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THE CALL OF THE NEW YEAR. 


To every one that call comes, the call 
for a new departure in making the best of 
self and life. The old leader for a cycle of 
seasons has passed out. The New Year, 
like a new leader, takes charge. His call 
bids each one hasten that which life still 
permits. 

None are exempt. The call comes to 
every one, to poorest and richest, to lowest 
and highest, to sick and well, to childhood 
and second childhood, to plower of land 
or sea, to toiler with muscle or brain. It 
remains for each one to heed the call 
and translate it into the language and 
action of his own conditions in life. 

It is a call—upward—to higher things, 
to more faithfulness in work, to greater 
purity in heart and life, to kindlier speak- 
ing and thinking and doing—to more com- 
plete trust in the Saviour’s Atonement for 
sin, to more of love and gratitude for that 
Atonement, and a closer fashioning of life 
after the pattern He has left—tomore un- 
questioning rest in a Father’s love and 
care, and more of friendship and com- 
panionship with Him. That is the call of 
the New Year and none who hear it but 
can, in His strength, answer it if they are 
willing. , 

It is a call—outward—to larger things, 
a call to reach forth from the self-centre, 
around which interest naturally circles, to 
more of heart and thought, and, where pos- 
sible, to more of life, for others, more of 
care for those who have not — 
clothing or shelter or friends, more of effort 
to cheer the disheartened and sorrowing, 
and to win to the right the ignorant and 
erring and straying, more active compas- 
sion for a world in sin and misery. 

This call, too, is to all, and while some 
cannot do more or give more, perhaps not 
so much as heretofore, there is none but 
can reach outward in sympathy beyond 
present attainment and thus live in an 
ever widening sphere, 
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It is a call—forward—to leave 
things, the past of self, 
possible future. Upward, outward, forward; 
higher, wider, farther, is the call of the 
New Year to all. 

But how can those respond whose life of 
work, of toil, of drudgery, almost heavier 
than they can bear, goes on the same. 
Does not the call to them seem mockery? 
By no means. God remains their Father 
and Friend, and He will never fail. And 
there are none, no matter how poor and 
lonely and toil worn, but can be more 
truthful, more patient, more kindly, more 
beautiful in character, less selfish and self- 
centred in thought, more like the Great 
Life Pattern of Galilee. From some of the 
world’s hardest and lowest lots in life have 
come some of its most beautiful characters; 
purest metal from the hottest furnace, dia- 
monds from clay. Thus is it that all may 
respond to the call of the New Year, and 
know the joy that, in spite of conditions, 
comes with response to that call. 

But such hard lives in our church and 
country are few. Most of the readers of 
these lines enjoy much of life’s comfort. 
They do not want for food or clothing or 
shelter or friends. Response to the call 
of the New Year would make them better 
and happier, for the higher and _ farther 
and less self-centred the outlook and aim, 
the happier the life. Thus, by opening the 
valves outward not inward, by giving of 
self not by getting for self, is fulfilled the 
age-long- wish of “Happy New Year.” The 
call of the New Year is of itself a_ call, 
not to sacrifice, but to higher, purer joy. 

To come from things general to those 
particular, the call of the New Year to a 
higher, wider outreach has a very definite 
meaning to the membership of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada. That Church is 
merely a voluntary organization banded 
for doing good. Those who join it do so 
to help in the good, and they join it willing- 
ly, and the New Year shows us more of 
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good to do, at home and abroad, than 
ever we have done before, if we are will- 
ing to assume it. 

At home there is the mission field, to 
English, French and Foreign from ocean 
to ocean. Nearly a quarter of a million 
strangers have come during the past year 
to make our country their home. It is 
hard for our Home Mission Committee to 
keep pace with settlement, but it must be 
done if our country is to be great in 
worth as well as wealth. 

The call of the New Year for the West 
is urgent. The work undertaken by our 
Chureh calls for larger effort during the 
next two months, than ever before, if the 
Home Mission Fund is to end the year 
free of debt. We make no plea, but simply 
state the facts to the shareholders in the 
concern, that each may decide what he 
should do about the $30,000 more than last 
year that the Home Mission Committee 
needs to square our work at the end of the 
year, 28th February. 

Our foreign work has prospered as never 
before, the very prosperity meaning new 
open doors, wider opportunity, and larger 
responsibility thrust upon us. See Dr. R: P. 
Mackay’s letter in this issue. This), tact 
is in the New Year’s call to the aforesaid 
shareholders. It is for each to answer 
conscience whether in response to the call, 
the outward reach is what it ought to be. 

It is said that the scarcity of money this 
year has done much to lessen the Christ- 
mas expenditure for luxuries. There is no 
danger of this being the case with the 
Church Funds. Most of ithe shareholders 
in this work are too faithful and conscien- 
tious, and too deeply interested to allow 
the Lord’s work to suffer. Instead of being 
the first, it is usually the last to feel the 
pinch of hard times. The supporters of 
missions usually cut expenditure in other 
things first. 

But these things are written as a re- 
minder , that. our work this year, both at 
home and abroad, is larger than ever be- 
fore, and large not because of ill judged 
expansion, but because it has been put upon 
us by Providence and had to be done. Or, 
more correctly, Providence has honored us, 
by giving us a larger ghare with Him in 
the extension of His Kingdom. Whatever 
there may have been of faithfulness in 
us, He has rewarded by entrusting with 
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more. The faithful over a few things is 
honored by rule over many things; and in 
the doing of them enters into the joy of his 
Lerd, 


AGED MINISTERS’ FUND. 
Some Principles and Facts. 


This Fund is not “benevolent,” much 
less ‘‘charitable.” It is one of the obliga- 
tions of every member of the church. Here 
are people by the thousand, who realize 
that all that is best in their own lives is 
owing to Jesus Christ and what He has 
done for them; and who know that all 
that makes for the peace and safety and 
true prosperity, the best interests of our 
country and of the world, is owing to Him; 
and who remember that Jesus Christ has 
bidden them tell all men _ everywhere, 
about Him. These people band themselves 
together, of their own free will, in an 
organization called the Church, to give 
the knowledge of Christ to every one they 
can reach. 

The obligation which these people have 
voluntarily assumed _ rests equally upon 
all of them according to ability and Op- 
portunity. But the work needs some to 
devote all their time to it. All cannot de 
this; so the many say to the few who may 
be willing: “you give all your time to the 
Lord’s work, which is ours as much as it 
is yours, and we will follow other occupa- 
tions and share with you what we make, to 
keep you in food and shelter while you are 
doing our work. 

In all this there is no generosity. It ig 
Simply A, the layman, giving a little of 
his time, or the money he has earned in 
that little time, to support B., the minister, 
who is giving his time to doing A’s share 
of the Lord’s work. There is no more 
generosity on A’s part than on B’s part. 
Hach is taking his share, in his own way, of 
an obligation that rests equally upon both. 

But there comes a time when the few, 
from age and infirmity, can work no long- 
er. What then? They gave their life to 
the Lord’ss work. The life is not yet 
ended, but is it not to be supported? Their 
whole life was given in the contract they - 
made with us to do our share of the work. 
They worked as long as there was strength 
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to work. It needs no reasoning to show that 
it is common justice that while there is 
life it should be supported. It is as much 
an obligation as was the support of that life 
while it was working. 

Other organizations recognize this prin- 
ciple. The citizens of a country, repre- 
sented by the government they have 
chosen, provide for the old age of those 
who have given their lives in civil or mili- 
tary service, to do the share of work for 
which these citizens are responsible; and 
the justice of such a principle is recognized 
by the Church in the Aged Ministers’ 
Fund. This brings us back to where we 
started, that this Fund is not benevolence; 
it is not charity; it is simple justice, and 
anything less than justice wrongs and de- 
frauds. 


Some Facts. 


We have looked at principles, now for a 
few facts: 

(1) Onetactis that most of the aged min- 
isters need the help of this Fund to enable 
them to live. There may be a few excep- 
tions. One may Have inherited a little 
money; another may have married a little 
money; a third may have been so situat- 
ed that he could save some and by for- 
tunate investment has increased it so that 
he has enough to live on. A fourth has 
children who are able to provide for him. 
But these are the exceptions. The most of 
them ean do little more in their working 
time of life, than meet the many calls that 
come to them, in the way of self support 
and of helping others. 

(2) A second fact is that at best they do 
not get a very large allowance from the 
Fund. The largest*is $400 a year, and that 
only after forty years of service in the 
ministry, and from that downwards, ac- 
cording to length of service, while no man 
can get anything unless completely dis- 
abled, until he is seventy years of age. 
And further, a minister has to give more 
to this Fund all through life, in the pay- 
ment of his rates, than almost any other 
man, and if he do not he will get nothing 
from it at the end. 

(3). A third fact is that there are this 
year one hundred and twenty-one annui- 
tants receiving benefit from the Fund, 
ninety-eight of these in the Western Sec- 
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tion of the Church, and twenty-three in 
the Eastern Section, the Maritime Pro- 
vinces. They are dying off rapidly every 
year, but in a church as large as ours the 
ranks of the aged are as rapidly filled. 

The Convener, Mr. J. K. Macdonald, who 
has given, freely for years, so much time 
and thought and work to this Fund, and 
to whom it owes so much, writes that 
about $34,000 will be required this year “to 
meet our obligations,” and that “this 
will not leave anything for the wiping out 
of the debt at the close of last year, which 
amounted to nearly five thousand dollars.” 

We make no plea. It is not a case for 
pleading. We have simply submitted some 
principles and stated some facts, and it is 
for individual Christians in their giving, 
and for congregations in distributing their 
Funds, at the end of the year, to consider 
what we owe to those whose lives have 
been given to doing our share of the 
Lords work and whose working days are 
done. 


U 
WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ FUND. 


To this Fund the same principles apply, 
as to the Aged Ministers Fund. It is not 
‘‘penevolence.” It is not “charity.” It is 
the sharing by all of the responsibility that 
rests equally upon all. 

The same facts apply, so far as the need 
is concerned. While a few may have other 
means of support, the many have not; and 
if the bread winner, is taken away, in our 
service, it is but fair that some help should 
be given. Civil governments do this, and 
the Church has recognized the justice of 
the plan by establishing this Fund. 

The same facts apply with reference to 
the support of the Fund. If the minister 
does not himself contribute his rates while 
living, his family does not receive from the 
Fund when he is taken away from them. 

Still another fact is, that the annuities are 
not large. A widow receives at the most 
$175 a year if there is sufficient in Fund to 
pay it. 

Here too, it will suffice to call attention 
to the matter, and the generous Christians 
of our Church will not be behind in im- 
plementing “their share,” their side of 
the contract. 
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THE CANADA ASIATIC PROBLEM. 


Where two races live together, that do not 
fuse into one by intermarriage, one must be 
dominant, in order to peace. 


The New Year opens with one of the 
most important problems that Canada has 
ever had. It is more important than the 
building of her trans-continent railroads; 
more important than trade and tariff laws, 
or other weighty matters with which states- 
men have to deal. It is a national and not 
a party or sectarian question; all such dif- 
ferences should be laid aside when it is 
considered. It is too momentous an issue 
for men to make political or any other kind 
of capital out of it. 

In seeking a solution of this problem it 
will be readily granted that the safest way 
is the best. Now when there is a choice of 
two ways, either of which can be rectified, 
if found to be wrong, it matters little which 
is first tried. Either protection or free 
trade can be adopted, and changed if found 
wanting, without national injury, except 
slight monetary loss. The price of the 
knowledge gained is small. 

But this Asiatic problem is unique in this 
regard. There are two alternatives, exclu- 
sion, total or very limited, and admission. 
But only one of these if found to be a mis- 
take, can be rectified. If exclusion be tried 
and prove not the best it can easily be made 
right. But if admission be allowed, and is 
found to be a mistake, it cannot be rectified. 
Onee in, they are in to stay. The U.S. A. 
has found and is finding by bitter experi- 
enee that the admission of labor from Africa 
% century ago was a mistake, but the mis- 
‘ake cannot be made right with that Afri- 
ean element twelve millions strong. The 
knowledge comes too late. 

It is manifest therefore that the only 
safe way is to hold in the mean time to 
that which can be remedied until the way 
is clear to adopt its opposite. More espe- 
cially is this true when all the probabili- 
ties, from past history and experience; 
point to its being the only right way. 


What The Problem is Not. 
There are several questions, more or less 
important, connected with the Asiatic 
problem in Canada. Some of these are so 
often stated as being the main issue, that 
it is necessary to repeat what it is that con- 
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stitutes the real crux of the situation, and 
makes it imperative that Japanese immi- 
gration should be restricted, as is that 
from China, or that anv change from such 
limitation should be in the way of greater 
restriction for both. And in,order that 
such action may not seem disrespectful toa 
friendly nation, or imply an assumed 
superiority on our part, let the limitation 
be mutual, as in the commercial relations 
of any two friendly peoples. 

Defining therefore the question by elimi- 
nation it may be said that;— 

(1) It is not the question of Oriental 
labor coming into competition with white 
labor, though that is important. There 
may not yet be a greatly reduced wage, but 
as their numbers increase, this is likely to 
follow, and what white man, inlabor or any 
other line, can keep home, school and 
church and train his family for intelli- 
gent. citizenship, and compete with those 
who in Japanese boarding houses in Van- 
couver can get food and shelter for four 
dollars a month, or with Chinese who can 
live in shacks at the mines on eight cents 
a day. This, however, is not the question. 

(2) Nor is it the question of securing 
sufficient labor for the development of 
great undertakings in the West. If they 
merely came to labor and then return home, 
there would be less objection. This, how- 
over, is not the question. 

(83) Nor is it the question of admitting 
these people in order to secure the trade of 
their countries. Whether it would great- 
ly affect that trade has not been proven. 
And even if this end were astained it 
would be a small return for so great a 
price. This, however, is not the question. 

(4) Nor is it the question of conciliating 
the Oriental 


races, so that when they 
realize their strength they may be our 
friends. Hven were they admitted for that 


reason it is probable that the results would 
tend the other way, for race friction here 
would react upon their home lands. 

(5) Nor is it in any way a question of 
race superiority or the opposite. The Chi- 
nese are as quiet and deligent, and the Ja- 
panese aS energetic and aggressive, as are 
the peoples of any race. “Britons can hold 
their own with any others” is a common 
boast. So they can when necessary, but 
Britons do not, as a rule, care to compete 
in labor or business with men who can 
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live on eight cents a day or even a dollar 
a week, so long as there is opportunity to 
go elsewhere. But inferiority, or other- 
wise, of race, is not the question. 

(6) Nor is it a question of human bro- 

therhood and its call to’open Canada’s 
fields to the congested millions of Asia. 
Many will admit the brotherhood and its 
obligations, who do not think that such 
obligations include the alienation to Orien- 
tals of our children’s heritage, or the im- 
position upon our children of the crowds 
and conditions of the Orient. 
(7) Nor is it a question of the duty of 
welcoming them as sent here by Providence 
to receive the Gospel. The duty of giving 
the Gospel to those who come is not 
doubted. But Christ’s command is to go 
and take the Gospel: to them and not to 
wait for their coming, and facts show that 
as arule thesame amountof work among 
Chinese and Japanese yields larger re- 
turns in China and Japan than in Canada 
and the U. S. A. This, however, is not the 
question, 

some of these things above mentioned 
have been urged as reasons for and against 
their admission. Some are more impor- 
tant, some less so, but none of them, nor 
all of them together, constitute the real 
point at issue. 


What The Problem Is. 


The real question is, whether Canada is 
to be white from ocean to ocean, one type, 
one race, dominant; one people welded by 
intermarriage, like Celt and Saxon and 
Norman of old into the British People; 
one race, with one national ideal and 
harmoniously working out that ideal; 
or whether for all future time, she is to 
have her citizenship made up of two strong 
aggressive races, white and yellow, with 
equal rights, but with differing ideals, 
races that will not fuse into one by inter- 
marriage, and that will, so long as their 
nature remains human, have jealousies and 
rivalries and strifes which will keep them 
apart in ideal and alien in sympathy, the 
white race moving out wherever the yel- 
low becomes dominant, the yellow increas- 
ing rapidly by immigration from an inex- 
haustable source, aided by its birth rate 
here, and thus, instead of what would be a 
great nation, were it either white or yellow, 
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making a nation weak and unhappy and 
unrestful, and, from this very reason a na- 
tion having strained relations, more or 
less, with the mother countries of both, a 
nation falling short of her high destiny 
within her own borders and unfitted to 
take her place among the nations of the 
world; a house divided against itself; for, 
where two races live together that will 
not become one by intermarriage, one 
must be wholly dominant in order to peace. 

This is no nightmare of fancy. It can 
be seen in embryo to-day on the Pacific 
Coast. There are districts in chief cities 
there that are wholly Japanese and Chinese, 
stores and trades of all kinds for the sup- 
ply of their own countrymen. When a 
white man’s family lives adjacant to these 
communities or is surrounded by them, he 
gets out if he can and leaves the place 
solidly yellow. 

Let these districts enlarge, as they are 
certain to do if immigration be unchecked, 
until in a municipality the yellow is domi- 
nant and elects its own municipal gover- 
ment, takes control as it has a right to 
do; and the certain result is not difficult to 
foresee. There will be racial strife, more 
or less acute. The whites will not quietly 
allow the management of civil matters to 
be taken out of their hands and submit to 
the dominance of Japanese or Chinese, and 
yet the only alternative, and one which 
will be adopted by most, will be to sell out 
at a sacrifice and move elsewhere, leaving 
the place more completely yellow than be- 
fore. 

Other centres will have a similar ex- 
perience. The Japanese and Chinese will 
never move out because of white neighbors. 
It will always be the opposite. Control in 
a number of smaller centres will in time 
mean control of a country or province, and 
with similar results as in the smaller 
centres. , 

In this connection two things must be 
borne in mind. First, as already said, it 
will always be the white that will move 
out, rather than live in a British country, 
under the dominance of Japanese and 
Chinese, and second, while the white immi- 
gration will at best be limited, for its 
source is limited, the yellow, if unchecked 
will rapidly increase. And this will con- 
tinue so long as Canada offers more room 
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and better facilities than Asia, in other 
words until it shall become as congested 
as the lands from which they seek escape. 

Such, however, imperfectly stated, is in 
substance the problem that faces Canada 
with this New Year; a problem that wil 
not wait for solution, a problem that will 
speedily solve itself in the wrong way, un- 
less more speedily solved in the right way. 


When the state of Alabama went “dry” 
recently, by vote in the Senate of thirty-two 
to two, “a wild scene,” says an exchange, 
“followed the passing of the bill, the women 
and children who packed the galleries and 
lobbies breaking into cheers.”’ 

Yes, a ‘“‘wild scene” perhaps, but infinitely 
pathetic, the wives and children who had 
known the bitterness of life with a drink- 
ing husband and father, unable to restrain 
their joy now that temptation was to be 
removed, and a better husband and father 
and a happier home made possible. 


The Western parts of the Dominion are 
indebted to the Maritime Provinces for two 
more university presidents. Within a few 
months Dr. R. A. Falconer has been called 
to be president of Toronto University, the 
largest in Canada, and Dr. H. M. Tory to 
be president of the New Provincial Univer- 
sity of Alberta. 

The positions are two of the most im- 
portant in the country. The former is pro- 
bably the centre of greatest possible indi- 
vidual influence in the Dominion, inasmuch 
as it has the largest number, three thou- 
Sand five hundred, of the country’s future 
leaders, at a formative and critical time, 
when their ideals are taking shape for life. 
The latter has as its field both a province 
and its future leaders in the making. 

It is no mere empty compliment, for such 
would be an impertinence, nor is it con- 
jecture, for the men have been proved, to 
Say that they will measure up grandly to 
the position and opportunity, in their abil- 
ity and character and personality, in all 
that goes to make up what the moulders of 
future Canada should be, and that they are 
worthy of the confidence and support of the 
two great provinces over whose State 
governed universities they have been called 
to preside 


- mained 
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Anbhonor jubilee. All jubilees mean equal- 
ity in warp but not in filling. Some mean 
fifty years of time; others fifty years of 
work, well done. Among the latter was 
that of Rev. Prof. Currie, of Pine Hill 
College, which was celebrated in Halifax, 
30 October, ult. It was the jubilee of his 
ministry, of which fourteen years were 
spent in the pastorate in Maitland, and 
thirty-six as teacher of Hebrew and Orien- 
tals in the college. He is nearing his’ dia- 
mond jubilee as an educationist for he was 
a successful teacher for years while pre- 
paring for the ministry. Prof. Currie has 
not been prominent in Church courts, but 
he is known among the learned as one of. 
the most thorough and exact of the world’s 
Hebrew scholars. What is still better he is 
as welcome by the sick bed in the hospital 
as in the class room; and as skilled in 
shedding: light and giving comfort and 
direction in the former as in solving the 
problems of Biblical study in the latter. 
May life’s evening time be light with the 
mellowed radiance of a dawning day that 
knows no decline. 


An induction of more than usual interest 
took place in Galt, 5 December. The first 
Presbyterian Church, Galt, dates back for 
seventy-five years. It was organized by 
missionaries of the Associate Reformed 
Church, U.S.A., which in 1858 joined with 
the U. P. Church of America, and it re 
in that connection until a few 
months ago when it asked admission to 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada, and 
was received by the Presbytery of Guelph, 
22May, 1907. Its first pastor in its new 
connection, Rev. H. J. Pritchard, was in- 
ducted 5 Dec. There are very few Presby- 
terian congregations now in Canada that 
are not in connection with our church, and 
these few are in hearty accord, and help, 
some of them very generously, in our work. 


A visitor to one of the congregations of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada not 
long since writes:—“The people were so 
busy with anthems that the minister had 
no reading of the Bible during the service.” 


Rev. A. Gandier, of Toronto, gives two 
courses of lectures this winter in Queen’s, 
his Alma Mater. One course is on mis- 
sions, the other on preaching. 
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St. Andrew’s congregation, Toronto, 
linked long and lovingly with the name of 
Rey. D. J. Macdonnell, has faced the task 
of holding the fort “down town.” The 
drift of population has led many of its 
people far away. The question for a time 
was whether the church should be moved. 
But there is still a large down town popu- 
lation, and it is in a hotel centre with a 
large and ever-changing population, and 
the decision is to remain. The church has 
been renovated at large cost. A thorough- 
ly equipped building for institutional work 
iS also in contemplation, also a country 
home for girls at Fergus, in memory of Mrs. 
Macdonnell. At the reopening of the 
church, 1st December, the preachers were 
Dr. R. Campbell, Moderator of Assembly, 
and Principal Gordon, both of whom took 
part in the opening services thirty-one 
years ago. 


The oidest and the youngest congrega- 
tions in New Glasgow, N.S., have become 
one. James Church celebrated its centen- 
ary more than a score of years ago, and is 
one of the oldest Presbyterian Churches 
in the Dominion. New St. Andrews is 
about a century younger; but the union is 
a happy one. New St. Andrews was va- 
cant and cordially accepts the minister of 
James Church as their own. 

Surely our times are better in some ways 
than when the Kirk had no ecclesiastical 
dealings with the Antiburghers. On the 
cther hand there are some things, especially 
family worship, in which to-day would do 
well to copy from the days of long ago. 


Rev. Geo. S. Carson, has resigned his 
charge of Knox Church, Pictou, where he 
has been pastor for twenty-two years, to de- 
vote his whole time as managing editor of 
The Presbyterian Witness, @ work for which 
he is eminently fitted, and which he has 
carried on for some time, while doing the 
work of his congregation. The Witness is 
filling a steadily growing place in the 
work of our church in Maritime Synod. 
Dr. Robert Murray has edited it with great 
ability for thalf a century. May Mr. Car- 


son’s pencil point it far on the home 
stretch of the century. 


Thompson, etc., Cum. Co, N. S., has 
been organized as a congregation. 
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The congregation of St. Andrew’s 
Church, St. John’s, Nfid., at once an out- 
post of our church and one of her most 
important centres, is glad and thankful 
that their pastor, well beloved, Dr. Andrew 
Robertson, has declined the call to Fort 
Massey Church, Halifax. St. Johns needs 
a strong, wise and good man for he is far 
removed from his presbytery; and having 
him, does not wish to let him go. 


A good work ihas just been done by the 
Winnipeg S. §. Asociation. In one after- 
noon eight hundred visitors called at 
every home, and recorded the religious pre- 
ference, church connection, etc., as far as 
possible of every one in the city, so that 
po one might be allowed to stray unknown 
or uncared for. In large cities, especially 
rapidly growing ones, there is danger of 
lapsing. 


The Presbyterian College, Montreal’ is 
aiming at an increase in its endowment. 
Rev. J. G. Inkster is engaged in the work. 
A good cause well presented wins him 
success and cordial good will almost every- 
where he goes. He keeps prominent also 
the, winning of young men for the minis- 
try, one of the great needs of our church 
al the present time. 


Knox College is starting vigorously its 
canvass for a new building. A strong com- 
mittee has been appointed to carry for- 
ward the work in Toronto, Rev. Dr. Gray, 
ence pastor for many years of St. Andrews 
Ch., Windsor, Ont., has been engaged to 
prosecute the canvass. Knox has a large 
and strong constituency. 


That political conventions choose as 
candidates men of unimpeachable moral 
character and that the representatives of 
both parties should pledge themselves to 
an honest ballot, is the earnest request of 
the Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew to 
all within its bounds. 


Rev. A. W. Lochead, one of our mission- 
aries in North Formosa, has been appointed 
for a! time to Tokyo, Japan, to labor among 
the thousands of Chinese students there. 
His address in Japan is—Chinese Y.M.C.A., 

Waseda, 
Tokyo. 
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On page 486 of the November REcORD 
the date of next meeting of the Maritime 
Synod was given as the first Tuesday of 
March, 1908. It was copied from a Mari- 
time paper, into which the error had crept 
unawares. The correct date is the first 
Tuesday, of October, 1908. 
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An increasing number of congregations 
are adopting the weekly offering for both 
congregational purposes and the Schemes 
of the Church, using the Duplex envelope; 
one envelope with two pockets, one for 
“salves” and one for others. Dundas, P.E. 
I., is one of the latest to fall into line. 


Our 


‘oreign 


aneren aaa uma Spian Se ym msnacroe sa NS 


QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION. 


Report Of Our Native Preacher In 


Formosa. 


The following report. was written in Chi- 
nese characters by Tsan Chhengkang and 
translated by Dr. J. Y. Ferguson, a recent 
graduate of Queen’s and our missionary in 
Formosa. 

Dr. Ferguson writes: “I have made a 
rather free translation but have kept his 
order throughout and have tried to present 


his thoughts in English as they sound to 
us in Chinese.” 


Pat-chiau-na, Oct. 12, 1907. 
Queen’s University Missionary Association, 
Kingston, Canada. 


Dear Friends:—I consider it a great 
honour to have been chosen by the Foreign 
Mission Council as your representative in 
Formosa. The interest you have manifest- 
ed in us will be an incentive to me to put 
forth my best effort to spread the Gospel 
and advance the Kingdom of Christ in this 
place. 

Pat-chiau-na, or Su-lun, situated about 
three miles from Taipeh, the capital of the 
Island, is a very important place. It has 
about four thousand inhabitants and can 
boast of more educated and wealthy men 
than any other town of the same size in 
Formosa. Besides a large public school, 
the girls’ school, from which all the fe- 
male teachers of the public schools in the 
island are grauduated, is situated here. 

The town is in the centre of a very rich 
agricultural district which exports not only 
rice in large quantities, but sends out more 
fruit and vegetables than any other town 


in the north. About twelve hundred 
fruit and vegetable dealers come to Pat- 
chiau-na every day to buy fruit and vege- 
tables besides those buying for their own 
use. 

Pat-chiau-na affords an excellent oppor- 
tunity for Christian work. There are al- 
ready sixteen baptized persons who have 
been Christians for some years. From 
twenty-seven to thirty attend worship re- 
gularly, while a large number come irre- 
gularly to hear and see what they can. 

The headmaster of the girls’ school is 
quite willing that the girls should attend 
worship every Sunday. We hold ‘services 
every evening of the week, part of the 
time being devoted to teaching the hea- 
then who attend, to read the Bible and. 
hymn book in the Romanized Colloquial. 

The head man of the town and the 
educated class, who formerly opposed 
Christianity, are now friendly. The ideas 
of the people are rapidly changing—the old 
giving place to the new—thus they are 
more eager than ever to understand the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

We pray that His spirit may guide the 
people of Su-lun that they may be speedi- 
ly enlightened in the truths of the Word of 
Salvation. Thanking you for your kind in- 
terest and help. 


I am yours sincerely, 
TsAN CHHENGKANG. 


The Executive of the Queen’s University 
Missionary Asociation is prepared to send 
men to address congregations or societies 
who desire to get more intimate knowledge 
of what is being done. A card sent to R. 
3. McTavish, Queen’s University, will bring 
you into touch with the Executive. 
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LETTER FROM HONAN. 
By Rev. RR. P. Mackay, D.D. 


Graphic and interesting is the following 
from Wei hwei, Honan, by our Foreign 
Mission Secretary, who has been visiting 
our mission fields in China, India and 
Formosa, Ed.— 

“IT am back from a trip of eleven days 
with Goforth. I baptized forty-nine, and 
he had baptized twelve before I joined 
him, and eighty, in all, were recorded. It 
was a delightful experience. 

With Murdoch Mackenzie in the previous 


ten days the time was given exclusively to 


meeting with and conferring with the 
Christians. In that case we had twenty- 
three addresses, an altogether delightful 
and inspiring time. 

The body, of course, tires, but the heart 
will never tire of such services as 
these. More and more is the impression 
deepened that the doors are open, that the 
fields are white. Important and necessary 
as jare so many other lines of work, I al- 
most grudge every man that is given to any- 
thing else when such countless villages are 
accessible. If we could but send the men! 

I start to-morrow with Mitchell for an- 
cther week’s trip, and then go to Hwai- 
ching for another week. On the 138th of 
November we meet here in Conference with 
as many Christians as we can get, and 
after that—home. 

I am getting a little impatient to get 
back—yet this present work is the best 
exhibit I have yet had of—‘behind the 
scenes.” Later he writes:— 

“China is in many respects the most in- 
teresting country in the world. It is one 
thing to call at the cities along the coast; 
znother thing to travel inland by rail; and 
yet another, to travel through the country 
as the missionary does from village to vil- 
lage and see the country as it is, and see 
the people as they live and worship and 
suffer and die. 

I have during the last thirty days covered 
about 450 miles, in company with different 
missionaries, through the territory they 
seek to cultivate, and have got a little way 
behind the scenes. It is infinitely interest- 
ing and infinitely sad, and I might add, in- 
fihitely hopeful. 
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It is very well to attend missionary con- 
ferences and hear inspiring addresses, and 
to meet and enjoy the hospitality and fel- 
lowship of missionaries, but we cannot 
know missions in that way. It is neces- 
sary to go down into the Jaboratory and 
see the thing done, and if possible try your 
hand and do it. It may be awkwardly done, 
but a little experience goes a long way. 

That is what I am trying to do in Honan, 
and it is made easy and practicable by the 
kindness and unremitting attention and 
courtesy of the missionaries. 4 

I wish I could tell you the beauty of this 
country. The half has never been told. If 
you are after the exaggerated in scenery 
or in architecture, then other countries 
excel, but for quiet rich rural scenery, in the 
highest state of cultivation, there is scarce- 
ly a country in the world more beautiful. 
I have had feelings in looking over these 
vast areas kindred to what I felt in Kew 
Gardens. It is surpassingly beautiful. 
The mountains are not absent either, nor 
the rivers, but they are simply accessories 
to the vast fertile expanse of lands that 
have been wheat bearing for thousands of 
years without exhaustion. 

How comes it then that a people capable 
of such finished agricultural processes are 
so low in the scale as to moral and spiri- 
tual development? For the same _ reason 
that the people of India, that have built 
the finest specimens of architecture that 
the world has ever seen are yet so far be- 
hind the civilization of the West. It is 
their false religions that explain it all. 

I asked a congregation the other day whe- 
ther the heathen still use ‘‘corrupt com- 
munications” as they did in Paul’s day. 
The answer was: “Every man, woman and 
child uses corrupt language. Nine out of 
ten men in ordinary business conversation 
introduce fifthy language.” 

I then asked, do they steal as they did 
then? The answer was: “They alk 
steal—they will steal anything, steal ani- 
mals, steal grain, steal the land itself.’ 
That is heathenism as of old—steeped in 
rottenness, working uncleanness' with 
greediness. Yet these people can be 
washed and are being washed in the blood 
of Jesus Christ. 

I asked a man last Sunday for his story, 
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He said: “I smoked opium for forty-one 
years and I sold it for twenty-five years, 
but when I heard the new doctrine I gave 
it up.” When asked if he took medicine 
to break the habit, he said: ‘“‘No, I came 
to Jesus Christ and prayed about it.” 
That was his medicine, and it is effectual. 

I asked a woman how she became con- 
verted. She said: “I had a very bad 
temper, was very proud and resented being 
spoken to about it. One of my neighbors 
said to me “This is very bad for us as well 
as f@ you—Christ can deliver you from 
that temper.” I said: “You do not know 
how hard it is ‘No,’ she said, “but Christ 
knows and He can do it.” So I came to 
Jesus Christ, and whilst I have my faults 
still my neighbors know I am not the wo- 
man I used to be.’’ 

It would take me a long time to tell the 
story of the last thirty days as first with 
Dr. Mackenzie, then with Mr. Goforth, and 
then with Mr. Mitchell, I visited their diffe- 
rent fields of labor. I have yet ten days 
before me with Mr. Slimmon and Mr. Ross, 

This takes so much time that I some- 
what grudge it for I expected to be back 
in Canada before now—but it is the best 
«exhibit I have yet had of the real work, 
and it is the most satisfying evidence of 
the power of the Old Gospel to make new 
creatures of men who are dead in sin. It 
igs certainly glorious. 

Of course I see the best of it—the time 
of reaping. I cannot see the times of 
weeping that the missionaries can recall 
so vividly when years ago they appealed to 
men in vain. 

We had in one 
about two hundred 
took of the Lord’s 


town an audience of 
and fifty, and eighty par- 
Supper. After the ser- 
vice Dr. Mackenzie pointed out the spot 
where a few years ago he stood alone, to 
preach the Gospel, there was none to stand 
by him. To-day such a congregation as 
this assembled, representing that and sur- 
rounding villages. 

It is pathetic to find one community re- 
sisting and fruitless after years of labor, 
whilst others are responsive and quickly 
yielding to the solicitations of eternal love. 
But everywhere men are turning although 
in some cases more freely than in others. 

As I witnessed men coming to the mis- 
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sionary for conversation and to be record- 
ed as catechumens in so many places and 
in such numbers, the conviction was forced 
upon me that China is ready for the Gos- 
rel. 

But ‘how is it to be done? In one county 
alone in Mr. Mitchell’s district it is said 
there are about 3,600 villages. What is.one 
missionary amongst so many? In Dr. Mac- 
kenzie’s district there are possibly 2,000 
villages and he has been able to do some 
work in about 200 of them. It is so in the 
district worked by Mr. Goforth, and Mr. 
Griffith and Mr. Bruce and Mr. Grant. I 
have not yet seen the areas under the care 
of Mr. Slimmon and Mr. Ross, but all 
China is practically in the same condi- 
tion. 

The fields are white, the laborers are few. 
How white! and how few! I never under- 
stood until now the significance of these 
words, nor do any of us see them as He 
did who spoke them first. If we could 
largely increase our staff year by year for 
a few years a harvest would be reaped in 
China that would tell on the future his- 
tory of the world. 


How was it done? Simply in this way; 
“the minister made the proposition from 
the pulpit and the people responded with- 
out any subscription list or canvass,’ and 
St. Paul’s Church, Brandon, had under- 
taken the support of Rev. D. McLeod and 
Mrs. McLeod, who have recently gone to 
our Formosa Mission. The missionary 
spirit is growing. A few years ago very 
few congregations thought of such a thing 
as supporting a missionary, now it is com- 
mon. 


A happy combination, in the first Pres- 
byterian Church, Vancouver, a few weeks 
ago, was the designation of Rev. A. Dunn, 
to the foreign field, the first such designa- 
tion on the Pacific Coast, and his support 
by Mr. Robert McNair, a member of that 
congregation the first such support in the 
Pacific coast. If this kind of thing grows 


‘like other things in the West, the future 


is bright with hope for the coast and for 
missions. 
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LETTER FROM INDIA. 
Rev. W. A. WILSON. 


Indore; Nov. 15," 1907. 
Dear Dr. Scott: 


Back to India after searcely nine months’ 
absence! On landing among the familiar 
scenes of Bombay, it was hard to realize 
that my furlough was now at an end. 

On the way back to Indore I stopped 
over at Rutlam and attended the meetings 
of Presbytery, when I had the gladness of 
meeting all my _ co-presbyters, save Dr. 
Buchanan, who had been detained in Ja- 
helpur by the illness of Mrs. Buchanan. 

It is a somewhat lonely house I have 
come back to, with Mrs. Wilson on the 
other side of the world. Mr. Sharrard, who 
has got deeply into work in the college 
already, is with me, and probably Mr. 
Dunn, on his arrival in January, will join 
us, when we shall have quite a little “bro- 
therhood.” How the house-keeping will 
succeed is a problem to be solved. But 
many military officers have to solve it in 
similar circumstances and why should not 
we? 

It is very disappointing to return to a 
land where famine conditions are over a 
great area already prevailing. At Liver- 
pool we received telegrams relating to the 
early cessation of the rain, and fears were 
awakened as to the result. These are being 
fully realized as we read daily reports of 
the rapidly increasing distress, and have 
to pay famine prices for the productions 
of the country. 

The rains came late in July, were abun- 
dant in August, but suddenly ceased. The 
coid weather crops were sown, but the hot 
sun of a rainless September and October 
quickly withered them in a vast area, and 
now the outlook is very gloomy. What 
the actual state will be before the next 
rainy season mone can tell, already relief 
works are in places opened up. 

I shrink from the prospect as I recall 
the dreadful experiences of 1900. Were 
good. showers to come even DOW much re- 
lief would be experienced, but rain at this 
season in this part of India need hardly be 
looked for. 

The unrest is reported to be subsiding. 
The vigorous policy of the government has 
at least smothered the flames that threaten- 
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ed; time will show whether the fire has 
been extinguished. Lajpet-rai and Ajit-sing 
the most active ring-leaders in the Sedition 
who were deported, were on the King's 
birthday set at liberty, and the outcry of 
the native press at the action of deporting 
men without formal trial may to some 
extent cease, 

The extreme party in this movement for 
self-government, if it is crushed by police 
force or military power, will be found to 
have seriously retarded the cause. The 
abortive effort might be expected to fix 
more firmly the present order of things. 
But there are signs that the Home and 
Indian governments are not likely to be 
deflected from the course of giving that 
measure of self-government for which the 
people show themselves ready, a course 
which the present ferment of thought and 
the creation of new ideal are showing to 
be in the interests of a developing people. 

Then too, the present failure is likely to 
convince thoughtful Hindus that there is 
no principle of unity in Hinduism that 
can be made the basis of unity among a 
people so diverse in race, language, cult 
and religious and political relation, and 
the way may be prepared for considering 
what Christianity may be able to offer as 
a unifying force. 

This we know, He who governs among 
the nations and works out His purposes of 
Righteousness, will overrule all for the 
extension of His. kingdom. 


NATIVE PREACHERS IN INDIA. 


By Four NATIVE PREACHERS IN DHAR STA- 
TION, CENTRAL INDIA. 


The reason for giving the following re- 
ports is that they give a picture of village 
work in India that can scarcely be obtained 
in any other way. They tell in quaint, simple 
story the occupations and habits of the 
people; what they think about and talk 
about; how the native preachers go among 
them and use the common things of life to 
introduce their message, and how it is re- 
ceived. One can fancy these men day after 
day, going from one to another of the hun- 
dreds and thousands of villages, and doing 
their little part towards leavening India 
with the Gospel. 
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When we entered the first village, an old 
man said to us in jest: 

“Why do you people take this trouble, 
these people are vexed by your coming.” 

Anand Rao said to him that generally 
when anyone shows the true way people 
are not pleased with it. Just as a thief 
never wishes that anyone hinder him from 
stealing. The thief only wishes to steal, 
so these people wish to remain in sin. 

After this we sang a hymn, “O my soul 
repeat the name of Jesus’ and Zakhi 
spoke on the hymn that this world is not 
eternal but is like a dream. Our eternal 
abiding place is with God, but we must 
make preparation to go there. By accept- 
ing and believing on Jesus we can go, 
through Him we are saved. Twenty-two 
people heard. 


Village Bagriya. 

In this village we preached in two places 
In the first place we spoke upon “The 
two Masters,” that no man can serve both 
because he cannot live at peace with both. 
About eight people heard. 

When we went to the other place we 
found six men to whom Anand Rao spoke 
concerning idols. He asked them why 
their idols did not save them. When 
sickness, pain and trouble comes why do 
they not release you from them. An old 
man said “O sir our dieties can do no- 
thing!” “Those who think they can are 
deceived. We may throw them anywhere 
but they neither say nor do anything, but 
the fact of the matter is we cannot leave 
the customs of our forefathers.” 


Village Sunarkari. 

All the village people had gone out to 
work so we had no chance to speak to 
anyone. 


Village Nepali. ; 

When we reached this village we found 
twenty-three men, after conversing a little 
with them we sang a hymn: 

“O soul why are you misled in this 
world.’’ . 

Zakhi spoke upon the hymn, that men 
absorbed in the things of this world forget 
the Master of the other world before 
whom we wild all have to give an account 
of our deeds. When we go, only two 
things will go with us, our goodness and 
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our badness. Believe upon Christ as the 
one Saviour from sin and its consequences. 


Hatwara in Dhar City. 

Here we began to talk to about thirteen 
men and they asked us how we made 
Christians. They wanted to know if one 
became a Christian by eating or drinking 
some special thing. 

Then Anand Rao showed them that the 
true religion of God was not a thing of 
eating and drinking, but of faith, and that 
we intentionally receive no one as aChris- 
tian until he has shown clear faith in Christ 
as his Saviour and Master, 


Village Jamunda. 

Nine people met and we spoke to them 
about faith in God, about taking His name 
and keeping His commandments. After 
this we also spoke on physical and spiri- 
tual death. 


Village Gaddiken. 

About eleven people met who were re- 
pairing their houses. They said they were 
fixing their houses on that day, because it 
was the fortnightly rest day for animals. 
They could work themselves but could 
not work their animals in the field; so we 
spoke to them on the Christian Sabbath, 
and the Fourth Commandment. 


Village Utawad. 

It so happened that the whole four of us 
went to the same village. We found men 
but they were quarrelling so fiercely that 
we could not do anything among them. 
So we went to some Banjari people who 
were camped outside the village. We found 
that they had left their own villages and 
bad come to live at Utawad. So they had 
begun to build house for themselves. But 
they left their work to listen. First we 
sang to them 

“Oh soul, 
world?” 

Zakhi spoke on this hymn, about the 
shortness of life and the necessity of watch- 
fulness and preparation. The parable of 
the Prodigal son was also related to them. 
About thirty people heard, but they could. 
rot wait long on account of their work. 


why art thou misled in this. 


Village Dilaura and Leper Asylum. 
George went to the Leper Asylum, but I 
went to Dilaura. When I went into the vil-. 
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lage there ,,ere not many men, but quite 
a lot of women. At last I found four men 
and sat down with them. After asking 
them various things. I asked about a 
carved wooden ornament which was out- 
side the house. They said it was a 
wedding emblem. So we began to talk 


about weddings, and that God had made 
one woman for one man. SO man 
should only marry one woman. He cannot 


be one body with more than one woman. 

So I asked them what they thought about 
it. They admitted that it was not right to 
have more than one wife. 

So I asked ‘‘what do you think of Kris- 
hna? He was not satisfied with one wife.” 

But they said that as he was almighty 
he might do as he wished, and could not 
be blamed. 

So I asked “If the headman of this vil- 
lage behaved like Krishna would you be 
pleased?” They said no. 

So I told them that when Krishna did 
such things he should not be worshipped. 

When I was coming away a liquor seller 
called me. I spoke for a short time to 
him and those who were around his shop 
and came away. Fifteen or twenty men 
had heard. 


Village of Mohanpur and Nawapura. 

Some of the orphanage girls had gone 
with us to see their friends in these vil- 
lages. We were not able to do much, but in 
Nawapura, where one of the girls had gone, 
the people listened to us. We showed 
them that God was merciful and that His 
people also should be merciful. 

On the road we found some people sitting 
and spoke to them along the same line. 
About eigthteen men heard. 


Leper Asylum. 
George taught the Sunday School 
ject. 


Village Chiklia etc. 

In Chiklia a wedding was in progress, so 
Wwe just had a chat with three or four men 
over the body being the temple of the Holy 
Spirit. In Borda they were not willing to 
listen. In Kharmpur we came across an- 
other wedding party. We sang before them, 
“See, oh man, your body is wea eee Wa) 
speaking on this hymn it was shown that 


sub- 
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there is an immortal 
gives. 


body which Jesus 
About thirty-five men heard. 


Village Tarla. 

This morning Raoji and myself went to 
preach in Tarla, a village more than five 
miles from Dhar. Here we spoke at two 
places. Thirty-five hearers at one place 
and twenty at the other. 

We first went among the Pathas where 
guests in a marriage had come from Dasai. 
Most of these people were drunk. So 
Raoji spoke on evils of drunkenness. They 
were very inattentive. 

AS we were speaking there passed by 
the Tara (bridegroom) smeared with yel- 
low color of tumeric. To his eyes he had 
applied kajal (lamp black). 

We enquired why has the Tara applied it 
to his eyes? It was told—‘in order that 
he may not be influenced by an evil eye.” 

After some more talk we left this place 
and came to the centre of the village at 
the blacksmith’s shop where many people 
were sitting. The blacksmith objected to 
our staying there and said it would inter- 
fere with his work. 

Just then another man that was sitting 
at a house in front of the blacksmith’s in- 
vited us and asked us to stay at the veran- 
da of his house. 

We stopped, and several persons gathered 
around us. We had a good talk with these 
people. We spoke to them of Jesus Christ. 

One of them, an old man, said ‘Jesus 
Christ and our God are all one. Its a dif- 
fernce of name only. Your gyan (religious 
knowledge) and our gyan are one. We call 
Ram an Artar (incarnation) of God, you 
call Jesus an incarnation of God, the thing 
is the same.” 

We then showed him the difference and 
pointed out certain things in Ram which 
proved that he was not an incarnation of 
God. 

After this we conversed on idol worship 
and said idol worship was degrading our 
country people. After this the old man 
praised the good government and justice of 
the British in India. 

This morning Raoji went to Sitapot, a 
village about four miles from Dhar. There 
he found eleven persons to whom he 
preached the Word. Myself preached at 
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Uuhe Henderson Memorial Leper Asylum as 
usual. Meeting well attended; twenty 
persons present. 

I went alone to Dharama and Dedla. 
The people were mostly engaged in thatch- 
ing the roofs of their houses. In Dharama 
three persons only were present. In Dedla 
five persons were sitting at the tailor’s 
‘shop. These were rather indifferent and 
no work worth mentioning was done. A 
woman asked me for medicine for her child 
who was suffering from a boil on his head. 

To-day we had an interesting meeting 
again among thelepers. It isapleasure to 
work among these poor people. They are mak- 
ing progress spiritually and give good heed 
to the word preached. Their understanding 
is enlarged. One shed tears as he was 
listening to the words. We sang two 
bhajans. The meeting closed by all say- 
ing the Lord’s prayer, Raoji spoke in 
Nodgaon. Eleven persons present there. 

To-day Raoji and I went to Kalukheri, 
and Lasuria. Number pfesent, seventeen. 
The people at Kalukheri heard quietly and 
gladly. One old man there said: ‘When 
we see you come in our midst, we feel joy 
in our hearts for you show us the good 
way.” 

In Lasuria the Kamdar talked of seditious 
meetings in Dhar and the punishment the 
meeting holders were given. Another old 
man talked of the good old and cheap days 
before the coming of the English into 
India. 

We then pointed out to them the benefits 
of the good rule of the English. The good 
management, justice, safety of life and 
property, ete. “Yes,” they said, “this is 
exactly so, but all this the Finangi does 
when he has squeezed oil out of us.” 
Cheapness of grain and amassing wealth is 
of more importance to the villagers than 
good government. Another old fellow said. 
“In ke pas gyou jatra hai (‘These people 
have great knowledge.” 


Village Saktali. 

At the first place in this village we met 
twenty-five persons, for there was a mar- 
riage here. We first had some talk on 
plague for when we went in their midst, we 
felt they got afraid of us. Therefore, we 
told them that we were Dhar people, Chris- 
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tians, who go about villages to give know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ and sing bhajans, 
(hymns). Then we spoke on smallpox, and 
said that you village people have mistaken- 
ly owned it as your mother. Then lastly we 
spoke on a saying of Lord Jesus Christ. 
“Fear them not which kill the body only, 
etc.” : 

Then we went to another place where a 
man asked us “where have come from, tell 
us if you have any business.” 

So we stopped there. And I told him 
“Our business is this that we remind you 
of the things of God, for in the world peo- 
ple have forgotten the true God and wor- 
ship stone like this. There was a stone 
there where we were standing. It was 
Gaubed over with vermillion and was foul 
with uncleanness of different kinds. 

So pointing towards it, I said, “look, you 
call this stone a god and put your trust on 
it which can do nothing. It cannot cleanse 
itself, how then will it cleanse your hearts 
that are unclean with sin.” 

It was then shown that there is but one 
true God who loved men, and becoming 
incarnate called Himself Jesus. To save 
men’s lives He gave up His life; Whoso- 
ever will now believe on Him, shall not 
perish, but shall have eternal life. 

By the finishing of these words there 
were about twenty persons. They heard 
attentively at both places. Total number 
of hearers at both places is forty-five. 


peo 2) 48 
Umria. 


We met about six persons here to whom 
we spoke on giving abuse, aS one man 
there used abusing language. I told them 
that all members of the body which God has 
put in the body, have not been given us to 
make a bad use of them. But He has given 
them to us for good use. 


Surajpura. 

This is a Bhil village, about five miles 
from Dhar. Here we talked with the wo- 
men, for their husbands had all gone out to 
fetch wood. The women feared when they 
saw us. So in our talk we told them “Fear 
not them which kill the body, etc.” When 


I spoke such words the women took cou- 
rage and kept hearing, standing. AS we 
were returning we again met two women 
who. seemed to be afraid, so I said “why 
are you afraid?’ One of them said “why 
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should we fear, you tell God’s good words?” 
Altogether there were ten hearers. 


Sitapat. 
Here we spoke to four persons on the 
fear, love and obedience to God. 


Bhutia. 

No work was done here, although there 
were some people. They were all engag- 
ed in thatching the roofs of their houses. 
When we entered into this village four or 
five little children spoke loudly with their 
lisping tongue. ‘“‘The people of Jesus Christ 
have come, the preachers of knowledge 
have come.” 


Chiklia. 
At the first place we spoke on death, i.e., 


physical and spiritual death. Then we sang 
the bhajan. 


“Yes, O heart! Repeat the name of 
Jesus.” 

Brother Taki spoke and gave them in- 
struction. 


Then we went to another place where 
there was a gathering of many people sit- 
ting. There was a well where many women 
were coming and going to take out water. 

When we went to these people, they said, 
“Sir, we are doing our accounts, the ac- 
countant is just having his meal, so we 
are sitting here, when he comes he will 
clear the accounts, and on the account 
being finished, we shall all take to our 
work. In these days there is no leisure as 
the rains are approaching. We have to 
make preparations.” 

So we said to them “By the time the ac- 
countant finished eating his food, we shall 
sing you a bhajan.’ We sang 

“Jesus Christ is the Saviour of my Soul.” 

Those who heard it were thirty in num- 
ber, and nineteen were at the first place. 
Total forty-nine. 


A enmmmimemmanmeemd 


Chamar Mohulla. 

We preached at two places here. There 
Wwe had six persons at the first place. 
Among them was a man in whose neck 
was tied a red thread. I asked him why is 
the thread tied in the neck. He said “sir, 
I was very ill, but was healed on account 
of this, and all doubts of the heart were 
taken out.” 

Then I enquired of him “Are you sure of 
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this that you recovered trom your illness 
on account of the thread? Did you make no 
use of any other medicine after tying the 
thread?” 

He said ‘‘Yes, I used many medicines.” 

Then I said, “How did you know that 
you were healed with the thread?” 

He kept quiet. Whereupon I picked up 
his words “doubts of the heart,” and I said 
“it is impossible, suppose a man is hungry 
and he take bread, and he tie it on his 
belly and say: ‘Since I was hungry there- 
fore I have tied this bread on my belly so 
that my hunger be removed.’ Now tell if 
his hunger would be removed.” 

They said, “never, he should first break 
the bread, then chew it and then swallow it 
to remove hunger.” 

So I said, ‘in like manner, people make 
mistake with regard to sin. They wish 
that their sins be taken away, but they do 
not adopt the right means which is to 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus.’ They think 
that their sins would be blotted out by go- 
ing out to pilgrimage, and by visiting sa- 
cred places and by meritorious works, by 
bathing in rivers, by giving alms, etc.” 

Again, I said to them, the illustration of 
tying bread on the belly showed that 
by so doing no one is filled or satisfied. 
In like manner sins are not blotted out by 
cutward works. But there is one Jesus 
Christ, whose tidings you have heard many 
times, through whom alone is salvation ob- 
tained. 

We then went to another place where 
seven or eight persons were sitting, among 
them we found four new persons. 

I asked them ‘where have you 
from?” 

They said that they had come from Niar- 
waft. 

“On what business have you come?” I 
egain asked. 

They answered that they had come to 
buy leather, and that they were Niarwari 
‘workers in leather. 

Again there was a man among them in 
whose neck was hanging a silver image of 
Bhairu. I asked them what was that for? 

Upon this they said “We have great 
trust on this. It does all things for us.” 

Again I asked ‘“‘you have come so far 


from your country Niarwar, and has this 
protected you? 


come 
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They laughed and said “what will it pro- 
tect us? the protector is God (pointing up- 
ward to heaven). 

Whereupon I said “God has done greater 
things for you than this, do you know 
that?” 

They said “No.” 

Then I said, “look, God became incarnate 
for you, and was called Jesus. He gave 
His life for life and peace of men. Did 
you not ever hear this name and His know- 
ledge?” 

They said ‘‘yes, we did hear it in Ajmere.” 

I then said, “very well, remember this 
name and His knowledge.” I then repeat- 
ed the name of Jesus Christ which they 
also repeated two or three times. 

About twenty-eight persons heard all 
this with gladness. Total number of two 
places was thirty-four. 


Borda. 

Is about five miles from Dhar. Number 
of hearers was about twelve with whom 
we talked many things, first like flitting from 
one branch to another. Thus talking we 
came to that pasage ‘“Cast your cares 
upon the Lord and trust Him” etc, “the 
birds of the air and the grass of the fields.” 
We then came to another village. 


Kharampur. 

Five miles from Dhar. Here  four- 
teen persons were sitting together, but 
their money-lender was doing accounts. 


Then a grain dealer, who knew me said, 
“come, when have you come out to take an 
airing?” I replied “According to you, in 
one way we take an airing, for every morn- 
ing when we go out we get fresh air, but 
our chief work is not to take an airing, 
but it is to tell you of Jesus Christ and His 
words.”’ 

We then showed that God is everywhere 
and sees all; the story of a thief and his 
son was told. Having said so much we 
finished the work. Total number of hear- 
ers in both villages was twenty-six. 


Don’t wish for somebody else’s chance 
—look at your own. Your  neighbor’s 
chance wouldn’t fit you if you had _ it. 
People can do wonders with half a chance, 
or next to none at all; but, big or little, it 
must be their own, the one God gave them. 
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DESTRUCTION OF OPIUM PIPES. 


Hangchow, September 23rd. 


The great Autumn festival which fell on 
Sunday last was celebrated in Hangchow 
by two interesting gatherings in addition to 
the usual events. 

One was a united service, held at the 
Church of the China Inland Mission and at- 
tended by Christians of the various de- 
nominations, for thanksgiving, and in me- 
mory of this day seven years ago, when the 
command which had been given to exter- 
minate all Christians and foreigners failed 
in execution. 

The other was a civic function, the pub- 
lic destruction of all the opium pipes and 
trays collected from the various dens 
which were closed some weeks ago by 
order of the authorities. 

The pipes and wooden trays, which were 
piled in two pyramids, were placed on a 
spur of the City Hill, in front of the 
treasurer’s yamen, from which the greater 
part of the city could be seen. Here gor- 
geous red banners floated in the breeze. 

Each side of the pyramid of pipes was 
about six feet at the base and about seven 
feet in height. They were wrapped in 
bundles of thirty or forty each, and the 
tctal number must have been eight or ten 
thousand. 

Before nine o’clock a considerable num- 
ber of people had gathered, some on the 
roofs of the houses and other points of 
vantage, whilst a few hundreds were as 
close to the pipes as the police and soldiers 
would permit. 

As time passed, various squads of uni- 
formed students with the banners of their 
schools drew up at different spots to wit- 
ness the proceedings. At 9.30 dry straw 
was piled up round the stacks and the 
whole plentifully deluged with paraffin oil. 
Now mandarin chairs began to arrive, and 
large numbers of people poured up the 


‘various pathways leading to the Hill. 


At the hour appointed, with some cere- 


mony the torch was applied, and quickly 
the two piles of doomed instruments dis- 
appeared for ever. Of the brass lamps, 
ete., collected at the same time as the 
pipes, it is proposed to cast one or more 
fire-balls, to be hung in the new outlook 
box building in the city—North China 
Herald, September 27th, 1907. 


Pulpit and Pew. 


FAMILY WORSHIP. 


(The following article was prepared for 
the Committee on Hvangelistic Work, of 
the Reformed Church in America, by Rev. 
James I. Vance, D.D., Chairman of that 
Committee. It was designed for use by the 
ministers of their own Church, and has 
been distributed in large numbers among 
their congregations. In the hope that its 
sphere for good may be widened, it is here 
reprinted with thanks to those who gave it 
being.—Ed.) 


The reverent and thoughtful student of 
Old Testament history must be impressed 
by the statement of God to Jacob at Bethel: 
“I am the Lord God of Abraham thy 
father, and the God of Isaac.” 

Jacob is a fugitive. His pursuer is his 
twin brother whose resentment he has 
justly aroused. Tired, homesick and lonely, 
worn in body and anguished in heart, he 
drops down at nightfall, pillowing this 
head on a stone, and with a sob for the 
home left behind him, the weary pilgrim 
sinks to sleep. 

God invades his slumber with a vision. 
The youth sees the angels. He beholds a 
radiant stairway. He discovers that life is 
not all stones and sands. There is a lus- 
trous stair to the home of the blessed, and 
from its haloed summit a voice calls him. 
God is at the top of the ladder eet light 
speaking to the wanderer. 

What does God say? He is certifying 
Himself to this fleeing youth by saying: 
“I am your father’s God; I am the God of 
the home you have left behind. I have 
come forth with you. I am the God to 
whom you were consecrated in babyhood, 
to whom you have been taught to pray 
from the time you were a little boy, and 
whose protecting care has been sought in 
the devotions of the home you have left 
behind. Be not afraid; I am the God of 
the wide, wild world, too. Your father’s 
God will not forsake His lonely, fugitive 
son.” 

Could there be a finer tribute to the re- 
ligious character and value of the family 
than this? Could there be a more sugges- 
tive emphasis to the worth of family wor- 
ship? God elects Jacob’s home as _ that 
which shall vouch for the reality of the 
divine presence dnd power. He is Saying 
to Jacob “As long as you have Me home is 
not lost. I am your father’s God. Let 
that fact solace the present and assure the 
future.” 


The Value of Family Worship. 


What a testimony is this declaration of 
God to the value of family worship and 
domestic piety? Could we apprehend all 


that God implied in the statement, family 
worship would be given a higher place in 
our esteem. 

It is a divinely ordained and permanent 
form of worship. 

Religion is not chiefly a public perform- 
anca nor essentially a private emotion. It 
is something beyond a doctrinal system or 
a moral movement. It is primarily a do- 
mestic virtue. Upon the place assigned re- 
ligion in family life, largely depends its 
value and power elsewhere. It is the great- 
est asset of the home. 


The recognition God seeks first and 
honors most is not that which may be 
given Him in trade or politics or even in 
the Church. It is the recognition of Him 
in the home; and every man should ask 
himself the question: “Would it mean 
anything to my child for God to say: I 
am your father’s God?” 

Some day our sons and daughters must 
be leaving home, not as fugitives, pursued 
by a righteous resentment as was Isaac, 
kut as the lights of the home followed by 
solicitudes of love. They must go out and 
adventure life for themselves; out across 
the desert among strangers, where they are 
likely to grow homesick and lonely. 

Sometimes the pillow on which they lay 
their tired heads at night may seem as hard 
as Jacob’s stone rest at Bethel; and some- 
times there will seem nothing kinder for 
their good nights than the shining stars of 
the silent sky. 

Well for them if some hallowed training 
from childhood’s days shall follow them out 
and overtake them in the night time, and 
by some sweet suggestion invade dream- 
land with the vision of the ladder of light. 
Well, well for them if a voice shall speak 
to them out of the great mystery of exist- 
ence and certify the fact of divine love and 
care by saying: “I am the God of your 
father and mother.” 

What is the religious life of my home? 
It is not important as to the street I live 
on, nor as to the style of house in which 
I reside. I need not be greatly exercised 
about the floors and walls and tables; but, 
ao I observe family worship? Where [ 
may work, what I may do, what may be 
my income, are all matters of minor con- 
sequence. Do I think enough of God and 
home to bring them together? 

My children know that I have a business; 
they hear me talk about it. Do they ever 
hear me speak of my God? They know 
that I own a house, a horse, a bit of ground. 
Do they know I have a Saviour? They 
know that I have a vote and certain politi- 
cal convictions; they hear me discuss them, 
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Do they know that I have an immortal 


hope and an eternal home? 

Is it possible for God to make me His 
strongest surety to my children? Could 
He certify Himself to them in the hour of 
trouble and need, of loneliness and temp- 
tation by saying: “I am the Lord God of 
your father.” 


The Oldest Form of Worship. 


Family worship is the oldest form of 
worship. The first priests were the pa- 
rents. God Himself ordained them _ to 


holy orders; and from that primal con- 
secration every man is to be a priest in his 
own house. He is to lead God’s worship 
there. The first church was a home and 
from the primal dedication every home is 
to be a sanctuary. 

One of the two earliest institutions given 
to the race is the family. God set the soli- 
tary in families. Thus worship took its 
rise in family life. The religion of the 
home is the most ancient cult and the 
priesthood of the hearth the most august 
and venerable of hholy orders. 


Decay of Family Worship. 


Nevertheless family worship to-day is 
perhaps of all forms of worship the most 
neglected. To tell its story would be to 
write the history of fallen altars, deserted 
and desecrated shrines, and an apostate 
priesthood. To many who worship in the 
church it does not occur to hold family 
worship. 

There has been a sad decay of the fam- 
ily altar. A census of any Christian con- 
gregation would reveal a marked falling 
off of prayer in the home. Parentage has 
demitted its priestly functions. Many of 
us are not giving our children the religious 
training we ourselves received. We grew 
up in homes hallowed by family prayers. 
What blessed associations come with the 
memory of the hour? 


First a hymn, then a chapter from the 
Book; then a man’s voice was heard plead- 
ing for his own. Sometimes it was a 
woman’s voice praying for her home. It 
was parental love wrestling for the chil- 
dren, invoking God’s care and _ seeking 
God’s guidance. 


Was there an absent one, the God of the 
Covenant was asked to keep him; a way- 
ward one, the Good Shepherd was asked to 
bring back the wanderer; a sick one, the 
ministry of the Great Physician was be- 
sought: an unfortunate one, the Heavenly 
Father was asked to put around him his 
tender and protecting arms. Was there 
impending trouble in that home, God was 
asked to guard to-morrow; was there great 
happiness, God was asked to consecrate 
to-day. 


After the needs of the family had been 
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laid upon the altar, faith pushed out and 
the needs of neighbors, of the church and 
nation and of the world were brought in, 
and by the tie of family devotion “bound 


with gold chains around the throne of 
God.”’ 


From that oratory the family arose 
anointed, with morning faces and confident 
hearts, stronger for work, truer to duty, 
happier and better for -all the tasks of life. 
It is from such a home as this that Ro- 
bert Burns lifts the curtain in the ‘‘Cottar’s 
Saturday Night.” It is such a home that 
follows one like a benediction across all 
deserts and through all nights; the old- 
fashioned home; home of memory; home 
of sainthood; home of safety; home of 
faith and prayer; home that, makes God 
nearer and duty fairer and existence hap- 
pier; home that makes “this life worth 
while and heaven a Surer heritage.” 


But things have changed. Conditions 
nowadays are different. With many of the 
good things of the simple past, the reli- 
gious life of the home has had to go. We 
are told that it is harder to have family 
worship now than in those quiet sluggish 
days of the uneventful past. 


Hindrances to Family Worship. 


There are difficulties which hinder the 
maintenance of a family altar. 


Lack of time is a serious trouble. Many 
do not observe family worship because 
they don’t have time. 


The world has changed in the last gene- 
ration. “All goes at top speed and every 
one is rushed. A hurried breakfast with 
the headlines of the morning paper to dis- 
tract attention from a _ sapless, tasteless, 
predigested cereal; a dash to business on 
an express train; the clatter and clash of 
office and street for three grinding hours; 
a quick lunch to keep soul and body to- 
gether; a pile of accumulating odds and 
ends for the fag of the day; a congested 
trolley or a crowded train home; a stupid 
dinner, a dozen yawns, and the bed until 
next day’s programme for the modern 
slave begins. 

Such is not an overdrawn picture of 
much of our modern way of living. Life is 
a dash through the crowd, a race to keep 
pace with steam and electricity. There 
is no time for prayer. 

Such is the practical difficulty in many 
hcmes. Family worship has fallen out be- 
cause there was no time for it. At firstit 
was interfered with, the habit dwindled 
from a daily to a Sunday observance, and 
finally was given up altogether. 

Wihat do we have time for? For _ busi- 
mess. We have time for making money. 
We have time to see any man out of whom 
we can make an honest dollar, but we 
have no time for family prayers. We have 
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time to read the newspapers, but not time 
to read the Bible. We have time to discuss 
trade and politics, but no time to teach our 
children about God and the world to come. 
We have time for anything we deem im- 
porant, but no time for family worship be- 
cause we deem it unimportant. We can 
get along without it. 

Lack of the praying gift is another dif- 
ficulty. Some of us are not disposed to 
exercise priestly functions because we do 
not possess the priestly gifts. We are not 
talented in prayer; we could not do the 
thing to edification. We can speak to our 
children on other themes but our words 
stick in the throat when the subject is re- 
ligion. 

Fortunately this trouble may be easily 
overcome. If one cannot make a prayer 
himself, he can memorize one some one 
else has made. Perhaps a better plan 
would be to get some one of the excellent 
manuals of tamily worship and read a 
Such books which may be heartily 


prayer. 
commended. are Dr. Robertson Nicoll’s 
volume on “Family Worship,’ containing 


Scripture readings and a prayer for every 
day in the year, and the Rev. F. B. Meyer’s 
“Prayers for Heart and Home.” 


Lack of inclination is perhaps a more 
serious difficulty than lack of time or 
ability. [If we were very anxlous to ob- 


serve family worship it would be accom- 
plished. One is anxious to have his home 
refined and to make it comfortable and 
attractive; but there is not always an equal 
anxiety for the religious character of the 
home. We divorce religion and home life, 
and get along very well. There 1S no 
family worship, because we do not care for 
it Is not this the honest, naked truth in 
many cases where family worship is not 
observed. 

Lack of piety is perhaps the most seril- 
ous difficulty of all. Some of us may lack 
religious character and conviction our- 
selves. Family worship demands that pa- 
rents live in harmony with the family 
altar. We may not be living where we can 
ecenduct family worship. If not is there a 
worse apostasy? 

There is no more solemn obligation than 
the spiritual culture of children. It is 
something to see that their bodies and 
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_the highest office 


minds are trained; to become impassioned © 


on the subject of child labor; to be absorb- 
ed with the quest for desirable social ac- 
quaintances; but these children have souls 
that are to live forever, and the most cruel 
parental neglect is that which sends a 
child out unprepared for the spiritual 
ecmbats of life. 

If not for his own sake, at least for the 
sake of his home and children, a man ought 
to live where he can lead them to God 
and help them to become good men and 
women. If a failure is ever . consecrated, 
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it is that of the man who fails earnestly 
striving to do this; if a blunder is ever 
hallowed it is that of parental love sin- 
cerely and faithfully striving to make the 


heme a place of Christian inspiration and 
influence, 


Family Worship Should be Maintained. 


Despite these and all other difficulties 
that may present themselves, family wor- 
Ship should be maintained. 

It should be observed for the sake of the 
home. It secures to the home those things 
which are essential to its happiness. 

It secures the sanctity of the marriage 
vow. People are not in the habit of going 
from family worship to the divorce courts. 


Family worship is needed by the home 
as a training. for the children. There is 
ne discipline like it. Parental care be- 


comes a link in the chain between God and 
the child. Life is daily brought into the 
presence of the unseén. The light of 
eternity glows on time, and in that lustrum 
the growing soul discovers its ideals. It 
looks beyond the material to the spiritual; 
beyond money and ambition’s mad plunge, 
and the talk of the streets and the shop to 
eternal realities. 


Horce and moral suasion are not needed 
for self-control is being achieved, and the 
young life is learning from the inner moni- 
tor to gather up the reins of conduct in his 
own hands and drive a straighter course. 

Family worship should be maintained for 
the sake of the nation. There is a bigger 
political issue than the personality of candi- 
dates, even when the candidates aspire for 
in the nation’s gift. It 
is the character of the citizens. 

The most important issue is left out of 
the platforms of all political parties. It is 
the fact that the vital interests of the na- 
tion center in the home. We need charac- 
ter more than trade. We should rate the 
quiet virtues of domestic life above com- 
mercial supremacy. 

Family worship should be maintained 
for the sake of the church. What is to be 
the church of the future? It will not be 
better than the home of the future. Irreli- 
gious homes will eventually produce reli- 
gionless churches. The form may last, but 
the spirit and power will have gone. 


The religion that has become only a pub- 
lic ceremonial is entombed. The prayer 
that does not echo with the devotion of 
the home lacks inspiration. The piety 
which is zealous only for cuits and canons 
and creeds, for the propagation of doctri- 
ral systems and the maintenance of priest- 
ly orders, but which is unmindful of the 
teaching of the home and forgetful of the 
family altar comes perilously near being a 
religion that is a calamity. 

So long as family worship is maintained, 
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public worship will be easy. There is no 
‘revival the Christian Church more sorely 
needs than a revival of family worship? 


The Religious Mission of the Home. 


In addition to every other consideration, 
the family should be the last place from 
which worship is permitted to die, because 
of the religious mission of the home. 

It is not difficult to trace the potent in- 
fiuence of family life in the development 
of the race. In it is the germ of those 
powerful and transforming virtues which 
sleep until there is the experience of father, 
mother, husband, wife, brother, sister, son, 
daughter. 

The family is the nursery of civilization. 
God is speaking to the race in family life. 
Shall we not give Him an audience? In 
the trust which our children repose in us 
He is teaching us our true relations to 
Him. In the name our children give us 
He is telling us our truest name for Him. 


The home is the Shekinah. What a 
mockery of home it becomes ‘without the 
Divine Presence! Our most important 
lessons in religion are those learned in 
childhood. They have to do not with the 
dogmas of a creed or the intricacies of a 
ritual, but with our personal relation to 
God, our sense of right and wrong, our 
love for Christ and our personal responsi- 
bility. 

If childhood have no tuition in these, the 
loss iS permanent. A godless home robs a 
child of its natural rights. It deprives it 
£ the opportunity to acquire a religious 
experience at the time it is most easily ac- 
quired and when its acquisition most 
powertully influences character. 


The home also becomes the type and 
prophecy of heaven. After a while the 
root-tree of the earthly home falls in, the 
fire burns low on the hearth and the light 
eoes out. Then we grow homesick for an 
eternal dwelling where all the orphaned 
shall meet, and the sundered ties shall be 
united in the bond that can never be 
broken. Out of the hopes and loves and 
memories of our earthly home faith’s dream 
is invaded with the vision of the ladder of 
light, and our Father’s voice calls us to 
our ‘everlasting habitation.” 


If such be the mission of the home, can 
there be a worse profanation than to 
paganize family life? 

He is more than wise who binds heaven 
and home together with the ladder of light; 
who consecrates his hearthstone with the 
fire from off the altar; who becomes God’s 
priest ‘to his children so that when the 
hard world tires and dulls and would de- 
stroy them, there comes a_ brightness 
above, vocal with the memory of a home 
that had God, and radiant with the hope of 
a hhome that God has for all His scattered 
children. 
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THE MAN IN THE BOY. 


In the acorn is wrapped the forest, 
In the little brook, the sea; 
The twig that will sway with the sparrow, 
to-day, 


Is to-morrow’s sturdy tree. 
There is hope in a mother’s joy, 

Like a peach in its blossom furled, 
And a noble boy, a gentle boy, 

And a manly boy, is king of the world. 


The power that will never fail us 
Is the soul of simple truth; , 
The oak that defies the stormiest skies 
Was upright in its youth. 


The beauty no time can destroy 

In the pure young heart is furled; 
And a worthy boy, a tender boy, 

A faithful boy, is king of the world. 


SIMPLICITY IN PRAYER. 


We have been greatly comforted at times 
by the fact that prayer may consist in 
simply asking for what we need or desire. 
Many a dear saint complains like this: 
“Oh, my prayers are so poor I am afraid 
they don’t go higher than my head.” 

Wherein are they poor? You certainly 
have some faith, or you would not pray, 
and your prayers do not have to be flow- 
ery in language; they don’t need to be 
eloquent; they don’t even have to be cor- 
rect rhetorically; they may just be the 
simple asking of a child from a father for 
what that child feels the need of, or even 
what he or she desires. 

Herein comes a great deal of stumbling 
regarding prayer, because we are apt to 
cennect it with ceremony. It is when one 
grows too earnest to hold to any degree 
of ceremony that wonderful answers come. 

The Pharisee in the temple stood and 
ceremoniously thanked the Lord he was not 
as other men, but the Publican, who was 
heard, forgot everything but his need and 
Simply asked for mercy. The very words, 
“Ask, and ye shall receive,’’ teach much 
regarding prayer. It teaches that asking 
is prayer, that asking brings an answer, 
and that the Lord requires those who 
would seek Him to come to Him as sup- 
pliants begging for what they want. 

The) first prayer” on | record “ass Ou- 
that Ishmael might live before Thee!” 
And the Lord heard and answered this 
retition. Just the expressed desire of a 
father’s heart. 

Much worry and anxiety is saved us 
when we remember that we are not heard 
for much speaking, ceremoniously, nor be- 
cause we are eloquent, nor because we are 
learned, but because we need and simply 
ask for what: we want in the name of the 
Saviour.—Ex. 
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HOW HE CAME TO BELIEVE IN 
MISSIONS. 


“No, Dr. Hull,” said Martin Reed, “I 
don’t believe in missions. Seems to me 
we have enough work piled up around us 
here.” 

“I am sorry to hear you talk like that, 
Martin. You have been my _ right-hand 
man in so many ways since I began my 
pastorate here that I do not want a single 
grace denied you. You don’t know how a 
man whose youth is gone covets other 
men’s youth for the Master. But let’s not 
have a difference to remember for the whole 
month of my vacation. Since you will not 
agree, We will change the subject.” 

They had stopped at the parsonage, and 
their eyes met with that heart-warming 
look of liking which is one of the most 
lasting sweets of life. 


“Martin, I want you to do something 
for me, I suppose, like all well-regulated 
Christians, you pray at morning and even- 
ing. For one month I want you not to pray 
a single time for yourself or your family.” 

“For what, then, doctor?’ Reed asked, 
uncomfortably. 


“Hor Whatever you please, Martin. ®aut 
not one word for yourself or your family. 
I’ll pray for them and for you, if you like, 
and give you free range. Don’t skimp 
your usual praying time—that’s all.” 

Reed laughed to himself as he went on. 
“T don’t know what he is after, but he is 
trying some experiment with this finger on 
my spiritual pulse. He can’t find out 
anything, though, unless I tell him.” 

When the two met a month later, the 
minister as brown as a ripe pear from his 
vacation, Martin apswered his question be- 
fore he asked it. 

“I believe in missions now, Dr. Hull.” 


“That warms me. But how did it 
happen?” 

“Why, you,happened it, and you know 
1t2? 

“Tell me about it.” 

“Well, that first night, when I went to 
pray before I slept, I found that I had no- 
thing to say. Doctor, I tell you it frighten- 
ed me to discover that in all God’s full 
world I could find nothing worth praying 
for but myself and my mother and Grace. 
I got through somehow, but it made me 
think—and I didn’t sleep very well. 

“We have never had family prayers at 
our house, though, perhaps— but that’s 
another story. Well, the next day, Uncle 
Daniel Burt came for a week’s visit, and of 
course he held family prayers. And equal- 
ly, of course, he called on me, as the man 
of the family to pray. 

I was up a stump. When I knelt down 
my head and my heart were as empty as 
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a new cup. You see, I couldn’t very well 
pray for spiritual blessings on a saint like 
Uncle Dan and leave myself out. So I de- 
voted the time to civic affairs. 

I didn’t realize how much I had agon- 
ized over the mayor, until, as soon as pray- 
ers were over, I saw Uncle Daniel seize the 
paper and look through it for sensational 
developments at the city hall. He didn’t 
find anything, and on the way downtown he 
said innocently, ‘Sonny, what kind of 
mayor is Jane Briggs’ son making?’ I told 
him the best kind—best we’ve had since 
=e been voting, but my face got pretty 
red.” 

Reed looked up slyly at the minister, 
whose laughing eyes in his grave face were 
like a bit of sunshine in a shady place. 

“The next morning I prayed for the poor, 
and for our institutions of learning, but, 
Dr. Hull, I felt something lacking; I felt an 
emptiness, a sense of limitation. Hereto- 
fore, I had begun with myself and radiat- 
ed a little way, but now I wanted to be 
able to say, ‘God bless the world—all but 
me,’ and I was not able. 


But you see, I had to acquit myself some- 
how, before Uncle Daniel, so I went to the 
Psalms for suggestions, and here the first 
thing I saw was the heathen given to 
Christ for His inheritance, and that the 
multitude of the isles are to be glad, be- 
cause the Lord reigns. How many times I 
have passed those things by looking for 
something ‘for me,’ something ‘personal’— 
in my littleness not seeing that these pro- 
mises are ‘personal’ to millions of folks 
Christ died for.” 

“After that I asked Uncle Daniel to do 
the praying, and it pleased him—he thought 
it was offering him the whole of the apple 
instead of half, because he was company. 
And. somehow, I saw that I had missed it; 
and I kept still and envied Uncle Daniel 
while he lavished himseif on the whole 
creation. 

Well, doctor, in short, you showed me 
the selfishness of my prayers, and God 
showed me the way out. I believe now in 
the world for Christ. And I’d like to pray 
a little for myself, too, for I don’t want to 
be the only man sitting down while all the 
rest are standing.” 

The minister spoke tenderly: ‘Pray all 
you like. You have entered into the se- 
cret, my friend’—Mary C. Johnson, in 
Epworth Herald. 


Let us not forget that life is brief; that 
time hurries; that the hour is critical; 
and that what we do to make our me- 


mories of earth beautiful in heaven, and 
heaven itself more populous for ever, 
must be done with noble service, with 


generosity, with sacrifice, with love and 
with prayer, and done at once. 
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WHERE CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
FAILED. 


A surgeon relates an experience he had 
with a patient of the Mrs. Eddy type, who 
was brought to the hospital to undergo an 
operation upon the lower part of the leg 
which necessitated baring the bone. 

When all was ready, and the attendants 
started to administer the anesthetic he 
stoutly demurred, declaring that as he had 
espoused the Christian Science faith it 
would be useless to take an anesthetic, as 
the operation would not hurt. 

The surgeon, not desiring such irregular 
proceedings, insisted that he be allowed to 
use the anesthetic, as he was confident the 
Lord would not interfere in a case of this 
sort, 

So positive, however, was the patient 
that it was useless, as he was convinced 
there would be no sensation, that the doc- 
tor yielded and commenced to cut. 

In about five seconds a quick and piteous 
appeal to desist came from the patient, 
who was now as white as he will ever be. 
“Doctor! doctor! stop, stop!’? The doctor 
stopped, and asked why he had interrupted, 

“Well, doctor,’ replied the Christian 
Scientist, “I have just thought of some sins 
I committed when a boy, and as long as 
that is on my mind I have mortal fear. 
Give me the anesthetic.” 

In about three minutes they had him in 
the only place where the theory of Chris- 
tian Scientists can be successfully practiced 
—in etherland, where pain is a fiction, the 
physical world unreal, and mortal mind 
does not disturb.—HExchange. 


ARE THE STARS INHABITED? 


Sometimes a man _ will spend hours 
thinking over this problem, and carefully 
weighing the pros and the cons, and pos- 
sibly he will conclude that some of the 
bright star-worlds that seem so like our 
Own must surely be inhabited, Then comes 
the question, ‘What kind of people will 
the inhabitants be?’ And long and learned 
discussions may follow on this point. 


We enter no protest against such specu- 
lations, for we believe in the study of the 
heavens; but we believe also that the tele- 
scope should be turned, not only toward 
the stars, but toward spots much nearer 
home, We should leave the stars alone 
sometimes, and find out if the house, not 
half a mile away, perhaps not ten feet 
away, is inhabited, and by what kind of 
people. It is all right to be interested in 
the welfare say, of the Martians, but it is 
just as necessary, at least, to be interested 
in the welfare of our own neighbors. 

Is it not strange, is it not blameworthy, 
that a man should think more of beings a 
million miles away than of those at his 
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own door?. It is all right to be caught up, 
occasionally, as Paul was, into the third 
heaven; but it is very necessary that we do 
not stay there, This old earth wants our 
services badly; and our work begins right 
at our own door. The. godliness that 
shines brightest at long distances is not the 
kind the world wants just now. It wants 
the godliness that scatters its brightest 
beams around its own doorstep.—Christian 
Guardian, 


THE TEN COMMANDMENTS. 
By Jo Capson, De: 


The decalogue is for all time It can 
never become out of date, It is for all 
men; and the men whose lives are ruled 
by it are the best men, the most honored 
men, the men of mightiest influence in 
their generation, the men whose memories 
are longest and best treasured. 

The decalogue is universal. There is no 
ecclesiasticism or sectarianism or nation- 
alism in it. It is not Mosaic, but divine. 
It is not Jewish, but human. It expresses 
those qualities of reverence and righteous- 
nes® of which human nature is capable. 

Several things must be borne in mind in 
any study of the decalogue: 

(1) The law is spiritual, Romans 7:14, 
Not external conformity, but heart alle- 
giance is the method of obedience, 

(2) the law is copulative, The two, 
tables—piety toward God and equity to- 
ward man—must not be put asunder. 

(3) The law is positive. Its prohibitions 
are affirmative, and its affirmations are 
prohibitive, 

(4) The law is inclusive. When any sin 
is forbidden, the things which lead up to 
the sin are forbidden, When any duty is 
commanded, the means that are to be em- 
ployed for the performance of that duty are 
commanded, 

(5) The law is a unit. Breaking one 
precept involves the breaking of the whole 
law. James 2: 8-11, 

(6) The law is a social obligation, What 
the individual is commanded to do he must 
endeavor to have others do. 

(7) The law is an expression of 
Matthew 22: 36-40.—The Westminister. 


love. 


“This earthly life, when seen hereafter 
from heaven, will seem like an hour passed 
long ago and dimly remembered; long, la- 
borious, full of joys and sorrows as it is, 
it will then have dwindled down to a mere 
point hardly visible to the far-reaching ken 
of the disembodied spirit. And thus death 
is neither an end nor a beginning, It is a 
transition, not from one existence to an- 
other, but from one state of existence to 
another.”’ 
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BRIDGE WHIST, ETC. 
; By A WHIST CHAMPION. 


Mrs. A. B. Sims, of Des Moines, Iowa, win- 
ner of the women’s whist championship of 
the U.S.A.. was one of the speakers at 
a recent Bible Conference at Winona, and 
gave her experience and testimony as fol- 
lows:— 


“After I saw what I was really doing, I 
burned up my whist board and cards, and 
I should like to speak in every church to 
the women and tell then: what card-play- 
ing led me to and will lead them to. 


I belong to Christ church, in Des Moines, 
and when I was most active at the card- 
table, I was also trying to work in the 
church. My husband was on the board of 
trustees, and I was at the head of the 
church sick committee. 


I looked about me iu the church and 
saw that card-playing was undermining 
our organization. The whist and euchre 
craze was sweeping the women of the 
congregation, and the church was sinking 
because of their neglect. The fever to 
play whist acquired such a hold on me that 
I abandoned my church work; in fact, I 
quit attending services. 


Finally, Mr. Sims and I fell to discussing 
it, and we concluded that my identity with 
the church and the card clubs of Des 
Moines made my attitude ridiculous. I 
continued to play cards up to December 17, 
1906. I had spent years studying whist 
from a scientific standpoint. I had given 
as much thought to the game as a minis- 
ter of a church could give to the Scriptures. 


Toward the close of my card career, I 
ceclared that I would give up euchre and 
whist parties, but would never abandon the 
regulation game of whist. On December 
17, last year, I heard Dr. J. Wilbur Chap- 
man preach on Amusements. I made up 
my mind that I would never touch a card 
again. 

The card craze, as it prevails among the 
women of this country, is the most serious 
competitor the Church has to-day. It is 
causing them to abandon home and church 
interests. I have had letters from women 
in every leading city in the United States, 
in which they declared that the Church 
ana society women have gone mad over 
bridge whist and other games. Letters in 
cimilar strain have come to me from Can- 
ada, Europe and Mexico. 


It was when these messages began to 
pour in upon me that the hold cards have 
taken on civilized women fully dawned on 
me. I want the women of the country to 
hear my experience. I want to convince 
them, if I can, that card-playing and Chris- 
tianity will not go together.—Christian In- 
telligencer. 
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VALUE OF GOOD TEMPER. 


It was a favorite saying of Bancroft, the 
historian, who was a vigorous old man at 
ninety, that the secret of a long life is in 
never losing one’s temper. The remark 
was simply a concrete way of expressing 
the hygienic value of amiability—a _ prin- 
ciple which until lately, has scarcely been 
considered in the training of children. 


Hitherto we have regarded fretfulness, 
melancholy and bad temper as the natural 
concomitants of illness. But modern sci- 
ence shows that these mental moods have 
actual power to produce disease. 


No doubt in most cases imperfect bodily 
conditions are the cause of irritavle and 
depressed feelings, yet sometimes the re- 
verse is true, and a better knowledge of 
physiotogical laws would show them to be 
effect rather than cause. 

The fact that discontended and gloomy 
people are never in good health is an ar- 
gument in favor of the theory that con- 
tinual indulgence in unhappy thoughts 
acts aS a poison and creates some form of 
disease.—“Boston Congregationalist.” 


DUTY AND DISCOVERY. 


Many a person, while in the discharge of 
a duty which required all possible resolute- 
ress, courage and exertion, has discovered 
within himself capabilities which he had 
never before suspected were there. When 
at first the duty was presented to him he 
may have shrunk from it; it appalled 
him by its largeness and its exactions: he 
believed that he was utterly incapable of 
rightly performing it. 


But he entered upon the task. Surprises 
awaited him. He discovered that what 
had seemed to be impossible of perform- 
ance was quite possible for him. He dis- 
covered that some of the grounds of his 
fear were only imaginary, or at least not 
as large and fierce as they had appeared to 
be. 


I think that this was in the history of 
Moses. He had pleaded most urgently 
with God to be excused trom the duty of 
leading Israel out of Hgypt. The thought 
was overwhelming. He dared not meet the 
requirements. With fear and trembling he 
at last entered upon his great duty. 


Then he began to discover himself. He 
had more courage than he suspected. La- 
tent capacities revealed themselves to him. 
His powers of endurance surprised him. 
ability to speak in public was a revelation 
to him. And he also discovered the ex- 
ceeding greatness of God. In the midst of 
his duty he saw God’s power as he never 
had seen it before them.—Ex. 
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THE DROPPED SCHOLARSHIP. 
(A Dialogue.) 


“O, yes, our auxiliary has decided to drop 
our orphan in India. She is not very pro- 
mising—in fact, the missionary wrote us 
that she was not exceptionally bright, and 
that she had even run away once. We 
don’t propose to throw our money away on 
such a case.” 

“Indeed! Then we are starting on a new 
and diverging line of missionary work than 
that marked out by Jesus? He came to 
save the lost, and declared that ‘They that 
be whole need not a physician, but they are 
sick” Is this the course we take with our 
own perverse ones?” 

“Well, but you see she is willful.” 

‘Really? What was that I heard you 
telling about your own Clara being ‘rather 
hard to manage’? Was it she who went off 
picking flowers while you thought her safe 
in school?” 

‘Dear me, how can you even think of refer- 
ring to my lovely child as in any way being 
like that ungrateful heathen? To be sure 
Clara is naughty sometimes, but no one 
would ever call her willful.’ 

“But have you thought of the great gulf 
between your child and this ‘heathen,’ as 
you call her? Your Clara was born in a 
Christian home, has always been taught 
truthfulness and obedience, she has been 
shielded from every evil influence, and yet, 
she is, as you admit ‘naughty,’ though to 
one not so well acquainted with her lovely 
disposition, it would pass for disobedience. 

“The little girl you propose to ‘drop’ be- 
cause you do not want to waste your money, 
is but one year older than Clara. She has 
been but a few years from her heathen pa- 
rents; she was not loved by them. They 
had already sold her to become the wife of 
a man forty years old. She never knew 
truthfulness nor purity, and now your aux- 
iliary is disappointed because their twenty 
dollars a year has not in four short years 
transformed her into a being superior to 
cur own lovely and beloved children?” 

“Well, I do think you have a way of 
locking at these things that brings them in 
a different light, but it does seem that we 
ought to have the best results. possible 
when the money is so hhard to get and much 
of it comes from those not very well able to 
pay.” 

“My dear friend, do not misunderstand 
me. What to your mind is the best pos- 
sible results in all missionary work? 
‘Come, let us reason together.’ Here is an 
orphanage containing two hundred and fifty 
children. Some are sick, some are blind. 
As to disposition they are as varied as that 
number of children in any school in our 
own land. 

“Now shall our missionaries select the well 
the bright, the teachable and then imitate 
the heathen around them by leaving the rest 
to die? The very best possible results from 
money invested is to prove to the Christless 
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nations that ‘Our God, even ours only’ cares 
for the unfortunate; and loves even the re- 
pulsive. 

“Perhaps we need tobe reminded as did 
those of old that ‘The heathen shall know 
that I am the Lord, saith the Lord God, when 
I shall be sanctified in you before their 
eyes.’ ”’ 

“Does the Bible really say that?” 

“Read it for yourself. Ezekiel 36:23.” 

“T want to thank you for this talk. I 
feel very differently about this whole work. 
Iwill gotomy auxiliary and lay the matter 
before them as I now see it, and perhaps 
they will not give her up after allt” 

“Let me suggest that the next meeting 
you ask some one to sing ‘The Ninety and 
Nine,’ and then just before you present the 

natter, ask them to kneel and ask God to 
help them do for this child as though it 
were their own.’—In Woman’s Missionary 
Friend. 


THE SUPREME TRUST. 


By Rev. J. Morton, D.D., TRINIDAD. 


The prophet by an acted parable led King 
Ahab to condemn himself for letting his 
prisoner Benhadad escape. In the midst of 
the battle a soldier is entrusted with a 
prisoner and charged, “Keep this man; if 
by any means he be missing then shall thy 
life be for his life.’ The man _ escaped, 
and the excuse is, ‘“‘As they servant was 
busy here and there he was gone.’’ And the 
decision is prompt, “Thou art _ self-con- 
demned.’’ 

Now life is warfare, and in both life and 
warfare the authority of king and captain 
is absolute. The soldier on sea and on 
land recognises that with him it is simply, 
“Duty or Mutiny;” but in lifa men do not 
recognize this. They forvet the first rule 
of the King’s service and substitute their 
cwn will for God’s and the loot of fat 
lambs for obedience. 

But the will of our King is right and it 
is the supreme rule of duty. In war and in 
life there is always a first, absolute duty 
which we neglect at our peril. This man’s 
duty was to keep his prisoner. That one 
thing assured, he might do other things, but 
nothing else done would atone for the 
escape of the prisoner. “Thy life shall be 
for this life.” 

A mother must guard her child. Much 
else she may do, but nothing else will count 
if the child is missing or found in the well. 
If the captain loses his ship while amusing 
his passengers, the secondary service be- 
comes a crime. The doctor must not risk 
his patient’s life even by attending church. 

And this law runs through all secular 
life; the entrusted, special duty must be 
Cischarged. All else is subordinate. We 
are able to do more things than one; but 
one is the first, the absolute duty. This we 
must do whether aught else be done or not. 
—Trinidad Presbyterian. 


The Children’s Pages 


SOME RECITATIONS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 


THE OLD YEAR. 


He steals away so quietly, 
I cannot bid him stay 

To ask the record of the past 
He marked from day to day. 


Yet every day and every hour 
Has in its buried past 

Something of good or evil done, 
Which must forever last. 


Dear Father, take the record, all— 
O wash the guilt away; 

And let the good be treasured up 
In that eternal day. 


THE WONDERFUL STORY. 


ee 


think that all little children, 
E’en the tiniest baby thing, 

Will learn the song that the angels 
And children in glory sing. 


There are thousands of little children, 
A great and pitiful throng, 

Who never have heard the story 
And never have learned the song. 


All over the world they are waiting 
For the song so simple and sweet, 
For the song the angels are Singing 
As they bow at the Saviour’s feet. 


*Tis for us who have heard it so often ‘ 
To send it far abroad— 

The wonderful song and story 
Of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


A TEMPERANCE LECTURE. 


There is danger in the glass; 
Beware lest it enslaves. 

They who have drained it, find, alas! 
Too often early graves. 


It sparkles to allure, 
With its rich ruby light; 
There is no antidote or cure, 
Only its course to fight. 


I, changes men to brutes; 
Makes women bow their heads; 
ills homes with anguish, want, 
And takes from children bread. 


Then dash the glass away, 
And from tne serpent flee. 
Drink pure cold water day by day, 
And walk God’s footstool free. 


disputes, 


WHAT MIGHT BE. 


If everyone were kind and sweet, 
And everyone were jolly, 

If every heart with gladness beat, 
And none were melancholy; 

If none should murmur cr complain, 
And everyone should labor 

In useful work, and each were fain 
To help and cheer his neizbour-- 

For you and me, just you and me! 

Then what a blessed world ’twould be. 


And if, perhaps, we both should try 
That glorious time to hurry; 
If you and I, just you and I, 
Should smile and never worry; 
If we should grow, just you and I, 
Kinder and sweeter-hearted— 
Perhaps in some near by-and-bye 
That good time might get started; 
Then what a blessed world ’twould be 
For you and me, just you and me! 


A MEMORY SYSTEM. 


Forget each kindness that you do 
As soon-as you have done it; 
Forget the praise that falls to you 
Yhe moment you have won it; 
Forget the slander that you hear 
Before you can repeat it; 
Forget cach slight, each spite, each sneer, 
Wherever you may meet it. 


Remember every kindness done 
To you, whate’er its measure; 

Remember praise by others won 
And pass it on with pleasure. 

Remember every promise made 
And keep it to the letter; 

Remember those wno lend you aid 
And be a grateful debtor. 


Remember all the happiness 
That comes your way in living; 

Forget each worry and distress, 
Be hopeful and forgiving; 

Remember good, remember truth, 
Remember heaven’s above you, 

And you will find, through age and youth, 
True joys, and hearts to love you. —Ex 


“We each of us live in a three-storey 
house. The basement is our physical -na- 
ture, the first storey our intellectual na- 
ture, and the top storey our spiritual na- 
dure. We can habitually occupy whatever 
storey we please. But it is certainly a 
mistake to live in the basement; and even 
in the second storey, we will miss the air 
end the view that belong to the top one.’ 
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A TINY MISSIONARY. 


“Gertrude, could you spare a dolly for 
the missionary box?’ asked mamma. “The 
ladies have a small corner not filled and 
we want to send it to-day. The minister 
has a little girl three years old who has 
never had a doll in her life, so I think you 
ought to let her have one of your children. 
Which shall it be?” 

“Why, mamma, I don’t see how I could 
give up any of my dollies,’ said Gertrude. 
“T love every one of them. I might send 
Polly, since she has lost her wig, but that 
is the only one. I’ll tie her hood on and 
maybe the little girl will think all dolls 
are like that if she, has never had one. 
The others are too nice to go to that cold 
country papa was telling about.” 

Some one was speaking to mamma from 
the kitchen, so she did not hear what Ger- 
trude said: The ladies met that afternoon 
to pack the last thing and send the box 
away, so when they were in the sitting 
room mamma called to Gertrude and Guy 
to bring their things for the children. 
Everything but the one corner of the big 
box was filled, and the dray had been en- 
yaged by four o’clock. 

“You are not going to give your very 
dest books and ball, are you, Guy?” said 
Gertrude, as her little brother brought 
his nicest things for the missionary box. 
“Don’t you know that isn’t the way to do? 
Why, mamma and the other ladies gave 
their very oldest things, and I’m going to 
send Polly because she’s lost her wig. 
Folks only put in the missionary box what 
they don’t want themselves.” 

“Tm going to give these,’ said Guy 
sturdily. “If they only get ald things in 
the boxes, they can have a little s’prise 
party with my good books. I guess the 
baby will like the ball if he can’t read.’ 

“T am afraid Guy is right,” said one of 
tne ladies, with very red cheeks, while 
Guy’s mamma fell on her knees beside the 
box and took out a very shabby old dress. 


“Let’s follow Guy’s example and send 
something very nice this time,’’ said an- 
other lady. “In an hour we can get lots of 
things together and I’m going to try.” 

Guy did not know what it was all about, 
but the ladies all hurried away and came 
back in a short time with nice new clothes 
for the missionary and his family, some 
lovely shoes for the baby, pretty handker- 
chiefs and even some candy and popcorn. 

“Isnt it going to be.a missionary box, 
mamma?” asked Gertrude, with wide-open 
eyes. “I thought you never sent nice 
things in your boxes to the West.” 

“We are going to this time,’ said mam- 
ma, crowding the nice new clothes into the 
vacant space. ‘Do you want to send Polly? 

“Not if you are going to take out all the 
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old things like that. I’ll send Josephine, 
for she is the very nicest child I have. Do 
you know, mamma, I’m glad not to lose 
Polly for all she has no wig, ’m glad 
those people are going to get some nice 
presents, arent you?” 

And all the ladies kissed Guy and said 
he was a dear little missionary himself for 
giving his pretty things first.—Cumber- 
land Presbyterian. 


ns 


DARROW’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


“Driver! What were you thinking of to 
leave the heaviest piece of baggage for 
this boy to carry? That suit-case is full 
of books. I’ve a mind not to let you 
arive us over. ’T'would serve you right.” 

“I—I don’t mind it,” panted the boy, as 
he straightened himself. U’m—big, and— 
strong, you see!”’ 


“Yes: I sed you are strong; but you'll 
not be strong long if you overlift like 
this. Driver, I say!” 


“An? it’s mesilf as is doin’ him a favor, 
sor, wid lettin’ av him wait on me passen- 


gers. Ef he jumps the worruk, then he 
loses the job, that’s all!” 

“Wait, Clara! I shall call another cab. 
Hi there!” 

“Oh don’t sir! Please don’t. I mustn’t 
lose this job sir. And I don’t mind, Sir, 


indeed I don’t. 
carried.” 

“Oh it is! So much the worse! Here!” 
and he slid a hailf-dollar into the small 
hand, ‘‘come to the Laurel House in about 
an hour! I want to see you. Come to 
the gentlemen’s reading-room.’’ 

“Oh, thank you, sir! Ill be there!” 
And as the irate driver drove away, Dar- 
row turned a double handspring; after 
which he started home with his prize. 

“What do you s’pose, mother? Oh, I 
hope he wants me to do something else!” 

Such riches! exclaimed the mother. 
“Why, that makes seventy-five cents to- 
day! You'll be earning as much as I do 
before long.” 

At the Laurel House, Mr. Emmons 
questioned the boy kindly, and learned 
that Darrow gave his money to.his mo- 
ther, who was “taking care of sister, and 
baby, and me, and all of us; till now, ’m 
so grown up that I do some of the taking 
Care Or sus. 

“The doctors have sent me down here 
to play golf,’ said Mr. Emmons. ‘Would 
you like to be a caddie, Darrow?” 

“T should like to be your caddie, sir.’ 

Now you're flattering me. I’m not 
always like this; sometimes I’m _ cross.” 
He drew down his eyebrows. 


It’s easier than some I’ve 
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But Darrow only grew more _§ serious. 
“Then I'll try all the harder to please ‘you, 
Bir,’? 

Indeed! Well, I expect to remain 
through the season. And I want one boy 
to be ready to play, or not to play, as I 
chance to feel. How would a dollar a 
day suit you?” 

“Oh, oh!” Then he grew. sober. 
don’t mean it.!” 

“But 1) do'imean, it’? 

“Then I can make mother take a vaca- 
tion like other people. Oh, I’m so glad to 
be grown-up—most! 

“Be on hand at nine, then, in the morn- 
ing. And—let me warn you, you'll earn 
that money! Good-night!” 

Darrow found a free place on the side- 
walk, turned a few more handsprings, then 
flew home to relate his new business en- 
gagement. 

The days passed. Mr. Emmons was 
pleased, and more, with his bright little 
caddie. One day he noticed two of the 
other caddies smoking cigarettes. And he 
noticed, too, that they were offering one 
to Darrow. He couldn’t see whether the 
boy took it or not, but it set Mr. Emmons 
to thinking. 

‘Darrow,’ he said the next morning, 
“the doctors tell me it is because I have 
smoked too much that I am in such 
wretched health. I see that some of the 
caddies are smoking cigarettes. Now, I 
don’t want you to do it. If you do—I 
shall look for some one else.” He paused 
to glance sternly at the boy. 


“But you won’t have to look. I’m not 
going to smoke. The boys say there isn’t 
any harm—not if you have the money; 
but I shan’t do it. Not if they give me the 
cigarettes. I’ve promise dnot to.” 

“There is harm in it, Darrow. I would 
be a well man to-day if it hadn’t been for 
tobacco. And I have smoked little for the 
last few years—only four twenty-five-cent 
Cigatsua day. -Lhat doesn’t.seem—” 


‘ay_Ol 


“Whew! a whole dollar! Every day! 
Pe wate i eArmMne. i Andy) all. the 
money mother had before I was. big 


enough to help take care of us. My!” 


“IT want you to know that smoking is 
bad for a man,’ continued the gentleman. 
“Whenever I’m cross it’s because I want a 
cigar. It is harder to break the tobacco 
habit than it is to carry suit-cases full of 
books. Mr. Emmons sat still so long 
that Darrow thought he was through with 
him, and, was turning to leave. ‘See 
here! I don’t like to have this battle 
four times a day and not feel that some- 
body besides myself is the better for it. I 
uséd to pay that dollar to the cigar dealers 
without a murmur. Now just as long as 
you will keep from learning to smoke, 
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Darrow I'll give that money to you for 
you mother.” 

Darrow couldn’t help it. He opened his 
mouth and gave a yell that startled the 
nervous man nearly out of his golf togs. 
Then he began to turn handsprings, and 
kept them up till Mr. Ermmons was dizzy. 

“Here! Darrow! Stop that! Yow ll 
get vertigo. Come here! Is it a bargain? 
Then shake!” 

Later in the day Darruw approached his 
new employer. His face was serious and 
long. Indeed, it was very long. ‘I don’t 
believe you know how much that dollar 
’mounts up to. Why, why, it’s over three 
hundred dollars a year! And not count in 
the Sundays!” 

“But we’re going to count in the Sun- 
Gays. They weren’t counted out of the 
other game, although we don’t play on 
that day, and there’s no reason why they 
should be out of this.” . 

Still Darrow felt that he should look 
after the interests of this reckless em- 
ployer of his. “Are—are you sure you 
can spare so much?” he asked anxiously. 
“Won’t you need it for something else?” 

Mr. Emmons laughed. “You are the 
best medicine I have found yet! Ill do 
my best to get along without that dollar a 
day. But any time I should feel unable 
to afford it why, you'll let me out of the 
contract, won’t you?’’ 

“Sure! ’Cause, you see, I’m getting big- 
ger every day. So, maybe mother won’t 
miss it by—the time you get to need it.” 

“Good for you! I see you are an honor- 
able man. Shake hands again! Suppose 
yo and I become business partners, hey?” 

“All right!” Darrow put out his brown, 
grass-stained hand into the slender one 
held out to him. 

“You don’t ask what the business is.” 

“Why—why, anything you are doing, 
sir. I’ll do the same thing—best I can.” 

“There you are!—flattering me again. I 
shall begin to think myself a pretty fine 
fellow if this keeps up. But there’s one 
thing: Although you and I are business 
partners, I want you to attend school regu- 
larly during the school terms; so as to 
learn how to take my place by and by— 
that is, if you don’t go to smoking, or 
doing something else I shouldn’t like in my 
junior partner.” 

‘1711 .be very careful, sir.’’ 

“That's right! Now, remember to ask 
your mother if I may come over to talk 
with her to-morrow, will you?” 

Darrow didn’t quite know what all this 
meant, but something inside of him was 
so very glad that he turned handsprings 
at every street corner all the way home.— 
Epworth Herald. 


HER CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


“T know something!” Cot Seven announc- 
ed, lifting her head painfully and smiling 
mysteriously across at Cot Six. Cot Six 
was not smiling; its not easy to do it with 
your face bound round with bandages. 
Friday’s Christmas — there! and Cot 
Seven fell back on her pillows in triumph. 
“I guess you didn’t know that, did you?” 

No, Cot Six had not known. She had 
not known much of anything except that 
from her little soles to the crown of her 
little burned head she ached, and wanted to 
€o home to her mother. 

“Well, ’tis; and I know something else. 
I’m going to hang up my stocking!” 

This time the bandaged head turned 
slowly and a pair of wistful brown eyes 
looked over at Cot Seven. “Honest!” 

“Honest, I am! I’ve decided to. It 
would be puffickly dreadful to skip Christ- 
mas. You going to? Why don’t you hang 
yours up, too?” 

“Where you going to get a stocking?” 
demanded Cot Six. Then a sudden. little 
wave of pity swept over her, and she was 
sorry she had said it. Oh, poor Cot Seven 
poor Cot Seven! Some things are worse 
than getting afire and ’most burning up. 

“Oh!” It was a little moan stifled in a 
little white pillow; for Cot Seven had just 
remembered that she would never need 
stockings any more. She hadn’t thought 
of it just that way before; and at Christ- 
mas time it seemed more terrible still! 

It was very quiet in both little white 
cots. Kind Nurse Hlizabeth smoothed up 
the covers gently and thought how nice it 
was that both little sufferers were ’ asleep. 
She did not see two little tears squeeze 
out from under Cot Seven’s closed lids and 
Slip down her white cheeks; but Nurse 
Elizabeth did hear a little whispered call 
from Cot Six as she was tiptoeing away. 
. She turned back quickly. “Well, dear?” 
her kind face down by the little white 
pillow. 

“T’d like my stockings, please,’ breathed 
Cot Six softly in her ear. Nurse Elizabeth 
started and anxiously felt the little face 
set in the frame of bandages. Was the 
child getting delirious? “Will you please 
bring ’em, and put one on Cot Seven’s 
pillow where she’ll see it when she wakes 
up? She hasn’t got any stocking to hang 
up Christmas. Hers were all _ spoilt, 
weren’t they, when she was run over? 
And—and I don’t s’pose she’ll ever have 
any more.’ Cot Six’s whisper ended in a 
little sob of pity. 

Nurse Elizabeth nodded brightly, but 
she could not speak without sobbing her- 


self. Her kind heart yearned toward both 
her little patients. She resolved instantly 
that both stockings should be full on 


Christmas morning. 
The other name of Cot Seven was Tilly 
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Gamble. Tilly had been run over by a 
wagon awhile ago and had both legs in- 
jured. The doctors had been doing every- 
thing in their power to save them and had 
been alternately hopeful and _ hopeless. 
But now unless a favorable change came 
within a very few days, they had decided 
that poor little Tilly must lose them both. 
All the ward knew it in the strange, sad 
way that bad news has of getting abroad. 
And Tilly herself knew, though everyone . 
had tried to keep it from her a little 
longer. 

Into the pillow of Cot Seven a hot little 
face was burrowing and a little sobbing 
prayer was being whispered. “Oh, thou 
Lord o’ heaven and earth,” prayed Tilly, 
as she remembered that minister’s prayer 
in church) “an ‘awful “thing “is "2o0in ite 
happen to one o’ thy little children; she’s 
goin’ to lose both legs. Oh, thou dear 
Lord, think of both legs! When thou said, 
‘Suffer little children,’ thou couldst not 
have meant for one of ’em to suffer as 
much as that. And she’s me—oh, Lord 0’ 
heaven and earth, that little girl is me! J 
thought if thou knewest I haven’t any 
mother—a little girl without a mother 
needs her legs so much, dear Lord! Please 
let them stay on forever and ever. Amen.” 

When Nurse Elizabeth came back, Tilly 
was asleep and quite peaceful and smiling, 
as though in her dreams at least “they” 
were “staying on.’ Nothing more was 
said between the two little neighboring 
cots about stockings or Christmas. One 
day and another, and still another, dragged 
on their weary lengths in the great room- 
ful of little white cots. Doctors and nurses 
came and went on their kind missions; one 
or two fortunate little patients went home, 
one or two new, unfortunate ones came to 
take their places. 

Pain and weariness sat on all the little 
lean white faces, but each made its brave- 
attempt at smiling. Something was the 
matter with Nurse Elizabeth’s eyes and 
lips and hands when she settled Tilly for 
the night on Christmas Eve. Her lips and 
eyes were smiling; her hands caught Tilly’s 
patient little face between them in a joy- 
ful squeeze. 

“Dear child—dear child, I know some- 
thing beautiful! Nurse Elizabeth whisper- 
ed. 

I know, Tilly whispered back softly; 
‘it?s Christmas Eve, and Christ was born.” 
‘Dear child! But this beautiful thing has 
you invit, Tilly 9 No; TP cant tell youre 
night. Go to sleep and dream a beautiful 
dream, and in the morning I'll tell you— 
Christmas morning, Tilly!” 

“Will it be—I don’t suppose it will be 
in my _ stocking?” breathed Tilly with 
shining eyes. For answer Nurse Elizabeth 
stooped suddenly and kissed her, because 
it was the only way just then that she 
could answer. “Never mind; Id rather 
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not know to-night. All I want to know to- 
night is that it’s beautiful. May be I’ll 
dream the rest!” 


And Tilly fell asleep to dream that she 
found a pair of wings in her stockings, 
Christmas morning, which an angel had 
lent her on account of her legs. They were 
beautiful wings—oh, beautiful! But she 
looked at them and smoothed their soft 
white feathers rather sadly, thinking of the 
pair of stout little legs that once—She 
opened her eyes suddenly and it was 
Christmas morning, and there was Nurse 
Elizabeth a-smiling down. And Cot Six 
a-smiling across! The beautiful thing?” 
cried Tilly in soft breatlessness. 

Yes, dear; it’s here waiting. 
Tilly!” 

lj) isn’t ini my ‘stock—I don’t see any 
stocking.” 


Guess 


It’s in both stockings, dear! There 
are two beautiful things; I put them in 
while you were asleep and you never 


knew. Are you ready?” 


“Ready,” breathed Tilly raptly. And 
Nurse Elizabeth drew down the white cot 
covers gently and raised Tilly’s head to 
see her own beloved legs in a little pair of 
White stockings. Not wings but her legs; 
those were the beautiful things in her 
Christmas stockings! 


“To—to stay on?’ she whispered. It 
couldn’t be to stay on! 

“Yes—dear child, yes, to stay. on!” 
Nurse Hlizabeth cried softly. “The doc- 


tors give them to you for your Christmas, 
Tilly. They could not be sure before, but 
now they are sure; you can have them to 
keep always.” 

“Forever and ever—amen,’’ murmured 
Tilly. Then her awed little face dropped 
into the pillow. “O Lord o’ heaven and 
earth, it isn’t the doctors; it’s thou!” she 
prayed; “it’s thou gives ’em and I thank 
thee—how I thank thee, dear Lord! Oh, a 
beautiful thing has happened to one o’ thy 
children and it’s me its happened to! I’ll 
try to be good forever and ever Amen.” 


All over the great rvomful of little white 
cots there was Christmas that day. There 
were toys and pictures and fruit on every 
little white cot—on Cot Seven, too; but 
the joy in Tilly’s face was not for those 
but for her two gifts that lay under the 
covers, her own, to stay on. When she 
slept it was to dream that she sent back 
the angel’s wings with a little note pinned 
to one of them. “You are very kind,” the 
note said, “but I do not need them after 
all, for I’m going to have my legs. If 
yowre acquainted with my mother, would 
you mind telling her? Tell her they’re 
going to stay on; oh, I know my mother’ll 
be pleased at that! And now I must 
close. They are beautiful wings and I 
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thank you, but you’ll excuse me for liking 
legs the best.’ 


Nurse Elizabeth walking down the aisle 
of little white cots came to Cot Seven and 
Saw the radiant sleeping face and stopped 
to kiss it. Dear child—dear child!’ she 
murmured, a soft reflection of the radi- 
ance on her own kind face.—S. S. Visitor. 


RELIGION IN TRIFLES. 


An eight-foot length of gas-tubing ° 
Madam? That will be ten cents extra, 
please,’ said the clerk, hanging up the 


Shorter piece the young woman had just 
returned and taking down another. While 
he was wrapping up the new package she 
turned to her companion and said, “How 
much did I return? It was _ five feet 
wasn’t it? or was it six feet? If it was, I 
owe fifteen cents instead of ten. 

“Why do you bother?’ was the reply 
“That is his lookout, not yours.” 

“Oh, but it is mine,’ was the rejoinder. 
“I’m going to seé how long it is. [I’m 
not positive, but my impression is that it 
is five feet.’ She hunted till she found 
the tubing, which proved to be just five 
feet. She paid the extra nickel and was 
off, leaving the clerk looking after her in 
puzzling wonder. 

“Now what made her do that?” he said 
to a cash girl who had witnessed the inci- 
dent. “She needn’t have done it; nobody 
would have known.” 

“God would have known,” the girl re- 
plied softly, her cheeks flushing faintly in 
the effort to speak the words. 

“God would have known!” All day the 
sentence repeated itself to the lad as he 
thought of different instances of petty 
trickery on his part in the past. At night 
it had not left him. In the morning it 
still haunted him. It marked the turning 
point in his life. 

The young girl had no idea of the far- 
reaching consequences of her words. She 
could not have foreseen their potency. But 
that act for the right not only changed the 
whole course of the boy’s life, but affected 
to a greater or less extent, for the better, 
the lives of all with whom he came in con- 
tact. 


“You can never tell when you do an act 
Just what the result will be; 
But with every act you are sowing a seed 
Though its harvest you cannot see. 
Each kindly act is an acorn dropped 
In God’s productive soil; 
Though you cannot know, yet the tree will 
grow 
Shelter the brows that toil.’ 
—Young People. 


And 
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THE COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE 
CF AN ORPHAN BOY IN INDIA. 


By Mrs. H. R. Scott, SURAT, INDIA. 

I was busy in the garden one morning 
when I saw Dushirja, one of the bigger 
boys, who works at the Mission Press, at 
this station, strolling about with an airy ot 
such ostentatious unconcern, CHat ser test 
sure he had something of importance on 
his mind, and I had little difficulty in 
guessing what it was likely to be. The 
boys know I am always to be found, in the 
garden inthe mornings, and when they have 
anything private to say, it attracts much 
less notice, and also requires less courage 
on their part, to come in on’ pretext of 
‘taking the air,” than’to \mareh” up the 
bungalow steps and request a formal in- 
terview. 

Dushirja made himself very useful that 
morning, helping to trim borders, to clear 
. out weeds, and to water the beautiful cro- 
tons, but he made no approach to business, 
and I did not attempt to force his con- 
fidence. I felt sure he would be back again 
the following morning, and so he was, still 
intent on being helpful. But it was not 
till the third day, as he was about to leave, 
that he opened negotiations by informing 
me that he was getting ‘‘very old.” 

“How old are you?” 

“HKighteen, nineteen, or may be even 
twenty, Madam Saheb. I came down from 
Mahoba in the famine year, ten years ago, 
and I was eight or nine or ten then, but it 
is written down in the Saheb’s book. If 
the Madam Saheb will look she will see 
that I am very old indeed.” 

This lament over advancing years (?) 
which may begin any time after fourteen, 
is a well recognised preliminary to a re- 
quest for permission to get married, so I 
knew without further questioning what 
Dushirja meant, and he knew equally well 
what I meant, when I said, “All right, Ill 
think about it.” 

It was some days ate as Wwe were 
pruning the branches of a rose tree, that 
Dushirja took the second step. “Has the 
Madam Saheb thought yet? The Saheb and 
_the Madam Saheb are my parents. If they 
do not take thought for their poor orphan 
boy, to whom can I go? I have no other 
hope.” 

“What salary have you?” 

“Five rupees a month” 
pence). 

“And how much have you saved?” 

“Over thirty rupees—enough for furniture 
and all the wedding expenses.” 


This seemed highly satisfactory; so I 
promised to ‘“‘speak to the Sahib,” my hus- 
band, and ask his permission, which was, 


(six and eight- 
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needless to say, what Dushirja was work- 
ing up to all the time, my part in the lit- 
tle drama being neither more nor less than 
that of a ‘“‘go-between.” 


The Sahib raising no objection the 
next point was to decide on the lady! On 
being questioned Dushirja at first disavow- 
é€d any preference for any one in particu- 
lar. ‘‘Who am I that I should presume to 
think for myself in such a matter? The 
Saheb and the Madam Saheb know best, 
and whomsoever they choose will please 
me.” 


But, being pressed a little, he admitted 
that there were three girls in his mind, 
any one of whom “would do,” subject to 
the Saheb’s approval, and on their coming 
up to a certain standard on enquiries be- 
ing made about them! “No, he had never 
spoken to any of them in his life. How 
could he? He had only seen them in church. 
He knew nothing about their character or 
disposition. As for looks, he attached no 
ee TN to them—you Pay live on 
ooks 


He would like his wife to be a good reli- 
gious girl, but beyond that there were only 
three points about which he was particu- 
lar—good health, good temper (so that 
there would be no fear of rows in the 
house), and the ability to earn something 
towards her own support, as he would not 
like to get into debt, and although the 
Sahib had promised to raise his salary as 
Soon as he got married, still two wage- 
earners in a house were always better 
than one !!!” 

On enquiries being made it transpired 
that one of the elect trio was not very 
strong, and another had an “unreliable” 
temper, so there was only one left; and 
on a certain morning, as we were busy over 
a bed of seedlings, Dushirja informed me 
that, after mature deliberation, he had de- 
cided to try his chance with her, and re- 
quested me to lay his proposal before the 
“Missy Saheb” in charge of the girls, for 
her sanction and for transmission to the 
Object of his affections. 

The Missy Sahib was favourable, and 
promised to interview Hira, the girl* in 
question, at an early opportunity, and to 
let Dushirja know his fate, and it was at 
this juncture he began to show the first 
signs of a lover’s anxiety. 

During the time that Hira was supposed 
to be “thinking’’ over her answer, he 
haunted the garden daily, on the lookout 
for news of the progress of his suit, and 
when two or three days had passed without 
anything definite to report, he could con- 
tain himself no longer. 

“Tf Hira would make up her mind quick- 
ly, Madam Saheb, and let me know, it 
would be well. If she is not going to have 
me, then I will think about some one else; 
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and if she is, I would like to be allowed 
to speak to her at least once, so that we 
might know each other a little, and begin 
to be fond of each other before the wed- 
ding. You see it is no use my thinking 
about her or letting my mind dwell on her 
till I know for certain that she is going 
to have me; so if the Madam Sahib would 
ask the Missy Sahib to ask Hira whether 
it is to be ‘yes’ or ‘no,’ it would be a great 
meherbani (kindness).” 

So I made another pilgrimage to the 
Missy Sahib, who then went to Hira, and 
in 2 short time Hira told the Missy Saheb, 
and the Missy Saheb told me, and I was 
able to tell Dushirja that the maiden was 
‘“willin’,’ and that they would be allowed 
to have an interview the next day. 


The interview proving mutually satisfac- 
tory, the engagement was arranged forth- 
with, and the bride-elect duly presented 
with a saree and a set of glass. bangles, 
which in this country take the place of a 
ring, and they also got permission to cor- 
respond occasionally with a view to in- 
creasing their knowledge of each other, 
and, we may presume, to “begin getting 
fond of each other.’ 

A house in the compound happening to 
fall vacant at this time, the Sahib gave it 
to Dushirja, and the next excitement was 
the getting of it furnished. Dushirja now 
began to haunt auctions and second-hand 
furniture shops, appearing regularly in 
the garden to report progress as he went 
along. Sometimes it was a cup and saucer 
he had picked up for “next to nothing,” 
sometimes a lamp, sometimes a glass or 
plate, but the crowning triumph of all 
was when he secured a second-hand bed- 
stead, as good as new, for two and four- 
pence! 

By the time the house was whitewashed 
and ready, and the little bits of furniture 
all laid in, it was time to discuss the 
wedding-clothes, and this gave Dushirja 
fresh excuses for visiting the garden, to 
which he seemed to have become quite at- 
tracted. Too many of the natives are 
fond of going in for gaudy-colored satin 
coats on these occasions, which cost a lot 
of money, and are not of much use to 
them for ordinary wear afterwards; but I 
was glad to find that Dushirja had sensible 
notions on the subject, and did not mean 
to get anything useless or extravagant, 
and I thought he looked very nice indeed 
when he appeared in church on the 
eventful morning, in plain white, washing 


ciothes, with tan shoes and a crimson 
velvet cap, by way of marking the occa- 
sion. 


He and Hira seem as happy together, 
for so far, as if they had spent years 
studying each other’s temperaments and 
tastes; and when one sees how well these 
“made” marriages as a rule turn out, one 
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is almost inclined to say, ‘Blessed are 
they that expect little, for they shall not 
be disappointed.” 


Dushirja’s wooing occupied between five 
and six months, and I feel my morning 
occupation quite gone since he got mar- 
ried and settled, but there are indications 
that some of the other boys are beginning 
to feel themselves ‘‘advanced in years,’ 
and I have no doubt but we shall have 
other “cases” on hand before long. 


It is a very real satisfaction to sée the 
boys happily married and settled down, 
and their gratitude and responsiveness to 
any sympathy or interest shown them at 
Such a time is quite touching, and well 
repays one for the time and trouble it 
costs.—The Missionary Herald. 


TWO BOYS. WHICH ARE YOU? 


A poor man, by hard work had managed 
to send his boy to college. One day he 
tcok a load of wood to the city, perhaps to 
pay his son’s bilis. He met his son walk- 
ing down the street with some of his com- 
panions. 

So pleased was the father, that he got 
down from the load of wood and hastened 
to speak to him. 

But the son looked the other way and 
burried on. He was ashamed of his fa- 
ther’s shabby clothes. 

What base ingratitude for all his fa- 
ther’s kindness. 

The best student of his year, the leader 
of his class, had just received the gold 
medal from the President of the college, 
amid the hearty applause of his fellow 
students. Then he stepped from the plat- 
ferm, walked down the aisle to a poor, 
plainly-dressed woman who had sat and 
watched the proceedings with tears in her 
eyes, and pinning the medal on her dress, 
he said, ‘‘“Mother I should never have won 
it but for you.” Which boy are you? 


Seen 


BE SQUARE. 


We may name a hundred drawbacks 
That a man must meet in life, 
We may say it’s all a “battle” 
And a never-ending “‘strife,’’ 
Then resolve to meet it bravely— 
Stand the test—to do and dare— 
But the secret of true Victory 
Lies in one word, just be ‘‘square.” 


‘There is something in the twinkle 


Of an honest fellow’s eye 
That cam never be mistaken 
And can never be passed by. 
Be his station high or lowly, 
There’s that dauntless, upright air, 
That convinces all beholders 
That the man they see is “square.” 
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HOW PRAYER WAS ANSWERED. 


A gentleman living in the country had a 
large sum of money paid to him, and be- 
fore depositing it in the bank, was obliged 
to go from home, leaving his wife and 
little daughter without a protector. 

Some time during the night his wife was 
awakened with a feeling that some one 
Was in the house. She listened and could 
tear footsteps moving about. 

The noise aiso aroused the little daugh- 
ter. With childish trust she said, ‘““Mam- 
ma, won’t God take care of us now papa is 
away.” Her faith seemed to strengthen 
the mother, who yielded to her entreaties 
to pray that they might be kept safely. 

She arose from her bed, and, kneeling 
beside it, poured forth a fervent supplica- 
tion to the Heavenly Father to shield them 
from all harm, after which they again re- 
tired. Upon going down stairs in the 
morning, they found everything .as_ it 
should be, nothing had been disturbed. 

About two years later the father was 
sent to visit a man who had formerly been 
ix, his employ, and who then was lying on 
cis deathbed. He confessed that upon the 
night in question he had entered the house 
for the purpose of robbery, knowing that 
the gentleman had received the money, 
and had gone away from home, leaving his 
home unprotected, but upon hearing the 
prayer of the wife, his conscience was 
smitten, and he dared not carry out his evil 
intention. 


It was that prayer alone that prevented 
him from possible murder, which he would 
have committed, had it been necessary for 
him to do so in order to secure the money.— 
Our Dumb Animals. 


STOP AND WEIGH THINGS. 


A farmer came into the village store very 
angry. 

“Look here,’ he began suarply, “I bought 
&@ paper of nutmegs .bere yesterday, and 


when I got home I found ’em more’n half. 


walnuts. And there is the young villian I 
bought ’em of,’ he added, pointing to the 
proprietor’s son. 

‘John,’ said the father, “did you sell this 
man walnuts for nutmegs?’’ 

“No, sir,’ was the ready response. 

“You needn’t lie about it,’? exclaimed the 
farmer, still further enraged by the young 
man’s assurance. 

“Now, look here,’ said John, with a 
sood-natured smile, “if you had taken the 
trouble to weigh your nutmegs, you would 
have found that I put walnuts in extra.” 

“Oh, you gave them to me, did you?” 
asked the man, in a somewhat mollified 
tone. 

VALS, sir. 
children.” 


I threw in a handful for the 
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“Well, if you ain’t a good one!”’ the man 
remarked, with restored good humor. “An’ 
here I’ve been making an idiot of myself. 
Just put me up a pound of tea, will ye! 
Ill stop and weigh things next time.’”—Ex. 


—_—_—— 


DOING MORE THAN OUR SHARE. 


No man can be “kept down” who al- 
ways does a little better than any one 
has a right to expect of him. And no 
man ever “gets to the top” in any walk of 
life unless he does just this. It is such a 
Simple recipe for sure success, and is so 
often called attention to, that the wonder 
is that we are so slow to adopt it. 

The man who only fills his place, and 
ns more, is likely to remain a fixture in 
that place, while others, who are more 
than filling their places, crowd. themselves 
cut into bigger, better positions. Indeed, 
the man who no more than fills his place 
is likely to lose even that place to one who 
gives evidence of being able to make still 
more of it. 

Christ himself struck unmistakably at 
the failure of stopping with our own work 
when he said, “when ye shall have done 
ali the things that are commanded you, 
say, We are unprofitable servants; we have 
dene that which is our duty to do.” We 
begin to make ourselves profitable only 
when we do more than our simple duty.— 
Ex. 


FUJTYAMA. 


“sacred mountains” 
is most sa- 


Of all the so-called 
in Japan, oeautiful Fujiyama 


cred. 
It is seen as travellers approach the 
coust, and when they behold it outlined 


zgainst a pure sky they no longer wonder 
that Japanese poets sing its praises, and 
artists sketch it again and again upon 
fans, Screens, vases, and aimost everything 
which calls for decoration. 

It is, like most of the mountains in 
Japan, volcanic. The height of the crater 
is 13,997 fect, and the highest peak is 14,- 
177 feet. Up its sides millions of pilgrims 
press their way every year. 

It is believed that whoever climbs Fuji, 
as a religicus act, gains health and good 
fortune from the god whose spirit still 
abides upon its summit. 

Among the bands of pilgrims, wearing 
large hats like the men, and like them 
carrying upon their shoulders the matting. 
for a bea at night, old women are often 
seen. They walk miles and miles, jingling 
their pells and holding their rosaries until 
they reach the shrine where they may ask 
some special blessing.—Cnildren’s Mission- 
ary Magazine, 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPICS FOR 1908. 


Jan.—Principal MacVicar. 

Feb.—Reyv. Dr. Geddie. 

Mar.—The Gordons of Erromanga. 
Apl.—Mackenzie of Korea. 
May—Mackay of Formosa. 
June.—Norman Russell of India. 
July.—J. W. McLeod of Trinidad. 
Aug.—John Gibson of Demerara. 
Sep.—T. Craigie Hood of Honan. 
Oct.—Dr. Lucinda Graham of Honan. 
Nov.—Dr. W. A. MacKay. 

Dec.—The Cong’tn. a Miss’y Organization. 


TOPIC FOR JANUARY. 


DONALD HARVEY MACVICAR, 
D.D., LL.D. 


Perea A oa): Mowatt, D.D., MonrTREAL. 


MacVicar is Keltic for—“Son of the 
Eagle.” Long ago—so runs the story—an 
eagle in his flight swooped down upon an 
Irish village, and in his talons bore off an 
infant. This infant was carried over to 
Scotland, and dropped in the Mull of Kin- 


tyre, and so became the father of the 
MacVicars. 

‘The subject of this sketch was the 
Seventh son of John. MacVicar, a man 


noted for his stalwartness, both physically 
and religiously, and was born at South 
End, near Campbelltown, Argyleshire, Scot- 
land, on November 29th, 1831. At the 
age of four, the family emigrated to Can- 
ada, and settled in the virgin forest near 
Chatham, Ontario. 

In a log-house, and amid the rude _ pio- 
neering of the early Canadian settler, the 
boy grew. He spoke only Gaelic till he 
went to school. The school he went to 
was a log school of the most primitive 
sort, and was known as “Barefoot’s Hen 
House,’ and his first teachers were of a 
‘type long since extinct. Thus his early 
education suffered. Still, he hungered for 
knowledge, and when it came to be with 
him a question—‘‘Life on the farm or col- 
lege’—he had no difficulty in coming to a 
decision. 


The next you hear of him he is aboarda 
lumbering coach, bumping over corduroy 
roads, on his way to Toronto. He is now 
a youth, breaking with a past dear as love 
and home and piety can make it, and ven- 
turing upon a future, untried as yet, but 
radiant with hope. How much such a 
step, as we see it to-day, meant to him 
away back in the fifties of last century! 
How much, student of to-day, it means to 
you! But the Lord was leading him, and 
he felt sure of it, and so went forward. And 
the Lord that led him will lead you. Fol- 
low on, then, and fear not. Let it be for- 
ward with you, as with him to the trials 
and triumphs of life’s struggle and battle 
in' the high piaces of the field. He suc- 
ceeded; you wiil succeed. 

He entered Gate’s Academy to prepare 
for college, and in due time found him- 
self a student at Knox. Under such emi- 
nent educationists as Principal Willis, Dr. 
Burns, Panton Young, especially the last 
named, he became a hard-working and 
enthusiastic student. 

During his college days, not only did he 
grow in knowledge, but also in religious 
experience, and you find him, on the 22nd 
of January, 1854, when he was twenty- 
three years of age, drawiug up a covenant, 
which he calls—‘‘Balancing sheet with 
my own soul”’—and solemnly subscribing 
it. He was evidently passing through a 
time of soul sifting and searching, but by 
the grace of God he came out on the right 
side, confirmed in faith, and fully decided 
to follow Christ. 

When passing through college ihe had 
taught several terms, and proved himself 
a capable and successful teacher, and he 
was urged to make teaching his profes- 
sion, but he was drawn to the ministry. 
Thus was he led, and it was the Lord’s 
leading. He often remarked, in later years, 
that people were much mistaken, who im- 
agined that he had himself planned every- 
thing. As he put it, he never planned 
anything. He just “trusted from day to 
day, and year to year, in a personal Re- 
deemer, who revealed himself in never- 
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failing and often 
providences.”’ 

He was ordained to the ministry on 
October 19th, 1859, at Guelph, Ontario, and 
he records that “the church was not full.” 


utterly undreamt of 


But it was ‘full when he left, thirteen 
months later, to accept the call to Cote 
Street Free Church, Montreal. In May of 


that year also he was united in marriage 
to Eleanor Goulding, who still survives 
him, a union full of blessing to both. 

He was inducted into the pastorate of 
Cote Street Church, Montreal, on Janu- 
ary 30th, 1861, and continued the highly 
esteemed pastor of that prominent con- 
gregation, till his call to fill the chair of 
professor and principal of the new Mont 
real Presbyterian College in 1868. 

He was a faithful and devoted minis- 
ter of the gospel, a hard student, most 
thorough in his preparation for the pulpit, 
a forcible and edifying preacher, a house 
to house pastor, and greatly beloved by 
his people. Arrayed in his pulpit robes, 
and filled with his message, he was a com- 
manding figure, and might have shone, 
had, the. Lord, so , willed. it, sin» larger 
spheres of labor. But the Lord had order- 
ed otherwise, and no doubt wisely, both 
for himself, and the interests he served— 
his true life-work. 

At the Synod meeting of 1868 a new 
chapter in his career opens, and it was 
not his planning, but the Lord’s leading. 
As early as 1863 a college at Montreal 
Was deemed a necessity, and steps were 
taken to interest the public in such a 
movement. One cold winter night in 1864 
a meeting was called, and met in the par- 
lor of John Redpath, Terrace Bank. This 
meeting was attended by two ministers and 
seven laymen, which about represented the 
extent of the interest in «the enterprise. 
MacVicar was one of the two ministers. 

It was not till 1867 the Synod launched 
the project. In the Autumn of that year 
lectures began in the basement of Erskine 
Church, the Rev. Dr. Gregg, pastor of 
Cooke’s Church, Toronto, lecturing for 
three months, and Rev. William Aitken, 
of Smith’s Falls, the other three months. 
Ten students attended the lectures, known 
afterwards as the ‘Cellar Graduates.” 
Such was the unpretentious beginning of 
the college, but it was a beginning. 

When the Synod met in 1868 it was felt 
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that the undertaking must be pushed with 
more vigor. So two things were agreed 
upon—College buildings to be erected with- 
out delay, and a principal to be appointed. 
After vain attempts to fill the chair by 
great men from abroad, it was finally de- 
cided, but not without opposition, to call 
MacVicar. And he accepted the appoint- 
ment, and threw himself into the hazar- 
cous venture. He said to the College 
Board at the first meeting after his instal- 
lation: “Gentlemen, I have concluded to 
try the work of this new Institution, and 
will continue it so long as I think it the 
wise thing to do. When I think otherwise, 
I shall leave.” 

He said no more, but got to work. At 
this time he was a young man of thirty- 
seven, full of energy, full of courage, full 
of faith, and he needed it all. The work 
laid upon him was great, the task hercu- 
lean. Buildings had to be erected, money 
to be raised, professors of like spirit with 
himself to be found, students to be ga- 
thered, the church’s interest in the project 
to be awakened and enthused, everything in 
a word, to be created. 

But he threw himself into the cause, 
believing it to be of God, and by the ‘Di- 
vine blessing he was able to achieve won- 
ders. Friends rallied around him, difficul- 
ties were overcome, opposition disarmed, 
money came pouring in, and so a noble 
Institution was built up. But not without 
prayers and tears;—an Institution, that, 
architecturally, is an ornament to the city, 
that, educationally, stands for consecrated 


scholarship, and_ that, spiritually, has 
been of immense service to the church 
and religion. Py. 
To tell the story of it in detail—its 


trials and triumphs—is far beyond the 
scope of this paper. Enough to say, that 
for thirty-four years—from 1868 to the 
close of 1902—his zeal never flagged, the 
fire on the altar never purned low, and he 
left behind in the College, and especially 
in the men trained for the ministry under 
his care—three hundred and more—occupy- 
ing, as many of them do, important posts 
poth at home and abroad, a monument of 
his greatness and goodness. 

His college work, however, was but one 
department of his educational work. In 
1865, he was appointed by the Provincial 
Government a member of the Protestant 
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Board of School Commissioners. In that An , incident. occurred, in» his own 
capacity he acted for some thirty-one ministry that set him all on fire. One 


years, fifteen of which he was chairman. 

At the time of his appointment the Church 
of Rome had practically undisputed posses- 
sion of all the educational interests of the 
Province, and things were in a most de- 
plorable condition educationally, and the 
Protestant minority were compelled to 
suffer under grievous burdens. There 
was not a single Protestant in the offices of 
the chief Superintendent of Education, 
whose department controlled all the Pro- 
testant schools, administered their funds, 
and determined their school books. At the 
time the Protestant population of Montreal 
was 40,000, their property two-thirds of 
the whole city in value, and they had but 
three public schools. 

He fiung himself, with heart and soul, 
into the struggle, and with pen and 
tongue, fought valiantly for equal rights. 
This battle was at last won. In 1869 a 
law was enacted recognizing the equal 
rights of Catholics and Protestants. This 
meant a great deal to the Protestant 
Board. When Dr. MacVicar joined the 
Board in 1865 its revenue for school pur- 
poses amounted to less than $3,000; after 
the enactment of the new law in 1869, to 
more than $19,000, and very largely 
through his efforts. 

His labors as Chairman of the Sehool 
Board were immense, but he freely gave 
himself to the great work, and the educa- 
tion of the city, and also throughout the 
province to-day, owes very much to his 
untiring energy and self-sacrificing public- 
spiritedness. 

And now we come to the third great de- 
partment of his life-work—French Evan- 
gelization. He was not long a minister 
in Montreal till he became intensely in- 
terested in the Romish Question. When a 
student in Knox College, Toronto, he had 
undertaken to canvass for the old French 
Canadian Missionary Society, and in later 
days he had to reproach himself for his 
“unaccountable timidity” in presenting 
that list to fewer persons than his 
conscience justified him. It was not until 
he came to live and work under the sha- 
dow of Roman Catholicism he learned its 
true character, and from that moment no 
one was able to reproach him for his luke- 
warmness or unaccountable timidity. 


summer day he strolled to where a mem- 
ber of his church was making hay— 
“Fletcher’s Field.’ Up on the load was a 
bright intelligent French Canadian boy. 
He called him down, and gave him a 
French New Testament. 

The little fellow so read the good book 
that he refused to pray any longer to the 
Virgin Mary. He was arrested and 
thrown into prison by the Mayor of St. 
Jean Baptiste Village. When called’ to 
account for his conduct, he created no 
little horror in court by his determination 
to persist in the course he had adopted. 
He was told he ought to be ashamed of 
himself. He said: “I am not ashamed of 
myself,” and pulling out of his pocket the 
little Testament, he read in the ears of 
the court. “Whosoever shall be ashamed 
of me and of my words, of him shall the 
Son of man be ashamed when He cometh 
in the glory of His Father and the holy 
angels.” 

The little book was snatched from his 
hand. That night he was locked up in 
jail. Next morning he was allowed to go 
home with his mother and brother and 
sister. They stopped at a wayside inn. 
There the boy made his escape to the 
woods, and returned to the city to be 
free. To the Doctor he was a little cham- 
pion of spiritual liberty, a hero of the 
faith, who knew what it was to forsake 
mother, brother, sister, home, and face 
persecution and imprisonment for Christ’s 
sake, and the gospel’s. There are still 
those who call such a thing proselytism, 
but he called it French Evangelization, and 
believed in it with all his might. 

At the union in 1875 he became chair- 
man of the Board of French Evangeliza- 
tion, and continued to fill that position till 
his death, giving twenty-seven years of 
loyal service to that patriotic cause. Many 
things occured during those years to en- 
flame his zeal, chief among which were 
the smallpox epidemic, the Chiniquy riots, 
and the Riel Rebellion. We can only 
briefly touch on some things. 

It was in 1885 that Montreal was visited 
by tne smallpox epidemic. To stay the 
plague the Church of Rome set on foot 
pilgrimages to sacred shrines, which of 
course tended only to spread the disease. 
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When therefore the mayor was called upon 
to enforce the laws of health, and vacci- 
nate the people, it led to riots. 

Then there was an ecclesiastical pre- 
scription, which was claimed to be an in- 
fallible remedy for smallpox and _ every 
other ill. This was a tiny picture of the 
Virgin on thin paper, which, when swal- 
lowed in a little water before each meal, 
would be sure to effect a cure in every 
stage of the loathesome disease. The sale 
of these pictures was enormous, and was 
a source of revenue to the church. But, 
of course, the plague was not stayed. It 
was nothing but a cruel fraud in the name 
of religion. All this impressed the Chair- 
man of the Board with the necessity of 
pushing French Evangelization, and teach- 
ing the people better. 

Then the Riel Rebellions of 1869 and 
1885 stirred his soul and set on fire his 
patriotism, for he felt that the Church of 
Rome was back of that base man, and was 
using him as her tool to get control in 
the Great Northwest. 

Then Chiniqguy came upon the scene 
with his fiery eloquence, preaching the 
gospel to immense throngs of his country- 
men. Many Protestants and Presbyterians 
questioned his zeal, denounced him as a 
firebrand, and kept aloof in the battle he 
waged, but Dr. MacVicar felt it his duty to 
be with him, prepared to fall, if need be, 
at his side, championing the cause of free 
speech, and maintaining every man’s right 
to think for himself in religion as well as 
other things. 

French Evangelization was thus dear to 
his heart. The last meeting he presided 
over was that of the executive of that 
Society. He retired from that meeting, 
apparently in the best of health, and an 
hour afterwards was found dead in his 
study chair. Thus passed one of the best 
of men, and one of the strongest cham- 
pions the cause of: truth and liberty has 
ever had in this land. He died, as he liv- 
ed, at the post of duty. Full of honors, 
and beloved by all, he entered into rest on 
Monday afternoon, Dec. 15, 1902. 


eu 


Nobility of character manifests itself at 
loop-holes when it is not provided with 
large doors.—Mary E. Wilkins. 
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IT IS A MISTAKE 


To imagine that you can be as good a 
Christian out of the church as you can in 
it, or that you can be a secret Christian. 
The instinct of a new heart is to acknow- 
ledge God. The change effected in a true 
Christian experience compels confession be- 
fore men. 

If one should propose to keep his ex- 
perience of God’s grace secret, he would 
falsify the very nature of Christian piety. 
Therefore Christ said, “Confess me before 
men.” “With the heart man believeth un- 
to righteousness; and with the mouth con-. 
fession is made unto salvation.” 

There is no encouragement given to the 
notion of salvation by secret piety in any 
Scripture teaching or example. The Mas- 
ter said: “Let your light shine before 
men.”’—Presbyterian Standard. 


THE CARE OF OUR MINDS. 


A famous specialist in insanity, who 
has closely studied the causes of lunacy for 
many years, declares that two things lead 
directly to it—lack of self-control, and lack 
of patient orderliness. Only one fifth of the 
patients in the insane asylifms, he says, in- 
lerit mental disease. The other four-fifths 
largely drift into it through their own 
folly. 


Every fit of temper controlled, every 
orderly habit learned, every patient 
bit of work held to and carried out, 


strengthen the mind, he declares; and every 
passion yielded to, every carelessness and 
disorderly trait indulged, is a real mental 
danger. We can help to build up our own 
minds, or we can help to break them down.— 
Ex. 


JOINT HEIRS WITH CHRIST. 


A dying judge said to his pastor, “Do 
you know enough about law to under- 
stand what is: meant by joint tenancy?” 

“No,”? was the reply. 

“Well,” he said, “if you and I were joint 
tenants on a farm, I could not say to you, 
That is your hill of corn, and this is 
mine; but we would share and share alike 
in everything on the place. I have just 
been lying here and thinking with unspeak- 
able joy, that Jesus Christ has nothing 
apart from me, that everything he has is 
mine, and we will share and share alike 
through all eternity.”—Selected. 


World Wide Work. 


A FRENCH SYNOD IN 1557. 


In 1492, (the year Columbus discovered 
America,) the University of Paris—Roman- 
ist to the core—hailed with enthusiasm 
the promulgation of the doctrine of the 
Immaculate Conception; yet in 1512, one 
of its professors, Lefevre d’Etaples, set 
forth in his lectures with impressive clear- 
hess, the doctrine of Justification by faith, 
that doctrine of a Standing or of a falling 
Church. Subsequently, he discussed the 
whole round of Romish doctrines only to 
declare them to be unscriptural and to be 
rejected. 

While Lefevre was writing thus, “Luther 
was a monk in his cell; Zwingle was a 
priest in Glarus, and Calvin was in his 
cradle.”’ 

With the writings of Lefevre (which 
were condemned by the Sorbonne in 1521) 
there sympathised William Briconnet, ab- 
bot of St: (Germain-des-Pres, and subse- 
quently bishop of Meaux. A visit to Rome 
Seems to have affecteds Briconnet, as Lu- 
ther’s visit had affected him; for on his 
return, he called Lefevre to be his vicar- 
general and freely opened all the pulpits 
of his diocése to those who were known to 
hold the new views. 

The Reformation was thus transferred 
from Paris to the not distant village of 
Meaux, where a Community was soon 
formed, under the supervision of men evan- 
gelical in doctrine, yet still wearing the 
soutane of Rome. 


In 1522, persecution broke out against 
this Society. Some of its members fled, 
others concealed themselves, not a few 
were burnt; while in the following year 
Briconnet, frightened by the fruits of his 
work, became avowedly hostile to the Re- 
formers. The Meaux Church was. broken 
- up, and its members sought safety in Pa- 
ris, which thus became a nursery for the 
Retormation in France. 


But there was no peacé in Paris for the 
Evangelicals. Jacques Pavannes, a student 
and adherent of Briconnet, was burnt in 
the Place Maubert near the Musee du 
Cluny, and the reign of bloodshed began. 
No bounds could be set to the murderous 
zeal of the Romanisers. Their victims in- 
cluded persons of every social position, the 
possession by any of heretical writings 
being a_ specially unpardonable crime. 
That bloodshedding, however, by the 
firmness of its victims, whether under the 
torture or surrounded by blazing faggots, 
but made the existence of the Society more 
widely known, and led to the acceptance 


by many of the Gospel for which those 
persons died. 


While these things were taking place in 
Paris, similar incidents would doubtless be 


taking place in other parts of France. The 
advocates of Church Reform were Setting 
Jorth their grievances and complaints; 


others were proclaiming their wrongs at 
the hands of the Church, while the posses- 
Sors of a purer faith were active in telling 
their countrymen the Old, Old story. 

Communities of believers were being 
formed, and sradually taking shape as 
Local and self-governing churches; they 
held a series of truths in common, while 
regulating their Church life by some com- 
mon and obvious rules. By degrees, these 
credences would assume the familiar form 
of a Confession of Faith, and of a Disci- 
pline for the government and administra- 
tion of the Church. 

But of all these movements we had no 
knowledge, until the discovery of the mi- 
nutes of a “Synod” held in 1557, at Poi- 
tiers, and at which Twenty-five Articles of 
an exceedingly interesting nature were 
adopted, while the meeting itself was 
afterwards spoken of as a National Synod. 
Yet this was neither a National nor a Pro- 
vincial Synod, but Simply a Meeting, 
either of the ministers of one extensive 
Church with numerous congregations, or 
of the ministers and elders of several in- 
dependent churches. 


That such a Meeting had been held was 
utterly unknown until 1872, when its Min- 
utes were discovered in the Library of 
Grenoble, by Pasteur Arnaud of Drome, 
and published by him in Paris in the fol- 
lowing year, 

Church organization was as yet in a very 
immature condition. Congregations in dif- 
ferent localities had doubtless often met 
in Synod, previously to the Synod of Paris, 
their resolutions according to their intrin- 
Sic importance being more or less widely 
accepted. Hence, it was natural for the 
Synod of Motelimar, which met in 1561, to 
Speak of the meeting at Poitiers as a Nat- 
ional Synod, like that of Paris; while from 
the sameness of the resolutions adopted at 
Paris with those previously adopted at 
Poitiers and subsequently by other Synods, 
it could speak of “the Discipline and 
Order or’ the Reformed Churches of 
France.”’ 


The idea of such a Federation as was 
formed at Paris, had been gradually tak- 
ing shape in the minds of many, and the 
meeting of Poitiers, with possibly similar 
meetings in other districts,’ but of which 
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we have not yet discovered any account, 
would contribute to its existence. 

What we have here, may have been the 
first attempt to prepare a Discipline, or 
there may have been more than one earlier 
Draft, all of which could be utilized by the 
Synod of Paris in its work, rendering such 
more simple than if there had been no 
preliminary Draft, though evidently Cal- 
vin’s La Forme, both as to its plan and de- 
tails, furnished the model that all fol- 
lewed. 


The Acts of the assemblage at Poitiers 
have thus a special value in being the 
earliest document we possess, containing 
anything that resembles a Draft of the 
Discipline or \Polity.4 sot.) the, jBrench 
Churches—one very elementary it is true, 
but still, on the lines afterwards followed 
by the Synod of Paris, and then developed 
in detail by the twenty later National 
Synods, and afterwards copied or modified 
by Churches outside of France. 


The Poitiers Assembly of 1557 was there- 
tore either a Synod of the ministers of an 
organized Church, or a Local Synod com- 
posed of ministers and representatives of 
neighbouring Congregations. 

The setting up of a Reformed congrega- 
tion in any district was the resuit of the 
acceptance of the Gospel by the people ot 
the place, These formed themselves into 
a Church, and were an independent com- 
munity, self-governing in every respect. 
Similar movements would take place in 
other districts, and a number of such Local 
Churches come into existence. Any §ga- 
thering of the office-bearers of such would 
receive the name of a Synod, and one of 
such gatherings was apparently the Synod 
of Poitiers. 


The ‘‘Acts’” are very interesting, as re- 
vealing a considerabie progress toward the 
unification otf the Cnurch and the forma- 
tion of a full Presbyterian Polity. The 
Articles are not the setting up of a Church 
uor of a system, but simply certain regu- 
lations tor administering the attairs of one 
aiready existing. 

Thus, the first four articles furnish 
directiuns about the Pastor, the care to be 
taken in selecting one, and the protection 
to be given to such, if need be, by a fair 
enquiry to be conducted by ministers, 
elders and deacons, for a wise and 
righteous ecclesiastical judgment; and for 
this purpose, some of the neighbouring 
ministers should be called in—a procedure 
very like the action of a presbytery. 

The functions of the Diaconate are next 
set forth, and described as being largely 
religious, reading the Scmptures at public 
worship, catechising both young and old, 
overseeing the lives and conduct of the 
members, visiting their houses and taking 
care that family worship be held in each, 
recording births, marriages and deaths, 
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and keeping a full record of all the affairs 
aud procedure of the Church. 


The Anciens or Hiders are next mention- 
ed, who co-operate with the deacons in the 
Oversight of the people, and report to the 
Consistory such as might be deserving of 
censure. The elders are charged with pro- 
viding for all the expenses of the congrega- 
tion, including the support of the minister 
and his manse, not forgetting the care 
of the poor—a line of work differing from 
the modern conception of the duties of 
deacons and elders, 


The Anciens and deacons should not only 
be regularly at church, and at the meet- 
ings of the Consistory, but each should 
visit the members residing in his quartier 
or district once a month, to converse with 
such on religious matters, and to report 
the result to the Consistory, watching any 
erroneous or heretical opinions that might 
arise among the people, and taking special 
charge of the younger people lest these 
fall into evil; the whole concluding with 
the suggestive sentence:— 

“The aforesaid anciens and deacons will 
maintain and carry out all that which 
pertains to the good order and polity of 
the Cnurch,’’—language which indicates a 
system of regulations in use, though pos- 
Ssibly, oniy in the district or locality em- 
braced by the said, “Local” Churely? 

So much for the internal administration 
of the Church, while a number of regula- 
tions exist bearing on Church organiza- 
tion. No congregation is to meddle with 
other congregations unless invited to do 
so, which can be done only in a Synod 
lawfully called together, and where the ap- 
polnted delegates will be present. Trea- 
surers will be chosen by the Consistory, 
cne to care for the poor, the other to look 
after the minister’s stipend, who shall ac- 
count tor their receipts and disbursements 
every three months, showing receipts for 
all the latter. The Consistory is to meet 
weekly for the discharge of its business. 
Church members shall neither be received 
lor dismissed without regular certificates. 

The whole document is evidently the 
work of a Local Community, whose numer- 
ous ministers and others came together to. 
conduct the affairs of their own Church. 

Foliowing on the close of the Paris 
Synod of 1559, Provincial Synods were 
speedily held in different parts of the 
ccuntry. Happily, the Minutes of some of 
these bodies have been preserved, those 
published in 1873 by M. Arnaud forming 
a very valuable and interesting contribu- 
tion to our knowledge of the Church Life 
and Work of that day. 

France was not regularly divided into 
ecclesiastical provinces or synods until 
the National Synod of Lyons in 1563, so that 
the Acts of Poitiers were really an essay 
towards a full and complete Discipline. 
The Synod of Lyons calls that of Poitiers, 
a National Synod.—Quarterly Register. 
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SIX MILLION HINDU FAKIRS. 


There are no fewer than six millions of 
fakirs in India. It is almost impossible to 
be in India even for a few days without 
coming into contact with them, so various 
are their orders, fraternities or sects. They 
are met in the crowded city, in the quiet 
grove by the river, in the mela or fair, on 
the lonely hillside and even in the dense 
forest. Like their gipsy kindred in the 
West they are always on the move. They 
wander from city to city, from temple to 
temple, dependent entirely upon the charity 
of the faithful. 


The fakir is no recent importation. He 
flourished in India centuries before the 
advent of Christ, or even the preaching by 
Buddha of the Hightfold Path leading to 
Mnlightenment and Deliverance. Their 
Opinions are _ peculiar, their practices 
strange, their hardships cruel, their bodily 
austerities and mortification fantastic and 
painful. 


The Hindus have an idea that any one 
Wilfully inflicting pain upon himself must 
be a very holy man, and that any severe 
penance which he undergoes will give him 
great power with the gods. Hence these 
mendicants command the supernatural vene- 
ration of a vast multitude of their country- 
men, who believe they are possessed with 
Supernatural power to confer benefit or to 
invoke mischief. 

Thousands flock to them, imploring their 
mediation with the gods, to secure either 
for themselves or for their friends blessing 
or cursing, as the case may be. Practically 
this mediation is a selfish bargaining. The 
devotee wants the money, and his client de- 
sires a favor of some kind, procured from 
the gods whose go-between the fakir is. 


One man will entreat the gods in order 
that he may obtain a fruitful crop. An- 
other will endeavour with a few coins to 
purchase the death of his enemy’s bullocks, 
the burning of his house, or the destruction 
of his family. Some contribute freely to 
the pile of money which you may see on 
the edge of the fakir’s spiked bed, in the 
hope that the gods will send them a son 
and heir. They give their advice—always 
for a monetary consideration—from the 
planting of the crops to the training of the 
children. 

The curse of a fakir is a sreat misfor- 
tune, and no Hindu cares to bring it upon 
himself. It means, so he believes, a failure 
of his rice harvest, the death of his cattle 
by disease, sickness in his home, and bad 
luck in everything he undertakes. In per- 
sonal appearance they are absolutely re- 
pulsive. They go about almost naked, and 
on the occasion of certain festivals are en- 
tirely nude. They plaster their bodies 
with mud, ashes and filth; they rub clay, 
gum, and other substances into their hair 
to give it an uncouth appearance. 


They usually carry nothing but a small 
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brass bowl in imitation of Buddha, and this 
with their cloth or blanket is the only pro- 
perty they possess. They paint lines on 
their cheeks, and draw marks under their 
eyes to give themselves an inhuman ap- 
pearance. Most of them are go thin and 
emaciated through long pilgrimages and in- 
sufficient nourishment, that one can almost 
count their bones. They sleep wherever 
they happen to be, on the roadside or under 
the shadow of a temple, anywhere where 
there happens to be a shelter. 


Many are accompanied by a chela. Those 
who have read Kiplings Kim, will imme- 
diately understand the reference. This is 
the boy of from ten to fifteen who acts as 
a kind of neophite and will himself be- 
come a fakir unless something happens to 
change his career. The Hindu saint is 
Supposed never to beg for himself. The 
gods he worships are expected to take care 
of him, and if they do not send him food 
he goes without it. 


When the Hindu family is at breakfast, 
the chela goes from house to house with 
the brass bowl until it is filled with food, 
then he returns to wherever his master is 
in waiting for him, and they go shares in 
the contents. At noon and again at night 
the chela tends to the commissariat depart- 
ment, not always with success as the ill- 
favored condition of the fakir indicates. 

Some of these men are without doubt 
earnest and sincere. They believe that 
they are promoting the welfare and happi- 


-ness of their fellow men by depriving them- 


selves of everything that is necessary to 
bodily comfort, purging their souls by pri- 
vation and hardship, and obtaining spiri- 
tual inspiration by continuous meditation 
and prayer. Not a few of them, as is evid- 
enced by the wild look in their eyes, are 
suffering from serious mental disorder. 

They undergo self-torture of a most hor- 
rible kind, and endeavour to show their 
Sincerity by assuming unnatural attitudes; 
burying their heads in the ground until one 
would think they would be suffocated; or 
by lifting their arms to heaven until the 
muscles and sinews are benumbed and 
paralysed. The more painful the posture, 
the greater the veneration they secure and 
the more firmly the devotee is persuaded of 
attaining a higher degree of holiness and 
substantial reward in the other world. 

By the Hindu speculative theologians such 
asceticism is regarded as a means to the 
purification of the imprisoned spirit, se- 
vere discipline of the body being an essen- 
tial condition for rendering the spirit fit for 
ultimate reunion with Brahma, the “Abso- 
lute Being.” 

It will surprise some to know that some 
of the gods of India are credited with these 
ascetic practices. Professor Sir Monier 
Williams says: “According to the Hindu 
theory the performance of penances is like 
making deposits in the bank of heaven. 
By degrees an enormous credit is accumu- 
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lated which enables the depositor to draw 
to the amount of his savings without fear 
of his drafts being refused payment. The 
power gained in this way by weak mortals 
is so enormous that gods as well as men 
are equally at the mercy of these all but 
omnipotent ascetics, and it is remarkable 
that even the gods themselves are describ- 
ed as engaging in penances and austerities 
in order, it may be presumed, not to be out- 
done by human beings.” 

A recent Hindu paper deplores the false 
piety and sense of religious merit which 
feeds these millions of lazy, worthless men 
This paper calculates that fourteen millions 
sterling a year is spent in the maintenance 
of this great army of “holy men,” and it is 
a satisfaction to find that the Hindus them- 
selves are being aroused to antagonise this 
stupendous folly —‘Woman’s Missionary 
Magazine.” 
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HEROIC AFRICAN WOMAN. 


In Uganda, Central Africa, a Christian 
woman teacher, hearing that the sleeping 
sickness had broken out in the islands of 
Lake Victoria Nyanza, offered to go there. 

She was told that if she went it would 
be at the risk of her own life. She re- 
plied, “I know it; but they know not the 
Lord Jesus. And I know Him; I will go 
and tell them about Him.’ 

She went, and her work was blessed to 
many, and then she was sent back to her 
own people to die. The true 
of the missionary is, I know Him. 

This terrible disease was noticed about 
a hundred years ago at Sierra Leone. It 
was not till nearing the end of last cen- 
tury that attention was again called to it. 
In the year 1900 the malady appeared in 
the country bordering the northern shore 
at Lake Victoria Nyanza and the islands 
in the lake. One of the larger fslands in 
the north of the lake has lost almost all 
its inhabitants, and wherever it appeared 
it carried off large numbers. 

Its first symptom is a dislike to work, 
and this is followed by pains in the head 
and upper part of the body. As the disease 
progresses the patient has a dull, stupid 
look, mumbles in his speech, and shuffles 
in his walk. Finally the sufferer loses 
feeling, sleeps on, and dies. The cause of 
sleeping sickness is a minute animal in 
the blood, but as yet no certain remedy 
has been discovered for it. 

To go to the infected island, to minister 
to the sick and dying, and to tell them of 
the love of Jesus was to face death. The 
Lord said. “I have given you an example 
that ye also should do as I have done to 
you.” The negro woman teacher of Ugan- 
da has heard her Saviour’s welcome, 
“Enter thou into. the joy of thy. Lord.” 
May we have grace to follow her as she 
followed the Lord!—Ex. 
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THE OPIUM REFORM IN SHANGHAI. 


The following, which is most hopeful, is 
dated Shanghai, 22 June, but its interest 
and importance are as great as if written 
to-day :— 

Interest is centering in Shanghai to-day 
ir the order for the closing of the opium 
dens in the Shanghai native city. This 
order was issued by the local taotai some lit- 
tle time ago. A medal and a pecuniary re- 
ward were offered to all who would. go out 
of business ahead of the day for closing. 
Up to last night one hundred and forty- 
eight had claimed that reward. s 

Trouble was feared, but Chinese troops 
were brought from Woosung, the local 
Chinese volunteers, called the Physical Cul- 
ture Society, were ordered to be in readi- 
ness and the police force was greatly in- 
creased. There has been no disorder and 
the decree seems to be obeyed. The 
thoroughness with which the order was en- 
forced in Peking, Tientsin, and Foochow 
mnakes success seem likely. 

This anti-opium movement is one of the 
hopeful signs of.the times. Only a few 
shops in the cities in the interior have been 
closed, so few places that it is the excep- 
tion rather than the rule; but the senti- 
ment is growing in favor of the enforce- 
ment of the imperial degree. Imperial 
decrees are more in the order of advice 
from parents to children than absolute 
laws. 

But the press is taking up the opposi- 
tion, anti-opium societies are gaining 
strength, and while the government has a 
big task before it in stamping out the op- 
ium traffic, it looks as if it might be ac- 
complished.—Ex. 


ONE OF JAPAN’S- PROBLEMS. 


Japan is beset by a problem concerning 
which little or nothing 1s heard on this 
side of the Pacific. This problem is the 
immorality of her young people. 

With the sudden influx of-western civili- 
zation, Japan gave herself whole-heartedly 
to the work of popular educaticn. She has 
a greater percentage of her population of 
school age in attendance upon educational 
institutions than has any other nation. 

But she has learned that education is 
not enough; tne worst immorality she has. 
ever known exists to-day among her stu- 
cents. The very foundations of national 
character are threatened. 

So grave is the situation that the states- 
men are taking it up, and publicly declar- 
ing that the ethical teaching which is a 
part of the public school curriculum is in- 
adequate without a religious basis. 

The case of the most modern and ambi- 
tious of the great world powers illustrates 
the old Scriptural saying, ‘‘Righteousness 
exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to 
any people.” 
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ROME IN GERMANY. 


I read lately in the German newspaper a 
characteristic story about the Franciscan 
monks of the northern provinces of Prus- 
sia. The provincial heads of the Order 
are in active correspondence with the Prus- 
sian minister for Railways, with the 
object of enabling the monks when travel- 
ling to secure railway tickets without 
handling money. 


The rule of the Order is that no monk is 
to pay money for anything he may receive; 
and as the cast iron Prussian official de- 
clines to give away his railway tickets 
without a monetary equivalent, there have 
been difficulties. 


For a time the monks got over the diffi- 
culty by paying cheques or postage stamps, 
but the booking clerks decline to take 
these any longer and insist on having the 
coin of the realm. The Minister is now 
asked to make an exception in favor of the 
Franciscans, and to debit the cost of the 
tickets to the monasteries. 


What foolishness, my readers will ex- 
Claim. The absurdity of it all! ‘They 
would gladly pay with stamps or a cheque, 
but not with metal coin! Why do they 
travel at all by the railway? When the 
rule was made, *hey travelled on seedy 
ponies or walked; why not continue this 
antiquated method of locomotion? 


I tell the story as characteristic of the 
entire attitude of the Roman Church in 
Germany. That Church will rigidly ad- 
here to the letter of its rules. Outwardly, 
it will make no concessions to the mo- 
dern spirit. The modern spirit is moving 
powerfully across the face of the waters 
in German Catholic centres. The Church 
declines to acknowledge this. 


In every German university where there 
are chairs of Catholic theology, the new 
leaven is at work, leavening the whole 
mass. The process is a slow one, but it is 
sure. In Wurzburg, in Munster, in Munich, 
in Breslau, there are now Catholic theolo- 
gians who are working scientifically and 
in private fearlessly. 

The case of the late Professor Schell of 
Wurzburg is worth recalling. This man 
was a scholar of fine temper whose work 
was of enormous value. His investigations 
led him to question the infallibility of cer- 
tain authoritative churchmen; and in his 
books he repeatedly lifted science and the 
results of science above the squabbles of 
the Roman schoolmen. His teachings were 
in no sense revolutionary. All he claimed 
was, that if the undisputed facts of science 
ran counter to the dogmas of the Church, 
it might be well if the latter showed a 
wider latitude in its treatment of men, 
who could not subscribe all the decisions 
of the Council of Trent. It was a modest 
enough standpoint. 
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And how was he answered? In effect as 
follows: We will not argue with you. You 
are wrong. Your books are dangerous, and 
therefore we will place them on the Index. 
We expect that you will instantly submit. 
For a while Schell maintained a stout stand 
against this attitude of Rome, but he finally 
submitted himself, unreservedly recanted 
his errors, and died with a broken, heart. 


And now in place of one Schell, there 
are a dozen of them. But they have 
learned wisdom. They decline to put their 
real opinions in their books. They take 
another course hardly so courageous as the 
course pursued by Schell, but that is not 
to be expected. In their lectures they put 


,2S little stress as they dare on the “un- 


scientific’ dogmas of the Church, and 
,leave no doubt in their hearers’ minds that 
they are modernists. 

There is no doubt in the minds of Ger- 
man Catholics that the recent Papal Ency- 
clical, “De Modernistarum doctrinis,’ was 
directed in the first instance against Ger- 
man theologians of the Schell school. In 
university circles here it is generally un- 
derstood, that Piux X. has a particular 
antipathy against the German poison; and 
that the wording of the remarkable ency- 
clical would have been still stronger and 
more uncompromising, if the Pope had had 
his way. 

But as the document now stands, there 
can be no doubt that it is deeply resented 
by the best elements in German Catholi- 
cism. ‘Ihe inquisitorial provisions are 
utterly at variance with the German spirit. 
The command to further the study of Ca- 
tholic theology in the seminaries and uni- 
versities, and the recommendation that 
this study be carried on in a Catholic 
spirit, is wholly obnoxious, for instance, to 
enlightened Catholics like Baron von 
Hertling. ‘‘he recommendation that Mo- 
dernists wherever found are to be squeez- 
ed out of their chairs, is repulsive to Ger- 
man universities where the greatest free- 
dom has always been’ permitted. 


But no proposal is so hated as that 
which provides for the establishment of a 
censor’s department in every Catholic dio- 
‘cese, which will watch over the theology 
of the See, and crush all appearances of 
the Modernist poison plant. 

“Modernism,” says the Encyclical, “is 
the most dangerous of all heresies and the 
stepping stone to atheism.”’ 

The more one wades through this leng- 
thy document, the more can one under- 
stand the indignation it has caused even 
within the fold. Its language is not the 
language of the enlightened champion of 
truth; it is the language of the bigoted 
Capuchin monk. The books of the Mo- 
dernists, says the writer of the papal ency- 
clical, “oilem commovent’—they stir up 
the bile!. 
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I was speaking to one of the leading 
scholars of Catholic Germany shortly after 
the publication of the Encyclical and he 


expressed his regret at itS appéarance in 
these words: “I am sorry that the Pope 
has thought it well to issue it. He may 


be pleasing the many at the cost of the 
few, but I remember that these few are the 
salt of our Church. They are our earnest 
seekers after truth, who are seeking also, 
if I might use a well-know metaphor, to 
pour into the old bottles the generous wine 
of truth. I daresay the old bottles would 
break in the process, but better that. Our 
time wants the truth. I believe the ma- 
jority of the Modernists are not wreckers 
at all, but earnest Catholics. His MHoli- 
ness by the step he has taken has pushed 
under earth forces which would have been 
much less dangerous had they remain¢e ¢« 
on the surface.’ 

It is difficult to reconcile the political 
attitude of the Catholic Church in Germany 
with the attitude of its theological chiefs 
in Rome. From Rome come fulminations 
against the Modernists while the political 
leaders are making the most extensive 
bids for the support of the German demo- 
cracy—probably the most modern demo- 
cracy in the world, and the least disposed 
to accept religious dogma merely because 
it is based on authority. 


At the recent Catholic Congress at 
Wurzburg, where all the political chiefs of 
the clerical party were assembled, no 
scheme was too democratic for them. 
Speaker after speaker made the most de- 
magogic bids for the support of the work- 
ing classes; in many respects approach- 
ing the Socialists, in their advocacy of 
far-reaching popular legislation. This 
they find consistent with advocacy of the 
most rigid clerical control of the schools. 


Observers are numerous in Germany 
who believe that a time of great events is 
approaching for German Catholicism. The 
tide cannot be kept back much longer. In 
all sections of the people, there are signs 
of unrest. And we who have the good of 
the German people at heart, can only hope 
and pray that when those stirring days do 
come, they may find the people eager to 
accept the Gospel which will make them 
wise unto salvation—M. A. M. in The 
“Quarterly Register.” 


igs @ 

A besetting sin canot ruin us, though it 
camp before our door day and night—un- 
less we prepare a lodging for it and let it 
in. “Do not keep company with any sin,’ 
was Archbishop Leighton’s wise advice. 
Sin, treated as an enemy, may daily har- 
rass us. But it destroys us only when 
treated as a friend.—J. R. Miller. 
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ANTI-CLERICALISM IN ITALY. 

Rev. Dr. Robertson of Venice has brought 
to a close a most successful series of Pro- 
testant meetings in Glasgow and LEHdin- 
burgh. ‘those addressed at the various 
gatherings were representative of all 
classes in society. By these lectures very 
deep interest has been aroused in the great 
anti-clerical movement that is now sweep- 
ing over Italy, and stirring the hearts of 
the people. 


As was to be expected, the priests of the 
Roman Catholic Church in Britain deny 
the charges of immorality brought against 
priests and sisters in the infant schools 
and in the higher class educational estab- 
lishments connected with the church in 
Italy. They say that these charges are 
zot up by Anarchists, Socialists, and Free- 
masons, who are financed by France—got 
up, as the Pope said, “by a wicked few.” 

Dr. Robertson’s answer to that is to 
point to the action of the Italian Govern- 
ment and of the people. The Home Secre- 
tary instructed the authorities to “permit 
all anti-clerical demonstrations carried on 
orderly and seriously,’ and further said 
that ‘‘the. Government rejoices at this wave 
of indignation passing over the land 
against immorality, and in favour of purity 
and freedom.”’ ; 


The people, too, are demanding the clos- 
ing of every educational establishment in 
connection with the Romish Church, and 
they are voluntarily subscribing to replace 
these institutions by lay infant and other 
schools. 


It is idle, therefore, for pope and priest 
te say as they are doing that it is the work 
of a wicked few; and it is positively 
blasphemous to do what Monsignori in 
London are doing—that is, to liken Christ 
to these priests and sisters by saying that, 
as Christ was persecuted, so they must ex- 
pect to be, for it is the natural conflict of 
evil and good. It is the natural conflict 
of evil and good, only they put the cap on 
the wrong head. They call evil good and 
good evil. 

The movement is national, expressing 
the righteous indignation of a wholesome 
State aZainst an unwholesome church. In 
Italy ever since 1870 the State has been 
actually purifying the church, but the 
people are beginning to see that the only 
purification that will be effective will be 
to purify it off the face of Italy. It is a 
pretty hopeless task to purify corruption.— 
The Christian. 


As we must spend time in cultivating 
our earthly friendships if we are to have 
their blessings, so we must spend time in 
cultivating the companionship of Christ. 


1908 
THE REAL UNITY OF CHRISTIANS. 


At a large party in a London drawing- 
room, a Christian gentleman was approach- 
ed by a man who did not sympathize with 
pee any, Who, with sarcastic smile, 
sai 

“ve been wondering how you Chris- 
tians can expect us rational men to ac- 
cept your doctrines, when you so ludicrous- 
ly disagree among yourselves. I see here 
to-night English churchmen, high, broad 
and low; a Roman Catholic, a member of 
the Greek church, a Presbyterian, a Wes- 
leyan, a Baptist, a Congregationalist, an 
Irgingite, and a Quaker. Where and what 
is truth?” 

“If I can obtain our host’s permission to 
make an experiment which has come into 
my thought,” replied the gentleman, “‘you 
Shall hear what I have to say to Pilate’s 
question.” 

The permission was granted, 
gentleman, requesting silence, 
guests: 

“I appeal to you in the cause of our 
common Christianity, and I solemnly call 
upon those who believe that Jesus Christ 
was the Son of God and the Son of Mary, 
that he came into the world, was made 
flesh, was crucified to save sinners, that he 
arose again from the dead, ascended into 
heaven, ever liveth to make intercession 
for us, and will judge the quick and the 
dead. I ask you to kneel and repeat with 
me the prayer which He has taught us.” 

All knelt but one, and thus gave evid- 
ence of a real unity of faith and hope and 
charity among Chrisuans, however they 
may be divided and scattered by human 
creeds and controversies.—Ex. 


and the 
said to the 


WORK THAT COUNTS. 


Those who have studied the matter care- 
fully tell us that eighty-five per cent. of 
those coming into our church at the pre- 
sent time, come from the Sunday school. 
We are inclined to believe, after rather ex- 
tensive observation that this claim is not 
extravagant, 


At a certain conference session which 
we attended, a few months since, the pre- 
siding bishop frequently asked the pastors, 
as they were making their reports, what 
proportion of their converts during the 
year came from the Sunday school. The 
answers showed that the per cent. seldom 
fell below eighty, and frequently reached 
one hundred. 


Probably, a careful study of the facts 
would show that practically all of our 
really active and efficient workers’ are 
drawn from the Sunday school. This is 
certainly the case in every congregation of 
which we have direct personal knowledge. 
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And this being interpreted, means that 
the religious work that really telis, is 
work with and for the young. The “good 
ground” of our Lord’s parable is generally 
the heart of a boy or a girl. 


No wise pastor will ignore a fact so pro- 
foundly significant as this. Believing in 
the gospel as “the power of God unto sal- 
vation to every one that believeth,” he will 
proclaim it with all earnestness and dili- 
gence even to those whose hearts are 
hardened by sin or wasted by neglect or 
preoccupied with “the cares of the world, 
and the deceitfulness of riches, and the 
lusts of other things;’’ but he will take the 
pains to put the chief emphasis where it 
belongs. He will regard that part of his 
work as most important which is most 
effective in building up the kingdom of 
God.—The Sunday School Magazine (South- 
ern Methodist.) 


OBITUARIES. 


Rev. MarrHEew WITHERSPOON MCLEAN, 
died at Arlington Beach, Sask., 12 Novem- 
ber, 1907. He was born in Glasgow, 11 June, 
1842, and tok his University course in that 
city. Coming to Canada in 1862, he took 
two years in the Divinity Classes in Queen’s 
University, and the third year in Princeton, 
New Jersey, graduating in 1866. Returning 
to Canada in the same year he was settled 
in St. Andrew’s Church, Paisley, a congre- 
gation forty miles in extent, where Sabbath 
meant three preaching services, and twenty 
to forty miles of travel. After five years 
he accepted a call to Mill St. Church, Port 
Hope, and two years later, 18738, to St. 
Andrews Church, Belleville. There he re- 
mained for twenty-three years resigning in 
1904, owing to failing health, and going with 
his sons to Arlington Beach, Sask. There 
by a fall, 30th October, he fractured his hip, 
and a few days later, 12»November, he passed 
to his rest. 


Rev. RoBERT CAMPBELL, D.D., died at his 


home in Perth, Ont., on the 25th Dec., ult., 
in his sixty-second year of his age. He was 
born in Brockville, Onv., in 1846; was 


educated in Arts and Theology, in Queen’s 
University, and on his graduation in 1871 
he was called to St. Andrews Church, Ren- 
frew, his first and only charge. There he 
labored for more than eight years, until 
1900, when he was appointed by the Assem- 
bly as Agent for the Century Fund. His 
work in connection with this Fund took 
about two years, and shortly after its com- 
pletion he was taken with severe illness, 
which permanently impaired his health. 
For the last few years he has been clerk 
of the Presbytery of Lanark and Renfrew. 
He was moderator of the General Assembly 
in 1899. On Christmas morn, he entered 
into rest. 
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SOME NEW BOOKS. 


in the U.S.A., 
By James 


Genesis of Churches 
Newfoundland and Canada, 
Croil, Montreal. 


Price $1.00, post paid $1.25. Montreal News 
Co. Agents. Sold by all booksellers. 


320 pp., Royal 8vo.,handsomely bound; with 
sixty illustrations, including full page views 
of some of the finest specimens of Church 
Architecture in America. ; 

The first part, nearly half, of the book is 
devoted to the U.S.A. Churches, Roman Ca- 
tholic, Protestant, Episcopal, Congrega- 
tional, Baptist, Lutheran, Dutch Reform- 
ed, German Reformed, Presbyterian, United 
Presbyterian, Methodist. Quaker, Hebrew, 
Mennonite, Unitarian, Universalist, Mormon, 
Christian Scientists, Salvation Army with 
accounts of their founding, their oldest 
centres, their growth to the present time, 
and cuts of some of their leading edifices 
There is also an outline of S. S. and the 
C. E. work. 


Then, after the story of the churches in 
Newfoundland, the last half of the book is 
devoted to the beginnings of those in Can- 
ada, the Roman Catholic, Anglican, Presby- 
terian, Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
Lutheran and Salvation Army. There is 
also an account of the various unions in 
different churches, a brief summary of their 
history, their present standing, and cuts of 
some of their leading church buildings. 


A closing chapter passes from history to 
prophecy as follows:— 

“From Pisgah Heights the various 
branches of the Protestant Church in Ame- 
rica seem to see by faith a vision, distinct 
though still far distant, revealing a union 
of all their scattered forces. 


In the meantime the Federation of all 
the Evangelical Churches in the United 
States, has become a live question, and has 
been favorably entertained by at least 
thirty different denominations. The aim of 
the movement is ‘“‘To express the fellowship 
and Catholic unity of the Christian Church; 
to bring the Christians of America into 
united service for Christ, and the world; 
and to secure a larger combined influence 
for the Churches of Christ in all matters 
affecting the moral and social condition of 
the people.’’ 

The unions that have recently taken place 
of various cognate branches of Churches in 
Australasia and India, in China and Japan, 
in the U.S.A. and Canada, indicate a wide- 
spread and growing desire for closer Chris- 
tian fellowship. 


“But the pending negotiations for the 
union of Churches in Canada, differing from 
each other in creeds and administration, 
marks a distant advance in the trend of 
public opinion, and seems to warrant the 
larger hope of a more comprehensive union 
than has yet been consummated. 
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“By this forward movement, Canada is 
giving the Churches of Christendom an 
Object Lesson more important, far-reaching 
and note worthy than anything of a like 
kind recorded in history since the days of 
the Reformation. It indicates that mem- 
bers of all Protestant denominations are 
coming to see eye to eye, and tacitly to ad- 
mit that the verities they hold in common 
are far more important than the questions 
on which they differ; thus foreshadowing 
the good time coming when the Master’s 
prayer for His disciples shall be fully 
answered—“That they all may be one’’.... 
“That the world may know that thou hast 
sent me.” 


The Wirgin Birth of Christ,—Being 
lectures delivered under the auspices of 
the Bible Teacher’s Training School, New 
York, April,' 1907, By Prof. Orr, M’A.) Dip 
of the U. F. College, Glasgow, Scotland, 
with an appendix giving the “opinions of 
living scholars.’ This book has_ been 
generally recognized by competent judges 
to be one of the best contributions ever 
made to the literature of this subject. It 
is clear in thought and expression, simple 
in language, free from technical termin- 
ology and can be comprehended and ap- 
preciated by all. Its argument is cumula- 
tive. The reader is led on step by step, 
with clear light thrown on every step, to 
a strong and logical conclusion. The book 
will be specially helpful and satisfying to 
the great body of Christian people, who 
are not troubled with doubts on the sub- 
ject, but whose belief is that of assent 
without study, rather than intelligent con- 


viction. A careful reading of it will give 
them a reason for the faith that is in 
them. It is a book that can be commend- 


ed, without reserve, and which all Chris- 
tians who can do so should get and read. 
Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Price $1.50 net. 


The Maid of Honor,—By Richard S. 
Holmes. Dr. Holmes was a _ Presbyterian 
pastor in Pittsburg, and is now editor of 
the Westminster in Philadelphia, where 
“he has earned the golden opinions of the 
religious press by his good sense, keen wit 
and good English. The story is strongly 
drawn, as stories must be, but it is well 
written, wholesome, and the _ interest 
deepens to the end. Perhaps the dominant 
thought apart from the plot of the love 
story, is the power of love and patience to 
win even the lowest back to manhood. It 
has quiet humor, deep pathos and always 
leaves a clean taste in the mouth. In its 
lessons and their presentation it is one of 
the best recent stories that we have seen. 
Published by the Fleming H. Revell Co., 
Toronto, London, Edinburgh. Pp. 370. 
Price $1.50. 
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REGULAR PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it 1s decided, also notice of calls, induc- 
tions, resignations as early as possible. If not 
given here it is because they are not recéived. 


The Maritime Synod. 
1. Sydney. 
2. Inverness, Whycocomagh, 3 Mar. 10 
3. P. EH. Island. 
4), £1ctou, 2 Jan., 7:30. 
5. Wallace. 
SHA Lrunro, Truro, 
7. Halifax St. Matt., Hx. 4 Feb. 
8. Lun. and Yarmouth, Mahone, 2 Jn.,7 p.m. 
Juste J OnM. 
10. Miramichi. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
11. Quebec, Richmond, 8 Dec. 
12. Montreal, Montreal, 10 Mar. 
13. Glengarry, Lancaster. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa. 


15. Lan. & Renfrew Smith’s Falls 17 Feb. 
3.30 
Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, 10 Dec. 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro. 

19. Lindsay, Beaverton, 17 Dec., 11 a.m. 
20. Whitby, Brooklin, 15 Jan., 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, Monthly lst Tues. 
22. Orangeville. 

23. Barrie. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Algoma. 

26. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 3 Mar. 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen Mt. Forest 3 Mar. 10 a.m. 
28. Guglph, Guelph, Knox, 21 Jan., 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


29. Hamilton, Ham., 7 Jan., 10 a.m. 

30. Paris, Brantford, 14 Jan. 10.30. 

31. London, London, 3 Dec. 10.20. 

32. Chatham, Chatham, 3°Mar. 10 a.m. 

. 33. Sarnia. 

34. Stratford, Palmerston, 10 Dec. 10 a.m. 
35. Huron, Clinton, 21 Jan. 

36. Maitland, Wingham, 17 Dec. 11 a.m. 
87. Bruce Paisley, 3 Mar. 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 


38. Superior. 

39, Winnipeg, Man. Coll., 
40. Rock Lake. 

41. Glenboro. 

42. Portage-la-P. 

43. Dauphin. 

44, Minnedosa. 

45. Brandon. 


bi-mon. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 


46. Yorkton. 

47. Arcola. 

48, Alameda, Frobisher, Feb. 
49. Regina. 

50. Qu’ Appelle. 
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51. Prince Albert, February. 
52. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta. 


53. Calgary, Calgary, 9 Mar., & p.m. 

54. Edmonton, Strathcona, 3 Mar. 

55.. Vermillion Mannville, 5 Mar., 

56. Red Deer, 25 Feb. 

57. Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, 26 Feb. 3 p.m. 

58. Macleod, Macleod, 18 Feb. 10 a.m. 

59. High River,:Stavely, 20 Feb. 9 a.m. 
Synod of British Columbia. 

60. Kamloops, Kamloops, Feb. ’08. 

61. Kootenty. 

62. Westminster. 

68. Victoria. 


9.30. 
9.30. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calis from 


Kilsyth and North Derby to J. H. Laverie 
of Taylorville. 

St. Andrews, New Glasgow, N.S., 
Ramsay of Middleton. 
duction, 2 Jan. 


to Jas A. 
Accepted. In- 


St. Colomba, Hopewell, to C. Munro of 
Noel. Accented. 

Maitland, N. S., to Jas. A. McKenzie, of 
Thorburn. 

St. John’s Church, Stellarton, N.S., to Mr. 


Cunningham, of Clifton, N.S.: 
Mahone, N.S., to J. A. McLean, of Harvey, 
N.S. Accepted. Induction 2nd Janu- 
ary. 
Knox Church, Brandon, Man., to J. B. Mc- 
Laren. 


Inductions into 


Estevan, 26 Nov., B. Glover. 
Knox, Owen Sound, 12 Nov., 
North Bruce, ete., 


T. A. Rodger. 
28 Nov., James Foote. 


‘ Pembroke, Ont., 28 Nov. W. I. Knox. 


Pickering and Brougham, Ont., 
Wm. Moore. 

Middleville and Darling, 
Hewitt. 

Ponoka, Alita., 4 Nov., A. D. 

Bowden, Alta., M. 


26° Nov., 
19 Dec., W. I. 


Archibald. 
A. McKenzie. 


Resignations 


Alameda, Sask., D. McK. Reid. 

Knox, Pictou, N.S., J.S. Carson. 

Scotsburn and Saltsprings, N.S., Dr. 
mas Cummings. 

Harriston, Ont., M. C. Cameron. 

Port Stanley, Ont., N. T. C. Mackay. 


Tho- 


Vacancies. 


Shallow Lake, etc., Mod. Rev. A. Wilson 
Allenford, Ont. 

Braeside, Augmented charge, Mod. Rev. W. 
W. Peck, Arnprior, Ont. 

Carnduff, Sask., Mod. Rev. T. R. Scott, Ox- 
bow. 

Grafton and Vernonville, 
Beattie, Cobourg. 


Mod. Rev. Wm. 
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Rev. Dr. Gregg... ..... 8 Rey. Dr. Fan 4 eye pe Heuryysinclairin (Speers ssoepentee ema 8 4) 
Zev. Thos Bennett ... 20 |Preston, Ont.. ... 45 10'Rev. N.D. Keith...... 8 IRev. A. R. Linton.....: 8. 
Rev. T. W. LThom,.:.,. 10 }Rev: Dr. MecNair...... 8 ” Rev. R. Pettigrew...... 8 - ;Rev. J. Carswell ,..... 8 
Rev. T. A. Ball.. 8 |Rev. Dr. Patterson.... 20 |Rev. Thos Paton...... 12 Little Britain. .. Sat, 
Rev. Geo, W. Mingie.. 12 |Rev., Hugh Crozier.... 8 |Tor.St.Jonn’s, ss..-. 10 |Rev. A. W. Craw .. .. 8 
lev. J. Mackie.. 19 |‘cCountry Friend’.... 5 |Bancroft, Kx, ss...... Oe Rey Js lindsay ieee es 
Rev, S. H. Eastman... 15 70|/Battleford,............ 37 20| Kingston, Cooke’sss.. 5 |Rev. C. A. Meyers..... 8 
Rev. H. J. MeDiar “mid. 16 90 Nia, on Lake, St. And. 9 4¢/Drummond Hill, ss.. 1 Rey. Thos A. Mitchell. 8 
High Biuff, Man...... 9 80|Clinton, Willis, ss..... 22 36|St. George, SS.......... 4 |Rev. M. McLeod....... 8 
Ria clevilile a Wameaeniannne i 86/Mt. Forest, Wminster. sg |Dr. A. E. Malloch..... 20 |Rey. Lr. John Neil.... 13 80 
Mendallas a) ioe 75|Morrisburgh, Kx...... 31 |Brockville, St. John’s.200 |Rev. Neil Shaw........ 8 
Lyn, Christ’s Ch.,ss.... 1 75)Westm’t St. And. ss... 50/Rev. P. W. Anderson... 8 |Rev. J. M. Miller..... 8 
Green Bush, ss ....... 3 |Claremont, Ersk. ss... 8 60/Rev. D.L.Campbell... 8 |Rev.J.R. McLeod.... 8 
Maclennan, 88... .«0.. 3 50/Cranbrook, Knox...... 22 0g|Rev. J. G. Greig....... 8. |Friend, Sarnia .....5. 2 
New Wumster, West,ss 8 [Centre Bruce.......... 16 50)Rev. Archibald Lee... 8 {Bishops Mills.......... 4 
WarDeErny, iSShusieste cleietes 5 0Beamsville, ss.,........ 2 64|Rev. John Ross........ 8 |Mont., Crescent........400 
Argyle, Man ... ..... 27. [Plum Creek, ss.,...... 2 95|Rev. A. A. Scott....... 8 |Grand Bend,ss ....... 19 50 
Culross. Man,....... ta || Bolton, Cavenayace 138 94|Rev. Alex. Stewart... 8 |Henry McElroy . 150 75 
Wallace sii wSs. Aer er 2,50) Per Agent; x e2...- 1649 64!Rev, S. Youn.g........ 8 Penetanguishene, 8s.. 6 65 
Alame Gavis Si eneterantcce 5 70| Rev. Dr. McTavish.... 8 |per Wmster Cone @. PSKarE exes Ah dogged Sone 
Meadow Lea ........6. 50|Rev. Robert Gray..... 8 Mrs; Mclean Se recess DPA Wicked An S11 enue 
Craighurst, ss......... 4 86/Rev. Robert Harkness 12  |Lancaster,St. And., ss 10 85|SunniedaleCor.Zion ss 6 80 
TUSSOl SS cen aeicsens 5 67|/Rev. #. J. Maxwell.... 8 |per Rev. A.D. Menzies 232 Mansfield, ss.......... 
HektOM SS uepa eck oe 3 15|Rev. R.C.H. Sinclair 8 ee. Sie Aine eae g Brandon, St. Pauls, ss jon 
Wakefield, ss.......... 4 ° |Rev. Prof, McKenzie.. 8 |St. Elmo, plated Big .10 |Per Rev.A. D. Menzies500 
Masham iss tee. ieee 4 |Rev. John Matheson,. 8 Stone’s Corners, &s. 4 25|Golden Plain, etc.Sask 31 80 
Eeanville, Mel........ 17 80/Rev. J. A. Anderson.. 8 |Primrose, gs. ....... - 4 75|Urinkwater, Sask, ss.. 9 45 
Miss N. McIntosh. 1 50) Rev. J. Buchanan..... 10 |Rev. S. W. Fisher...... 8 |Fort Langley,ss...... 2 20 
Aruprior, ss (Miss Mel. Rev. Thos Davidson 8 |Rev, H.S.Graham,...10 |Skea, B.C.,ss. 7 
class) ... 1 50|Rev. D. Johnston....., 12 Woodbridge Ee os ee eD Rev. Logie "Macdonell. 8 
Guelph, St. ‘And. ss. 3 28]Rev. Robert Laird..... 13 60| Beechwood, ss......... 6 70)Grassmere, Man. ..... 4 25 
Belgrave, Knox .79 |Rev. A. U, Campbell.. 15 45/Tor. St. Mark’s, ss. 4 7oj|Rev. J M. Crombie... 8 
St. John’s, SSN aisteleiolerats 6 68)Rev. A. H. Denoon..., 12 j|Corunna.......... .. 10 |Dr. John Ross, ae 
Sand Hill’sss eee o.. 7 26|Rev. Dr. Torrance, 14. |Rev. Robert Hadiow. 8 jE. mayan. Calvin 35 
Joufferin, aay. Sob eee 2 jRev. J. W, Cameron.. 8 Rey.. A.B, Wineester-. 8 . |Alma. Ont )..2.. ..... 66 10 
Ross Creek, Alta ..... 10 05|Mattawa....... .. sess $ 251N, Pelham(ss.,.2..... & . (Desbarose ai eee 6 25 
Dalhousie, St. Jas,ss.. 1 75|Malta .........c0..000- 8 85) Louth, ss...... UP soeee 6 18|Mrs, J. Murdoch. ..... 1 
Rev, Dr. G. WU. Smith.. 8 |Birkendale ......... 5 Unionville, CtChene nee 3 45 Stratford, St. And.ss 10 
Rev. Peter Scott. .... 12 |Rev. Dr. Findlay. . 18 BrownisiCorssceceee 3 Thamesford, St. And.. 37 
Rev, R. W. Leiteh..... 8 )Montreal Stanley... 215 |Thomas Kinnear...... 20 |Belmont, Knox, £8. 7 70 
RGN VA We LOL AWacne ao Tweed, St. And.. 1 30100 JOUCStUC esate ae 1 45) Whitby. St And. sss 7 
Rev. N, Macphe6...... 12 May, mont, Sask, 88.... 2 45.56. Columba, BSacncr er amOL tole Adelaide,Ont...... 4 86 
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Wingham, St. And....117 7|Cornwall, Knox. , 500 [Stockton, Man......... Lie )jbatchtord. ss: sane. cee 0100 
Beachburg, St. And. ss 10 70/Camden VILL, Kx....., 12 |Rev. RB, J/eask.. Wiese San Valvary, Knox: sts: 
Valeartier...... 2 5ulper Rev, J.A. Dow ... 8 Harrington, S8......... 6 50\Ch, of Scot., Col. Com 484 23 
Rev. J.B McLeod . 8 Kernbank, nae Sars 23 |Doaktown, ss ... . £98 Wpg., Si Andie. 400 
Kev. Donald St wart.. 10 |Merivale.............. . 12 22!}Rev. C.C. a ieintocn & 10 15 Milliken, St. John’s. 3 75 
IE Nee Dad chadlend ea iar as hoa Bn 16 CR nea aU 5 BU Hyde Park............. 5 |Tavistock. eG ene Fah dal E 45 
Scola Wane o ee 61 50/Rev. W-P 4 “Adam...... en | Bil one ssi ye. eae, lee OI MecGeachy Ppt taess) t 
White Lake.) ..90. 2. 33 50|Rev. Peter Strang .... 12 Mt, Pleasant ......... 20 |Southampton, St. And, 104 
Knox,ss, Sixteen,. 7 48]/Miss Lowry.... Ae S0|Ottawa, eee PAS caencol test Blayney ee 4 70 
Bellevue bd lees 7 3.!per *‘Westminster’’.... 24 5) Peveril, s iit Particles BP eeiecO ATCOLA Sas toe eae x 10 90 
Sarnia, St.And....... Zoo) | Wuleary B.C. as Vise 70;Glen Nor ae 8s ..... € 10|Scotland, Ont.. ss.. 5 00 
Rev. J.E, Menancon.. 8 |Lynden, Ort...... Iii) 99 |Cote St. George. ss.... 2 40/North Portal, a 488. 405 
Rev. A. Dawson..... 45 Clinton B.C ra ssaese. . 2 65/Glen R obertson, 8s.... 1 10|/Delhi, Chal eo eel OU 
Claude, Unt - 20 Rev. T, ‘0. Miller ys.. aac Normanby, Kx aay 6 T5\Stra tford, St. nee ti tee. 181 
Dunbarton, Ont........ £2 50 Friend NEMA bog egsopen Berlin We itn OUT La Le Valley, St. And. - 
Eden Mills Ont ....... 26 |Rev.D.J. Fraser..... 5  |Westwood,ss ......... 2  |Brooksdale, St, And... 37 55 
Galt. Union M.tg...... 15 1(/|Longlaketon, 5a). mG On Roebuck, ssoiun don 2., SMe LOLl aa Urns aie sens °j 25 
Bethany,ss.......e---- 2 |Wyoming,ss..,........ 5 77|Per Rev, J. E. Manan- Victoria Hrbr, M. B.., 10 
Sonya......- ee On Riraend Dundas REN TaD con Ai ARUITO bitin 165 Kingston, Cooke’s...,.1£0 
Summerfield ...... 4 |Glensandfield, ss OC QOMAMONTNSS dee kl en Sunnidale Cors. wAIONs. Lo 
Logan, St. Paul’ S, ss. 6u|Chippawa. .........68 6 20|McCrimmon, ss........ 5 85/Tor., St. Ana, ie 
Guelph, Kx Br 8 For, \Winster sto... 1OOW A Wakavwass.anecee 1 40/Grand Bena. 5 
Per Rey. J. ki, tena Leeds Village, ss ..“.. 7 Sunny Brae, ete,ss.... 4 62|/Montreal, © rese sent. . Ag Sate 

CON somes ee 150 St. Sylvester, ss....... 6 Winchester, St. "Paul’s160 25 Sturgeon Falls... 
Athelstan, ss te 6 13]Collins Bay, ss......... 4 60 Nelson, st. Pauls . 26 45|Rev. Thomas Oswald... j 
Lon, Chelsea Miss. ss, 2 mlDert Plans ein css . 22 25|\Rev. A.A.Smith. ..... Si Mary Miller piace is LO 
Ennotville, Sel. . 16 13)}Cadurcis, Man .. .... 15 |Rev. John MecInnis.,.. 8 jBlenheim, 10th, ss..... 10 
Mr. E. A. Smith ..... 12 50/Rey. Arch. Thompson. 11 25|Webbwood,ss ....... 3 75[James Wilson’... 5 
Weyburn, St. And., ss. 1 50\Eau Claire, ss....... 1 21|E!don, Rene Mineo Sulleer Revanwe tia Grant. 1 85 
Calgary, ’. race,ss...-- 12 |Per Rev. E. H. Brandt 63 |Lower ONTO SSS He wat siers 90|Acton, Knox .. 530 
Nelson, St. Paul’s, .. 29 75|Cruro, St. ee. ss... 25 |Grenfell, ss....... toss 4 20/Blackheath............ 25 
Rev. Robt MacMillan.. 12. [Inwood . é hay oni Welland) a4, eer a4 Guelph, Chal..........4.0 
Rev. Wm. Gauld . 13 15|Agass‘z, sufueets Naw. 2 80| Annie MacLean. Brera 15, Gen MINIS) Sse on) Lo 
Drive \. Ler guson. 8 Lindsay, St. And ..... 100 Port Hope, St. Pa..... 67 Nassagaweya. Bee eR 
Collingwood. .. 2 50|/Mr. J. R Paha ans L250 aE OUR VE CAT BSia ce ehisteie ae 11 $5)Millbrook, ss.......... 5 
Rev, James Renee “iu SULA pier tere. Oo oO Lewart 6 Glens) .0. 3h 92/40! Mlgin wn, Whe Hee ae So 
Rev. UN Ge Upset eabl weney Appin, wms. 3 Baltic’s Cor,, ss....... . 38 55|Norton Creek, ss...... 6 
Daas KNOX ee 7.7 jRev. Dz de Oswald.. 12M LASEL S\iSSevccdedeonss « lWWiOttawa. Stewartom. 25 
Hartuey, Sie Pauls; 'ss, 98 so Blenheim... 20.0 ij. econo DINVG SBteers whe Serer aiseiere 9 25|\Guthrie,las -... ...... 20 
Murray HrbrS., ss.... 4 ‘Mr, Alex. Neilson..... 63 |Demorestvil. ......... 14 65/Rev. G. C. Heine .. 8 00 
Cut Arm, Sask,ss..... 4 25)J. W. Neilson. ........ 85 CROLCON gyetie teen cemieale 5 45|Principal Patrick., 10 
Shannonville, ss . 4 94/London, 1st Ch.,,...,.5°5  |Yolmie’sCors.,ss...... 25  |Rev. Dr. Shearer,..... 10 
India Missionaries rates Rev. G. S. Scott....... 16  |Stanley No. 1, ss...... 21 |Chateauguay, St. ‘And. 115 05 
226 33|Rev. Hugh Cameron... 8 |S. Nissouri, Lem 4  iKenton, Man.......:.. 75 
High River, Chal.,ss.. 4 07/Rev. N. D. McKinnon. 10 |Garafraxa, St. gush 65 3G rnwall, Kx, ss 78 GL 
AlverniInd,Home,ss. 9 |{E,Templeton.......,.. 35 |Dunrea, Man ,,.....-. 7 20/Ladner, B. C., St.And. 7 3 
Warren....... AA Ot 4 06/S. Mountain, ss ..... Mar GR bakes Oba Wn ioe eves. 3 |East Delta, St. Ste.,ss. 6 
PALOSECOr sce le 5 75|Peterboro St. And... 0 |Wmstown, St. And.mb 13  |Westham Isl nd, B.C. a 
Riverbank, Man.,ss.. 3 |Woodville. ........... 3 25)Basswood, Man... .... 24 35/Rev."A, E, Mitchell. 1 7! 
Mt. Lehman, B.C....., 3 70/Prospect,, Man........ 16 85 Suthwya, Man....---. 4 Gv/Rev, J. W.C. Bennett. 16 40 
Mt. Lehman,ss...,.... 3 9U/Sault St.Marie, St P,ss 9 up biibgteld AAS beboles osha Condie, Ey ean sO 
Mission; (B.C. 5.3.6.6 .. 5 T0|St, David’s, Man. ce... 25 Suthwyn, Man., ss.... 3 50 Rosenfeld, Annee 2 05 
ML iSALOM. B9.. bs ce wie ds a 3 251W. F.M.S.......... 4000 |Springfield, ss ........ 3 70,Rev. D. A. Thomson,.. 8 
Dunwich, Duff’s.,.... 22 |Tor, Queen; E:st .... 175 Mrs. L. J. O’Brien 12 |Ayr, Knox,'s.... 92 46 
Castleford .... .., 20 53/Rev. Alex. MacMillan, 8 08 St. David’s, Man., ss.. 14 30\Clinton, Willis ...... 28/0 
Marsboro.... .:..- Be eO LVOVenkNe NIQTtIMG seers . 8 {Ashcroft, BAG) eae “Presbyterian Friend’’ 50 
Central Park, B.C..... 20 20|/Strathroy, St. And.,ss 7 15 Wg., Knox, 8s,........ 18 |Oxbow, Sask.. Miss 
J.& I. McCurdy..... . 2  |Meaford, Erskine ...; 50 |Zephyr...... eietesacn as. \Sarnin, St, Ald. 88..¢,)10 
Normanby sKX. fe .c. ss 2 75|Fleming, Sask, ss. 8 |Westminst:r, Ist......180  |Apple Hill, Zion....... 26 23 
Beauharnois, St. Ed.., 7 79/Tor. St. Enoch’s....... _75  |Rev. H, McKellar..... 20 15|Holland,Man.......... 91 
Rev. J.D. Anderson. 8 |Rev. Dr. Kilpatrick... 5 |Rev. A. A. Laing...... 8 (St. John, St, And., ss.. & 37 
Rev. John FE die ..... Sa) |\Orowland! §8) 754, +... 1), |\Owen Sd, Div. <).0...4 425" |Searboro,; Zion,ss ....). 9 
Rey. W. G. Brown.... 8 |Tor. Bloor St...... | 938 63 Lenore, Man., 88 ..... 6 2C| Beverly .......... Etneecad 
Mr. George Hay.......250 |Rev. R. J. Cockburn. 8 |Lethbridge, ae ... ¢ 85/Streetsville, ss........ 7 75 
Stornoway, Sask,ss... 150/Rev. Dr. Sutherland.. s [{Abbotsford, B.C 12. 8 Berlin, PeSarers) eaismoge 0, 
Catalone, sS_ .....-... Se Erin BuULn Sheeran. 8 23 Heckston, Ba. ai aes 6.81 Beaver, Man., ss...... 8 
Strathelair, Man. , ... 24 20)Miss Frances Matches. 2 |Hampden, Ont........ 29 |Severn Bridge Rae et ONO 
Reaburn, Man......... 2 Kildonan 4, ASO Sil ul VLE Set erk a ere erchee 800 |Teeswater, Knox.,.... 283 
Medic, Aditya emma. ; 20 |Dunnville, tx Saeusoe . 260,W.C. Avery.. Re Gee Depot Harbor,........ 2 15 
Clearwater, Alia..... 5 Blythfield, MWIEWIe sdoctor 38 50 'Allansville ...++s-.--.- 19 80)Depot Harbor, ss...... 8 76 
Rev. Wm. bores tee a Seen aK LUG MME ts ese 6 PAISTO CLINE gre ate ode csi iar ee 15 65/Almonte, St. John’s...1&6 
Miners Set. , 1 |Leeds Village, wms. One| Vanrley oo Wek sa, 7 58)Sydenham, Kx........ 40 05 
Sir Wm. M. lack! . 10 |Woodstock, Chal...... 57 50 Mt Forest, Wuster, ss. 14 50 Sydenham, Kx, ss..... 1) 65 
Underwood! jnshe.s prs! OAT OTN Aetelemts eat eel aes eis 0 el dee Esquesing. Bos., ss. 6) Oa | WiOOGLOLG sapiens stelatanys 2 
RIVCLVAG Wit SS ae iO Ue ehiIN catica cite wscee see els Ch mOnNGuUMAL (ssi cir. 3 0i|Woodford, ss. : 4 U5 
Ham, Erskine 23.50%. 208 10|N. Gower..........-+-. 29 15 Tor., Old St. And.... 103 |Tor. Junc., Vic. 'b c, & 
per Rev. A.D. Menzies195 |Wellington ........... 16 93 Glenarm, Islay, ss...,. 3 59 gid.. 35 
mMemeeii,. - eset 14 56)Osgoode Sta .......... 15 70 Zephyr, 88 ........26-- 5 40 Vancouver, "St. And..1, 202 9) 
Mandaumin, ypg 25 \Ottawa, Knox ........550 jAyr, Knox............ 10: 87|/Roland, Myrtle, Man. 229 
Squaw Val’y Sta.Sa:k 2 85|Melbourne, Guth, ss... 170 Oitawa, St. Paul’s....150 |Per Rev. J. E. Menan- 
Ninette, Man,......... N. Mornington, ss..... 8 |Albany, Taylorton.. oi GOD iaimo es 5.0.45 145 50 
Vyner,Ont 2... 2 30/Edenvale,ss.......... 8 {|Sprattville, Sask . 3 65|Carstairs, Alta........ 15 40 
Crystal Citv, ete .. 25 Woodstock. Kx...... ,.020 Morrisburg, Oe teqahibs WDE HEAR Douglas, INO is oa 2 50 
Hagersvil St. And., ss. 5 05|Gibralter, Kx.ss...... 2 40 Rev, Hugh Cameron... 10 |Pt, Douglas, Man.,ss.. 5 
BOMSOVEL ISS. +. eee 7 5 Kaldonan, Man oc. 83 75 Rev. J. U. Forster..... 8 00|Alberni, St. And. R 50 
Cote de Liesse, ss... PeGoDAringester whe... c nD ope tll {et SP iow ews 5 00/Fort Wm.........-- . 15) 
Port Dalhousie ....... 8 |Rev.H. Currie........ Se lamironihs SorAnd.. 0.0 col rescdeny Ses. 0.0 =) 20 
Rosedale, ss. wae Elgin ... ee rn tae a lachiey hex. SSaseenED Rev. John Hogg. 24 60 
Guelph, St, And....... 200 |Beresford, ss......... ATOO MUU Or Ati SAite ca locate 45/Rev. J.B. McLaren... 8 
Caledon Knox .,...... 12 32) W. H. M.S.... ......190 Coleman, Alta.,ss..... 1 145)Rev. W. M. Fleming... 8 
Bruecefield, Un.... 43 |Durham ..... SOA ones 76 45 Rev. T. M. Murray..... 7 45) Bradwardine..... 7 60 
ANNAN Sie esse , 27 O7|Atwood........ Meisels ss 7 6) Rev, A.W.K. Herdman 6 65|\Pettapiece ,,.... .... . 15 
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Mr. J. M. Steel........ UNG RVG WALES OD he he ye 10 Rev. J.B. S. Burnet... 8 ,Alexander, Man .,..... 21 86 
Mont., Cal.,ss. ...... 14 05/Carlisle, ss ........5... 4 |Barton . 14 |Alexander,ss .. ...... lu 8) 
Whg., "Hone St. ss... 7 67|Rev. Aud. Henddrson.. 8 |Bartones ............. 8 80)Kenmay, Man.ss..... 1 235 
Mr. John W, Scott. ... 5) New Glasgow, Ont..... 22 50,|Gravenhurst rel 82 85|Spence, Ont.. .. 16 45 
Reve IE. VE Oley ost 8 60/Crosshiil, Boyd ... 9 50)Strattord. Knox..... ... 200 |Croft, Ont.. oe lv 63 
IN, Hasthopes lic: 84 52|Rev. J.G. Thomson... 8 |Flodden ... 42 |Dunwich, Duft’s Lie Pe} 
N, Easthope,ss_ ...... 4 Ovi kev. Dr. Moore.. Sh} Miss A. E. Crawford. . 18 Rev. Win Millar, . + 10 
Wpg. Knox, ja, & ms. aes Ross, ss ... a... B BOIN. Easthope, St. Aud.. 24 48) Walkerton Kx....,.... 200 09 
ROS li 835 cai aioe. N. Luvenburg Uaeiee BiAe 5 Finch, St. Luke’s...... 115 25] st. Mrs. Heswon.. Al Ass 
Thurlow, ss. é $4 Camden, i884") senate 6 03|/Dunwich, Chal........ 50 |Rev. John Anderson... 9 16 
Armstrong, B,C, Zi £8. 8 50; Camden Fifth,ss...... 1 8) Magnetawan, , . 26 01 Rev, Jas. Douglas sarees 10 
Per ‘* Westminstor ” 7 Mt, Pleasant, ss.. 5 50iClyde Riv., .P. E. Tae Galt. Ont., Kx Church.500 
Rev. Wi DaHalloviee 8 McGillivray, ss 5 55|H unter Riv. . P, E:I,.. 5 76|Dickie Settmt, Ont., es. 30 
Principal Meiaren.... 8 EVO Stein iinwleels eae 57 Brookfield. P, EK. 1..... 4 London, St. And, Chin, 12 42 
Rov. W. K. POR ator 8 |Douglas, Zion....f..... 55 |Rev. Prof. Baird .... 18 60/Shawville, ss .... .... 2 60 
Prine.tou 4 100 |Seotce Bush 3 53  |Medecine Hat, K. End., 4 47)Mooretown St. And,. ed 88 
Utica, Br dibane. 25 50/Rev. A. B. McLeed ... 8  |Kev, Poter Nicol...... 5 |Eden Mills ........ es: Oi 
Chestertield, , ... . 64 04/Round Lake _.... 3 25|Glenvale.... ......+64. 4 80/LOWTIY, 88 -.peceee secon 3 85 
Caledon, St. And .... 18 80/Est. Rev, Dr. Warden. ay Wilson iiiacuae ais oat 12 14/Rev. James Barber. Hehe: 
Seymour, St. And,..... 6 51;/Allandale............++ Harrowsmith...... . 11 ovy| Humboldt. Sask....... 28 
Bm brainer ey pice t's 57 | Lancaster ANON ass 3 20|Aruprior ss., Miss Mc- Yearley .........+.000. 3 
St. Cath., Knox.. .... 150 |Grand Orange Lodge, Intosh’s.Gliis. cases. 1 50|Sintaluta, wh & fm... .280 
Cartwright, Knox,.... 15 Cel Wyn eerie LOO WWE CG Arran, oul a esiste 54 45) Broadview, Sask. ss... 20 15 
Friend. (pi) dayton eons ;-110 47: Rounthwaite, ss.. 13 85}Woodlands ..... ... 3 |knglish River Que... 50) 
Moore Burgin crises. 37 |Molton,ss.. .. Ba WHAUOUTH Nae iterator le terete 8 50|/Sydenham, St. Paul’s., 24 50 
Sharbot Lake... .... 5 Robert Kerr ss. “Alta.. 2 |N. Pelham ............ 31 BU) Rev. A. F. Thomson.. lu 
‘Tor., Southside ss.. ... 12 ‘Chatham, St, And. ss.. 5 ‘Elphin,88...-.......... 3 50 Genoa, Que. SS.....666 70 
West Folly Mt., ss. 190 Glenelon paseo. dese tl SSS 
a Milltown .. 5 65|Little Harbor......... <1 8/46 
@ ure aunt $, Sa rs Hillsboro. ss Rattle Ebarborn unde. « 28 60 
Road 2 |Mid, Musqt., Riv’ side, -11y 


Received Rec’d Mar, 
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: lat teers 
Lyn1-field, 
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5 
15 


SK be And. +» Quid, 
80|Sherwin Douglas. . 
Clifton. PB. BE ee 


A 
1 


i issi oy 971.72 27,099,24|Kintore ‘* 3 25|North River ooo O40 
Foreign Missions + Carleton & Chebogne.. ii 75|Country, Isaac’s Hr... 7 95 
Home Missions.... 728.20 5,476.48/Three Brooks ........- P ae Luake.\ ash sean ; a 50 

: 3 2 ee North, i S06 pringside. .. eee OD G61 
Augmentation..... 528.62 2,625.29 i park st a ilerian: Cte ans 0 
College....coe- i 196.81 4,896.77|Fred'ct’n, Miss Tatar) Kempton, ss ....°.... 175 

ed OLN VEINS, 15 28|'Tatamagouche........ 33 06 
A.and I. Ministers 63.50 1, 683.20 evils . an shoreline 1 Realy sy baa Pea 8 

hid. Mus BLD Ie leigiaaiore 76 sale of Map....... SHSM ab 
FrenchEvangelztn Som 1,045.33 Pine locke Oe, ENN 10 6.|Refund ne Eauee Pegs ti) 

» i Sa 239, 30.01|New Dublin, ete....... 20) Sack willeu My ae 15 
Pt-aux-Trembles 9-00 BAO Antigonish Tete ae 8 2d/Salina & Norton....... 10 18 
For North West... 145.12 1,343.3 Spe ce, Bethel..... a 5) Mle oats dea RCM . 88 85 

; Be o Ls vanlle Wiha cen 50|New Glasgow, ieee St. 
Children’s Day Col. 287.25 1,318.29 Salt Sisinon, Ebony sat SOWA ARAL "117 46 

p. Londonderry. .... 45 |Andover, btoy! Wiad 16 

Assembly Fund... 25.00 123.60 W’ch’st’r,pe. Mr.Foote 4 85/ Marble M’tain...,. 37 

Bursary Fund...... 218.60 871.40 Wentworth 6 47/Hx., St. Johns, guild. 50 

‘ O 373.25 Milford ss 2 29| Up. Stowiacke,, site asiuie 150 
Library Fund..... 28.08 ‘ Lawrencet’n, wifms., Ae Merigomish ...... £0 80 
: i per Mr. Foote..... 5 05|/French River he aN 16 61 
Manitoba College.. he hie 10.05 Harmony yp) | ious 3 19,Churehviil. lad. soc. 2 
Widows’ & Orphans 4.00 418.28 Newport, ss, “ '.! 3 63:Newtown, 88..-.....- 3 
y Ingonish, Neil’s Hr 31 Pugwash iS vie aaaae 7 25 

Unallocated........ 50.C0O io 356.83 New Mills, cd... ee 95 |ea Friend,” MRO RES 2 
Ora HE ek 40).\/;Pombroke, $$. \e0. is 8 64 

Temp. Moral Reform 18.90 89.05 Boulardarie noise. 25 Broughton .. Mid iste GL 
TIN AAA Gam a paddeck Bish 10 ys Neweastle...... 29 76 
Cove Head, ss,........ 8 10; Amherst, St. Ster shens. 92 46 

Total ....22 cece. 3,475.88 49,060.42 Harrington,‘ , 3 Beular. iarie, Wi inci 2 
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The strongest wind that ever blew can’t 
rip away a roof covered with self-locking 


“OSHAWA” 


GALVANIZED 
STEEL. SHINGLES: 


Rain can’t get through it in 25 years 
guaranteed in writing tor that long---good 
or acentury, really)-——fire can't bother such 
a roof---proof against all the elements---the 
cheapest GOOD roof there is. 

Write us and we'll show you why it 
costs least to roof right. Just address 


The PEDLAR People % bp 


Oshawa Montreal Ottawa Toronto London Winnipeg 


Ghe Presbyterian Aecovel 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Editor and Manager, E. Scott, M.A., D D. 


Price, 60 cents, yearly. 
To congregations, twenty-five dollars per hundred. 
U.S.A. or Koieign, single 75 cents, in parcels, 40 cents. 


As the Record is furnished at cost 
there ean be no discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place a ¢° py in every family. 
This is the instruction of the General Assembly to all, 
There is no other way in which so much 
Home Mission work can be done for 26 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the missionary funds, 
uSing it as an agency for raising these funds 
and finding that it pays. 


Send all payments by Express Order, by P.O. Order, 
by Postal Note, or by Registered Letter. 
Do not send money unregistered. 
It is illegal to send. tamps in the payment of accounts. 


Names are not put on each Record in a parcel, 
The Records for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


If notice is not received it is assumed 
that congregatious wish their parcels continued, 


The Average Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months to date was: 


60,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Address 
The Presbyterian Kecord, 


Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


“CANADIAN MILK with all the cream 


COWAN’S 
MILK — 
CHOCOLATE 


Is guaranteed pure and made with the finest 
n it 


LT APT 2S FS ES DS LIE NE LT ET TT ELSIE I TRE RT LE ELLA EIEN ETE 
INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


We have the simplest and 
best, and will save you ONE- 
FOURTH of what others cost. 


THOMAS COMMUNION Sen ice CO., 
Duty Free. Box 252, Lima, Ohio 


These trade-mark criss@ross yp es On every package 


For 
DYSPEPTICS 


SPECIAS wc FLOUR 
K. C. WI RAT FLOUR 
Unlike all “isk grocers 
For?book yrite 
FARWELL & RHINES? PRIOWN, N.Y., U.S. A. 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


A alieleis drink and a sustaining 
food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
economical. This’excellent Cocoa 
maintains the system in robust 
health, and enables it te resist 
winter’s extreme cold. 


Sold by Greens and Bareieenars 
in 4-lb. and $-1b Tins. 


yout morning coffee to 


If you 
wan ft be always fresh and fra- 
erant, alwa s pure and 


sustaining,always just perfect,always 
easi.y made +, and yet always of uni- 


ee quality—try 
| i : 


c A Ay 
COFFEE 


the perfection in coffee. Groccrs sell 
it. Order it to-day. R.Paterson & Sons, 
Coffee Spectalists, Glasgow. 


No one lets sin-into our lives but our- 
selves. it oxueagetty 


My liberty leaves off where the rights 
cf another begin.—Victor Hugo 

The weight of a man’s word ISxc LSE 
proportion to the weight of his character. 


is sometimes an evidence 
forgotten the better of 


Inconsistency 
that reason has 
instinct. 

Theis snot 
but heaven get- 


Salvation is never selfishness 
man getting into heaven, 


ling into man. 
Nothing permanently benefits the race 


which does not elevate the moral charac- 
ter of the people. 


The bearing of men towards the sins of 
others is always a touch-stone of charac- 
ter —Marcus Dods. 


Mission are the truest exponent of the 
Spirit of Christ, the best proof that the 
church is truly Christian. 


“The Christian should be courteous. It 
is not enough simply to be good. Reli- 


gion ought to be attractive.” 


A duty well done and systematically car- 
ried out becomes easy, while only occa- 
sional response is a struggle every time. 


These words were found written on the 
fly-leat of a Bible: “This book will keep 
you from sin; or sin will keep you’ from 
this book.” 


“Four things come not back again,” says 
ai. Oriental proverb: “The spoken word, 
the spent arrow, the past life and the lost 
opportunity.”’ 


“Every noble life leaves the fibre of it 
interwoven forever in the work of the 
world; by so much evermore the strength 
of the human race has gained.—Ruskin. 


You may pray, attend church, read the 
Bible, do many humane and philanthropic 
things, but unless you get right with God 
by the surrender of your will to Him, you 
are out of harmony.—Torrey. 


He who plants a tree does well; he who 
fells and saws it into planks does well; 
he who makes a bench of the planks does 
well; he who, sitting on the bench, teaches 
a child, does better than the rest.—Farrar. 


Inconsistency is sometimes an evidence 
that reason’ has forgotten the better. of 
instinct. 


If Christians like their Lord will be, 

All men will lose their doubts and see 

How real is Olbristianity. 

What do they see in you and me? 
Marianne Farningham. 


in 


wickedness, 


ELESES SASS EC ELCEL ES SSK SS SSeS See 


{It is while you are patiently toiling at 
ing and shape of the great whole of life 
the little tasks of life that the mean- 
cawns upon you. It is while you-are re- 
sisting little temptations that you. are 
growing ‘stronger.—Phillips Brooks. 


Work is the true friend and consoler of 
man, raises him above all his weakness, 
purifies and ennobles him, saves him from 
vulgar temptation, and helps him to bear 
his burden through days of sadness, and 
before which even the BEeUeee griefs give 

way for a time. 


The majority of men who are lost, 
lest not because they are criminals, 
fools; not because they have sought 
but drifted into it; not  be- 
cause they purposed folly, ‘but simply be- 
cause they never had a wise and enduring 
purpose.—W. J. Dawson. 


are 
but 


There is a deal of railing against Chris- 
tians for inconsistency and _ hypocrisy. 
But a man whose temper is sweet and 
whose KiEO PETS helptul to « others 
seldom one of the cawing chorus. He 
knows that the vast majority of Chris- 
tian people are worthy of confidence. — 


God can give a’man peace, when apart 
from God the’ man can have no _ peace. 
The consciousness of being in right rela- 
tions with God is in itself‘strength to a 
man; and‘even those who observe him 
can feel that he thas more than mere 
human strength to support him. 


How few men have succeeded largely in 
a financial sense, and yet maintained their 
simplicity and religious consecration! Not 
one. man in a hundred. As a general rule, 
in proportion as a man gets well off in 
this world, he gets poorly off in the next. 
He loses his share of dependence on God. 


Weakness fought against may become 
strength for the fighter. If one is a cow- 
ard, he may gain thereby the finest cour- 
age; if quick-tempered, a deeper self-con- 
trol; if dicatorial and dogmatic, a rare 
gentleness of spirit. “To wim that over- 
cometh” is the promise given,—not to him 
of great endowments. 


No one can doa man harm but himself. 
injuries that others would do him 4 


The 
may be turned to blessings. The injuries. 
that he does himself may destroy his very 
soul. Malice, hate, evil-speaking, and 
covetousness eat into the character until a 
skeleton remain, the semblance of a man, 
—dead' to himself and to the world,— 


whom only the grace of God can- make to Ak 


live again. 
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BY AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF 
THE rapes AGN NS SHERCH IN CANADA, 


=a 


TUS. 


MONTREAL, Y. M.C. A. BUILDING, 


College 


TORONTO 
A Collegiate. School for Girls amid 
Exceptional Surroundings. 

13 fully employed Teachers of the Highest Standing in 
the Academic Department, Of these 9 are in residence, 
3 of whom are European Trained Teachers of Modern 
Languages, ‘ 

Class rooms built for the work ; 18 sound proof piano 
practice rooms, and a large hill for Lectures and Concerts, 


Record (1905 6)—14 at Universities : 20 passed examin- 
ations in Musie of Toronto University, winning 11 Ist 
class Honors and 5 2nd class: 10 passed examinations of 
Yoronto Conservatory, 3 ranking 1st in Honor List. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


, G. DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
Late Principal Upper Canada College.) 


MRS, GEORGE DICKSON, Lady Principal 


A 
NEW RECORD 
ESTABLISHED ! 


The Creat-West Life Assurance Com- 
pany begs to announce that its new 
Business in Canada for i907 exceeded 
$11,000,000—-the largest amount ever 
written in Canada by any Company. 
Thus a new record is established. 


The reasons for this remarkable pro- 
gress are clear. Low premiums rates, 
and high profit returns to Policy- 
holders, have had their inevitable 
effect. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
WINNIPEG 


Head Office, 


One cold morning Beecher came up to a 
poor little boy selling papers. He was 
shivering. Handing ‘out a nickel for. a 
paper, the great sympathetic preacher ex- 
c‘aimed. “Dear, little. .boy, . .aren*t + you 
cold?” “I was cold ’fore I saw you,” said 
the boy, his wet eyes all smiles. 


Itis the only Ladies’ College owned and controlied by 
the Presbyterian Chureh in Canada, 
Courses.—Academic, Matriculation, Special Art: E'o- 
cution; Domestic Science & Music (Canadian 
Conservatory ). 
One of the best Schools in Canadafor girls and young 
ladies. Write for Calendar, 


REV. DR. ARMSTRONG, President. 
MRS. J. GRANT NEEDHAM, Lady Principal 


St. Margarets St. Andrew's College Toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School! for Boys. 
HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modernin equip- 
ment and construction. ‘’wenty-four acres of playfield, 
SEPARATERESIDISNCE for juniors. Eleven masters in 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
vared for the Universities and Royal Military College. 
Upper and Lower School. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Spring term commences Jan. 27th 1908. 
Write for information, etc., to 


rRev.D. BRUCE MACDCONALD,M.A.,LL.D 
Principal. 


Morton, Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1155 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


4 ; Peal 


PRIESTLEYS HUGENOT 
CLOTH. 


Ask to see this new creation in Dress Goods. 
Combines durabiliiy of a Serge 
With elegance ot a Cashmere. 


Little 


Fancy Clocks 


for the library, the bed-room or the bou- 
doir, are sure to please—that is, if they 


come from our place. Their _ size, 
appearanoe, finish and quality are a 
fourfold combination hat makes them 
irresistible. They are useful, too, and 
cost from only about $100 to $10.00 
each. : 


WANLESS & CO. 


168 Yonge Street. :-: TORONTO. 
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February is the most important month 
of the year for our Church. It is the clos- 
ing month of our financial year. As a 
rule, half or more of the income of ,our 
chureh funds is received during this 
month. The work for the year has, been 
done and upon these few weeks depends 
whether that work is to have its balance 
on the right or the wrong side. It is 
therefore a time of grave anxiety to those 
who are charged by the church with that 
work and its maintenance. 


This February is more important than 
usual because the work laid to our hand 
by Providence has been larger than ever 
before, and the requirements will be great- 
er to meet that work On other pages of 
this issue are brief notes by Dr. E. D. Mc- 
Laren and Dr. R. P. Mackay, re the Home 
and Foreign Funds, West. The other funds 
through which, as a church, we seek to do 
the Lord’s work, are given with the “Re- 
ceipts” on the last pages of each RECORD. 


If, after close and careful conference 
alone with the Master, who “loved me 
and gave HimseLr for me” I conclude that 
I have done my share of His work for the 
year,—well. ' If, after such consultation, I 
conclude that I might and should have 
done something more, this year, it is not 
yet too late. It can be sent, in any way 
that seems best, to the Agents in Halifax 
and Toronto, before the end of February. 


February should not be thus important. 
It is not right that half the year’s income 
should be kept back until the whole year’s 
work is nearly done. It need not be so. 
In many congregations, collections are 
made for the Funds of the church, by 
envelope or otherwise, all through the 
year, and yet it does not reach the Agents, 
where it can be used, till the end of the 
year. The collections taken up during the 
year are sometimes allowed to lie in the 
congregational treasury till after the An- 


nual Meeting in January, and then for- 
warded. The result is that the Funds have 


to borrow to carry on their work, involv- 
ing expenditure for interest, while the 
money that has been given to do that work 
lies idle in the treasury of the congrega- 
tion. 


If it were forwarded monthly, it would 
Save interest, and would save much uncer- 
tainty and anxiety. The allotments could 
still be made at the end of the year, and 
forwarded to the Agents before the closing 
of their accounts. Some of the churches 
that give the largest amounts to the 
Funds, remit monthly or bi-monthly to the 
Agents, and then at the end of the year 
forward their apportionment of the contri- 
butions for the year. 


Rev. Dr. McCurdy calls the special atten- 
tion of the congregations in the Maritime 
Provinces ta the Aged Ministers’ Fund. 
The fact that the Fund is now one for tne 
whole church should lead the smaller sec- 
tion, in honor, to see that she does not 
fall short of the $3,500 which is her share. 
The union of the Funds, East and West, 
into one Fund, does not lessen the re- 
sponsibility of either section but rather in- 
creases it. The people of the East only 
need to realize the facts to loyally do their 
part, and if the ministers simply set the 
facts before them they will realize them. 


It all depends upon the point of view. To 
set apart the Plains ef Abraham to com- 
memorate a victory, would hinder rather 
than help the national unity that every 
true Canadian seeks. Wo set it apart,— 
adorned ‘‘with a statue of the Angel of 
Peace.’—to commemorate the last battle 
ground of the two peoples that founded 
Canada, and as a pledge that henceforth 
they will strive, not against each other for 
mastery of the country, but together for 
her welfare, is a grand and worthy object, 
to which all patriots will heartily and 
thankfully and devoutly say “Amen.” 
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There have been sent to al] Clerks of 
Presbyteries the following Schedule 
Forms: 


(1) Form for Congregational, Statistical 
and Financial Returns. 

(2) Form for Presbytery’s Statisitics and 
Finances. 

(3) Form for Presbytery’s Roll. 

(4) Form for Presbytery’s Changes, 

(5) Form for Presbytery’s Conveners of 
Standing Committees. 

Should any Clerk fail to receive them 
within a reasonable time he is asked to 
notify the Convener of Commiittee on Sta- 
tistics, Reverend Dr. Somerville, Presby- 
terian Church Offices, Toronto. 


At no previous New Year have so many 
congregations of our church decided to 
adopt the weekly envelope system of con- 
gregational support. Those who adopted 
it last year for the first time find their in- 
come increased. It is the almost universal 
experience. The same result is shewn in 
even a more marked degree, 
envelope is used in missionary 
tions as well. For 


contribu- 
the latter some use a 


monthly envelope, others a weekly, in the 
Shape of a duplex envelope, with two 
pockets, one for one’s own church, the 


other for missions. 
ideal method. 

Envelopes of all kinds can be had from 
Rev. R. Douglas Fraser, D.D., Presbyterian 
Offices, Toronto, Samples will be sent on 
application. The envelope system has 
proved itself by far the best and easiest 
System of church finance. 


This is no doubt the 


There is no place where it is so easy to 
drop out of sight as in the city; and no 
place where people are so likely to lapse, 
and with churches all around them. The 
Christians of Winnipeg have arranged for 
an annual census,» each October, in order 
that all the denominations may be able 
to keep in touch with their own and to 
look after the unattached. From the par- 
tial census recently made it is estimated 
that on a basis of 100,000 population, there 
are: Presbyterian 18,000, Anglican 17,000 
Roman Catholic 15,000, Methodist 13,500, 
Evangelical Lutheran 7,000, Baptist 5,000, 
Hebrew 5,000, Congregational 3,200, various 
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other denominations 8,300, no preference 
8,000. Dr. Bryce estimates that with the 
annual census “the people of Winnipeg will 
be reached more effectively than in any 
similar city on the continent.’ 


Cordial good wishes to ‘The West Land,”’ 
a weekly newspaper just started in Ed- 
monton, Alberta. To quote its own pros- 
pectus, it is “A Family Paper that is West- 
ern Canadian in Outlook, Religious in 
Spirit, Broad in Sympathy, and in its 
particular church interest, Presbyterian.” 

We have long held that the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada can, iu the near future, 
afford a constituency for six weekly news- 
papers, and should have them, and that 
three of the six should be west of the 
Lakes; one isued from Winnipeg, one from ~ 
Edmonton and one from Vancouver. 


There are two points to bear in mind 
with regard to a weekly newspaper. The 
first is that to be successful it must have 
a local coloring and atmosphere, which it 
can only receive in the constituency which 
it serves. The second is that it must be 
near enough to its base of supply, to get 
church news and print it, and have it in 


the hands of its readers within a very 
few days of its happening. If news has 
to be sent several days journey, by the 


time it is printed and returned it is already 
stale. 


There have already been two attempts 
in Winnipeg and one in Vancouver to start 
a Presbyterian paper, but the time did not 
seem to be ripe. We trust that “the West 
Land” will meet with hearty support, and 
that other two western papers may soon 
follow. The above remarks as to news 
and coloring do not apply to the Recorp 
for it is not a newspaper, and does not 
pretend to give local news. This would be 
impossible in a small monthly. 


A new congregation, and an energetic one 
has been added to the St. John Presbytery. 
Sackville and Dorchester, N. B., have been 
organized aS a congregation, and on the 
29th Oct. ult., Rev. A. B. Dickie, Modera- 
tor of the Maritime Synod, was inducted as 
pastor. 
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The Reports of the annual Meetings of 
congregations which have been appearing 
in the daily and weekly newspapers, shew 
some cheering facts. (1) As a rule the 
year has been a prosperous one financially; 
with reduced debts, mortgage burnings, in- 
creased self support and more for mis- 
sions. (2) A large number have decided 
for the first time to use the weekly en- 
velope for self support. This method al- 
most invariably proves satisfactory. (3) 
Several have changed from the monthly to 
the weekly envelope for missionary pur- 
poses. All these are tokens for good. 


It is sometimes said that financial pros- 
perity in a congregation may accompany 
spiritual poverty. It may, but seldom 
does. Man cannot see the spirit except by 
what it prompts its agent, the body, to do. 
“By their fruits’ was the test Christ gave. 
If a congregation is spiritually prosperous, 
it will, whether small or large, poor or 
rich, according to its means, do what it 
can for itself and for the world’s better- 
ment. If these things be neglected, the 
spirituality, however patent, or rather 
blatant, is of a poor type. The degree of 
our giving (not the amount) measures our 
likeness in spirit to Him who gave HIMSELF, 
and that is about as near an approach to 
measuring spirituality as man can reach. 
Electricity in the physical world can only 
be known to men by its light, heat, and 
power. So with spirituality in the spiri- 
tual world.. 


One of the most powerful temperance move- 
ments the world has ever seen has been 
going quietly on for the past year or two 
in the U.S.A. Other great temperance 
movements, such as that of Father Mat- 
thews in Ireland and Father Chiniquy in 
French Canada have been owing chiefly to 
some strongman who by his intensity and 
personality has swayed the multitudes and 
led them to sign the pledge. In this 
movement there is no great leader, and no 
spectacular propaganda. It is like the quiet 
rise of a tide, district after district, coun- 
ty after county, state after state, going 
“dry.” It is an atmosphere, a “movement” 
and has spread far and wide, and to all 
appearance will result ere long in the ex- 
pulsion of the drink traffic from a large 
part of the Union. 
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DANGER OF A DEFICIT. 


By Rev. E. D. McLargrn, DD., H, M. 
SECRETARY, WEST. 


The close of the Church year, which is 
always a period of intense anxiety for 
those in charge of the various. depart- 
ments of Church work, is a time of special 
anxiety to the Home Mission Committee 
this year, because of a veny unusual combi- 
nation of circumstances. 

Every one knows that for many years 
past the development of the country has 
necessitated a constantly increasing out- 
lay for Home Mission work. The obliga- 
tions the Committee was asked to assume 
last Spring amounted to about $180,000, an 
increase over last year’s revenue of nearly 
$40,000. 

Unfortunately the year which called for 
this greatly enlarged expenditure has 
turned out to be a year marked by a se- 
vere financial stringency, which has af- 
fected the contributing power of some of 
our people, as well as by a crop failure in 
the Northwest. which, though not univer- 
sal, is sufficiently serious in many local- 
ities to add very materially to the burden 
of the Home Mission Committee. 

Of the $180,000 required, only $64,338 had 
been received by the Church Treasurer last 
Saturday (18th January). If the revenue 
of the Committee is to be sufficient to 
meet the liabilities that have been incur- 
red, $115,000 must be received within the 
hext six weeks, 

Unless very vigorous efforts are put forth 
to secure liberal contributions from all 
the congregations of the church and special 
gifts from those who may be in a posi- 
tion to supplement what they have already 
given, the Church will have to face a spe- 
rious Home Mission deficit. 

No one who realizes all that a deficit 
would involve—the disheartening of the 
missicnaries, the Committee’s inability to 
respond to the appeals of the newer dis- 
tricts for the public means of grace—cau 
contemplate the possibility of such an oe- 
currence without a sinking of heart and a 
humiliation of spirit. 

The threatened calamity will be averted 
if the Church will only recognize the gra- 
vity of the situation. 
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THE BOYS AND THE CHURCH. 


Four classes make up the church; the 
boys and girls who will be the working 
church of a generation hence, and the men 
and women who are doing the work now 
and training the workers that are to be. 

All four of these classes are necessary 
to the continuance of the church, And 
hence, it cannot be said that any one of 
them is more important than any other. 
Yet it is a mere important time of life 
with some of them, than with others. The 
men and women have their habits and 
characters formed. Their continuance as 
they now are, can be fairly relied upon. 

But the boys and the girls are shaping 
morally and spiritually as well as physi- 
cally ‘for their future, and care, or the 
lack of it, will tell for good or evil, on 
the future of the church. 

Specially needful is such care for the 
boys, as they are usually more exposed to 
adverse influences. Hence the anxiety of 
all who are interested in the future of the 
church and of humanity, as to how the 
boys can best be won and held, 

Many plans have been tried, 
is legion. Boys’ classes, boys’ clubs, boys’ 
bands, boys’ brigades, etc., etce., something 
special ‘for boys, in almost endless variety. 

There is one means, which would proba- 
bly ‘be more effective than almost any other, 
that is scarcely known in our church, and 
that is 


Their name 


The Boy Choir, 

Getting tthe boys of the cengregation to- 
gether in some convenient place in the 
front of the church, to lead, under the dir- 
ection of the organist or choir-master or 
precentor, in the service or praise. 

Some points may be briefly noted;— 

Boys would be attracted to it more than 
to almost any other thing that has the 
same end in view. As a rule they love to 
sing, especially where numbers sing to- 
gether. It affords an outlet to their strong 
young life, and would give them an inter- 
est that is entirely wanting, when they 
have to sit quiet and receptive, without 
any definite part in the service. 

It would bring them to church. How 
often there is a lack of boys in most of our 
churches, Many of them are content with 
the Sabbath School, who if they had a 
choir of their own, would be in church. 
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It would give them a sense of import- 
ance and responsibility. Boys early think 
towards manhood, they love that which 
seems to confer manhood. The majority 
of boys who smoke or swear begin from a 
mistaken idea of manliness. Why not 
utilize this principle in a right direction. 
To be parit of the church choir would ap- 
peal to a boy’s incipient manhood and he 
would not only enjoy it, but would seek 
to live up to. it, 

It would have a pure and helpful in- 
fluence upon his character. The boy who 
loves and practices music, whether it be in 
the country singing school or in the family 
circle, or whether he plays some instrument, 
from a jew’s harp up, in the long winter 
evenings by the fireside at the farm, or in 
the opportunities of larger centres, is not 
likely to be led away by bad companion- 
ship, for he is kept out of its way. 

It would be a means of grace to many a 
boy. We have the testimony of a minister 
as to one boy whom he described as a 
“tough case,’ but who had a good voice 
and had been induced to join the choir of 
another church, and it “kept him straight.” 
He felt the responsibility of the position 
and lived up to it. 

It would interest them in the church as 
nothing else would do. In all else that is 
done for them they are simply recipients, 
Here they have a part for which they are 
responsible, something that makes them 
feel the church is theirs, and that feeling 
naturally grows and embraces other lines 
of work. 

It has the special advantage in larger 
measure than all other plans, that it is de- 
finitely associated with the ‘church ser- 
vice. All other attractions ‘for beys, such 
as the boys’ brigade, boys’ clubs, etc., etc., 
may be under church patronage, and good 
so far as they go, but a boy may attend 
these for a time without being attracted to 
the church, and when he ceases attending 
there is no special tie formed to the church 
but the boy choir is a part of the church 
service; it links the boys’ interest to the 
very centre of the worship of the church. 

The boy wou.d not tire of it, as is too 
often the case with other things. As he 
grew older, and the boy voice passed into 
the deeper tones of manhood, he could pass 
into another section of the choir and “sing 
bass.” This would appeal to his manhocd’s 
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instincts, and lead him to take a still 
greater pride in his position. 

It would do good in many a home, Most 
families, if they had a boy in the choir 
would be pretty regularly in church tthem- 
selves. There is many a man who seldom 
attends church, and whose boy, it may be, 
follows his example, who would be regular- 
ly there, if his boy were in the choir. 

It would greatly improve the singing in 
most congregations. No instruments’ or 
choiristers, however excellent, can give the 
inspiration and uplift to preacher and peo- 
ple that is given by a choir of sweet 
young voices leading in the service of praise. 

Other churches e. g., the Anglican, 
realize the value of the boy choir and 
act upon it. Our own church would take a 
long step forward in making her service of 
pwhlic worship attractive, and winning and 
holding her boys, and strengthening herself 
for better work in the future, if in all of 
her congregations these boys were given a 
leading part in the service of praise. 


THE LAYMAN’S MISSIONARY 


MOVEMENT. 

This has been called “the latest and 
greatest religious movement of modern 
times.” 

It is yet young, about a year old. It was 


organized in New York in November, 1906. 
At the Annual Meeting of the representa- 
tives of the Missionary Boards of Canada 
and the U. S: A., in January, 1907, it “was 
cordially commended to the churches. 
On page eighty-six of this issue is part of 
an address that was then given, which 
describes what the movement is and the 
reasons for’ it; 

Action was at once taken to enlist the 
men of the Christian world, especially the 
English speaking world, in the movement. 
During the past year, some fifty gatherings 
of men have been held at leading centres 
on this continent, five or six of them in 
cities of Canada. 

The usual method is to invite a number 
of leading business men to meet for lun- 
cheon or dinner, and the claims of the 
world upon them are set forth on their 
merits as a business proposition, and the 
almost invariable result has ‘been’ the 
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pledging of much larger support by those 
present, to the mission funds of their re- 
spective churches. | 

On the invitation of a number of British 
Missionary Societies a commission of six 
laymen from the lLaymen’s Missionary 
Movement visited Britain in May and June 
of the past Summer, and in London and 
Edinburgh and a number of other cities 
met a large number of the leading citizens, 
frequently at breakfasts or luncheons, at- 
tended by two or three hundred, and often 
presided over by the Mayor or other civic 
dignity, and aroused great enthusiasm. 

On November 9th, the Canadian members 
of the General Committee of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement called a meeting in 
Toronto, of one hundred laymen, twenty- 
five each from the Presbyterian, Anglican 
and Methodist churches, fifteen Baptist 
and ten Congregationalist, with about a 
dozen ministers; and these representatives 
voted unanimously to attempt to raise the 
total offerings of their churches in the 
city from $141,000 last year to $500,000 a 
year in the future, and a large committee 
was appointed to take charge of the can- 
vass. Mr. J. Campbell White, of New 
York, the General Secretary of the move- 
ment, writes;— | 

“All these meetings of men have been 
charged with spiritual energy. Many men 
have declared that the meetings opened to 
them a new view of the real significance of 
life. The spirit of the meetings and the 
policies determined upon, cannot be ex- 
plained apart from the mighty working of 
the Spirit of God. Prayer has been answer- 
ed in so signal a manner as to be almost 
startling. God has done more than we 
asked or thought. To Him _ belongs the 
glory for the mighty work accomplished.” 
Mr. White adds further: — 

“Special prayer is asked by the Com- 
mittees of laymen in all these cities that 
they may be wisely guided and empowered 
in their work. The Toronto Committee 
especially, if any distinction can be made, 
needs constant buttressing by prayer, as 
they have undertaken the greatest forward 
movement of unselfish helpfulness ever pro- 
jected by the representative men of such a 
city.” 

Other Canadian cities, Brantford, Hamil- ~ 
ton, London, Halifax, have had meetings 
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and have pledged almost double of last 
year’s giving to missions; and Montreal 
and others are soon to follow. 

Besides this work at home, the move- 
ment aims to send men, business men, at 
their own charges, to visit the mission 
fields, see the work and bring home re- 
ports of it, showing its need and progress; 
and during the past year quite a number of 
leading business men have thus visited 
the mission fields in India and China and 
elsewhere at their own charges, Mr. James 
Rodger, of Montreal, a Presbyterian elder, 
visited our Chinese Mission and was deep- 
ly impressed with the work there. 


From a circular 
following :— 


received we qudce the 


This movement is interdenominational in 
its character, and is world-wide in its 
scope. It has received the most cordial en- 
dorsement of the Foreign Mission Boards 
of the United States, Canada and Great Bri- 
tain. It is not a new missionary society; 
it does not administer mission funds; it 
does not send out missionaries; but it 
seeks to co-operate with all established 
Christian enterprises. 

It aims to advance Christian work, more 
especially that of Foreign Missions; to as- 
sist and encourage Christian workers, and 
whenever and wherever practicable to pub- 
lish the work. It is a vital stirring 
amongst the laymen to forward all forms 
of Christian activity. It strives to unify 
the race into one common. brotherhood, 
through the revivifying influence of Jesus 
of Nazareth, who alone has furnished 
those universal ideals which make life 
worth the living. 

In May, 1907, the United Mission Board 
of Great Britain invited the Mission Boards 
of North America to send representatives 
to Great Britain to participate in a con- 
ference. This committee was duly appoint- 
ed and went to London and other cities; 
the results of this conference have been 
very satisfactory and most encouraging. As 
a direct result of this conference there has 
been organized a Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement in Great Britain, based upon the 
principles of the one in this country, to 
work along similar lines. 

This movement is under the direction of 
a competent committee of one hundred re- 
presentative laymen; its Executive Com- 
mittee comprises men whose fidelity has 
been proved by faithful services in the 
past; and its officers are men of extensive 
experience and good business judgment. A 
fair proportion of this committee is from 
Canada, and a local Chairman has been up- 
pointed for the Canadian section. 
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A Laymen’s Centennial Commissio2 has 
been appointed, with the approval of the 
several Mission Boards in the United States 
and Canada; they will travel about the 
world at their own expense, visit mission 
stations, weigh the conflicting criticisms 
which are made, and prepare reports upon 
these investigations, which will be publish- 
ed, probably early in 1908, under the aus- 
pices of this movement. 


The keynote of the movement is in the 
following pledge:— 


“Believing it to be the duty of the 
Church of Christ to preach the Gospel to 
every creature, it is my purpose to pray, to 


_ give, to study and to work, as God may 


give me opportunity, that the Church of 
this generation may obey this command.” 


Anyone who wishes to be identified with 
the movement can sign the above pledge, 
giving name, denomination and address in 
full, and send to the headquarters, Madison 
Ave., New York. No financial obligation is 
involved. It is simply a promise that each 
one through their own church channels, or 
in any way they wish, will do what they 
can towards the great end aimed at. 


Two features of the movement should 
here be emphasized;— 

(1) None of the money that this move- 
ment attempts to raise is for itself, or for 
expenses in connection with it. All neces- 
sary expenses of the movement are paid, 
out of their own pockets, by men who are 
specially interested in it, and 

(2) All of the contributions thus sought 
are paid by the givers into the mission 
funds of their own churches. The move- 
ment simply seeks to stir up men to a 
sense of their responsibility to do more 
through their respective churches for the 
heathen world. 

A word of special application to the men 
of our own church. The time for action is 
now, this month of February. Our Home 
and Foreign work has increased during the 
last year, not from choice but of necessity. 
Providence has given it to us to do, and if 
we would be true to Him who set it he- 
fore us it had to be done. Our church 
year closes with the end of February and 
both Home and Foreign Funds need con- 
siderably more than was ever received in 
any former February to meet the claims 
of the year’s work. May it not be that 
“The Laymen’s Missionary Movement” has 
come to its Kingdom” for such a time as 
this.’ 


Our Foreign Missions 


FEBRUARY’S MISSION CALL. 


REv. R. P. Mackay, D.D., F. M, SEcRETARY. 
Toronto, January 20, 1908. 


Dear Dr. Scott:— 

I feel as if I had come back to a new 
church. .The interest in Missions, in 
churches, and especially amongst laymen, 
is a delightful surprise. I had heard of it, 
but did not appreciate it fully, I do not 
know that I appreciate it fully yet. 

My first meeting, the very night I re- 
turned to Toronto, was to a lLaymen’s 
Meeting. They were organizing their forces. 
The air of confidence, the practical business- 
like way of going about it, convinced me 
that it is not a mere spasm of enthusiasm. 
They have already ttouched some of the 
churches at their annual meetings, which 
resulted in the adoption of the weekly en- 
velopes, and a definite purpose to greatly 
increase their contributions in the coming 
year, | 

That is very encouraging. But what 
about this year? The receipts to date are 
about one thousand dollars less than the 
receipts at the same date last year, and yet 
for the year we require ten thousand more 
than the amount received last year. Of 
course there are several weeks yet before 
the end of the year and it may be all right. 

“We've always been provided for,—sae 
will we yet.” God’s hand is in this thing 
and it must come out right, He has open- 
ed the East and at the same time is stir- 
ring up the West. 

His purpose is 


manifest. China doing 


as Japan did would be a menace to the 


world, Her evangelization is a vast pro- 
blem, but it is worth trying. When Israel 
marched up to the Red Sea, the impossible 
was done. The Sea divided. Let the 
church measure up to her ‘best, do what is 
possible, and we can look for the seeming- 
possible, and we can look look to Him for 
the seemingly impossible. 


The true test of civilization is not the 
census, nor the crops, but the kind of man 
which the country turns out.—EHmerson. 


MOVING THE MACAO MISSION. 


LETTER FROM Dr. J. A. MCDONALD TO THE 
Youne MEN oF THE Am. Pres. Cu., 
MONTREAL, 


Kongmun, China, Oct. 21, 1907. 
Dear Friends:— 

The past, though a busy month, has been 
a very interesting one. It afforded the 
novel experience of moving in China, mov- 
ing our headquarters to the city of Kong- 
moon. 

First, the question of boat presented it- 
self. Would we put all on a junk and 
wait for a favorable wind or would 
we divide into two lots and send by the 
small steamer plying between Macao and 
here? The later plan was adopted. 

Our next proposition was how to get our 
things to the boat. A ‘boss coolie solved 
this for us. Being anxious for the work he 
came in and made an offer, which to all 
seemed reasonable and which was accepted. 

We packed things as carefully as pos- 
sible and then came, what as yet I have 
not got used to, namely, men and women 
taking the place of beasts of burden. The 
furniture was packed on two-wheeled 
trucks which were drawn by several men 
and women, one Man remaining behind ta 
steer and keep the trucks balanced. 

In this way our things were dragged 
through the streets up hill and down for 
over a mile. They were stored on the 
Wharf until the boat came in and unloaded 
and then disappeared into the hold. I had 
the doubtful pleasure of sleeping on board 
to watch. 

At this end we had to face the coolie 
problem again. Our landlord simplified 
matters by calling, as I thought, a few boat 
women, but later I found they numbered 
eleven. These women, more like men so 
far as physical strength is concerned, soon 
had all on the wharf where they were left 
until such time as I could get them through 
the customs. The officials were very kind, 
passing all as soon as possible and it was not 
long before all had .been carried to our 
houses, and two hours later I had my first 
meal in my new home. 
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I had not been here two weeks when one 
of the Customs officials called for me to go 
to see a little Chinese boy. I gathered up 
what things I could readily lay my hands 
on. On the way I got the following his- 
tory. The little boy had been sick several 
days. His parents had called in a native 
doctor but in spite of treatment he had be- 
come gradually worse. They had _ given 
him up as gone, when my guide, hearing 
their wailing and knowing the cause, sent 
in asking if he might come for me. Hav- 
ing obtained their consent he came. 

As we reached the bottom of the stairs I 
could hear loud wailing, which stopped, 
however, when we entered the room. The 
little chap was deliriously tossing about 
in his mother’s arms. He was breathing 
very rapidly and when I reached to take 
his pulse I could hardly get it. His little 
body was fairly burning up. A brief ex- 
amination led me to make what I must say 
was a rather hasty diagnosis of pneumonia. 
What was more I felt that something 
ought to be done quickly and even then I 
might be too late. I gave a little medi- 
cine and left him for a few minutes to get 
some that I did not have in my Case. 

As I went out I told them I would be 
right back. Just at the door I heard one 
of the neighbors say “now you will trust 
him.” The answer came ‘we will trust 
him wholly.” 

I was soon in the house again and hav- 
ing given him a second dose of medicine I 
took his temperature. The thermometer 
quickly went up to 104 degrees under his 
arm. His pulse was so that I could count 
it. It was 180. 

My next step was in the eyes of the most 
of them a foolish one, but I took it, namely, 
gave him a sponge bath. When I had 
finished he seemed much calmer and some- 
what inclined to sleep. I waited a while 
and learned a little more of the history of 
the case from the father, who further 
volunteered that this was his only child, 
five others being dead. 

Before leaving I told the father to come 
for me if he was worse. He was unrwil- 
ling to do so at first,-fearing I might be 
asleep. When I assured him that that 
would make no difference he promised he 
would. He did not need to come, however. 

About six thirty in the morning he rap- 
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ped at the door to say the little lad was 
much better. I called a little later and 
found out that such was the case. I had 
evidently seen him at the time of the crisis, 
for he made a good recovery. The father 
could not thank me enough and said he 
wouid publish my name abroad. I thought 
no more about it until I received a letter, 
a copy of which I am giving below. It was 
written for him by another Chinaman. It 
is as follows: . 
Customs House 


Kongmun, 18th October, 1907. 
Dear Sir.— 


It is with feelings of the deepest grati- 
tude that I address you to return my 
thanks for the kind, devoted and wonder- 
ful effect of your treatment and medicines 
by which my child was saved from his ter- 
rible danger on the 5th inst. 

In repaying this great kindness I am 
going to advertise my thanks on the Can- 
ton Sye Man newspaper, so as to let the 
public know the skilfullness of your medi- 
cal attainments. 

Should you be good enough to write me 
your name and nationality (in Chinese), I 
would feel much obliged. Please let me 
know at the same time the purpose of your 
presence in this district. 

Awaiting the favor of your reply, 


I remain, yours gratefully, 
CHuNG YEO. 


To Dr. McDona.xp. 


He did not have to wait long for an 
answer for I was not desirous of such 
notoriety and at the same time I wanted to 
let him know my purpose. I wrote to him 
asking him not to publish anything and set 
forth quite clearly that I was here to 
preach Christianity as well as to heal, as 
best I could, men’s bodily ills. 

This I think will men much to our work, 
from the fact that the father of the little 
chap holds a very influential position in the 
Customs service. He will not hesitate to 
tell his friends and thus make an entrance 


-into the hearts of those who as yet are op- 


posed to Christianity. Will you not join 
in our prayers that it may open this large 
city and the villages around to the gospel. 
We are still looking fora chapel but hope 
ere long that it may be forthcoming. 
With prayers for the work at home, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 
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CHRISTIAN CONFERENCE AT 
WEIHWEI. 


By Miss IsaABeL McInTosH. 


Wei Hwei, N. Honan. 
Nov. 30, 1907. 
Dear Dr. Scott: ; 

I should like to send a word to the REcorRD 
about our first Chinese conference held in 
Honan, Nov. 13-17. 

We had been looking forward to this 
conference for some months with expectancy 
and prayer for God’s blessing upon Us. We 
were not disappointed. 

Three hundred and thirty men and women 
were accommodated on the mission com- 
pound, besides our school children and 
hospital patients which would bring the 
number up to over four hundred. 

As there is no building in the compound 
large enough to hold such a gathering as 
this conference brought a large straw mat 
tent was put up for the occasion. There 
was no difficulty about the ventilation of 
this tent as daylight could be seen from all 
sides and it was so cold the speakers had to 
keep on their overcoats, even when at the 
highest point of enthusiasm and eloquence. 

There were plenty of bright Chinese 
scrolls with inspiring scripture texts hung 
in conspicuous places about the tent, and 
just behind the platform hung a great red 
banner with the words “Jesus our Saviour” 
in large gold letters. Across the center of 
the tent hung another banner with “‘To God 
be the Glory.” 

The new organ presented by Dr. Scott of 
Montreal; was placed at one end of the plat- 
form which was banked with palms and 
flowers, while at the other end was a large 
black board which was used not only by the 
‘missionaries but also by Chinese speakers. 

A large number of the Christians walked 
long distances to be present at this con- 
ference. Ten school boys who could not 
afford to pay railway fare walked from 
Chang-te, a distance of sixty miles. These 
bright boys were a real help with the sing- 
ing. They have had instruction in sight- 
singing and are familiar with the confer- 
ence hymns. 

At the consecration meeting they sang 
by special request: ‘“‘Where He leads me I 
will follow.” We look upon these boys, who 
are sons of Christian parents, as pillars of 
the future church of China. 
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We began each day with a Prayer Meet- 
ing at seven a.m., led by Dr. McKay. These 
meetings were much enjoyed by those who 
had the privilege of attending. 

One of the Chinese preachers in reporting 
the conference to the church in Chang Te, 
said, in speaking of the large gathering, the 
singing and bright lights, he could hardly 
realize where he was. It made him think of 
the brightness of heaven and the gathering 
there. 

This was the largest Christian gathering 
these dear people ever attended and it was 
like Heaven to some. 

The first convert of the mission, who is 
now an old man of seventy spoke at the re- 
ception and carried us back to the early 
days of our Canadian Mission in Honan when 
the doctor and minister came with the 
Gospel to a hostile and prejudiced people 
who would have driven them from the 
country if possible. But the Omnipotent 
God had opened the door and no man or 
company of men could shut it. 

This white thaired old saint told the 
simple story of his conversion, how, 
through the wonderful ministry of healing, 
love of Christ came into his heart and 
transformed his life more than eighteen 
years ago. 

Now, the said, see how many hearts have 
been won to Christ. We were obliged to 
put up this tent to take the people in, but 
we believe in ten years more, a tent ten 
times the size of this will not hold the 
people who shall be brought to Christ. 

Those who sat on the platform and look- 
ed into the faces of that brown-eyed com- 
pany will not soon forget the rich glow of 
expression as they listened to the addresses 
and sang hymns of praise. 

What gratitude must have filled the 
hearts of those who were the pioneer mis- 
Sionaries in this field. Truly they have 
honors before which earth’s proudest~ lau- 
rels pale. 


It is to my mother that I owe every-. 
thing. If I am Thy child, O my God, it is. 
because Thou gavest me such a mother. If 
I prefer the truth to all things, it is the 
fruit of my mother’s teachings. If I did 
not perish long ago in sin and misery, it 
is because of the long and faithful years 
which she pleaded for me. What com- 
parison is there between the honor I paid 
her and her slavery for me?—Augustine. 
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LETTER FROM KOREA. 


Rev. A. R. Ross, our missionary in Song 
Chin (Joshin), Korea, writes to Rev. G. C. 
Heine, Montreal, under date 12 Nov., as 
follows:— 

I attended the Annual ‘Meeting of the 
missionaries of the Pres. Church, U.5.A., 
(North) and then accompanied my brother 
who labors in that mission to Eyen Chun, 
to see the work there. 

When Mr. Whittemore came there ten 
years ago there was just one Christian; to- 
day the church enrolment is over fifteen 
hundred, and the congregation averages 
about one thousand. “The upper half of 
the town is largely Christian, and on Sun- 
day the shops are closed, the streets are 
filled by the streams of people passing to 
and fro from the church and the sight or 
sound of any daily work in progress gives 
a start of surprise.” 

I visited the Academy of which my 
brother is principal and saw some seventy 
bright young men and boys whoare under 
Christian instruction and who will doubt- 
less be a power for Christ wherever they 
go on the completion of their education. 

I also attended with my brother the 
morning Bible class for women. Their en- 
relment is seven hundred, while six hun- 
dred is the usual attendance. It was con- 
ducted by the married and single women 
(missionaries) of the station, helped by 
Korean Christian women teachers. 

The head bands of the women in the 
great gathering, (a big piece of cloth they 
Wrap around their heads), were newly 
washed and very white, and made a nice 
appearance with their other white clothes. 

In the front sat ninety little girls of the 
day school in clothes of different colors. 
On the heads of some you see a little round 
Spot the size of a coin half way down the 
top of the head where the hair is parted. 
This is a spot that has been burned there 
in accordance with some heathen rite, the 
Christian girls do not have it. 

After the singing the women divided 
into agood many classes, shut offfrom one 
another by sheets of cotton drawn along 
Wire in different directions. 

I learn from our lady missionaries that 
teaching the women is difficult. They are 
far behind the men in education, but the 
Gospel is reaching the hearts of many. 

After a few days with my brother, study- 
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ing the work there, I had to return to 
Wonsan to our own Annual Meeting. I re- 
turned to Pyeng Yang by train and hiring 
a Korean mapoo (a coolie who with his 
pony conducts travellers across the coun- 
try) started by road for Wonsan.. 

The little pony carried my bedding, 
clothes and food, and I rode on top of the 
load when tired walking. The first day 
we covered thirty miles and at the Korean 
inn where we put up for the night I was 
visited by a number of Christians, this 
place being in the territory of itineration 
of one of the Pyeng Yang missionaries. 

The distance from Pyeng Yang is over one 
hundred and seventy miles which we cover- 
ed in five days. We had to climb some very 
high hills. In one pass we paid a small 
toll to men who are placed there to pro- 
tect travellers as there are robbers about. 

In the Korean inns you are never lone- 
some; there are other boarders on both 
ceiling and floor. One morning I dumped 
half a dozen cockroaches out of my wooden 
box in which I carried food; fortunately 
most of the food was in tin boxes. 

The mapoo and I reached Wonsan, Oct. 
12th, and our Annual Meeting began next 
day. We had busy sessions for nearly 
two weeks, after which the Griersons and 
I returned to our field of labor. 

A week ago, Sunday, my teacher and I 
went out seven miles to a little group of 
houses where there are some Christians. 
One man among them had been the only 
Christian for years and had attended ser- 
vice seven miles distant at Song Chin. Now 
this little group has its own service and 
will soon build a small church. 

I presided at the service giving out the 
hymns, asking for prayer, etc., while the 
teacher did the preaching. I tried a solo 
and was corrected on the second line because * 
I pronounced some syllables wrongly, so be- 
gan the second line again. I have a care- 
ful teacher, have I not? The Koreans think 
nothing of such an incident but to me it 
was very funny. The language keeps one 
very busy. Pray for us and our work. 


Little nameless acts of kindness, little 
Silent victories over favorite temptations— 
these are the silent threads of gold which, 


| when woven together, gleam out so bright- 


ly in the pattern of life that God approves. 
—Farrar. 
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LETTER FROM REV. J. T. TAYLOR. 


Mhow, Central India, 
December 2, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Yuile: 


_ We are back in India once more and into 

the very midst of the work I delight in, 
preaching the Gospel among those who 
have not yet heard. The Presbytery has 
put me in charge of the district work about 
Mhow. 

Imagine then a field of between twenty- 
five hundred and three thousand villages, 
averaging from one hundred to two hun- 
dred people in each. The native congrega- 
tion in Mhow itself has five evangelists 
working in that centre and the villages near 
by. I go farther afield, and we, Mrs. Tay- 
and the bairns, with Miss Weir, are spend- 
ing the cold season under canvass. 

Our plan is to pitch our tents near a 
large village of say one or two thousand 
people, and preach and teach in all the 
villages around. This is done for a fort- 
night or longer and then another centre is 
chosen. 

The centre’ we are now located in, has 
not been visited by any male missionary 
or native evangelist since the late Norman 
Russell was here. No believers as yet. 
“Our visit has awakened considerable in- 
terest. For some days, the people have 
been coming to us, in the tent, and often 
our meals have to wait until we find time 
to eat. Curiosity prompts many to come. 
But the opportunity is given us and we 
need not worry about the motives which 
bring them. 

The nature of this village work is such 
that a great deal of our time is spent in 
' talking to little groups of people. It has 
its advantage in this, that one can the 
more fully explain the Way of Life. 

The second day after we pitched camp, 
I got an invitation, about 9.30 p.m., from 
the village to go and “tell my story’’ as 
they put it, to a “jalsa’”’ or meeting which 
had been convened for me in the bazar. 
Most of the merchants, the goldsmiths, 
grain sellers, and such as are characteris- 
tic of these small towns, were gathered: to- 
gether, and I had a most respectful and at- 
tentive audience, while I told the story of 
Jesus and pressed His claims on them. 
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These two weeks have not revealed any 
who are prepared to come out openly and 
confess Christ. Several have come again 
and again to hear and learn. Our hearts 
yearn over them. 

This morning ‘two sons of a _ well-to-do 
farmer came to talk with me; then two 
Mohammedans; then a young Rajput, one 
of that. proud race that dominated this 
part of India before the Mohammedan con- 


quest. Then came a barber; then a ser- 
vant; and thus the hours pass by. The 
seed is being sown. Prayer is going up 


for the blessing. May it soon come. 

We find the singing of hymns a most 
effective way of attracting the people. In- 
deed when visiting a new place, the hymn 
is the first thing to get attentive ears. Mrs. 
Taylor and I have decided that the most 
effective way to invest the thirty dollars 
you gave me will be to get a small organ 
for our evangelistic work. Your part in 
our work will be to get the hearing, ours to 
tell the story. No, no, far rather, yours to 
bring down the blessing through prayer, 
while we are but the earthen vesels carry- 
ing the seed for these wide, waiting fields. 
It gives one a very keen sense of respon- 
sibility to think of the thousands about 
us, and our little encampment the only 
ones to witness for Christ. 

It is striking at times to see the way our 
“story’ is received. The death of Christ 
on Calvary for them seems to some ridicu- 
lous. They need no such 
would have been far more fitting had He 
come in mighty power to destroy His 
enemies. But that He should come in 
weakness to die for poor sinners! Some 
laugh and scorn such an idea. But we 
believe that just this fact is the thing to 
waken sinners, so we tell it, again and 
again. It is the power of God unto Salva- 
tion.” ; 

P.S. Since writing the above this morning, 
I have had a deputation of all the Bhalai 
caste of a village near by—they are one of 
the l@wer’ castes—asking that Ishould  ex- 
plain the Christian religion to them. You 
may be sure I did so and never had a 
more attentive audience. Does not your 
heart burn to tell these people the good 
hews, especially when they thus come 
to hear. I consider it one of the greatest 
privileges in life to do so. 
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INDORE COLLEGE AND SCHOOL. 
By Rev. R. A. KING, PRINCIPAL. 


Dear “Record”: 

If October 1st is to reckoned the begin- 
ning of our report year, it did not begin 
very auspiciously. Referring to my diary 
for that date in 1906, I find such entries as 
these: — 

October 1, “131 deaths in the city. Col- 
lege still closed. Case on the compound 
next to the Wilsons. 

October 2, bicycled to Mhow. Found a 
plague refugee by the roadside dead. 

October 22, re-opened School and College 
after two and a half months of enforced 
holiday. Attendance fifty and ten respect- 
ively. 

November 5, boys returning slowly. None 
as yet in the eighth class. 

Since then there have been no holidays. 
With lost time to make up and the fear of 
another outbreak in August hanging over 
us, we taught through the hot season. 
Classes began at 6.30 a.m. At half past 
ten we hurried home with Old Sol beating 

down unmercifully: We were spared the 
| plague this season; we may also be deliver- 
ed from another Summer season. 


The College. 

The University insists on us making a 
sharp division between the College and the 
School. We must do so also in our re- 
ports. 

The Staff. 

Consisted of three Europeans and four 
Indians. Mr. Wilson had again been asked 
by the Council -to give us some assistance 
which he did ungrudgingly, though the 
burden of the Evangelistic work of the 
station fell on him. He took Ethics and 
Theism with the Philosophy class, and most 
important of all continued his Bible class 
with the students as a body. 

During his absence on furlough Mr. W. 
G. Russell took his place. at the morning 
hour. To both, the College owes a, great 
debt. Mrs. King has again rendered hon- 
orary service in English. Mr Johory has 
continued his work in English and History, 
and Mr. Cornelius in Science and Mathe- 
matics. 

Our Persian professor, whom we had the 
great joy of baptizing in the College Hall, 
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has left us for the United Free Church Col- 


lege in Nagpur where he was offered a salary 
twice what we were able to give him. Nor 
could we blame him, for $13.33, monthly. to 
a professor is not excessive. 

And our respected Shastri now fills the 
chair of Sanskrit in the American Presby- 
terian Mission College in Lahore. With our 
limited resources the best we can do is to 
pick up promising young men, but so soon 
as they make a reputation for themselves 
we lose them. ! 

Progress. 

Our record at the examinations this year 
was exceptionally good. Very few of the 
colleges in the University made a higher 
percentage of passes, and none of the Mis- 
sion institutions. Nine took their second 
year, five of them with honors, while I had 
the pleasure of presenting six for their 
degrees of B. A., and two of them with 
honors. 

Such a record was bound to affect our 
attendance. Our ‘numbers were limited 
this session only by our accommodation. 
There are forty in the First Year class. On 
the register there are about ninety in all, 
which might easily have been twenty more 
had there been rooms in the hostel. A 
pleasing feature is the increase of Chris- 
tians among the students. This is to be 
expected as our community gets older. 
This is a matter for special thankfulness in 
that it will furnish so much the earlier 
a native ministry. 


Accommodation. 


Our hostel has been full to overflowing. 
It is not desirable that boys should live 
where they please in the bazaars. .IIndeed, 
the University’ will not allow it. With 
great difficulty we rented a suitable house 
in the Camp and this also we filled. We 
aré also very short of class rooms. This 
will always be the case while the school is 
in the main building. However, within a 
few months that difficulty will be solved 
when the new school building is ready for 
some classes. 

The School. 

Instead of giving his own report of the 
High School at Indore, Mr. King, 
that of the Government Inspector of 
Schools. Coming, as it does from an in- 
dependent source, and from one whose 
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work it is to criticise, it must be very gra- 
tifying to the staff and to all friends of the 
school. 

The average attendance is 165, out of an 
enrolment of 2138. 

The Inspector closes his lengthy and de- 
tailed report with these words. “I con- 
gratulate Mr. King and the Head Master 
on the excellent tone and discipline.” 


The Prospects are bright. It was fear- 
ed in many quarters that the new national 
spirit so evident in India would affect the 
attendance at Mission Colleges. We have 
not found it so. On the contrary I am in- 
clined to think that the young men of 
India find with us a more sympathetic ap- 
preciation of their ambitions than with 
purely Government institutions. 

There is much in the “Swadeshi’”’ move- 
ment that is commendable. But it needs 
to be guided. Here is our opportunity of 
tendering the State a true service and at 
the same time establishing ourselves in the 
affections of the better classes. 

I rejoice in the appointment of Mr. Shar-r 
rard and in the likelihood of Mr. Dunn 
being with us too, not simply because of 
the assistance in the class room, but be- 
cause I see some chance of improving 
those opportunities in the ‘hostels of com- 
ing into closest touch with the men who 
are to be the makers of new India. Both 
Mr. Wilson and myself have had requests 
for private reading of the Bible with indi- 
vidual men and have had to refuse, at 
least regular work, through pressure of 
other duties. 

We little know what fruit such work may 
bear. Recently I read an address by a mis- 
sionary in North India before a home audi- 
ence. In it he told of a young man coming 
to him asking for baptism. He seemed 
well versed in Christian truth and on being 
asked where he had been taught replied at 
the ‘“‘Mission School in Indore.” I do not 
know who the young man was, but it is 


something to know that our sowing has not: 


been in vain. 

This season again, the missionaries in 
the district write that they have met 
among the officials old students of the 
College and have received hearty wel- 
comes. , 

I have a letter from a native ruled in 
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a neighboring State. He writes regarding 
his son: “I have committed him en- 
tirely to .your care and now I find my 


heart easy, being free from the anxiety of 


proper management of his education upon 
which his whole future depends. I am 
very much obliged to you forthe care and 
interest you so kindly take in him.’ There 
are also in the school the sons of other 
Officials. These are opportunities which 
make one very serious. 


The Scholarship Fund and the Christian 
Hostel. 


Concerning this I hope to make to the 
donors a detailed report. Many of the boys 
supported by the Fund are already in Mis- 
sion employment as teachers and workers 
of different kinds. The need for a well 
equipped Christian Hostel is growing year- 
ly. The fact that almost all the children 
of our better class Christians, both boys 
and girls, are being sent outside the Mis- 
sion for their education is a fact which 
calls for serious attention. The equipment 
of the older schools in North India especial- 
ly in the Hostel and boarding arrange- 
ments is superior to anything ‘which we 
with our limited means can offer. 

But the policy of allowing such migrations 
is, to say the least, very unwise. We stand 
likely to lose our best young people through 
attachments made elsewhere. Two things 
seem evident. We must now meet the de- 
mands of these parents with a school dis- 
tinct from the’ orphanages, and we must 
make it such as will, in equipment and 
Supervision, commend itself to them. They 
are ready to pay for the education of their 
children; we should be ready to provide it. 

In conclusion, I would thank all the 
friends at home who by prayer and gene- 
rous giving have made it possible to ac- 
complish what little we have done. 


In reporting a missionary address, the No- 
vember ReEcorp, page 494, says of our 
Honan mission,—‘We have congregations 
electing their own elders and deacons.” 

It should have been that the Honan 
Presbytery has decided upon this course 
and expects very shortly to begin carrying 
it out, though actual organization has not 
yet taken place. ; 
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NATIVE PREACHERS IN INDIA. 
ANAND RAO AND ZAKHI ‘DHARC. 


Village Tirla. 

We preached the Gospel in two places. 
In the first place we preached to four or 
five men on the food that perisheth. In the 
second place we preached to some fisher- 
men. 

We saw them sitting and asked them 


what was up. They said they were intend-- 


ing to go for some liquor to drink. I asked 
what benefit they derived from drinking. 
One said many kinds of benefit; another 
said we would go ten miles to get liquor; 
and if we could not get it within ten would 
go twenty. A third said that when a man 
is tired if he drinks a litue he does not 
feel tired. A fourth said that by drinking 
a little a man could eat twice as much. 

Then I asked them what evils resulted 
from the use of liquor. But they would 
give me no answer. So I told them that 
man lost his honor through drink money 
is wasted, wife and children starve, and the 
house is even broken up, the body is in- 
jured, and the soul is injured still more 
through its use. 

They admitted it all. So I recited to 
them a Hindi piece of poetry in which it is 
Shown that the world believes in false but 
does not accept the true. Just as people 
flock to a grog shop to get maddening drink, 
and will hardly buy wholesome milk even 
brought to their doors. About twenty peo- 
ple heard at this place. 


Village Sonarkheri. 


We had a little chat with about five men 
over fixing their hearts and faith on God. 
As the people were very vusy they would 
not wait to listen so we went on to the 
next village which was about a mile away. 


Village Nipali. 

Here we first began to speak with a 
few laborers but soon their master began 
to shout for them to go to work. We told 
them we did not wish to hinder them, and 
one of them said “we may go to work or 
not as we wish, but we must take the name 
of God. 

I said that it was not enough to take the 
name, but that we must also obey Him if 
Wwe wish to be accepted by Him. Our chief 
or king is Udaji Maharaja. We may sing 
his praise and repeat his name the whole 
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day. But if we steal, murder and fight will 
he be pleased with us? They all said he 
would not, but would punish them for 
breaking the laws. 

So I briefly related to them the ten 
commandments of the King of Kings and 
explained that breaking them certainly 
meant punishment, 

Then we sang 

“T keep the thought of Jesus in my mind.” 

And Zakhi related some of the sermon 
on the mount and the feeding of the five 
thousand. 

A Mohammedan from Dhar whom we knew 
came along and heard some of this and 
asked that he might hear the feeding of the 
five thousand from the beginning. So 
Zakhi again related it and the Mohamme- 
dan seemed pleased. He asked if he could 
get a book in which such things were writ- 
ten. So I told him he could get a Gospel 
very cheap. I told him he could get one 
from the missionary. He said his name 
was Illahi Buksh. He promised to go to the 
missionary for sure (but has not come yet). 
The laborers remained to the end and listen- 
ed attentively. About thirty people heard. 


Village Utawad. 


We found a few people sitting at a black- 
smith’s and one of them said ‘“‘Well you 
have come,’ and he mentioned a hymn 
which we very often sing. I asked him if 
he liked the hymn or remembered it all, 
or why he spoke of it. He said he did not 
remember it all, but that he liked it. So I 
explained the hymn and showed that sal- 
vation is only through Jesus. Then we 
sang “See oh man your body>.is very weak” 
and Zakhi spoke on this hymn, and related 
the story of Job. We then finished by 
singing “Jesus, the Saviour of my soul.” 
About twenty-five people heard. 


THE HAPPIEST DAY. 


Plenty of work; never all play, 

Makes for a fellow the happiest day; 

Keeps him from mischief; gives him real 
joy, 

Makes a man out of him—try it, my boy! 


Play only? “No sir;” to you let me say, 
Play never gives one the happiest day, 
Never a man will he be—but a shirk— 
Who doesn’t “season” his hours with work! 
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KNOX COLLEGE STUDENTS MISSION- 
ARY SOCIETY. 


Sixty-Three Years Of Work. 


The Students’ Missionary Societies in all 
our Colleges, are a feature of college life 
that is less known in the church than it 
ought to be. They are a_ twofold good; 
they do much to give the Gospel to scatter- 
ed frontier fields and also to foster an ac- 
tive missionary spirit in the colleges. 
Along both these lines our church owes a 
debt to these Societies which she can 
never fully know. 

The sixty-third Annual Report of Knox 
College Students’ Missionary Society is 
before us. In sending the Report to the 
ReEcorp the Secretary writes:— 

“In our sixty-three years of service our 
men have laid the foundations of hun- 
dreds of congregations in Ontario and the 
West. What we accomplished for Ontario 
in its early days we are doing for the West 
to-day. 

“In 1907 we occupied thirty-five fieids, 
twenty-one of which were situated west of 
Winnipeg. On these there were one hun- 
dred and forty-five preaching stations. 

“In the last five years our men occupied 
six hundred and seventy-nine preaching 
stations, conducted two hundred and ninety- 


four Sabbath Schools, and through their 


instrumentality seven hundred and fifty- 
eight members were added to the Church. 
From this it is manifest that we have 
some part in assisting the Home Mission 
Committee in solving the great mission- 
ary problem. 

“This year we are doing our utmost to 
raise sufficient funds to support at least 
forty-five men. To do this we will need 
the assistance of many new friends, indivi- 
duals and congregations. We are ex- 
periencing one of the best years in the 
history of our Society, and feel confident 
of the continued support of the church in 
this pioneer work. 

“Mission work affords thorough training 
for men going into the ministry. Our 
Society attracts many recruits from the 
University of Toronto, and is able to do 
much in aiding the H. M. Committee in its 
work. 


“All contributions given by friends and 
congregations go directly to the men in the 
fields; and students and professors pay all 
the working expenses of the Society.”’ 
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A COLPORTEUR’S EXPERIENCES 
IN THE LAKE ST. JOHN DIS- 
TRICT, QUEBEC. 


By EUGENE ETIQUE. 


Scattered ower this wide district, or the 
portion of it that the missionary was able 
to visit during the six months of the 
past Summer, there are some sixty French 
Protestants. 

When one remembers that this, like 
many more of our French fields, had no mis- 
sionary during six long Winter months, be- 
cause the laborers are few, one can under- 
stand the warm welcome the missionary 
receives on his arrival, even should be he 
be but a Pointe-aux-Trembles student like 
muiysel?. 

On my arrival at Dequen, in April, I went 
to the home of Mr. P. Cote, which the noble 
Christian spirit and missionary zeal of 
Mme.Cote has made a centre of evangeli- 
cal light and influence. This was my head- 
quarters for the Summer, and from here I 
visited Chicoutimi and other surrounding 
places. Our meetings in different places 
were attended by aS many as twenty per- 
sons and there were always a number of 
Roman Catholics present. 

The work amongst these latter is slow 
and difficult; because in this outlying dis- 
trict education is, greatly neglected and 
fanaticism and superstition keep pace with 
ignorance. If you speak of education the 
old people reply, “What’s the use, in our 
time one hardly ever spoke of going to 
school.”’ And unfortunately one does not 
hear them speak much about it even to- 
day. 

On the other hand one hears much of 
the supernatural powers of the priest, who 
is able to extinguish fires, turn the wind, 
heal the sick, and even raise the dead to 
hear their confessions and send them back 
again. 

One good old woman told me one day, 
that M. G.—a priest of my acquaintance, 
had made a dying man speak who had not 
spoken for two days,-and who had lost all 
consciousness. 

“And what did he say Madam,” 
naturally asked. 

“He made him say that Mlle. B., to 
whom he had lent money in the presence - 
of the priest as witness, should not pay 


I very 
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back the money to his heirs, but to the 
priest himself.” 

“Did you hear that yourself, Madam?” 

“Oh, no, the priest put us all out of the 
room and was alone with the dying man; 
but it is just as the priest safd.” 

So much for miracles. 

Towards the end of June, Mr. J. Monsey, 
an old school friend, and I set out to make 
a colportage trip to the Hast side of Lake 
St. John. At the outset we decided to pay 
a visit to all the priests through whose 
parishes we might pass. I wish to refer to 
these visits because they give some idea 
of the attitude and ignorance of these 
priests with regard to the Bible. 

The first we called upon was the curé of 
St. B—After examining our books very 


carefully, he bought a Bible and New 
Testament, both of the Abbe Crampon 
version, for a little parish library that ‘he 


had just established. As we were leaving 
he said, “I think this book of Abbe Cram- 
pon is very good, and I hope you may sell 

many of them. As to that of De Saci, I 
think it is not approved and you will pro- 
bably have difficulty in selling it. In any 
case I wish you success. 

‘We sold a number’ of copies 
parish. I went on to the next parish, 
St. J-d’A.—where the cure is lord and 
master. He was very * busy as he was 
having a spendid church and parsonage 
built at a cost of about $50,000, in a parish 
where the rocks and stumps are much more 
numerous than the sheep. As a result, 
families are selling their farms and leav- 
ing for other places in order to escape 
paying the assessments for these buildings. 
The curé received us on this wise;—‘‘Ah, the 
Bible! the Bible! Your are selling the 
Bible! But don’t you know that is for- 
bidden to read the Bible; and I am,.sure it 
is Protestant Bibles you are selling.’ 

“What do you mean, Monsieur Curé, by 
Protestant Bibles?” 

“I mean” said he, “Bibles made by Pro- 
testants which are falsified.” 


“Have you ever compared a Protestant 
version with a Roman Catholic one?” 


‘No,’ said he, “and I have not time for 
Neos 

“Exactly, and therefore you speak of 
things which you don’t know. But Mon- 
Sieur Curé, leave the Protestant transla- 


in his 
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tion to one side, and if you wish we will 
sell you a Catholic Bible translated by 
Abbé Crampon.’’ ; 

“Crampon! Crampon! What is that?” 

“Sir, Abbé Crampon worked _— several 
years to make a translation of the Bible 
which is especially intended for priests, 
and is sold in some Canadian bookstores 
since two years, and you. a priest, know 
nothing of it. Surely you do not trouble 
yourself much about the Holy Scriptures.” 

“Gentlemen, I am _ preparing for. the 
Bishop’s visit, and am therefore very busy. 
I can’t spare you more time at present. I 
will get information respecting the Bible 
of Abbé Crampon and if it is really good I 
will send for one.” 

We visited three other parishes and 
found that their priests had neither more 
or less Knowledge than the last. Our trip 
was on the whole blessed, for we sold an 
average of twelve copies of the Scriptures 
in each parish visited, which, in such a 
region as this, is not bad. : 

During the Summer I met many more 
priests who were no more Satisfactory than 
the above. They accused the Protestants 
of having falsified the Bible without being 
able to offer any proof of it. 

One of them, the Curé of St. C-B.—told 
me that to give the Bible to his people 
would be enough to damn them all. My 
reply was that he should tremble to utter 
such a blasphemy concerning the Word of 
Him who says “I am the Light of the 
world.” He at once went away. 

One can certainly conclude that these 
priests of Lake St. John cannot say as the 
Psalmist king: “Thy word is a light unto 
to my feet and a lamp unto my path” for 
they know it not. They have surely great 
need of it. 


SPIRITUAL BLINDNESS. 


Blindness is pathetic. To walk amid the 
beautiful things of this world and see 
rone of them is sad. But there is a Still 
sadder blindness. There is a world of 
spiritual beauty. In it are all heavenly 
blessings and good things. Yet there are 
many people who never see any of these 
things. They are spiritually blind. They 
live as if there were no God, no heaven, no 
goodness, no comforts ot Divine love, no 
blessings save earthly blessings. Are you 
one of these?—Selected. 
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Young People’s Societies. 


TOPICS FOR 1908. 

Jan.—Principal MacVicar. 
Feb.—Reyv. Dr. Geddie. 
Mar.—The Gordons of Erromanga. 
Apl.—Mackenzie of Korea. 
May—Mackay of Formosa. 
June.—Norman Russell of India. 
July—J. W. McLeod of Trinidad. 
Aug.—John Gibson of Demerara. 
Sep.—T. Craigie Hood of. Honan. 
Oct.—Dr. Lucinda Graham of Honan. 
Nov.—Dr. W. A. MacKay. 
Dec.—The Cong’tn. a Miss’y Organization. 

OUR PIONEER MISSIONARY. 

REV. JOHN. GEDDIE, D. D. 


By Rey. A. Fauconer, - D.D., Pictou, N.S. 


“Few men are more worthy of the title 
“A Christian hero’ than the subject for the 
study of the young people this month. 
Perhaps modern history contains no more 
heroic act than that of Dr. and Mrs. 
Geddie, considering the time and circum- 
stances in which it was done, abandoning 
their quiet, pleasant, country home, in the 
midst of an attached congregation and 
voluntarily going forth and _ isolating 
themselves on an island peopled by canni- 
bal savages, with no Huropean nearer than 


‘fifteen hundred miles. 


Dr. Geddie was physically not strong, 
and one of the most retiring, unassuming, 
simple-hearted of men, and yet one of the 
bravest and nobiest missionaries that the 
Christian Church has seen. There are few 
chapters in the whole history of modern 
missions more interesting than the life 
story of this humble missionary. 

It is well, too, that Dr. Geddie’s memory 
should ever be kept green in the Presby- 
terian- Church in Canada, not merely be- 
cause he was the founder of the New 
Hebrides Mission, and laid there the foun- 
dation of a work, that made his name a 
household word in Canadian Missionary 


circles, but because it was very largely, as 


the result of his self-denying zeal, strong 
faith, enthusiasm and perseverance that 


the Presbyterian Church in Nova Scotia 
rising to a fuller appreciation of its func- 
tions, was induced to embark on the great 
enterprise of Foreign Missions. 

Dr. Geddie’s life, therefore, at least- in 
the earlier years of his mission work, is 
the history and _ early. development of 
Foreign Mission work in the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, and the Church may 
well look back with gratitude to the God 
of Missions, on that enterprise begun 
under interesting and remarkable circum- 
Stances, and which has been earried for- 
ward with some considerable degree of en- 
thusiasm ever since. 


Birth and Education for the Ministry. 


John Geddie was born in Banff, Scotland, 
1815. While yet a child his parents emi- 
grated to Pictou, Nova Scotia, where he 
received his common school and collegiate 
education. He studied Theology under Dr. 
Thomas McCulloch. In 1837 he was licens- 
ed as a preacher when only twenty-two 
years of aga. 

At this time a dark cloud of depression 
settled down upon his soul, and he was 
overwhelmed with the thought that he had 
entered upon an Office, the duties of which 
he was not qualified to discharge. He 
went so far as to consult his pastor about 
relinquishing his work. Gradually his 
spirits revived, and he began preaching as 
a probationer among the vacancies of the 
Church. 


Dedication to Mission Work. 


Even as a student, the question of 
Foreign Missions anxiously engaged Dr. 
Geddie’s attention. At one time when se- 
riously ill, and fearing that he should not 
be able to prosecute his purpose of enter- 
ing the ministry, he solemnly dedicated 
himself to the Lord, and vowed that if his 
health should be restored, and the way 
should be opened up, he would give his life 
to preaching the gospel among the hea- 
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then. This vow was ever before his 
mind. His hope was that his own church 
would ere long undertake Foreign Mis- 
sion work, and that he might be chosen as 
its representative. If this failed he would 
feel himself free to offer his services to 
some other church. 


Settlement and Work in Home Field. 


Geddie’s views when a 
call came to him from the congregation 
of Cavendish and New London, in Prince 
Edward Island. Believing that the door 
was not yet open for him to go abroad, he 
accepted the call, and was ordained in 1838. 
Here Dr. Geddie labored between seven 
and eight years, successfully and happily, 
among an attached and loving people. 

In 1839 he was married to a daughter of 
Dr.’ McDonald of Antigonish. His _  bio- 
grapher says that this “important relation 
was formed under a solemn engagement 
that if the Lord should open the way they 
would unitedly go forth to make known 
Christ’s name among the Gentiles.’”’ Nobly 
did Mrs. Geddie play her part amid the 
toils and struggles and dangers of the 
mission field. She still lives and main- 
tains a keen interest in all matters pertain- 
ing to the New Hebrides. 

Dr. Geddie was not long settled in his 
charge, when he began to urge upon his 
brethren the claims of the heathen, and the 
duty of the church to do something for their 
evangelization. Through his instrumental- 
ity missionary organizations were formed 
in all the congregations of the Presbytery. 
The first united contribution of these socie- 
ties, which amounted to about $85, was 
sent to the London Missionary Society. A 
beginning was thus made in supporting 
missions to the heathen. 


These: were Dr. 


Church Induced to begin Foreign 
Mission Work. 


But Dr. Geddie’s idea was that the 
Presbyterian Church of Nova Scotia, poor 
and small as it was, ought to engage in 
mission work on its own account. When he 
first pressed this view, it is said that pro- 
bably there was not a man in the church 
who thought it practicable. 

However, “his zeal provoked many,” 
and in due time his brethren of the Pres- 
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bytery, to test the whole church, agreed to 
present an overture on the subject to the 
Synod. This was in 18438. The overture 
was favorably considered and sent down to 
FPresbyteries to be reported on at next 
meeting. The Synod of 1844, which con- 
sidered the reports from Presbyteries, was 
attended by twenty-four ministers and fif- 
teen elders. The membership of the whole 
church was only a little over five thousand. 
Several of the congregations were strug- — 
gling to maintain ordinances among them- 
selves, and the demands of the home field 
were clamant. Need we wonder that there 
were “great searchings of heart,’ at that 
meeting of Synod, and that some members 
felt it unwise to proceed. 


Board of Foreign Missions Appointed. 


Still, after calm and deliberate discus- 
sion, it was resolved by a vote of twenty to 
fourteen to proceed, and a Board was ap- 
pointed. This was the first occasion on 
which a Colonial Church undertock the 
responsibility of a mission of its own; 
and with the exception of the Moravians, 
it was the smallest church that ventured to 
send a missionary to the heathen on its 
own account. 


The Board entered with energy and zeal 
upon the work entrusted to them. They 
organized an agency to correspond with 
every section of the Church, to awaken its 
liberality and ascertain what each con- 
gregation was prepared to do. They held 
extensive correspondence with missionary 
societies and individuals of experience, as 
to the probable expense of support in the 
respective fields. 

The Board came to the Synod of 1845 
with a most encouraging report. The 
treasury contained $1000, and this they 
considered sufficient to warrant the ap- 
rointment of one missionary. The report 
evoked a warm discussion. Some strongly 
urged that the Board were “driving things 
too fast.’ 

But in opposition to an amendment, im- 
plying delay for a year, a motion was 
carried by a majority of one, that the 
Board be “instructed to select a field and 
negotiate for occupying that field as soon ~ 
as possible.” In due time and after long 
and prayerful deliberation, it was resolv- 


‘ 


ed that New Caledonia should be the sta- 


tion selected. The question of expense had 


, somewhat to do in this selection. 


Accepted as Missionary. 


Now came the question, “Whom _ shall 
we send?’ Though from the first, Dr. 
Geddie was pre-eminent in this missionary 
movement, he was anxious that his name 
should not be associated with the mea- 
sure. But now that the church had en- 
tered upon the work, he. most heartily 


- came forward, saying “here am I send me.’’ 


And so our first missionary is appointed. 

An interesting incident may here be re- 
lated. Dr. Geddie was an only son, and 
his mother a widow, and now aged and in- 
firm. One day not long after his appoint- 
ment, in conversing with an _ intimate 
friend, he expressed his surprise at the 


_ ealm resignation with which his mother 


received the tidings that he was going 


abroad. From his friend he learend for the 
first time of his early parental dedication 


to the service of God in the foreign field. 
On enquiring of his mother about the mat- 
ter, she confirmed the statement, and ad- 
ded, that trying as it was to part, she 
had no wish to retract, that she cheerful- 
ly acquiesced in the arrangements of Pro- 
vidence, and she knew that had his father 
been alive their united language would be, 


- “We would have it so.” 


On The Way. 


In Oct., 1846, Dr. Geddie issued a farewell 


letter to the Church, and on the 3rd No- 


— work; 
their long and weary voyage. 


vember he was designated to his great 
and shortly after they started on 
Those were 


not the days of railway and steamship 


speed and comfort. Hight stormy days 
were taken from Halifax to Boston. After 


"wearily - waiting for about seven weeks 


A ial 


they took passage at Newburyport, Mass., 
in a small whaling vessel 


for the only 
place in the’ Pacific, with which there was 


then any communication from America, 
and reached the Sandwich Islands on July 
17th, having sailed 19,000 miles. 

i Remaining .there a few months with the 
American missionaries, 


and gathering all 
‘the information they could about mission- 
ary work, they sailed thence for Samoa, 
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Where they knew there was a station of 
the London Missionary Society. The Sa- 
moan missionaries directed their attention 
to the New Hebrides, one of the largest 
groups of islands in the South Seas. They 
were peopled by a race, “the darkest and 
wildest in all Polynesia.’ Some missionary 
work had already been attempted, but with- 
out success. Williams and Harris had 
been murdered on Erromanga. Turner 
and Nesbit had been driven from Tanna, 


and no one was caring for these degraded 
heathen, 


Choice of Field. 


So by the advice of the London Society 
missionaries the New Hebrides was chosen 
as the field, rather than New Caledonia. 
Dr. Geddie’s own wish was to occupy the 
island on which Williams fell. But after 
visiting the group in company with Mr. 
Powell, one of the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s agents on Samoa, in their vessel the 
“John Williams” it was decided to settle 
on Aneiteum, the most southerly of the 
islands. 

Here they landed 29th July, 1848. <A writ- 
er in the Australian press at the time of 
Dr. Geddie’s death says; ‘‘a more desolate 
situation cannot well be imagined, than that 
in which the mission party found them- 
selves, after the ‘John Williams’ sailed 
away. With the ocean between them and 
all earthly help, surrounded by cannibals, 
whose jargon they could not understand, 
nothing but great faith could sustain them 
in their circumstances.” 

Mr. Powell continued with the Geddies 
for nearly a year, when failing health com-~- 
pelled him to retire. It was nearly thred 
years after they left home before letters 
were received. 


Difficulties and Dangers. 


The first years were years of great trial 
and hardship. A house had to be built, 
with which the natives would give no as- 
sistance and a new and difficult language 
had to be acquired. The natives were 
suspicious and thievish. Soon their super- 
stitious fears were aroused. The mission- 
aries were the eause of much sickness. 
Fever and ague attacked the strangers. 
Several hurricanes swept over the island. 
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Sandal-wood traders hated the mission- 
aries, ‘because their presence interfered 
with their wrong-doing, and they stirred 
up the heathen, urging them to burn the 
mission premises and drive them out. 

The mission family were sometmes re- 
duced to dire distress, for lack of the ne- 
cessaries of life. ‘“‘At one time, Dr. Geddie 
lay almost in a dying state from fever. 
All the food he could get was given by a poor 
shipwrecked sailor out of his own scanty 
allowance.” There was abundance of food 
at the sandal wood station, but so in- 
tense was the hatred of the manager to 
the missionary, that he refused to sell 
him any supplies, although he knew that 
the family was in danger of perishing 
from hunger. 

Dr. Geddie frequently risked his life to 
prevent the strangling of widows on the 
death of their husbands. Hight such cases 
came to his knowledge during his first year 
or the island. The nearest relative of the 
Widow was expected to do the horrible 
deed. Even the widow herself was often 
the determined accomplice. 


Results Becoming Apparent. 


These were lonely years of strenuous 
toil, amid great difficulties and discourage- 
ments, but their faith never failed. By 
kind and considerate treatment, they gra- 
dually won the confidence and respect of 
the people. Slowly but surely, the Gospel 
began to work its way. In the second 
year the missionary records that his “Sab- 
bath services were attended by ten indivi- 
duals.” The attendance on public wor- 
ship increased. Converts multiplied. A 
Christian party began to be formed among 
the natives. Some of the” heathen were 


growing ashamed of their more odious 
practices. 

In 1851 Dr. Geddie writes, “The tide 
seems turning’’—‘‘there is 2 move- 
ment in favor of Christianity over the 
whole island.” In 1852 fifteen persons 
were baptized, and a native Church was 


organized, the first in the New Hebrides. 
Timely assistance now came in the per- 
sons of the Rey. John Inglis and wife, of 
the Reformed Presbyterian Church of 
Scotland. Both missionaries now toiled 
on together. The darkness of heathenism 
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was steadily dispelled before the light of 
the Gospel, so that when after fifteen years 
of severe toil, Dr. and Mrs. Geddie, at the 
urgent request of the Foreign Mission 
Board, returned on furlough to Nova Scotia, 
he said in describing his departure from 
Aneiteum, that “ he had sought for some 
of the old gods to bring home, but he 
could find no god on the whole Island 
but the God who made the heavens and 
the earth.’ 

Their visit home, being that of the first 
returned missionaries, created great and 
Widespread enthusiasm throughout the 
Church, and did very much to deepen the 
interest in the work of foreign missions. 


Return to Field and Death. 


In 1866 Dr. Geddie finally left Nova 
Scotia to return to the work he ioved so 
well. On the eve of his departure, Queen’s 
College, Kingston, conferred upon him the 
degree of D.D.; and seldom has the honor 
been more worthily bestowed. He continu- 
ed ‘his labors, but with less physical vigor 
than formerly, occasionally visiting Aus- 
tralia for rest. In June 1872, he was strick- 
en with paralysis, while the Mission Synod 
was meeting in Aneiteum. He was taken 
to Geelong, Australia, but his strength 
never rallied, and after lingering for a 
time he entered into his rest on the 14th 
December, 1872. 

So ended this noble, heroic life. May its 
memory long remain to strengthen the 
faith, awaken the zegl, and stimulate the 
life of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
in her great work of helping to give the 
Gospel to the world! 


HABITUAL KINDNESS. 


There is no gift of grace that goes fur- 
ther toward making one beloved than the 
art of simple kindness. Just to be kind, 
in smile, and word and deed, is the short- 
est, surest road to power over other lives.. 
It is better to be kind than brilliant; one 
brings affection and loyalty; the other 
usually brings in its train only envy and 
bitterness. This adornment of simple 
kindness is within the reach of everybody. 
The grace is one that grows in any soil, 
and beneath clouds or sunshine, snow or 
rain. 


= 
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Pulpit and Pew 


A VISION OF SERVICE. 


“I have seen the vision of Thee, O Christ! 
Now what wilt Thou have me do? 

For the hardest work jin all the world 
I offer Thee service true. 


e 
“Lord Christ, I am ready for martyrdom, 
For banishment death, or pain.” 
“Patiently still thine heartache hide 
Sing at thy task again.” 


’ 


“T am strong and eager and loving, Lord, 
I have courage rare to endure!” 

“Are thine ears averse to slander, child? 
Is thine heart devout and pure? 


“Go back, my child, to thy little cares: 
Thou hast known them very long. 
Bear for Me yet a little while 
Thy feeling of bitter wrong. 


“Glad art thou in thy neighbor’s joy? 
Sufferest thou in his need? 
Ah, then, I know that thou hast seen 
The vision of Me, indeed!” 
Selected. 


PREACHING ONE’S EARLY FAULTS. 
Byes 6.0: 
Dear Record:— 
The following quotation from a Philadel- 


phia paper appeared in your November 
issue:— 

“We question if much good is ever ac- 
complished by preaching one’s” early 


faults. There are times when it may be 
effective, but the gospel appeals to the pre- 
sent rather than the past.-. Peter was a 
forceful preacher, 
know, he was silent on the great mistake 
of his life. To have related it would no 
doubt have been entertaining to a certain 
class of hearers, but his conception of his 
calling was above that of personal remi- 
niscence.— Westminster.” 


I think there is another side to this 
question. First in regard to Peter. The 
story of Peter’s “great mistake” is on re- 
cord in all four gospels, the Holy Spirit 
thus signifying that He did not want it 
forgotten. Who had told it to the writers 
of the gospels if not Peter? That Peter 
himself often remembered it we may ga- 
ther from 2 Peter 1. 9, where he calls 
those “blind” who have forgotten the 
cleansing from their old sins. We have 
very little record of Peter’s speeches, but 


and yet so far as we 


Paul, about whorh most is written in Acts, 
tells three times the story of his former 
life and his conversion. In other places 
he calls himself a “blasphemer and a per- 
secutor and injurious” and says he is not 
meet to be called an apostle because he 
persecuted the Church of God. The Holy 
Spirit caused David to write a Psalm which 
is used in the service of song till to-day, 
recording his grief over the sin related in the 
book of Samuel. Perhaps not many to-day 
would like God to write their biography. 


The very strength of the speaking of 
such men as John B. Gough, S. H. Hadley 
of Water St., Jerry McAuley, and of some 
also who are living to-day was and is in 
their telling of their former life, and of 
how they have been saved from it. I have 
been in the Water St. Mission and have 
been moved much as men have stood up 
and told the story of their early lives. 
Many a poor drunkard hearing the story 
has taken heart and hope and come to 
Jesus. In his book “Down in Water St.” 
Hadley tells of a drunkard converted at 
Water St., who began to prosper in busi- 
ness and joined an uptown church. One 
night he went to prayer-meeting and, as 
he had been accustomed to do in Water St., 
rose and told what he had formerly been, 
and how God had-saved him. Afterwards 
he was told by some one in the church that 
what he*had said was scarcely suitable for 
such a respectable community. The end of 
it was the man became a backslider in the 
uptown church, and by and by sank to the 
lowest depths again. 

If by telling of my early faults and of 
how Christ saved me from them I can en- 
courage some poor lost soul to take Jesus 
for his Saviour, then let me tell. The 
very depth of the sin reveals the exceed- 
ing greatness of the mercy of God who 
sent His Son to call ‘‘not the righteous, but 
sinners to repentance.” The more terrible 
the disease the greater honor to the Phy- 
gsician who has cured it, and the more en- 
couragement to other sufferers to come and 
be healed. 
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THE SABBATH TRAINING. 
OF THE CHILD FOR ETERNITY. 


Prize Essay Written for the Woman’s National 
Sabbath Alliance, New York. 


The child? Yes. for eternity? Yes. 
For as a cannon-ball takes“its entire range 
from the first four feet of its course,soI am 
convinced, the happiest eternity is for the 
one who was trained for that, even from 
his earliest years. 


The Sabbath Training of the child for 
eternity cannot all be wrought in God’s 
house. The home ought to be made to 
seem as much God’s house to the child as 
the Church edifice is and so: 


First. On the Sabbath the home should 
be a gladsome place. The Sabbath should 
be looked forward to as a Joy-Day. From 
the family rising to the retiring hour joy 
should be written on everything. 

Hence, early should the child be taught 
the clear distinction between the legal 
Sabbath of Israel and the Lord’s Day of 
the Christian Church. Distinctly should 
he be taught that all the Gospel privileges 
of the written word, the holy song and the 
meaning of every true Christian prayer, 
and all our hopes of Heaven and eternal 
peace, start at the tomb of Joseph of Ari- 
mathea. Put into the Sabbath training not 
only the lesson of the crucifixion, but that 
of the resurrection, the meaning of the 
atonement, and the surety of victory. 

Angels, Joy, Victory, Bliss, Service and 
Praise are watch words belonging essential- 
ly to the Christian Sabbath. No child should 
hear from parental lips carelessly-dropped 
‘words of regret concerning the Resurrec- 
tion Day, such as, “We can’t do this, for 
to-morrow will be the Sabbath,” or “We 
would like to go there, but we ean’t be- 
cause it is Sunday.” 


Make the Lord’s Day a desirable time to 
the children, by the joy in the faces of the 
older members of the home-circle, as it 
draws near. Let praiseful music from 
mother’s or father’s lips awake the child 
on that day, and every chamber call to 
the others a challenge of joy in the morn- 
ing. 

Secondly. Let the Christian parent- 
hood, as surely as did that of Israel, en- 
force by precept and example the sacred- 
ness and meaning of God’s house. To go 
there regularly from infant years, to be 
reverent, and patient and attentive, can 
be taught ito a 20th century little one, if 
all family matters bend that way, as surely 
as it could be put into the training of an 
Israelitish child, or a first century child 
of a disciple of Christ. 

To this end let no irreverent attitude in 
the church be seen on the part of the pa- 
rents. Let no criticism of the pastor, the 
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choir, the Sunday School teacher, be al- 
lowed in the presence of a child. No ordin- 
ary rain, or cloudy sky, or bodily weari- 
ness must be allowed to interfere with the 
regular Sabbath program of church-wor- 
ship. If such things must prevent occa- 
sionally, let them be named as causes for 
deep regret, suggestive of loss of privilege 
and of helpfulness. 


Third. The 
should be an 
above training. 


e 

The Sabbath afternoon hour should be a 
question starter, not a question husher. 
When we cease to ask questions we die. 
Deep questions and Spiritual themes be- 
long to the first day of the week. 

Then of all times teach the child that he 
is a soul dwelling in a body as in a house, 
not that he is a body and has a soul. 
Teach much on that “day of all days” 
concerning God as Spirit, and that we are 
made in His Image and must live to the 
Spirit, not to the Body. Illustrations for 
such lessons will come to you during the 
week. 


Fourth. Let not the Sabbath training be 
selfish in its lessons or its tendencies. A 
parishioner of mine had a large boys’ meet- 
ing at her home every Sabbath afternoon. 
It started in the desire of her own little 
lads to bring street waifs in to “hear mo- 
ther talk and explain the Bible as she does 
to us boys Sundays.” ~ 

Promiscuous Sabbath visiting would 
counteract much of the Holy influence of 
the Sabbath. Yet it is a helpful thing, 
more ways than one, to invite some dear 
little friend of the children to a Sabbath 
meal or the “afternoon hour” or ‘‘question 


special Sabbath teaching 
important feature of the 


time” or “story reading’ at a Christian 
home. 

To make the day more desirable, the 
Saturday’s planning of some easily pre- 


pared dish, especially dear to the children, 
is suggested. Also the rehearsing of some 
especially fine poem, or narrative reserved 
for the Sabbath. 

The younger children may have certain 
books, pictures or Bible charts on that day, 
not used on any other. A good many pa- 
rents now keep ‘‘a Sunday drawer,’ for 
the little folks, in the book-case, to be 
opened on Sundays only. 

Also, it is a good plan for the entire fa- 
mily to rehearse the salient points of the 
morning sermon from the father down to 
the wee listener who will often astonish 
you that he has listened so well. It will 
help your pastor to have “more takeable 
points” if he knows his sermon is to be 
reviewed in Christian families in the after- 
noon. 

Let music at home be an essential fea- 
ture of the Holy Day. We live in a rest- 
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_less age. The child will be away before 
you know it, but a line of the hymns once 
sung at home in sacred hours will be a link 
to bind him to his love for mother and 
possibly to the Cross of our Redeemer long 
after the rest of the family await him on 
the other shore. 


If there is any riding out on the Lord’s 
Day, let it be as unselfish as Mary’s er- 
rand when she went forth bidden by her 
Risen Lord to “go tell.’’ 

An errand to shut-ins in almshouse, pri- 
son, hospital or sick-chamber will satisfy 
the “to be doing something” desire of the 
child of to-day, and if the eternity we seek 
is to be one of service, let the duty of serv- 
ing others be made paramount, here, and 
the child will not always be whining 
“What you goin’ to do next to ’muse me, 
mamma?” 

The terms ‘‘worship’” and “service’’ are 
suggestive of the eternity for which child 
training is desired, and their spirit can be 
developed on the Sabbath by simple but 
persistent means, a few of which are 
hardly more than suggested in this paper, 
and before long the customs of childhood 
will have crystalized into habit and habit 


is, ere long, character, and character is 
well defined as “ithe present tense for 
destiny.” 


Speaking of ‘‘child conversion” a Colo- 
rado Christian writer says “The stream is 
as truly converted from its course when 
you change its channel with your foot far 
away up yonder near its parent spring, 
(even if it did not remember the fact when 
it got down in the valley) as if you had 
dammed its turbulent current and thrown 
it into a new channel farther down. The 
little stream was hardly conscious of its 
conversion but it was converted, had to be 
converted to reach the desired destina- 
tion. 

Do not seek Pauline conversions for 
little children, but seek gently and continu- 
ously to turn their young hearts to Christ, 
and as week after week goes by you will 
behold the increasing evidence of it, which 
will multiply through eternity. 

Over the three doors of the Cathedral of 
Milan are three inscriptions. The first 
amid a wreath of sculpiured roses reads, 
“All which pleases us is but for a moment.” 

Over another door around a sculptured 
cross we read, ‘‘All that which troubles us 
is but for a moment.” 


On the central door we read, “‘That only 
is important which is eternal.” 


Let us only be patient; and let God our 
Kather teach his own lesson in his own 
way. Let us try to learn it well and learn 
it quickly; but do not let us fancy that he 
will ring the school-bell and send us to 
play before our leson is learned.—Kingsley. 
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MISSION STUDY. 
Why Organize a Mission Study Class? 


1. Because of the importance of the 
study of missions as a matter of general 
intelligence and culture. “‘No person can 
claim to be well informed who is ignorant 
of what that great army of conquest and 
occupation is doing out on the foreign 
field.” 


2. Because of the value of the study of 
missions. for the moutoly missionary meet- 
ing. A missionary society, a half dozen 
or more of whose members are each week 
bringing their lives in touch with the 
heroic spirit of Christian missions, will 
not lack for live missionary meetings. 
Enthusiasm will prove contagious. ‘The 
choicest discoveries and richest inspira- 
tions of the study class will overflow into 
the regular devotionai meeting, leaving all 
the activities of the church. 

3. Because the study of missions will 
furnish one of the truest and strongest in- 
centives to prayer for missions. No Chris- 
tian man or woman can allow himself or 
herself to become well informed concern- 
ing the condition of the non-Christian 
world without involuntarily breathing 
forth more or less unceasingly the prayer 
to the Lord of the harvest to send forth 
laborers into the harvest. 


4. Because the study of missions is one 
of the most euwecuve methods of securing 
larger, more intelligent, and more prayer- 
ful giving of money. One mussion study 
class reported before it was half through 
with its course of study that one member 
of the class, a laboring man, who pre- 
viously had never given more than one dol- 
lar to missions, had at that time given 
forty-six dollars and was expecting to sup- 
port his own representative on the field. 

5. Because the study of world field is 
essential if one would make the wisest in- 
vestment of his own life. No man will go 
into mission work so long as his eyes are 
closed to the needs beyond the walls of his 
own cuurch. The study of mission fields 
and ‘heroes brings the world vision, Christ 
vision and Christ’s vision transforms life. 
Breadth of vision is essential if we are to 
make the highest use of the time which God 
has entrusted to us in stewardship. 

6. The study of missions is important as 
a training and preparation of an intensely 
missionary church. If the church of the 
future is to be missionary in spirit, the 
missionary impress must be placed upon 
that church while it is still enrolled in 
the training schools of the missionary 
societies and Sunday Schools. There is no 
better way to impart the missionary spirit 
than by the enlistment of people in the 
study of missionary achievements.—Ex. 
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CALLING ON MY S. s. SCHOLARS. 


(One kind of successful S. S. work is open 
to all teachers. All have not great know- 
ledge. All have not the _ teaching Beitr, 
skill in imparting what knowledge they 
have. But all can do that which is more 
important than any other part of the 
teachers work, bear on their hearts and in 
their lives, the pupils of their class. The 
ene stories carry their own lesson.— 
Hid). 

When the Teacher Called. 


A discouraged teacher was paying a visit 
to the mother of his hardest boy, the boy 
who had spoiled every lesson by his activ- 
ity before the lesson was well under way. 
He had come to tell the mother that he 
felt that he should have to give up the 
class. The mother pointed in despair to 
the figures of animals drawn around her 
kitchen wall, and explained them as the 
acts of the same boy, whom she could not 
control. 


The teacher got an inspiration from 
those drawings. The next Sunday he was 
provided with pad and pencil, and said to 
the boy, “I understand you can draw some.” 
The boy straightened up, admitted the truth 
of the remark, and at the teacher’s request 
proceeded to draw an outline map of 
Palestine for him. The battle was’ won. 
He had secured the key boy of his class 
by a home visit. Thereafter he had that 
boy as a helper. 


I know that many teachers are busy, and 
find it hard to get time for visitation, but 


planning and persistence will accomplish 
much. 


In our school one year between October 
1 and Thanksgiving, 2,000 visits were made 
by the teachers upon their scholars’ homes, 
and most of our teachers are wage-earn- 
ers, too. In this visitation several of our 
primary teachers made over 100 calls each, 
and the welcome was hearty everywhere. 
Parents frequently say, “My child was a 
member of School for years, and no 
one called.” 


How appreciative these mothers are of the 
visit of a true teacher, and how mighty is 
the weapon of the teacher’s silent personal 
influence. There is a Hindu motto which 


says: “Let the lotus of your life bloom, 
the bees will come of themselves.” Said 
a mother of one of our teachers: “I am 


always so glad to see her for she has such 
a bright, sweet smile and a kind word.” 
Such a life will attract and win. 


A few weeks ago one of our boys, sick 
with appendicitis said to his father on Sun- 
day: “Are you going out, father? Will 
you tell teacher I am sick? He will miss 
me from the class, and he might think I 
did not want to come. And that teacher 


promptly responded, and sat with the boy - 


the whole evening. 
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A teacher told me of one of her old boys 
whom she had not seen for ten years, who 
in his sickness and delirium was continual- 
ly calling for his old teacher. 

I shall never forget the visit to me in 
my sickness when a boy, of my teacher, a 
great-hearted, large-bodied man. He came 
with some of the members of the class, 
with a word of cheer and some gift to 
brighten the long hours. and before he 
left he prayed for me. That prayer, big 
with voice and love, found an answer in 
my soul, which is echoing down through 
the years, and is an influence in my life 
to-day. 

In many cases the teacher has to “mo- 
ther” the child into the Kingdom of God. 
When the little girl was asked how she 
came to be a Christian she explained that 
she first loved the teacher, then the teach- 
er’s Bible, then the teacher’s Saviour.— 
From “The Sunday School and the Home,” 
by Superintendent Frank L. Brown (Pub- 
lished by The Sunday School Times Co.; 
25 cents). 


When the Teacher Didn’t Call. 


I had occasion the other day to investi- 
gate a case where the teacher had mark- 
ed opposite the pupil’s name, “left.” The 
circumstances looked suspicious to me. I 
called upon the mothers. They said the 
girls did not want to leave the school, but 
they had arrived at the sensitive age 
when they felt they were too large for the 
class, and they hesitated about speaking 
to the superintendent, as they did not want 
to hurt the teacher’s feelings. The pupils 
were brought back, and are now happily 
located... The teacher had failed to visit 
the home of the absentee. 


In a case of which I heard in another 
school, the superintendent, who knew 
something of the circumstances, went to 
the home and found the boy had met with an 
accident, and was suffering with contusion 
of the skull. TVhe boy had been waiting 
for his teacher; the teacher had never come 
near him. The superintendent found the 
boy eager to see him, and went back to the 
Sunday School and marked against the 
boy’s name, “left—by a neglectful teacher, 
to die with a hole in his skull,’ a rebuke 
which I did not think underserved.—From 
“The City Sunday School,” by Superinten- 
dent Frank L. Brown. (Published by The 
Sunday School Times; 25 cents). 


BUILDING OUR MANSION. 


I know we are building our heaven 
As we journey along by the way; 
Each thought is a nail that is driven 
In structures that cannot decay. 
And the mansion at last shall be given 
To us as we build it to-day. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 
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THE BOY AND HIS MOTHER. 


“What a shame it would be to put that 
lovely puff on Blbert’s bed! He wouldn’t 
half appreciate it, and it would look go 
cut of place in his room. Let me have it 
for my room, mother! Eibert need never 
know that Aunt Jane sent it to him.” 


The mother and older sister were un- 
packing a box of gifts that had come from 
loving Aunt Jane. For her twelve-year-old 
nephew she had inclosed a baseball mitt, 
a pair of skates, two or three books, and 
the beautiful bed:puff, on which sister 
Josephine had set her eyes and her heart. 


There was no doubt that the dainty puff 
“would look more in keeping with the fur- 
nishings and adornments of Josephine’s 
pleasant front room than with the adjuncts 
of Elbert’s chamber on the third floor. 


But that was not the boy’s fault; it 


was 
no valid reason why his aunt’s pretty gift 
should be taken away from him. His 


room was what his mother and sister 
made -it. It contained what they had al- 
Icwed him to have out of the general 
stock of furnishings which the house af- 
forded. It was “just a boy’s room,” a 
small, out-of-the-way chamber, plainly 
and by no means tastefully furnished with 
the odds and ends that were not wanted in 
the other rooms. 


had 


It is not unfair to say that Elbert’s room 
was what it was because Elbert’s mother 
was not loyal to her boy. Thousands of 
mothers are disloyal to their boys in the 
same, perhaps unthinking way. So the 
pretty adornment, that ought to have 
been as suitable for one child’s room as 
for another’s, was taken, without hesita- 
tion and without compunction, from El- 
bert’s parcel of gifts and added to the sur- 
plus of pretty things that alene made 
Josephine seem the more fitting recipient. 


The disloyal mother allowed the favor- 
ed child to appropriate Aunt Jane’s gift to 
her brother; and to this day Elbert does 
not know that the dainty bed-puff in his 
sister’s room belongs to him. 


The incident I have related is from real 
life. No doubt, it is one among thousands 
of a similar character. The partial mo- 
ther, the mother who is more loyal to one 
child than to another, is not uncommon. 


And this partiality is the strangest and 
saddest blemish in a-relationship which is 
generally accepted as the type of every- 
thing that is purest and holiest and most 
loyal in human affection. In thousands of 
homes, especially where there are older 
sisters, the boy is the neglected member of 
the family. The mother’s partiality to the 
older sisters is evident, 
sider. 


The boy lives in the perpetual shadow of 


even to an out-®*® 
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an imputed inferiority. - Anything is good 
enough for him. The disloyal mother 
seems to consiaer it no part of her duty 
to make home attractive for him. It is his 
lot to utilize the cast-offs, and be content 
with toleration instead of appreciation. 
The pretty things, and the little atten- 
tions, for which many a boy’s heart hun- 
gers in silence, are for ‘“‘‘the gir'is.’’ He is 
ceften more like a poor ward or waif in the 
household than a member of ‘the inner 
family circle. 

How can one expect the neglected and 
merely tolerated boy to be a lover of his 
hcme? How can one expect him to be 
happy in an atmosphere of fault-finding, 
indifference and-neglect? If he finds no 
welcome, no consideration, no congenial- 
ity in his home, who can blame him for 
seeking these things elsewhere? 

When a mother “goes back on a fellow,” 
Where can he find the love and sympathy 
that will keep him from going to the bad? 
If a boy’s mother has so little apprecia- 
tion for him or loyalty to him that she 
will allow another and a favored child to 
do him wrong, not only without her pro- 
test, but with her willing co-operation, 
where will the neglected boy find the stanch 
friendship and loving sympathy that are 
needed to keep him also from doing wrong 
to others? 

Reader, are you one of the mothers 
who are disloyal to their boys? If so, I be- 
seech you, put yourself in his place, and 
consider what it means to your child that 
you in dishonor prefer another, and that 
you show it in your daily attitude and con- 
duct. Think of the bitterness of being 
held aloof from the ‘parental heart, simply 
because God has made you a boy and not a 
girl! ey 4 
Take your boy’s part, mother—stand up 
for him—be loyal. to him! One day, you 
will ask a man’s loyalty from him. Do 
right by him now, be fair with him now, 
that in the distant future he may have no 
bitter memories of a time when what is 
best and sweetest in the life of the home 
was denied him.—Selected. 


| 


THE ONLY “RELIGION.” 


What differentiates Christianity from 
all other religions is that it alone is a reli- 
gion with power to regenerate the life. 
The claim of Jesus to be the one only 
Saviour of sinners and of his followers 
that “there is none other name under hea- 
ven given among men whereby we must be 
saved” rests upon the communication of 
power to live a life acceptable to God. On 
this and not on the superiority of its 
morality or the excellence of its teachings 
is based the claim for our religion for 
universal acceptance.—Christian Intelligen- 


cer. 
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ABOUT GOING TO CHURCH. 


“I don’t see any sense in going to 
church just to hear some man talk to me 
about things that he doesn’t know any 
more about than I do,” said John, who had 


just reached very young manhood, and 
fancied himself an advanced thinker. “It 
is a waste of time.’’ 

The person addressed looked at him 


calmly, and agreed with him—considerably 
to. his surprise, * “I. think so, too,’’ she 
said. “I never would go for that purpose.’ 

The motive makes all the difference be- 
tween worship and the lack of it; our 
church going gives back to us what we put 
into it. The curious and critical spirit 
eets its food for criticism, but seldom any- 
thing more.—Selected. 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 


Mark Guy Pearse says that many years 
ago he sat with Spurgeon on the platform 
at Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, and in an inter- 
val during the meeting he whispered to 
Mr. Spurgeon. 


“When I was a young fellow in London 
I used to sit right over there and hear 
you preach, and you will never know how 
much good you did me.’’ 


“T cannot forget,’ says Mr. Pearse, ‘“‘the 
bright light which came into his face as 
he turned to me and said, ‘You did’ ”? 

“Yes,” replied Pearse; ‘‘and I am so glad 
to have the chance of telling you of it. 
You used to wind me up like an eight-day 
clock; I was bound to go right for a week 
after hearing you.” 


He put out his hand and took that of Mr. 
Pearse, and the tears brimmed to his 
eyes as he said, ‘“‘God bless you! I never 
knew that.’’—Ex. 


INFLUENCE. 


A. mother once said to a popular teacher 
who had been admired by her pupils for a 
score of years. “What a wide and bene- 
ficent influence you have exerted, while I 
have been cooped up at home, managing 
Servants, dosing the mumps and the 
measles, and patching and darning! How 
harrow my life looks beside yours.” 

Narrow!” cried her (friend. “Think 
how you have sent forth into the world 
every morning your husband and your 
flock of boys and girls, full of health and 
cheer! What a model home you _ have 
created for all your friends to see! It is 
I who have lived a narrow life rather than 
you. What is the slight touch which I may 
have given to a thousand or more lives 
compared with the deep, determining in- 
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fluence which you have wielded over 
half dozen in your home?” 

‘Is it possible that you think so!” ex- 
claimed the tired mother, incredulously. 

“T know so. I have watched your chil- 
aren in school. They radiate everywhere 
an atmosphere of love and light, and it 


was you who gave it to them.’’—Herald 
and Presbyter. 


the 
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PUBLIC READING OF THE BIBLE. 


The London “Era” gives a portion of an 


address to a Church Congress by Sir 
Squire Bancroft, as follows:— 
“Although I make no claim to be a 


student of the Bible, I sometimes hear it 
read—now and then very beautifully, often 
very vilely. 

“I have listened to such extracts as tell 
of the death of Absalom, of the death of 
Jezebel, of Daniel in the den, of the Prodi- 
gal’s return, as though the moving stories 
were little more dramatic than so many 
stale problems in Huclid. 


“T have heard the death chapter from the 
Corinthians so droned and mouthed, even 
i1 the warning presence of the King of Ter- 
rors, as to make the hallowed bones of the 
Apostle who bequeathed it to humanity 
turn in their resting-place. 


“On the other hand, I have heard the 
same words read so truthfully—in great 
cities and in little towns—by men who are 
living and men who are dead, as to be a 
lasting memory. 

“T recall in the long ago the funeral ser- 
vice of a comrade’s child, when one of 
Queen Victoria’s chaplains read the solemn 
chapter with profound pathos, and after- 
wards recited the hymn—‘Abide with me’— 
in a way that left no listener free from 
tears. How was this achieved? By sim- 
plicity, by ‘natural graces that extinguish 
arty 

“Why are so many of the clergy seeming- 
ly ignorant of the power of naturalness; 
why are they simple and unaffected—de- 
lightful companions, indeed—for six days 
of the week* and clothe themselves with 
artificiality on the seventh, inviting, it 
inay be, their congregations to attend some 
meeting or harmless amusement, in a sing- 
song voice, with mournful intonation, well 
ealculated to keep everyone away? 

“T remember a distinguished physician, 
noted for his natural, cheerful manner, 
saying that he owed it all to being taken 
in early days to a difficult case by a leader 
in his noble profession, who, as they reached 
the door of the patient’s room, fortunately 
turned round and saw that his young friend 
had assumed what he thought to be a grave 
gud proper aspect. The great man said at 
once, ‘For mercy’s sake, be natural; don’t 
look like that, or the poor soul will think 
you are the undertaker.’ ’—Ex. 
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A GARRET SAINT. 


There is not a city minister in Scotland 
who does not complain of his parishioners 
living invariably in the top flats of our 
huge Scottish closes. The ranks of the 
“lapsed masses’ must presumably be 
Swelled by the inhabitants of the lower 
strata! 

And so, upon a dull December day, in a 
dull street of the dullest of provincial 
towns, behold a dutiful ‘‘minister’s lady” 
scaling. the accustomed heights, bent osten- 
Sibly on an errand of charity, but feeling, 
if the truth must be told, depressed by her 
Surroundings and far from charitably dis- 
posed. 

Matters were not improved when, after 
repeated knockings at the destined door, 
there peered out the ugliest visage I think 
I ever beheld. The flat nose, the pock- 
marked features and closed-up eyes, the 
complete absence of what in apostolic 
language is described as a woman’s “crown 
of glory,” resulted in what seemed to me 
an almost revolting spectacle. 


Beford however, I had time to recover 
the breath of which stairs and shock had 
deprived me, the gargoyle-like head was 
withdrawn, the door was slammed in my 
face, and I was free to retrace my steps. 

But now pride and curiosity had been 
piqued, dulness and depression had depart- 
ed, and in their stead arose the fixed deter- 
mination that into that house at all costs 
I should make an entrance. 

After repeated efforts and _ solicitations, 
the head again appeared, the door was 
opened wider, and, to my surprise, behold 
me clasped in my ‘“gargoyle’s’? warm em- 
brace! With tears and protestations it 
was explained that I had been mistaken 
for an importunate canvasser. ‘And to 
think it was his leddy (the pronoun was 
spoken with bated breath) all the time!” 

So we were to be friends, it seemed, this 
old lady and I. And indeed that was not 
hard of accomplishment after all. For 
now, the clean frilled cap donned, the eye 
brightened with interest and affection, the 
plain features wreathed in smiles, and 
the beautiful rhythmic Scotch phrases de- 
lighting the ear-—December and drudgery 
were forgotten, and I knew instinctively 
that I should learn where I had come to 
teach; that here was one of life’s hidden 
heroines; one who all humbly and un- 
consciously “bore a banner in the strife.” 

It was not until after repeated visits had 
been paid that the sad, simple story of her 
life was unfolded to me. These were its 
features in the main. A, homely country 
manse, Where a brother’s house had been 
kept; a brief love-episode—the loved one 
nursed for smallpox until he died; the 
contraction of the fell disease, bringing al- 
most total blindness in its train; the death 
of the minister brother; the loss, in an un- 
fortunate concern, of the hardly earned 
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Savings, and the casting adrift, friendless, 
poverty-stricken, and incapacitated, on a 
thoughtless world. 

The tale was told to me as she sat in her 
low-roofed garret, straining her poor, tired, 
almost sightless eyes, and ponderously 
moving her twisted rheumatic fingers in 
the knitting of work paid for at sweating 
prices. Its last note was one of thankful- 
ness for mercies received—‘And so, you 
see, God has been very good to me!” 

When first I met my heroine she must 
have been about seventy-three years of 
age. She was always “Miss Knox” to the 
neighbours, and was treated by them with 
tremulous respect, for they recognized the 


“lady-born.” But her enthronement left 
her lonely. Often when rheumatism rag- 
ed, she lay for days in bed, cowering 


under the bed-clothes in a room devoid of 
fire, unregarded by her’ too-respectful 
house-mates. 

On one such day I came to see 
Still the tale was all of gratitude. The 
blankets from a Church Society had ar- 
rived in the nick of time, there had been 
a loaf of bread and some tea in the house, 
and she had only just taken her knitting 
back to the depot before overcome by the 
rheumatic attack. ‘What an array of mer- 
cies, to be-sure! 

The one-roomed home told its own tale. 
The brass-handled chest of drawers, the 
oval-shaped mirror, the  fiddlebacked 
chairs, the round spindle-legged table, the 
musty History of the Disruption, and the 
bound volumes of superannuated mission- 
ary magazines, took one far from the 
smoke of the work-ridden town to the 
rural Perthshire village and the peace- 
fully monotonous life of duties quietly 
done. 

But what seemed to me the surpassing 
charm of that unexpected haven of refine- 
ment, was the transformation of the com- 


her. 


monplace kitchen window-space into a 
veritable bower of flowers and greenery, 


of bright hued chrysanthemums and long- 
enduring hart’s tongues. The sun—or so 
it seemed to the dear old lady—shone with 
special radiance on that small back-win- 
dow, and for the sake of these cherished 
flowers. 

The one flaw I could discover in my old 
friend was a pride leading almost to 
graciousness in her reception of gifts. 
answer to delicate inquiries as_ to 
necessities, “I want for nothing,’ was the 
invariable response, uttered in such a tone 
as left one apologetic and ashamed of hav- 
ing suggested deficiency.- It was only when 
the time came when gifts could no longer 
avail, that one realized how often the poor 
rheumatism-racked frame must almost 
have perished for lack of the things need- 
ful. 

Once again—this time upon a_ bright 
June day—I mount the steps which seem- 
ed to me so irksome on that first occasion, 
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now eighteen months ago. This time my 
pace quickens as I near my destination, 
for I know a welcome is awaiting me, 
and that in that little calm retreat—in a 
double sense so near to Heaven—my petty 
cares and worries will take flight. The 
door is ajar, and I go in without knocking. 
God had indeed “been good to her’ at last, 
for He had taken her to Himself. 

Two neighbours, silent and respectful to 
the end, watched by all that remained of 
that ‘“‘child of God’ and “inheritor of the 
kingdom.” “A puir, God-forsaken body,” 
said the one. ‘‘No that,” said the other. 
“Only yesterday she says to me, as she 
lookit oot o’ her wee bit window, ‘Dae ye 
ho wunher, wumman, hoo God can be sae 
guid’s to send us skies o’ blue like yon; it 
makes me fair ashamed.’ ”’ 

Ay, dear heart, “the blue sky bendeth 
over all’; and some day the drifting clouds 
will doubtless be explained.—‘Life and 
Work, the Church of Scotland Magazine.” 


HOW A DORCAS SOCIETY REVIVED. 


The scene was the vestry, and the 
occasion the monthly Doreas meeting. 
Three o’clock had just struck when Mrs. 
Everett, who acted in the double capacity 
of secretary and treasurer, hastened in, for 
the afternoon had turned out wet. 

To look at her was to know her at once 
as both capable and conscientious. Her 
walk was firm, her movements quick and 
business-like as she unlocked the cup- 
board containing the work, where it lay in 
neatly-folded piles; the finished garments 
stowed on the top shelves, alas! at pre- 
sent only few in number, and the day of 
distribution drawing near. 

In five minutes everything was laid out 
in readiness for the workers, but another 
ten passed before the first appeared; then, 
while Mrs. Pinfold put off her. wet cloak, 
more footsteps were heard, this time Mrs. 
Jessop and Miss Benson, full of apologies 
for being late, the weather, as usual, being 
the culprit. The minutes passed, and it 
seemed as if these four were the only ones 
willing to brave a little personal discom- 
fort for the sake of others. 

The church with which this society was 
connected, though not a large one, had yet 
a goodly number of lady members, to 
whom such a work as clothing the poor 
should essentially have appealed; but for 
no apparent reason there was scarcely any 
response to the oft-repeated invitations to 
join. 

After the usual comments and queries, 
and discussion of the past Sunday’s ser- 
mon, there fell a silence on the little band, 
broken at length by Mrs. Everett in these 
ominous words, “I am seriously thinking 
of resigning my post at the end of the 
year; it is so very disheartening that so 
few will attend; and I’ve really tried every 
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plan that could be. thought of, 
comes of them.’’ 

“Well,” said Mrs. Pinfold, “if you resign, 
the Dorcas society will become defunct, 
for there is no one else likely to take it 
ia. 

“There is one other plan we have never 
yet tried,’ said little Mrs. Jessop rather 
timidly. 

If you can suggest anything else, even at 
the eleventh hour, I am sure we are will- 
ing to discuss it,” said Mrs. Everett, 
“though all plans hitherto have proved 
to be but forlorn hopes.” 

My plan is that we pray about 
quietly answered. : 

“Oh,” said Miss Benson, “if we are to 
turn it into a prayer-meeting we might as 
well put up the shutters at once; the very 
mention of it would frighten people away.” 

Just at this moment a gentle knock at 
the door was heard, and as Mrs. Everett 
opened it there stood before her a sweet- 
faced, snowy-haired old lady in widow’s 
dress. 

“May I come and help you this after- 
noon,” she said. “I saw on the notice- 
board one day when passing that a Dorcas 
meeting was held here, and it seemed like 
an invitation to me.” 

“We shall be only too pleased,’ said one 
and another, as they rose to greet the 
stranger, whom we will introduce as Mrs. 
Sunnymede. 

“IT quite meant to be here at your open- 
ing hour, but the heavy rain prevented 
me, aS I am not very strong; and I am so 


nothing 


it,’ she 


sorry to have missed the consecration 
prayer,’ she said as she laid aside her 
cloak, and, after taking the seat offered 


she bent her head for a few moments in 
silence. 

The four friends exchanged glances, and 
it was curious to see the different expres- 
sions on their faces, as each one felt the 
sting of that sweetly offered apology. 

“What kind of work do you _ prefer?” 
said Mrs. Everett; ‘“‘we have quite an as- 
sortment here.’ 

“Oh, if you have any baby clothes, I 
should like that best,’’ said Mrs. Sunnymede, 
“These tiny garments always take me back 
to the time when I was a young mother, 
and I just live through those happy days 
over and over again, and realize now how 
graciously God has answered the prayers 
I wove into them; and so the encourage- 
ment comes to go on praying as we work 
for the little unknown ones who are to 
wear these garments.”’ 

As Mrs. Sunnymede talked in this happy 
unlifting way it soon unsealed the lips of 
the others; and they presently told her 
how they were just discussing the subject 
of prayer for the Dorcas meeting when her 
tap came at the door. 

“Well, friends, if you will permit me to 
join in the discussion, there is no subject 
upon whch I can speak with greater as- 
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surance and freedom, for I have abundant- 
ly proved the truth of the promise. ‘In 
all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He 
shall direct thy paths.’ May I ask, with- 
out offence, what is the reason there are 
so few workers present?” 


“That is just our difficulty,’ said Mrs. 
“verett; “but since you joined wus, and 
led us on to the subject of prayer, - the 
light has broken upon me, and I begin to 
see, that while trying every other device 
to increase our numbers, we have entirely 
neglected the only plan that could suc- 
ceed. I must admit we have been very 
cowardly; we actually thought it wonid 
keep people away, even without giving it 
a fair trial.” 

And so this little company talked on and 
opened their hearts to each other, and 
were amazed when the two working hours 
had sped. So different were the feelings 
of the original four, they felt they could 
not separate this time without committing 
their work and desires ta God. At their 
request Mrs. Sunnymede gladly consented 
to lead them, and the work ever after be- 
came to them a consecration, dedication, 
and benediction. 

“Do you feel like giving it up now?” 
said Mrs. Pinfold as she walked home with 
Mrs. Everett. 


“No, indeed; we will try the new plan 
first. No wonder we have failed in our 
endeavours, for we have been trying all 
along to do this work in our own 
strength; but from this time let us begin 
and end our Dorcas meetings with prayer, 
‘ and I feel sure we shall succeed. Mrs. 
Sunnymede’s experiences have put new 
heart into me already.” 

During-the following weeks one and an- 
other heard of the stranger’s visit that 
eventful afternoon, and what an uplifting 
her presence had been to the little com- 
pany! One remembered having met her 
years before in another part of the coun- 
try, and wished very much to renew the 
acquaintance. Others, again, thought they 
had been missing something good, and 
when Dorcas day came round again, the 
secretary joyfully counted fourteen work- 
ers instead of four. These all quite na- 
turally and gladly accepted the new rule, 
and while they waited a little for Mrs. 
Sunnymede to join them, a message arrived 
with the unexpected news she had passed 
away in her sleep the previous night. 

Little had they thought it was to be her 
first and last visit to their Dorcas meet- 
ing, but so it was. They had entertained 
an angel unawares, and that flourishing 
society to-day is a witness to the value 
and power of work that is consecrated by 
prayer.—The Scottish Review. 


“There are more Italians in New York 
than in Rome,” and three times as many 
Irish as in Dublin. 


, thinketh, so 
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FOG CONCEALED THE RED LIGHT. 


Not long since, an excursion train was 
approaching the suburbs of Washington 
City just after nightfall. It halted at a 
nearby station to take on other passen- 
gers. Just at that moment an engine 
dashed up to the station at a rate of forty 
miles an hour, and plowed clean through 
the coaches of the passenger train, leay- 
Ing more than sixty dead and as many 


more mangled. It was an awful catas- 
trophe, 

The engineer on the crashing engine 
said, “The fog concealed the red lights, 


and as there was no signal to run slowly, 
I did not slow down the engine.” ; 


But this ignorance did not protect the 
lives of the men, women and children on 
the fated train. Those who did not perish 
were nearly all injured. 


Sometimes you hear peoples say, Omit 
does not matter what a man believes, just 
SO he’s honest.” There never Was) >a 
greater fallacy. That engineer was honest 
in his belief that there was no train just 
ahead of him. But the train was there, 
loaded with human freight, and the fata- 
lity was appalling! 


The same principle is equally true in 
matters of morals and religion. As a man 
is he. If he thinks mistaken. 
ly or falsely, the result is fatal. It mat- 
ters not how honest he may be, the effect 
is just as certain and just as terrible. We 
need to thoroughly examine the ground of 
our belief. 


The red lights of God’s truth are hung 
out all along the way of life. They are 
there to admonish, to caution, to remind 
us of danger. If we allow the fogs of 
ignorance, of prejudice, of indifference, of 
vice or wickedness, to obscure our vision, 
and under the mad rush of life’s pressure 
we dash into the dangerous places that 
confront us, we have to suffer the con- 
sequences, 


We cannot plead ignorance as an excuse. 
God has given to us the capabilities of 


intelligence and of rectitude. We have 
the power of discrimination. We know 
right from wrong, good from evil, truth 


from falsehood. God’s bright signals are 
waving on either side and in front of us. 
All we have to do is to consider these, 
and danger will be averted. 


When the time comes for us to slow 
down, we had better turn on the air- 
brakes. It won’t -do to presume. Health, 
morals, spiritual weal are all involved, and 
the throttle of the engine is in our own 
hand. But we often run at too great a 
speed, and a premature breakdown, a 
moral lapse, a spiritual wreck is the re- 
sult. We -had better look out for the 
Signals!—Texas Advocate. 


The Children’s Pages. 


BE COURTEOUS! (1 Peter iii. 8.) 


A Sermon For Little And Big. 
BY THE REV. C. A. SALMOND, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


Religion has to do with the little things 
of life as well as with the great. In teach- 
ing us to provide for the interests of 
eternity, the Bible is not forgetful of the 
happiness of the present life, or of the 
Small details of duty which tend to pro- 
mote it. 

The Book which charges us to ‘‘flee from 
the wrath to come,” and to “lay hold on 
eternal life,” also addresses to us this ad- 
monition,—‘‘Be courteous.” We are here- 
by reminded that the delicacies of the 
Christian character are of much import- 
ance in the sight of God. 

The Christian should seek to grow as the 
lily, while at the same time he sends forth 
his roots like Lebanon. There should be 
in him a mingling of the tender beauty 
and fragrance of the lily with the massive 
Strength of the cedar. He should be cou- 
rageous, but also courteous; a man, and a 
gentleman in Christ. 

“Courtesy,” from its derivation, makes 
us think of court life and the manners of 
the court. But courtliness and courteous- 
.hess are not by any means the same. The 
difference is manifest, and cuts deep. One 
may be courtly, while the heart is all the 
time unkind and insinere; 
not be truly courteous unless he is giving 
expression by look and act to a good will 
that is really within his heart. 

Courtliness may be merely an affair of 
outward deportment; courtesy is an affair, 
at the same time, of the spirit within. A 
person who merely puts on “company 
manners’? now and then is not a truly 
courteous person, but only a poor imitator 
for the time of a virtue he does not possess. 

Courtesy has been described as ‘“bene- 
volence in trifles.’’ 
it; and this is perhaps as good a descrip- 
tion as any. It consists in carrying kind- 
ness and the desire to please within the 
breast, and giving natural and _ suitable 
expression to it habitually, especially in 
little things. 

There are people who would do a big, 
kind thing for a neighbor when he was 
hard pushed, because their hearts are really 
kind; but at ordinary times they are rude 
and careless in their behaviour to others, 
and so, through not being courteous, they 
fail to sweeten society as they might, and 
sometimes, in thoughtlessness, cause pain 
where they could just as easily have given 
pleasure instead. — 


but one can- 


It is not easy to define - 


The want of courtesy has been some- 
times very aptly rebuked. “Do you per 
mit a negro to be more of a gentleman 
than yourself?” said President Jefferson to 
his grandson, who did not return a negro’s 
bow. 

“No, gentlemen,” said General Robert 
Lee to some soldiers in a tramecar; “if there 
Was no seat for the infirm old woman, 
there can be none for me.” They had left 
the old woman standing, but had sprung 
to their feet to give the general a place, 
His words made them very uncomfortable, 
especially the officers among them, and 
Soon there was plenty of room in that 
tramear. 

Courtesy, on the other hand, has often 
keen strikingly rewarded when it was not 
*Ilcoking for any recompense. Two boys, a 
rich and a poor, were going to a merchant’s 
office to apply for a situation. A ragged 
little girl happened to fall on the icy pave- 
ment and lost her pennies. 

The first boy only laughed: he was the 
gentleman’s son, too! The other went to 
the girl’s help, found one of her pennies, 
replaced the other from his own scanty 
store, and so dried her tears. 

The merchant had seen it all from his 
window; and it was the poor boy who se- 
cured the situation, though his only testi- 
monial was his courtesy. 

_An old lady friend of mine, who lived to 
the age of ninety-four, and was buried not 
long ago in Grange Cemetery, Hdinburgh, 
had a very pleasant reward for her courtesy 
when she was quite young. 

One day, while she was a young girl at 
a boarding-school in Edinburgh, she was 
taken, along with the other pupils, to a 
ecncert, and happened to be sitting at the 
end of a row next the passage. 


The hall was full, and just before the 
concert began an old gentleman with a 
limp came forward and took up a position 
just where she was Sitting. The young 
girl, not liking to see him without a seat, 
rose and offered him her own. Patting her. 
on the shoulder, he said, “never-mind, my 
dear; keep your place” 

She did so for a little; but feeling un- 
comfortable and selfish in retaining it, she 
pressed him to take her chair. With some 
reluctance he complied, and at the close 
of the entertainment cordially thanked 
her for her courtesy. 

The girl was quite unaware to whom she 
had extended the kindness that had earn- 
ed such gratitude; but a lady came forward 
to her and said, “Do you know who that is 
in your place. That is Sir Walter Scott! ’— 
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LITTLE “BUGGY.” 


I know a Hindu girl who is a widow al- 
ready, but who has become a Christian. 
She sometimes talks about the days of her 
early childhood. Her little sister (whose 


name sounds like the English word 
“Bugsy’) was what we Should call ‘a 
pickle.” 


“Oh, you cannot think how naughty she 
was,” said her big sister. “She would have 
to change her clothes four or five times a 
day!”’ 

This sounds very dreadful, 
“Well, why was that?” 

“Why, she would wash herself in the 
morning, and very soon afterwards she 
would come in looking very guilty. 

‘What have you been up to now?’ 
mother, : 

‘T’ve touched a dog in the street,’ she 
would say.” 

After this awful confession there came a 
Storm of abuse, and a clean suit of clothes 
to put on after another washing. 

“Was the dog so very dirty?” you ask. 

Oh no! He was quite a nice clean little 
dog; but then he is an unclean animal, 
érnd it is a sin to touch him! 

Is it not very foolish to think that by 
Siroking and patting your little dog you are 
sinning against God? 

But Buggy’s wickedness didn’t stop there. 
Very shortly after putting on her clean 
clothes, she came back looking still more 
miserable, 

“Now what’s the matter?” demanded her 
other. 

“Oh dear! I wasn’t looking where I was 
20ing, and: I stepped upon a piece of bone 
Which some one had thrown out of a 
window.” 

“You naughty, naughty child, go and wash 
and change your clothes!” cried the angry 
mother, 

Poor little Buggy! Away shé went, won- 
dering why it was so wicked to touch a 
bene. 

But she soon forgot her grief, and into 
the street she ran once again to romp 
about. 

But, alas! into the house she returns, 
looking so very downeast. Meeting her 
mother’s look of rage, she said, “I couldn’t 
help it, mother, really I couldn’t; but I was 
buying a ‘pie’ worth (one-twelfth of a 
pepny) of sweets, and I touched a low- 
caste woman standing by.’ 

In the eyes of a Brahman this is reallv 
such a wicked thing to do—she had touched 
a low-caste Woman, and so had become de- 
filed and unclean. Already she had wash- 
ed three times and had changed her clothes 
twice in the last hour. She had no more 
“clean” clothes to put on, so she sat down 
and began to cry. 

“Well, don’t sit crying there!” cried her 
mother. “Go and touch the cow and be- 
come clean; and mind you are not so 


doesn’t it? 


asked 


‘“>“naughty again.” 
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Have you ever heard of a child 
told to do such a funny thing? 

“ “Touch the cow!’ What does it mean? 
sou ask. And well you might ask, 

This is what it méans. The Hindus 
think the cow is sacred. They worship 
cattle and call them sods, and would never 
dream of killing one. It is an awful thing 
tO Jcihl -4@ bull, they Say. 

In Bombay even you may see passers-by 
take hold of the tail of a Sacred bull 
Standing outside a temple, and dust the end 
Of it over their faces. This purifies them 
fiom all uncleanness, 
i SO poor littie Buggy was in disgrace all] 
aay because Wwickednegs 


being 


d her parents 
would have said nothing at all. 
Simply because 
Hindu people do not iknow of Jesus Christ 
and His love. They do not know what sin 
Ig; and even if they did, they do not know 
how to get forgiveness, They think that 
teuching a cow or bathing in some filthy 
Fcol will wash away all their sin.—Rey. A, 
1. Richardson, 


A HEATHEN CUSTOM. 


An incident occurred in February Which 
shows a custom we had never heard of 
oefore. A boy, on returning from the 
lraaer’s shop, got drowned in the river, He 
cid not reach home, and his body-cloth 
Was found on the bank. 

The people then all gathered their cattle 
on the river bank, and no one with Euro- 
pean clothes on was allowed to go near the 
place. ‘hey said their prayers to the 
Epirit of the river, so that the boy might 
Come out alive. But after the body floated. 
und it Was seen that the boy was dead, 
they went home quite contented, for the 
Spirit of the river had called him. 

On making inquiries, I learned that thig 
15 an old custom, though jit has fallen 
Somewhat into disuse. In former days. 
When cattle were plentiful, an ox was al- 
WayS sacrificed to  propitiate the river 
Spirit. 

Another form of superstition was wit- 
nessed during the year. One day, while 
itinerating among the kraals, Neanisa, one 
of our most energetic workers, found a hut 
full of women where a doctoress was going 
through some incantations. 

The moment he appeared at the door 
they shouted to him to 80 away. They did 
not want a Christian in the hut, for “the 
Christian’s God could not associate with 
their gods, and he himself (Neanisa) was 
just like impundulu to them.” 

He tried hard, but in vain, to be allow- 
ed to preach to them.—Report of the Mis- 
sion at Main, South Africa. 
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THE LIFE THAT COUNTS. 


The life that counts must toil and fight: 
Must hate the wrong and love the right; 

Must stand for truth by day and night— 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts must aim to rise 
Above the earth to sunlit skies; 

Must fix his gaze on Paradise— 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts must hopeful be; 
In darkest night make melody; 

Must wait the dawn on bended knee— 
This is the life.that counts. 


The life that counts must helpful be; 
The needs and cares of others see; 

Must seek the slave of sin to free— 
This is the life that counts. 


The life that counts is linked with God; 
And turns not from the cross—the rod; 

But walks with joy where Jesus trod— 
This is the life that counts. an 
—Sel. 


THE WORK OF TWO NEGRO BOYS. - 


No missionary had preached the Gospel 
to the natives of the Warri district in 
West Tropical Africa. A boy from there 
was brought to the Training Institution of 
the United Free Church of Scotland at 
Calabar. 

In the course of his education he was 
taught the Gospel, and accepted the Lord 
Jesus Christ as his Saviour. He confessed 
his faith in Christ and was baptised. 

After his return to Usele Town, Warri, 
he became engaged in Government service. 
A missionary of the Church of England, 
who was exploring the region, found at 
Usele a little Christian company, whom 
this boy had gathered from his own people 
for Christian worship and instruction. It 
Was an unexpected and cheering sight. 

One of the boy’s most eager converts and 
learners was his own brother. He went 
also to the Institution at Calabar, and be- 
came a very earnest and gifted pupil. His 
heart was set on leading this own people 
into the light of Christ. 

He spent his holidays in writing the 
scunds of his native language by using the 
Roman alphabet, and in preparing a read- 
ing book. The manuscript was given to 
the missionaries, who were greatly pleased 
with it. They sent it to Edinburgh, where 
is was set up in type. The proofs were 
sent to Calabar, and, after revision, the 
work was published at the United Free 
Church office. 

It was a well-printed pamphlet of forty 
pages, with a paper cover, and is called 
“Primer I., in Itsekiri language, written by 
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Aghogin Omatsola, of Usele Town, Warri.” 
Besides the alphabet and first reading les- 
sons, the Primer contains several passages 
from the Gospels, the Ten Commandments, 
Apostles’ Creed, twenty hymns, etc., all 
translated or composed by Aghogin. 

It is no small matter to see the Gospel 
carried into a heathen tribe by a young 
lad and his brother, led by him to Christ, 
beginning the Christian and, indeed, the 
cnly literature of the tribe by the publica- 
ticn of its first primer.—Messenger for the 
Children, 


A MISTAKEN JUDGMENT. 

My train was speeding southward. Tir- 
iug of the landscape, I turned my eyes. to 
iny fellow-passengers, mentally labelling 
them for my amusement, according to the 
ideas shown in their faces, behavior and 
dress. 

Not far from me _ sat a _ white-haired, 
Stern-looking gentleman whom some one 
presently addressed as “Judge Blank.” He 
talked politics with the passenger in the 
seat behind him, using such gruff, dogmatic 
tones that I had nearly pasted on his back 
(in my mind) “‘selfish and tyrannical,” when 
two children—a boy and girl—got on ata 
small station. There were poorly dressed, and 
Iccked thorocghly uncomfortable as they 
timidly seated themselves on the very edge 
of the plush ‘cushion. Evidently this was 
their first experience of the ‘world on 
wheels.” 

Soon the train boy came through the car 
with a tray of chinquapins. Two pairs of 
country eyes rested delightedly on these 
familiar objects. Glances were exchanged, 
Which said plainly, “They give nuts to 
reople in cars.” When the boy passed 
hem without notice they lookéd disap- 
pointed enough. 

At this moment I heard the judge say to 
his - colleague. “Hxcuse me, Sir,’ and 
beckoning to the train boy, he bought a 
quart of chinquapins, went forward to the 
children, and said pleasantly, ‘‘Here, my - 
youns friends, you need something to do; 
see how long it will take you to empty this 
bag.” In a very few moments they were 
sitting at their ease munching the nuts, 
while their pleased faces reflected a chang- 
ed view of life. 

As for me, I tore my label to atoms and 
prepared a kinder. and truer one, while 
these words from a very old book kept 
scunding in my ears: “Judge not accord- 
ing to the appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment.”’—Hxchanze. 


“Religion, when deepest and most vital, 
will have little impulse or need to “tell its 
experience.’ Its experiences—all that are 
meants for the public—are as manifest as 
ripened fruit which hangs to your sight and 
reach on the tree that has borne it.” 
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A LITTLE BROWN PENNY. 


A little brown penny, worn and old, 
Dropped in the box by a dimpled hand; 

A littie brown penny, a childish prayer, 
Sent far away to a heathen land. 


A little brown penny, a generous thought, 

A little less candy just for one day; 
A young heart awakened for life, mayhap, 
' To the needs of the heathen far away. 


The penny flew off with the prayer’s swift 
wings, 
It carried the message by Jesus sent; 
And the gloom was pierced by a radiant 
light 
Wherever 
went. 


the prayer and the message 


And who can tell of the joy it brought 
To the souls of the heathen far away, 
When the darkness fled like wavering mists 
From the beautiful dawn of the gospel 
day! 


And who can tell of the blessings that 
came 

To the little child 
down; 
Or how the penny, worn and old, 

In heaven will change to a golden crown! 


—Seléected. 


when Christ looked 


TWO HUNDRED MILES FOR A BIBLE. 


Rev. George Lowe, now a Bible Society 
agent at Johannesburg, South Africa, was 
for twenty years a missionary in that coun- 
try. At a meeting held in Exeter Hall, 
London, he told the following story of two 
men making a journey of two hundred 
miles to get a Bible: 

“Two men came to me from a people liv- 
ing two hundred miles still farther north. 
They had come to ask whether I could 
give them a complete Bible in the Suto lan- 
guage. 

“T said: ‘How came you to have the Bible 
there?” The elder of them explained that 
they had gone to work twenty-five years 
before in one of the coast towns of South 
Africa, where he had been converted to 
God. The missionary had taught thim to 
read, and when he went back to his people 
the missionary gave him a Bible. 

That was twenty years before, and for 
twenty years the had been reading this 
Bible to his own people, and a number of 
them had already renounced the evils of 
heathenism and had accepted the truths 
of the Gospel. 

I shall never forget that interview, as 
the old man, gray in the service of the 
Master, took his worn Bible out of the 
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sheepskin case which he had made with 
his own hand. How tenderly he stroked 
its worn covers,: and how the memory of 
the close companionship of twenty years 
rang out in his voice as’ he said: ‘This, 
missionary, is the Bible that old missionary 
gave me. He is long since dead, but this 
book lives. It is getting old now;’ and 
then he tried to correct himself: “No,” he 
said, “it is getting worn: but the Bible 
never gets old.’”’ Thank God that the Bible 
never grows old.’’—Soul Winner. 


PETER. 


Peter lived on the prairie. When he was 
three years old, the first railway train 
came ihrouzh. Uncle Peter. carried the 
small boy to see it. 

A boy on the train threw a peach to 
Peter. He ate it, and laughed with delight. 

“Don’t throw away the stone,’’ said Uncle 
Peterson We Wii plant ite: 


Peter’s chubby brown little hand patted 
tiie soft earth over it. That first season he 
watched the green shoot break through 
and send out a few leaves. The next’ sea- 
son it was tall enough for Peter to jump 
cver it. The next season it was so tall he 
couldn’t. 


When Peter was eight years old there 
were seven peaches on his tree. One for 
each of the family, and not one of them 
bad ever tasted anything so good before. 
He planted all the stones. 

To-day Peter is a big boy. He has eight 
well-grown peacn trees, which carry health 
and delight to all the neighborhood. And 
he has a young orchard coming on, which 
will some day bring more money than all 
lis father’s crop.—Youth’s Companion. 


“OUR BOYS.” 
“FREE TO SERVE!” 


These words were uttered by a thought- 
ful woman as she saw a great vessel glide 
from the stocks and plough its way into the 
ocean. The ship was made for the ocean.. 
In the water only could it find its native 
element. It was in bondage until it was 
launched. It found its freedom in its pre- 
pgredness for service. 


A man is like that ship. He is not free 
when-he is his own, withheld from God. 
His truest freedom comes by. submission, 
his emancipation by surrender; he has a 
man’s will only when he submits his will 
to God’s will. God’s will is the ocean to 
him, his native element. Once in that 
element, once fully yielded to God, he, like 
the ship in the ocean, is indeed free. He is 
‘free to serve’ and in serving finds his 
highest liberty.—Dr. G. B. F. Hallock. 
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HOW IS THE SAIL SET? 


One ship drives east—one ship drives west, 
By the self same winds that blow; 

But the set of the sails and not the gales 
Determines the way they go. 


And winds of fate, like winds at sea 
Blow over our path in life; 

But the set of the soul decides the goal, 
And not the calm or Strife. 


THE RETURN OF THE OUTCAST. 
By THE ReEv. DAviID WATSON. 


It was Christmas Eve. The morning had 


Opened clear and cold. By noon it was 
hard frost. All afternoon the snow had 
beeen softly falling, and now the mean 


streets were clad in purest white. They 
seemed transfigured, all their sordid foul- 
ness hid under that white covering. Sud- 
denly the moon broke from a cloud and 
poured her silvery light over all. The 
Slums looked lige fairy land to-night. 


At the corner of Radnor Street a boister- 
ous group of lads and girls pelted each 
other with snowballs. Down the _ street 
came three blind waifs with fiddle, ’cello 
and clarionet, playing the ‘“Adeste Fi- 
deles.”’ In» Salem) ;:Court;’  off))) Radnor 
Street a musician, with powerful baritone 
voice, sang ‘‘Nazareth”’ to a hushed and 
reverent crowd. 


Though poor be the chamber 
Come here and adore. 


The expression on many faces was soft 
and tender, touched with expectancy at the 
approach of the sacred anniversary which 
is held by all the world. 


The windows of the poor little shops 
were, gay with: evergreens, holly, and 
mistletoe. The children hurrying by look- 
ed eager and happy, for it was the child- 
ren’s festival. To-night Santa Claus and 
his reindeer would be abroad, carrying 
gifts to the bedsides of restless, happy 
little sleepers. 


But there was one at least who seemed 
to have no part or lot in the joy of Christ- 
mas. A poorly clad youth, pale and pinched 
and hollow-eyed, moved slowly along in 
the shadow of the houses, as if anxious to 
escape observation. He had the unmistak- 
able look of the homeless outcast—misery 


incarnate; yet his features betokened in- 
telligence and spoke of better, happier 
days. If he were a transgressor, then the 


way of transgressors was manifestly hard. 


He paused for a moment outside a mis- 
sion hall which was ablaze with light. 
Hungrily he eyed the slices of plum-pud- 
ding, the bags of pastry, and the piles of 
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oranges. The fresh young voices of child- 
ren were lustily singing— 


O little town of Bethlehem, 
How still we see thee lie! 

Above thy deep and dreamless sleep 
The silent stars go by; 

Yet in thy dark streets shineth 
The everlasting Light; 

The hopes and fears of all the years 
Are met in thee to-night. 


The singing ceased, the lights were 
lowered, and glorious pictures flashed upon 
a screen—shepherd watching their flocks, 
choirs of angels, the Magi and the guiding 
star, the manger at Bethlehem, the Holy 
Child and His mother—all the wondrous 
story of the Nativity which everlastingly 
charms the heart of man. 

With a sigh the outcast 
down the street. Everybody seemed 
happy but him. The shops were full of 
housewives buying their provisions for to- 
morrow’s festivities. The shopkeepers, in 
high good-humour, joked with their cus- 
tomers, and entertained them while they 
served them.The frequent peals of laughter 
bore witness that they succeeded. 


Unheeded, the forlorn youth moved slow- 
ly onward until he reached a house that 
looked distinctly better than its neighbors. 
It had a main door, a name-plate, and a 
bell... Here he stopped, raised his hand ir- 
resolutely to the bell, but let it drop again. 
Then he sank, moaning, on the _ door- 
step and burst into tears. 


Inside that house, in a comfortably fur- 
nished parlor a family of five were gather- 
ed. A fire burned brightly, and a shaded 
lamp threw a soft glow over the room. 
Two little boys sat on the hearthrug play- 
ing with a box of bricks. The mother, a 
refined-looking woman, bustled about set- 
ing supper. The father, a handsome man 
of forty-five or so, lay back dejectedly in 
an armchair by thevfire, and gazed at the 
ruddy flames as they leaped in the grate. 
A girl of fourteen seated herself at the 
piano, opened a hymn-book at the hymn, 
“Where is my wandering boy to-night, 
and struck the opening chords. 

“Don’t sing that hymn to-night, dearie,” 
whispered the mother, glancing towards the 
arm-chair. 


Slouched off 


Ten o’clock struck. The man _ stirred 
and looked at the clock. 

“Noel is late, Mary.” 

“She is at the Children’s Treat. How 
that girl works for the Mission! Her 
heart is in it. How she loves these child- 
ren!” 


“Yes, she was a good Christmas gift from 
God to us, wife.’’ 

“Her birthday’s to-morrow. 
cake in the cupboard. See, 


I have her 
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beauty? Marzipan and icing fit for a prin- 
cess!”’ 

“None too good for her, my dear. Do 
you remember how I laughed when the 
minister said we should call her Noel? 
None of our folk ever had that name. But 
he said it meant Christmas, so that 
settled it.” 

He laughed, but there was a_ curious 
tremor in his voice. Silence followed, a 
Silence so deep that the ticking of the 
clock was plainly heard in the room. He 
Sank back in his chair wearily. A shadow 
of pain passed over his face, and his eyes 
had a far-away look. His wife came and 
stood beside his chair. In her eyes there 
was the glimmer of tears. 

“I know what you are thinking of,’ she 
Said in a low voice. ‘‘You are thinking of 
Tom. You are wondering where he is 
spending his Christmas Eve.” 

Ka made no answer, but his face twitch- 
ed. 


“Almost a year,” she continued, “since he 
went off, and no——” 

“And I drove him to it,’ he interrupted 
in anguished tones. ‘Drove out my boy, 
and sent him to the devil!” 

You were not to blame,’ she answered 
gently. “Blame those who led him astray. 
You were sore tried, and you were always 
just.” 

“Just? Aye, but I should have been 
merciful. What do owe mortals know 
about justice? I was harsh. God forgive 
me. He was only eighteen. I should have 
remembered that. Don’t excuse me, Mary. 
O God pity me,” he wailed, “and give me 
back my child.” 


“He may come back soon, dear. Some- 
thing tells me he will. Let us hope.” 
“Thank God for you, wife; you were 


ever my guardian angel. Without you what 

might I not have been to-night. Oh, why 

aes I not have borne a little longer with 
om!” 


Silence again fell, and the clock on the 
mantel-piece ticked louder than before. 


Outside on the cold stone step, his face 
hidden in his hands, crouched the wander- 
er, like a being out of whom the very soul 
of manhood had been crushed. A _ quick 
step on the pavement caused him to raise 
his head. A girl stood before him with 
bright eyes and golden hair. He _ started 
to his feet. 

“Noel!” he cried. 

“Tom, is it you—come back?” 

In a moment her arms were round the 
shivering outcast. “Father will be glad! 
Come in quick.” 

Before he could answer, she had thrown 
open the door and shouted, “Father, mo- 
ther, here’s Tom!” 
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Next moment the son was sobbing on 
his father’s breast, and the children were 
dancing around them for joy. His mother 
kissed him fondly. 


“Our Christmas will be a happy one to- 
morrow,” she said, as she glanced proudly 
at the radiant face of her husband.—Life 
and Work, the Church of Scotland Maga- 
zine. 


VAIN REGRET. 


A man died some time since who was 
employed as a sheep-station hand. All 
along he had shown a disinclination for 
the company of his mates, and would get 
away by himself. Often he would be over- 
heard saying earnestly, “I wish I had en- 
tered.” 

The manager at last won from him his 
story. As a lad he had been brought up 
in a Christian home in England, but be- 
came the companion of vicious youths who 
led him astray. 

One evening when they had planned a 
robbery he slipped away from them to the 
door of his home, not liking the enterprise. 
He was about to enter its security, but 
when he observed his father about to be- 
gin family worship he decided to avoid 
joining in that exercise and remained wait- 
ing outside until it was over. 

Meanwhile some of his companions 
came up and beckoned him away. He 
went with them. The robbery was com- 
mitted; he was arrested and transported 
to Australia. As time went on, he became 
gloomy under the strain of shame and re- 
gret, and often he would exclaim, as the 
memory revived of that fatal waiting out- 
side his father’s door, ‘Oh, I wish I had 
entered.” 

And will it not be the regret of many a 
soul in eternity, as memory recalls times 
when the foot was on the unreshold of the 
kingdom of salvation, “I wish I had en- 
tered” ?—Ex. 


No man is at his best when he has lost 
control of himself, and the time of all 
times when a man needs to be at his best 
is when he is being attacked. Yet how many 
men deceive themselves into thinking that. 
they actually gain in force and effective- 
ness by letting go of themselves—‘‘getting 
mad” and showing it—under provocation! 
To do so is both to weaken one’s self and 
to uncover that weakness to others. The 
man who can continue to smile, inside 
and out, no matter what the provocation 
to do otherwise, has a weapon that makes 
him hopelessly invincible to his enemies. 
The man who “gets mad” hands over his. 
best weapon to the opposition.—Mazzini. 
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SCOTTY’S JOKE. 


“scotty Jenks” was alive to his finger 
tips that bright morning, and, as usual, 
bubbling over with fun and mischief. “The 
worst young scamp of the gang,’ he was 
called by the much-tormented grocer who 
was so unfortunate as to have the rear 
door of his store open on the vacant lot 
Where the boys were in the habit of con- 
sregating. 

On this morning a game of marbles was 
in progress, but Scotty, whose keen eyes 
missed nothing that was to be seen, no- 
ticed the elderly gentleman and young lady 
coming down the street and pausing for a 
minute to look at the boys. 


“Preachin’ guy tellin’ how wicked we is, 
an’ gal lookin’ fer goody softies fer her 
mission school,’ he promptly labeled them 
for the enlightenment of his companions; 
then, as quickly forgot them to take his 
turn in the game. 


Two days later, however, when there 
was nothing particularly interesting on 
hand, and the “gang” was wondering what 
to do next, the same young lady walked 
down the street alone, with eyes unques- 
tioningly wistful turned toward the group, 
and Scotty recognized her. 


"Say, boys, watch me turn softy,’ he 
chuckled with a sudden delightful thought. 
In the pocket of his shabby clothes he 
clutched a precious coin—earned in running 
an errand for some one who did not know 
him too well to trust him—and drawing it 
out he ran to intercept the passer-by. 

“Leddy! Leddy!” he called, and as she 
turned toward him he questioned in seem- 
ingly breathless earnestness: ‘‘Wasn’t you 
"long here two or three days ago? an’ 
didn’t you lose somethin’ ?” 


“Yes, I passed here. I lost nothing 
though, at least nothing that I have 
missed? What is it? 

“Tt didn’t Know but mebbe you’d lost 


some money—somewheres. I’ve got a dime 
what I want the owner to have,’ pursued 
scotty. 


“It isn’t mine,’ the young lady smiled, 
and impulsively patted his grimy hand be- 
tween her gloved ones. “But you are a 
good, honest boy to try to find where it 
belongs. sf 


Yes’m, answered Scotty solemnly. “I 
tries to be honest; we all does down here, 
but we don’t have nobody to learn us 
nothin’.” 


The “gang” had drawn near, and they 
applauded this sentiment so enthusiastical- 
ly that it seemed a trifle overdone for a 
neighborhood where honesty was so very 
common. Scotty felt the danger, and gave 
a warning, backward kick at the leg near- 
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est him, though he could not restrain a 
sly wink of appreciation at the same time. 
Miss Helen saw both movements, and was 
suddenly enlightened, but she gave no Sign. 


“Yes’m, we often wishes—leastways I do 
—that we had chances for to learn some 
good someways,’”’ confided Scotty with a 
beguiling touch of sadness. 


“T’ve no doubt you do need it,” agreed 
Miss Helen with earnest candor. “There is 
the mission school round on Elm Street, 
only a few blocks from here. I have a 
class there every Sunday, and if any of you 
are really willing to come—” 


She paused with a disheartened feeling 
that it was useless to give any invitation 
under such circumstances, but Scotty inter- 
posed as if he had been offered his life’s 
desire. 


“IT do! Yes’m, I’m just wantin’ to come 
if I knowed how or what to do.” 

The girl turned, and a pair of very 
steady grey eyes looked into the veiled 
mischief of the black ones. 


“Well then you come and see me at my 
home to-morrow. Here’s the address,’ she 
said, handing him a card. “Ask for ‘Miss 
Helen’.”’ 


She had scarcely turned the corner be- 
fore the boys were rolling on the ground, 
or executing wild dances of glee, while 
Scotty triumphantly waved his bit of paste- 
board. 


“Won’t she have a good time waitin’ fer 
ye to-morrer, Scotty?” shrieked one ad- 
mirer. 


“Not much she won't; I’m goin’ to be 
there” declared Scotty. ‘“Turnin’ softy is. 
the most fun I’ve had for a long while. Oh, 
I’ll go, an’ tell you youngsters all about it 
afterwards.’’ 


Thus it happened that Scotty Jenks—ab- 
normally clean, as to face and hands, and 
escorted by the “gang’ as far as it was 
considéred safe—appeared the next after- 
noon at a handsome house on an uptown 
street, and was admitted. The library into 
which he was shown was a cozy room with 
its soft rugs, its easy chairs, and the open 
fire in the grate flashing a cheerful light 
over the shelves, of books. 

Scotty glanced about him approvingly. 
He liked books as far as his limited know- 
ledge of them went—he decided that these 
were probably not of his kind—and the 
magazines on the table looked tempting. 
There was a soft rustle of garments, and 
Miss Helen entered, looking prettier and 
more girlish still in her home dress. 

Oh, it’s you, Scotty—wasn’t that what 
I heard the boys call you?” she said plea- 
santly by way of greeting, offering her 
hand, and then dropping into a chair on the 
opposite side of the fire from his, where 
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she could watch his face. She chatted of 
the weather, found out that he liked ball 
games, and that he had seen the runaway 
on Elm Street. 


“IT came to see you about that school,” he 
began trying to drop into his yesterday’s 
tone. But she shook her head. 

“Don’t you think you have carried that 
joke far enough, Scotty?” 

“Joke?” Scotty stared, hesitated, and 
then triéd to take up his “goody” manner. 
“Why, I wanted’— 

“Oh, no, you didn’t,” she interposed “You 
didn’t want anything but some fun, and 
you were trying to have it with me while 
the other boys watched. You know you 
hadn’t found any money. You didn’t mean 
a word of the whole thing. That was why 
I didn’t tell you more about things yester- 
day—you and the others. I knew you were 
not in earnest. I didn’t expect you to- 
day.” 

She was not scolding in the least, she 
was even faintly smiling as if a joke were, 
of course, nothing to be cross over, and for 
one time in his impish, happy-go-lucky 
life, Scotty stood abashed. It was not that 
he was in the slightest degree ashamed of 
his performance, but he had a sense of 
having been overreached, and—what should 
he tell the fellows? 


“Of course we have a mission school, 
and there are boys who come to it,” pur- 
sued Miss Helen, after a minute’s silence, 
“but then, you see, they are the kind who 
want to grow up to be somebody, and do 
things worth while. My father was a poor 
boy once—so poor that his only chance to 
begin learning things was at a _ night 
school. So were many of the men whose 
lames you see on the great stores up town; 
some of our great men, some of our best 
men, began that way. 

The boys in our school know that; they 
mean to climb up and amount to some- 
thing. But it wouldn’t be of any use to 
ask you, Scotty, you and those other boys. 
You are satisfied with just the kind of life 
you have, and you mean to grow up like 
the men I see in the Row.’ Well, good- 
by, Scotty.” 

The boy passed out into the hall, and 
from the hall out of doors. The street look- 
ed gray and cheerless after the beautiful, 
firelit room. Scotty glanced back at the 
stately house whose owner had once been 
just a poor boy like himself, and sudden- 


ty the strong young soul rose in revolt 
against his surroundings. 
“Be that kind always? No, sir!” Scot- 


ty muttered emphatically. He had never 
before thought of his future, but now he 
settled some points in it very swiftly. 
Whirling about he mounted the steps 
again, and asked if he might see Miss 
Helen once more. 
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She had not left the librar 
¥,. and the 
black eyes looked into hers with every 
trace of mockery gone. 


“Say, I*mean to come—if you'll let me— 
dead earnest!” he said. 

Miss Helen’s class had gained a new 
member, on¢ of the brightest. and most 
loyal ones it ever held. Two or three of 
the “gang” Scotty eventually took with 
him, but all the gibes of all the others 
were powerless to turn him from _ his 
course. If his motive was not high to 
begin with, it grew with the rest of his 
growth, and Mr. Scott Jenks has a very 
tender heart and helpful hand for the little 
street urchins of to-day.—S. S. Visitor. 


BETTERING A BAD THING. 


I can’t bear this place. I just feel some- 
times as if I couldn’t stay here another 
day.” 

The petulant look on her face did not 
Suggest that she had done much toward 
making the place brighter or more bear- 
able. It is a natural law that we should 
grow to love those for whom we labor. 
That is, if it be labor in the right sense of 
the word and not mere money service. 

Wiben we have taken an interest in a 
place, and given some measure of ourselves 
and our time to make the people in that 
Place better and happier, it is natural we 
should have a tenderer regard for that 
place. We never can get to like any place 
or position till we have given to it some- 
thing of ourselves, even though it be but 
the overflow of healthy, happy spirits. 

It is the girl who does least to brighten 
her home, who is most often discontented 
with that home and anxious to try her 
wings in the world outside. It is the young 
man who is a dissatisfaction to his em- 
ployer who is most likely to be dissatisfied 
with his position and feel that he deserves 
something better.—The Classmate. 4 


KINDNESS AMONG ANTS. 


Sir John Lubbock, in a lecture treat- 
ing of the subject of ants, told the fol- 
lowing touching story: Amongst a colony 
of ants which he hed observed, one ant 
was born a cripple. 

It was most pathetic to watch the tender 
care which was shown toward the un- 
fortunate ant. 

This is like the well-known story of the 
biind rat which was led about by two of 
his comrades, each of which held in its 
mouth the end of a stick which the sight- 
less one heid firmly between his teeth. 

it is interesting to look upon such in- 
stances of sympathy among animals, when 
human beings so often act differently to 
each other, and drive the weakest to the 
wall.—-Children’s Missionary Magazine. 


World Wide Work. 
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THE LAYMAN’S MISSIONARY MOVE- 
MENT. 


By Mr. SAMUEL B. CAPEN, BOSTON. 


The following is from an address given at 
the Annual Conference of the Foreign Mis- 
sion Boards of the United States and Can- 
ada in January, 1907, and explains the na- 
ture of “The Layman’s Missionary Move- 
ment.”’—Ed. 


On November 13th and 14th, 1906, there 
was held in the Fifth Avenue Presbyterian 
Church, in New York, an interdenomina- 
tional meeting in commemoration of the 
centennial of the Haystack Prayer Meeting. 
On the afternoon and evening following, 
November 15th, there met in the chapel of 
the same’ church a company of laymen. 
The invitation to this meeting was in the 
form of “A Call to Prayer,’ and was issued 
by a commitee of laymen. 

In this “Call” it was stated that the need 
of the hour was for the consecration of lay- 
men to the work of missions and those in- 
vited were asked to join with other lay- 
men of various denominations in this great 
work. Those present will never forget the 
Spiritual uplift they received from _ these 
two sessions. The time in the afternoon 
was spent almost wholly in prayer, as was 
also a part of the evening. As a result, 
the following preamble and_ resolutions 
were adopted and a committee appointed: 

Whereas, in the marvelous Providence of 
God the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 
beginnings of the American Foreign Mission- 
ary movement finds the doors of every na- 
tion open to the gospel message, and 

Whereas, the machinery of the mission- 
ary boards, women’s boards, student and 
young people’s missionary movements is 
highly and efficiently organized, and 

Whereas, the greatly increased participa- 
tion of the present generation of respon- 
sible Christian business and _ professional 
men is essential to the widest and most pro- 
ductive use of the existing missionary 
agencies, and is equally vital to the growth 
of the spiritual life at home, and 

Whereas, in the management of large 
business and political responsibilities, such 
men have been greatly used and honored, 
and 

Whereas, in but few of the denomina- 
tions have aggressive movements to in- 
terest men in missions been undertaken; 

Therefore be it resolved, that this gather- 
ing of laymen,, called together for prayer 
and conference on the occasion of the cen- 
tennial anniversary of the Haystack Prayer 
Meeting, designate a committee of twenty- 


five or more representative laymen to con- 
sult with the secretaries of the missionary 
boards of all the denominations in the 
United States and Canada, if possible at 
their annual gathering in January, with 
reference to the following vitally important 
propositions. 

1. To project a campaign of education 
among laymen to be conducted under the 
direction of the various boards. 

2. To devise a comprehensive plan (in 
conjunction with said board secretaries) 
looking toward the evangelization of the 
world in this generation. 

3. To endeavor to form, through the va- 
rious boards, a Centennial Commission of 
Laymen, fifty or more in number, to visit 
as early as possible the mission-fields and 
report their findings to the church at home. 


WHY. 


In considering this new movement, the 
first inquiry is why it should be organized. 
With the present multiplicity of societies 
and organizations, there ought to be a 
great necessity to warrant the establish- 
ment of another. Any man to-day has a 
right to challenge any new organization 
which presents itself. My first answer there- 
fore. to the why is: 

First because of the inadequacy of the 
present plans and methods of missionary 
work. In making this statement I am not 
failing to recognize the great work that 
has already been accomplished. The suc- 
cess of modern missions has been one of 
the great triumphs of the centuries. We 
have planted Christian churches and schools 
and colleges and thospitals and printing 
plants and have transformed nations. The 
success of this work challenges the admira- 
tion of all familiar with it. 

Nevertheless it must be acknowledged 
that this represents the work of only a 
small minority of our church members. It 
is believed that not more than one-fourth 
of the Christians in this country make an 
offering to foreign missions worthy of the 
name. 

I am not claiming that a larger proportion 
than this do not give a nickel or a dime or 
some insignificant trifle, but I believe that 
no larger proportion than I have stated 
give for foreign missions at all in propor-, 
tion to their abiilty. 

There is a perfect mine of wealth in the 
possession of the rich and of those of 
moderate means alike, which is as yet un- 
touched. It it not a question of can or 
cannot, it is a question of will or will not. 

Second. We need soimnething radically 
different from our present plans and me- 
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thods because many people do not consider 
proper proportion in their various gifts. 
We rejoice in the great benefactions for 
secular education and philanthropy here 
at home, but the foreign missionary appeal 
is too often forgotten. There are resources 
enough for all. In our new movement we 
want to make it clear to all that missions 
are the supreme work of the church, and 
that money given for work abroad inevit- 
ably tends to help and not hinder generous 
gifts at home. 

Third. We should recognize as never be- 
fore the world-wide opportunity. The doors 
are open all over the world and the com- 
mercial traveler is entering everywhere. Is 
is to be an open door for all kinds of busi- 
ness and a closed door for the Gospel of 
Christ? And that too, merely for lack of 
means to enter in. The element of time in 
all this work is vital. In non-Christian 
countries which have come into touch with 
the western world and its civilization, the 
people are giving up their old forms of re- 
ligion. Unless we give them something 
better they will drift inevitably, as hundreds 
of thousands of them are doing, into agnos- 
ticism. 

Again we have in Africa the Mohammedan 
peril. Many of the tribes are giving up 
their old heathen customs and are being 
captured by the Moslem faith. If they 
adopt this, it will be harder for us then to 
reach them with Christianity than when 
they were in heathen darkness. 

One object of the commission is so to 
present the oportunity to the churches that 
no more time shall be lost. The rapid 
changes in the Far East the last few years 
present not only many opportunities but 
also wonderful possibilities. Our business 
men must have that broader vision that 
takes in the whole world. 

Fourth—Our own spiritual safety re- 
quires a more vigorous missionary cam- 
paign. It must be most displeasing to 
Christ. when he has done so much for us, 
to see us so selfish and unwilling to give as 
freely as we hhave received. In our great 
material prosperity the only thing that will 
save our nation from the sins of luxury and 
vice, which always accompany such con- 
ditions, is to use our wealth and opportuni- 
ties for the saving of others. 

Fifth. A proper recognition and appre- 
ciation of the brave men who represent us 
at the front demand that we do far more 
than we are doing now to support them. 


-We are practically starving them out and 


crippling them for the want of supplies and 
proper reinforcements. Only in missions is 
there failure to press with energy and 
enterprise every advantage. 


WHAT IT IS NOT 


(1) It is not a new Missionary Board to 
collect funds or to administer them; it is 
not to raise up or to send out missionaries; 
it is not to seek to use its influence among 
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young people, students or women; but its 
work is to be chiefly among the mature men 
of the church. 

(2) It is not an dnterdenominational 
movement which proposes to do its work 
outside of regular denominational lines or 
to make a new Misionary Brotherhood in- 
dependent of those already established. 


WHAT IT IS 


In the spirit of the declaration of prin- 
ciples already given, it is 

First a “movement.” 

I have always liked the word. It ex- 
presses life, energy, progress. It repre- 
sents something not necessarily bound to 
old traditions and certainly something that 
does not run in ruts. It 1s a dynamo giv- 
ing added force and power to existing ma- 
chinery. It is a promoting agency to facili- 
tate work already under way. We want to 
create, if possible, a tremendous energy 
which shall be felt through all our churches. 

Second. It is a “missionary movement.’ 

It has a great ideal, namely, to reach the 
whole world in this generation. It recog- 
nizes the fact that the church has been in 
the ‘retail business’ long enough. It is a 
challenge for something larger and more 
far-reaching. Its broad statesmanship will 
appeal to men. Its purpose is to do the 
largest thing of which anyone has any con- 
ception,—“to devise a comprehensive plan 
(in conjunction with said Board secretaries) 
looking toward the evangelization of the 
world in this generation.” It is to ask the 
men of this generation not to pass their 
own work on to future generations, but to 
do it themselves, now. 

Third. It is a  “laymen’s 
movement.”’ 

It is intended for the mature men of this 
generation who are in the thick of the 
fight. It is not an appeal to students or to 
women and young people; the special work 
for these clases belongs to other organiza- 
tions; it is an appeal to the mature men of 
to-day who now have in hand the money 
which they can give if they will, and who 
can moreover give their time and thought 
and prayer to the work. 

Fourth. It is an effort to get the denomi- 
nations at home to work more closely to- 
gether than ever before. 

It is well understood that there is a closer 
harmony of work on the field than here in 
the home land. This plan will appeal to the 
business men of to-day. It is in harmony 
with modern methods in the business world. 
We want to utilize the principles of legiti- 
mate promoting. Together is the twentieth 
century watchword. 


missionary 


HOW. 


First: As already seen, we have a large 
central committee in which we expect 
to have all the large denominations 
represented and in which we have in- 
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cluded representatives of kindred move- 
ments: It is, in’ a' sense, an“ interde- 
nominational federation, through this com- 
mitee, of foreign missionary work. We 
hope in time to have a body of at least a 
hundred men who shall meet perhaps once 
or twice a year for consultation and action. 
It is proposed to select these men with 
great care, every one, to quote Mr. Mott, 
being a “live wire.” 

Second. It is our purpose to devise some 
plan for bringing men, through pledges or 
otherwise, under such positive and definite 
obligations for missionary support as shall 
match the present day opportunities and be 
worthy of themselves and worthy of Christ. 

Third. It is our thought to work 
wherever possible through existing organi- 
zations. In some of the churches one Board 
has charge of the work of both Home and 
Foreign Missions. Such Boards may con- 
sider it expedient to have the movement 
embrace the whole work carried on by the 
Board. This is a matter the committee 
leaves to the judgment of each Board s0 
constituted trusting the Board to keep in 
view the central object of the movement— 
the evangelization of the world. 

Fourth. We believe it is possible to 
reach the mature men of our churches 
through parlor conferences and _ dining- 
room conferences where we can get into 
close touch with them. We believe that 
such a policy will be far more successful 
than the old formal public meeting where 
it is most difficult to get a grip on indivi- 
duals. 

Fifth. We hope it will be possible to 
come to some agreement among our lay- 
men whereby a certain hour in the day, say 
12 o’clock, may be used for a few moments 
of silent prayer for missions. This is al- 
ready the plan of the Brotherhood of St. 
Andrew in the Episcopal Church. It would 
be the recognition, anew of prayer as to-day 
the mightiest force in the world. 

Sixth. Recognizing the need of more in- 
telligence upon missionary subjects among 
our laymen, we hope there may be prepar- 
ed by the Boards leaflets which shall give 
in a pithy way the facts relative to the 
foreign missionary work. The need of more 
such literature in attractive form must be 
apparent to any one who has given it 
thought or who has tried to find material 
to use for the business man who does not 
believe in foreign missions. 

The shrinkage of the world through the 
discovery of steam and the cable has in 
many ways changed theageof the heroic in 
missions. Young men ana women do not 


sail out now into the unknown. We must 
substitute for this an appeal that rests 
upon a principle founded in ‘turn upon 


knowledge and education. 

Seventh. We believe that great good can 
be accomplished through a commission of 
laymen, which, in conference with the 
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Misionary Boards, we hope to be able to 
send abroad at an early date. We all know 
how much scepticism and unbelief there is 
with regard to our whole missionary work. 
If a commission of men well known in the 
business world should make a critical ex- 
amination of our missions, and _ report 
what they see, we believe the result would 
be of inestimable value in putting the truth 
before the men at home. It is the method 
now being used in educational circles and 
its value would be as great in this depart- 
ment. ml 

Furthermore, such a commission would be 
of the greatest possible vaiue to the Orient. 
The merchants of the Hast have seen the 
business of our country represented by men 
who are too often utterly unworthy and 
who bring shame and reproach upon our 
Christian civilization. Let them see the 
Christian men of America at their best and 
we shall do much to remove this reproach. 
We hope, therefore, that the Board Secre- 
taries will recommend the adoption of these 
resolutions from the executive committee of 
the laymen’s missionary movement: 

Eighth. By following the above plans 
we believe that ultimately the men of the 
churches of all denominations working to- 
gether can be formed into what may be 
called a great missionary party with lead- 
ers from all the denominations. 

Finally, let it be said that it seems to us 
that in the Providence of God this move- 
ment is just what is needed to furnish the 
money and thus hasten the final triumph. 
We must recognize the evolution and pro- 
gress in missionary plans which have been 
going on during the past twenty-five years. 
The idea of evangelizing the world in this 
generation was criticised, not to say ridicul- 
ed, when it was first spoken of a few years 
ago. Now it is unanimously adopted at a 
meeting of lay men composed of some of 
the most alert and practical men in busi- 
ness life to-day. 

For many years I have sat upon the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board 
and listened to the pleas of the men at the 
front who are breaking under the loads 
they are carrying. They see the awful need 
all about them. they hear the ery of the 
people for help, they know there is money 
enough at home to do all that is needed, 
they are pouring out their own life blood 
Cay by day, and we have been too often 
refusing their calls. 

I cannot bear it any longer, unless I join 
with you in this new movement to arouse 
the men of our churches to the glorious op- 
pertunities and to the realization of the 
fact that we are in honor bound to do more 
than we are now doing. I do not want to 
make my report in the great assize beyond 
without doing what I may in this new 
effort. In Christ’s name I believe we shall 


Win the day. Brother-men, we can do it 
and we will. 


‘ 
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THE WANING OF THE “LILY FEET.” 
By Emma INVEEN, HANGCHOW, CHINA. 


During the Cheo Dynasty, 1122-255 B.C., 
a ruler of the kingdom of Wei married a 
girl named Chwang-chiang, of the kingdom 
of Chi. She was famous for her beauty, 
and a poet of Wei wrote a poem in praise 
of her, but made no mention of her feet. 
This is an evidence that, in those ancient 
times, the evil practise of compressing the 
feet into a shapeless mass was not, yet in 
vogue. When, then, did the practice begin? 

In the time of the Southern Tang Dynasty 
(289 A.D.), an emperor named Li Hestu, 
who loved pleasure, had a concubine named 
Yaonaing, who was a ‘beautiful dancer. As 
the emperor watched wher through the 
mazes of the dance, he conceived the idea 
that it would enhance her charms if her 
feet were wound din silk. He therefore 
presented her with some, which she wound 
about her feet, tighter and tighter, until 
they looked like bows—hence the name 
“kunghai’’ (bow shoes). What was a mo- 
ment’s thought in pleasure soon became a 
custom, for the example of the palace was 
followed by the people, and the custom has 
become fixed among those who care a whit 
for.their social standing. 


Another story is that Tong-kwenheo, an 
emperor of the Chi Dynasty, had a concu- 
bine whom he loved very much. Her name 
was Yu-r (Jade), after the precious stone 
so much valued by the Chinese. She was 
also very beautiful, and for her the em- 
peror built a magnificent palace and set 
lotus flowers of gold in the tile floors for 
the lady to walk on. When she walked it 
was as though ther feet dropped lotus 
flowers, or her footprints were liles, hence 
the name “Chin-lien’ (Golden Lily), for 
very small feet. 

Whatever the origin of the practice, the 
fact remains that nearly all the women of 
the Chinese race have become victims of 
this cruel and pernicious fashion. The 
higher the family in the social scale, the 
smaller the feet of the women, so _ that 
often the feet have been cramped to three 
inches in length, so that the women are 
helpless and need the support of servants 
to enable them to move about the house. 

The Hakkas in South China, the Canton 
boat population, the aborigines, the women 
of some districts in West China, and the 
Manchus, are the only exceptions to those 
who observe the otherwise universal cus- 
tom. 

Hundreds of millions of Chinese women 
and girls are thus in abject bondage to a 
custom as cruel as it is hideous, entailing 
unspeakable suffering on the mothers and 
certain degeneration of the race. This cus- 
tom has held sway over them for more 
than 1,600 years, and “for each pair of 
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small feet there has been shed a kang (bar- 
rel) of tears.” 

The shape of the “lily shoe’ has varied 
in different parts of China from one very 
short and stump to those longer and more 
pointed. 

The process of binding has usually be- 
sun about the age of six or seven years, 
first binding the toes together and gradual- 
ly drawing the smaller toes under, tighten- 
ing the bandages around the heel and in- 
step until the instep bulges up and the toes 
and ‘sheel nearly meet under the sole. This 
causes the weight of the body to rest upon 
the heel, and results in a gait similar to 
walking on stilts. 

These bandages and an inner pair of soft 
shoes are never removed day or night, ex- 
cept for bathing and dressing. From lack 
of proper care. the feet sometimes _ be- 
come a mass of corruption, as every jhos- 
pital in China could testify. Many a wo- 
man has been sacrificed on the altar of this 
senseless practice, and many more have 
been rendered cripples for life. 

But notwithstanding this, and all the 
other evident evils, Chinese have not been 
wanting who are ready to argue in favor 
of the fashion. 

“Bound feet are so beautiful.” 
swagger of a 


Compare the masculine 


large-footed woman with the graceful 
Swaying golden lilies!” 
“Bound feet assist women to do their 


duty, which is to stay at home and not to 
gad about in their neighbors’ houses.” 


“Bound feet produce virtue and good 
conduct. Out-of-doors are countless tempta- 
tions to eye and ear. The women who stay 
at home never know about these, and so 
retain their innocence.” 


“Bound feet are distinctly conducive to 
health and longevity. See how many more 
old women than men there are in China! 
This is because women with small feet do 
not work hard.’’ 

“Moreover, the shut-ins do not see and 
grieve over the unobtainable, so they are 
not envious, but have hearts at rest, a con- 
dition which is very healthful indeed for 
women.” 


“Confucius says 
weak and men strong. 
order.” 

These and other similar arguments have 
emanated from the masculine mind, but 
the favorite plea from the women has ‘been 
that ‘“‘a small-footed girl has better chances 
for a favorable marriage.”’ 

From time to time the Chinese have 
themselves made attempts to break up the 
evil practice. When the Manchus came in- 
to power, about three hundred years ago, 
they issued an edict ordering the men to 
shave their heads and wear queues and the 


that women should be 
This is the proper 
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women to unbind their feet, and both men 
and women to adopt the Manchu dress. 


The common saying— 


Men submitted, women not, 
Age submitted, children not, 
The living submitted, the dead not— 


bears testimony to the fact that the edicts 
were not entirely obeyed. Men submitted 
to thé queue, but the women held on to 
their little feet.’ Men adopted the dress, 
but little childern and the dead still wear 
the ancient Chinese dress, with alterations. 


Two other emperors have issued similar 
edicts, with no better results. Here and 
there a Chinese scholar has also written a 
tract exhorting the people to abolish the 
custom. 


Such were the conditions when mission- 
aries appeared on the scene, about one 
hundred years ago. Needless to say, the 
Protestant missionary ladies used all pos- 
sible effort to create a sentiment against 
foot-binding, and so far as lay in their 
power required the abolition of the practice 
among girls who were committed to their 
care for support and training. 

But the work was very difficult—so much 
so, that sometimes the. battle was given 
over and hope waited a more propitious 
time. 


The troubles were not all on the side of 
the missionary, for oftentimes girls whose 
feet had been allowed a natural growth felt 
that the disgrace of having ‘big feet’? was 
more than could be borne, .and under the 
fire of persecution many a girl “opened a 
wood shop.” This is a contemptuous ex- 
pression for simulating bound feet by in- 
serting a wooden block under the heel of 
the foot, thus raising it and allowing only 
the toes to rest on the ground, which were 
encased in as small a shoe as possible. 


But many brave girls in those days of 
persecution stood out against jeers and 
Slander, and with God’s help did much to 
start the reform and make it popular. 
Mission schools, through such girls, laid the 
foundation of the movement which is now 
making such rapid progress. 


Anti-Foot-Binding Society. 


The first attempt at organized effort 
against foot-binding is the Anti-Foot-bind- 
ing Society, started at Amoy in 1874, among 
the native Christians in the district. Since 
then similar societies have been organized 
in nearly every center where missionary 
effort has created a sentiment in favor of 
such work. . 


In the early days some mission schools 
permitted foot-binding, because any at- 
tempt to interfere with the hoary custom 
would result in dispersing the girls and 
sending them ‘back into heathen darkness. 


Now every boarding-school, heathen as 
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well as Christian, has only natural-footed 
girls the whole land over! 


The year 1895 saw the birth of the “Tien 
Tsu. Hwei”’ (Natural-foot Society), an or- 
ganization born, not made, in the mind of 
one who evidently came “to the kingdom 
for such a time as this”, Mrs. Archibald 
Little, whose husband was a pioneer of 
Western civilization in far Western China.. 


In the Spring of that year Mr. and Mrs. 
Little were traveling from Chungking 
down the Yangtse to Shanghai. The only 
other passenger on board the little steamer 
from Schang was an American missionary 
lady, invalided home. In the course of 
conversation, the subject one day turned 
upon foot-binding and _ anti-foot-binding 
tracts. 

Following a sudden inspiration, Mrs. 
Little said: “Now there is something I can 
do for Chinese women. I can secure quan- 
titiese of these tracts and put them into the 
hands of women in families with whom 
We come in contact, and whom missionaries 
rarely meet.” 


Ere Hankow, the next port, was sighted, 
Mrs. Little had formulated a plan by which 
to call in the co-operation of all foreign 
ladies resident in China whose husbands 
were engaged in commercial or civil life. 
Very few of these ladies could speak 
Chinese and had no direct intercourse with 
the Chinese, but they could work through 
their English-speaking Chinese servants. 
The society was organized with headquar- 
ters in Shanghai, and had for its object:— 

“To print and distribute pamphlets, leaf- 
lets, and pictures among the Chinese on the 
subject of the prevailing practice of foot- 
binding, to encourage the formation of 
leagues, and in other ways to influence na- 
tive opinion. It also proposes to offer from 
time to time prizes for the best Chinese 
essays on the subject. . 

As rapidly as possible, secretaries were 
appointed in all the open ports and in as 
many interior cities as could be reached. 
In the latter, missionaries were the only 
foreign residents, and, as the work grew, 
they naturally became more and more the 
active workers. In less than three months 
after the birth of the idea the Tien Tsu 
Hwei was fully launched, amidst some op- 
position and ridicule. 

The first report, covering a period of 
eighteen months, tells of 18,000 tracts cir- 
culated and other things accomplished. 
The reading of these tracts, prepared in the 
first instance by missionaries and native 
Christians, inspired non-Christian Chinese 
scholars to write tracts also. 


A notable case was the so-called Suifu 
appeal, which ‘‘gave the first real impetus 
to the work among the Chinese.” Mr. 
Chao, a literary man, returning from Pekin 
to his home in Suifu, “found his little girl 
crying over her binding, and, having al- 
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ready come across some of our tracts, felt 
himself moved to write a better one.” 
This appeal, signed by himself and five of 
his literary friends, was found posted on 
the city gate. 


A copy was taken by a missionary and 
Sent to the Chungking committee. Its 
value was immediately recognized, being 
the production of a Chinese scholar in no 
way connected with the ofttime despised 
foreigner. Tens of thousands of copies 
Were printed and distributed all over the 
west and sent to Shanghai, whence it 
found its way to Canton, where it resulted 
in the formation of a native society which 
soon had 10,000 members. 


Another influential tract, “The Human 
Poem,” with a preface by the great viceroy, 
Chang Chi-tung, has also been largely used. 

A “memorial to the emperor of China 
was drawn up by Dr. Fryer, and signed by 
a thousand foreign ladies residing in the 
East, and on behalf of 15,000 women of the 
International Union of Europe and Ameri- 
ca.” This, however, bore no immediate re- 
sult, except that the emperor was said to 
have approved of it. The time was not 
ripe for an imperial edict. 

In, all, during the nine years of the so- 
ciety’s existence. over 400,000 tracts have 
been sent out from headquarters in Shang- 
hai, and have nenetrated to nearly every 
corner of China. Additional tracts have 
been printed in other centers, such as 
Chen-tu, Chungking, and Si-ngan-fu. The 
society now prints twenty-five leaflets, in- 
cluding the now famous edict issued by the 
empress dowager, and the anti-foot-bind- 
ing pledge, and Dr. Timothy Richard’s 
Roentgen Rays Tract.’ 

The imperial edict reads as follows: 
“Decree of empress dowager, abolishing 
the old law prohibiting intermarriage be- 
tween Chinese and Manchus. Also as the 
custom of foot-binding among Chinese wo- 
men is injurious to the health, the gentry 
and notables of Chinese descent are com- 
mended earnestly to exhort’ their families 
and all who come under their influence to 
abstain henceforth from that evil practise, 
and by these means gradually abolish the 
custom forever.”’ 


Not a very strong edict; a recommenda- 
tion rather than a prohibition, which, com- 
ing from a Manchu source, the usurpers of 
the Chinese throne, has not had very much 
effect upon the purely Chinese custom. 

The society’s pledge is printed on red 
paper, and reads thus: 


Natural-Foot Society. 


“A firm and natural walk. My body, 
hair, and skin were received from my pa- 
rents. As my body came to me complete, 
so it shall return complete. I dare not in- 
jure or destroy it. 


my relations and neighbors, 
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Pledge:—Gladly I enter the Tien Tsu 
Hwei (Natural-foot Society). I wish to be 
free from the pain of a lifetime. 

I also promise to do my best to persuade 
all of them, 
as virtuous women, to preserve the entire 
body from mutilation.” 

In some places shoe competitions were 
held, and prizes offered for the most practi- 
cal and beautiful shoe.. The most popular 
shoe now is a plain black satin or cotton 
slipper with leather soles. 


The Present Outlook. 


A sentiment in favor of natural feet is 
beginning to pervade all classes of society. 
The old stereotyped phrase, “It is our cus- 
tom,” is passing into oblivion; instead the 
ear is becoming familiar with a new one: 
“Chan chioh puh hsin” (Bound feet are not 
the fashion). 

All freely acknowledge that Chinese wo- 
men suffer from three evils; illiteracy, 
foot-binding, and too close confinement at 
home. Foot-binding is slowly but. surely 
passing away. The ancient custom is 
doomed. 

It is perhaps, not too optimistic to say 
that in a large majority of the better-class 
homes the younger daughters and grand- 
daughters are growing up with natural 
feet, and many of the older girls whose 
feet were already bound before the wave of 
reform struck them are doing what they 
can in loosening bandages and encouraging 
their feet to grow. 

The common people, as 
follow more slowly, but if “as the wind 
blows, so the grass bends,” it is not per- 
haps too much to hope that in another ten 
years even the common people will have 
discarded the old custom and fallen into 
line with the leaders of reform. 


in all reforms, 


The crusade against foot-binding, 
has lately received great momentum 
through the hearty sympathy and active 


co-operation of the higher officials, among 
whom may be mentioned the Governor of 
Shantung, the viceroys of Chih-li and Sze- 
chuan, Hupeh, and Hunan. Literary lead- 
ers have taken it up, and Mohammedans 
have fallen into line. 
Everywhere, “east and south, west and 
north,’ the reform meets with response, 
and ere Many years more we shall speak of 
the “lily foot” as a thing of the past, and 
relegate it to the realm of ancient Chi- 
nese curios! God speed the day! 


A Christian Chinese, who was sent to the 
World’s Fair at St. Louis, has returned to 
his native city of Hang-chow, and is now 
viving the people his impressions of the 
fair, and especially of the Chinese exhibit. 
He deprecated the fact that so prominent a 
part of the exhibit consisted of things 
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which are a disgrace to China, foot-bind- 
ing among them. 

It is not many years since foot-binding 
was considered a disgrace; in fact it was 
reckoned as the crowning glory of Chinese 
womanly beauty! When a girl twas offered 
in marriage her value was enhanced by the 
smallness of her feet; now the young man 
who has received an education on Western 
lines no longer desires a girl with “lily 
feet.”’ 

The progress of the reform movement in 
some places has been nothing short of mar- 
velous: eight hundred women in one city 
unbound their feet in one month, and, as 
an inducement to lead others to follow their 
example, their names were posted up on 
the Yamen gate! 

A rather peculiar development of the na- 
tural foot reform is the opening of schools 
directly under the management of local so- 
cieties. One such was opened in Chungsing, 
with the daughter of an official at the head 
who therself: wrote a tract against the evil 
custom. Within a few months another 
school has been opened by the Shanghai 
society. 

Truly, we are living in a time of marve- 
lous opportunity. The very atmosphere is 
pregnant with reform. The crusade against 
foot-binding is but one expresion of the 
fermentation that is at work in the hither- 
to inert Chinese race. Educational reform 
is another—a slow but sure breaking away 
from the old standards and methods and 
customs, and a reaching out afitter the 
things of modern times. 

A Chinese lady said yesterday: “If we 
could only go out and walk, and not al- 
ways have to be carried in a closed sedan!’’ 
One can safely prophesy that the time is 
not far distant when such as she will sure- 
ly have all the freedom now enjoyed by 
her more favored sister from the West.— 
“Missionary Review of the World.” 


ONE OF CHINA’S DANGERS. 


One of the most serious dangers which 
threatens China at the present time is 
found in the fact that the education of 
the Chinese is falling, largely, into the 
hands of the Japanese. We fully recognize 
that the Japanese, from a matural stand- 
point, have many noble characteristics, 
but it is not to be forgotten that that peo- 
ple remain heathen, or, when they are 
not heathen that they are, mostly, agnos- 
tics. 

To have such teachers invade China, as 
they are doing, become the instructors of 
the Chinese youth in the newly establish- 
ed schools throughout the empire, as is the 
case, is a deeply serious matter. This is a 
situation which shows the continued and 
increased need of Christian and mission- 
ary schools and colleges in China, and 
which calls for much prayer on the part 
of all God’s people.—China’s Millions. 
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THE PERSONAL TOUCH. 


Fourteen years ago I was given a class 
of fourteen young ladies, averaging six- 
teen years of age. I decided that the class 
must be built up. On the first Sunday in 
August, 1907, the attendance was 126. Our 
enrolment is over 300. This has been done 
with the co-operation of the entire class. 

One of the important ways that a class 
may grow and be successful is through 
visitation. This is necessary for the 
teacher’s sake, as well as for the good Gln 
the class. It is so easy to study the les- 
son, and so hard to call, but it is a blessed 
work, and is the greatest means of keep- 
ing in personal touch with the class. Then 
if you cannot call, you can for one cent 
send a postal with a message of cheer to 
the absentee; for two cents you can send 
a personal letter with its message of love 
and sympathy. 

But this will not take the place of the 
call upon the members. There are seasons 
of joy, and seasons of. sadness, that come 
into their lives, in all of which the teach- 
er’s sympathetic touch should be felt. 

I used to consider my greatest work to 
be to study and then make a fine speech. 
I know better now; there is something 
that counts for far more—keeping in the 
closest possible touch with each member of 
the class. 

Don’t speak of the sacrifices mecessary, 
Bible class teachers. If you win the hearts 
of your members, it will never seem like a 
sacrifice. The personal touch of the Mas- 
ter must be our ideal as Bible class teach- 
ers.—J. Ritchie Patterson. 


A SILENCER. 


When Whitelock was about to embark 
as Cromwell’s envoy to Sweden, in 1655, he 
was much disturbed in mind as he rested 
in Harwich on the preceding night, which 
was very stormy, while he reflected on the 
distracted state of the nation. A confiden- 
tial servant slept in an adjacent ‘bed, who, 
finding that this master could not sleep, 
said: 

“Pray, sir, will you give me leave to ask 
you a question?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Pray, sir, don’t you think God governed 
the world very well before you came into 
it?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“And pray, sir, don’t you think that He 
will govern it quite as well when you are 
Out OLNITUT. 

“Certainly.” 

“Then, sir, pray excuse me, but don’t 
you think you may as well trust Him to 
govern it as long as you are in it?” 

To this question Whitelock had nothing 
to reply, and turning about, soon fell 
asleep.—Ex. 
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REGULAR PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 
ReEcORD the date and place of next meeting as 
' soon as tt 1s decided, also notice of calls, induc- 


tions, resignations as carly as possible. If not 
given here it is because they are not 
received. 
The Maritime Synod. 
1. Sydney. 
2. Inverness Whyco. 8 Mar. 10 a.m. 
3. PH. Island. . 
tee iectou, 2 Jani, 7.30, 
5. Wallace. 
Oe truro, Truro, 
{.) Halifax, Hx., St. Matt., 17 Mar. 
$8. Lun. and Yarmouth, Mahone, 2 Jn., 7 p.m. 
> St John. 
10. Miramichi. Campbellton, 26 Mar. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 


11. Quebec. 

z. Montreal, Montreal, 10 Mar. 

18. Glengarry, Lancaster. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa. 

15. Lan., Renfrew, Smith’s Falls, 17 Feb. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 


1,. Kingston, Kingston. 

1s. Peterboro, Peterboro, 10 Mar., 9 a.m. 
iv. Lindsay. 

20. Whitby, Whitby, 21 April, 10 a.m. 

zi. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, lst Tues. 
zz. Orangeville. 

aod. Barrie. 

24. North Bay, North Bay, 11 Mar., 10 a.m. 
' 25. Algoma, Webbwood, 25 Feb. 

z6. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 
2/. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 3 Mar. 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, Knox, 21 Jan., 10.30. 


Synod ot Hamilton and London. 


29. Hamilton, Ham,, 3 March, 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Brantford, 14 Jan., 10.30. 

31. London. 

32. Chatham, Chatham, 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 
33. Sarnia, Sarnia, 3 Mar. 
34. Stratford. 

385. Huron, Clinton, 21 Jan. 
8C; Maitland. 2 
37. Bruce, Paisley, 3 Mar., 11 a.m. 
Synod oi Manitoba. 


38. Superior. 

38. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
40. Rock Lake. 

41. Glenboro. 

42. Portage-la-P. 

3. Dauphin. 

44. Minnedossa. 

45. Brandon. 
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Synod ot Saskatchewan. 


46. Yorkton, 
47, Arcola. 
48. Alameda, 
49. Regina. 
50. Qu’Appelle, Broadview. 
51. Prince Albert, February. 
52. Battleford. 


Frobisher, Feb. 


Synod of Alberta. 


53. Calgary, Calgary, 9 Mar., & p.m. 

64, Edmonton, Strathcona, 3 Mar., 9.30. 

55. Vermillion, Mannville, 5 Mar., 9.30. 

g6. Red Deer, 25 Feb. 

57, Lacombe, Wetaskiwin, 26 Feb. 3 p.m. 
58. Macleod, Macleod, 18 Feb., 10 a.m. 

59. High River, Stavely, 20 Feb., 9 a.m. 


Synod et British Columbia. 
60. Kamloops, Kamloops, Feb. ’08. 
G1. Kootenay, Nelson, Feb. 18, 19, 20. 
6zZ. Westminster. 
93. Victoria. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls from 


Colborne and Lakeport to P. B. Thornton. 

Alton and North Erin, Ont., to G. W. Rose, 
Accented. 

St. Andrew’s, Blind River, Ont., to Dr. Roy- 
son. Gore Bay. 


Wyoming, Ont., to Wm. Fee. 


Fairville, N.B., to W. M. Townsend ot Bass 
River. 
Port Hilgin, Ont., to W. ©. McLeod. 


Inductions into 


St. Paul’s, Peterboro, Ont., 5 Dec., Robert 
Pogue. 

Bethel and East Normanby, D. Currie. 

Kilsyth, ete, Ont,-Ja He Laverie. 

Knox Ch., Brandon, 3 Jan., J. B. McLaren. 

Humesville, Man., Jan. A. Hood. 

Mahone Say, Jan. J. A. McLean. 

Hopewell, N.S., 7 Jan. C. Munro. 


Resignations of 


Colborne, Ont., FP. M. Duncan. 

Cooke’s Church, Toronto, Alexander Hsler. 
South Side, Toronto, Wm. McKinley. 

Red Deer, Alta., W. G. W. rortune. 


Wacancies. 


Keady and Peabody, Owen Sound. Pres. 
Mod. Rev. F. Matheson, Chatsworth, Ont. 


Camilla and Mono Centre, Ont. Mod., Rev. 
J. R. Bell, Laurel, Ont. 
Shallow Lake, etc., Ont. Mod., Rev. W. 


Wilson, Allenford, Ont. 

Richards Landing, Ont. 

East Gloucester, Ont. Mod., Rev. P. W. An- 
derson, Ottawa. 

Delaware and Caradoc, Ont. Mod., Rev. J. 
Argo, Ivan, Ont. 
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HE WOULDN'T GIVE UP. 


Among some skaters was a boy so small 
and so evidently a beginner that his fre- 
quent mishaps awakened the pity of a ten- 
der-hearted, if not wise, spectator. 

“Why, sonny, you are getting all bumped 
up,” she sa “T wouldn’t stay on the ice 
and keep falling down so; I’d just come 
off and watch the others,” 

The tears of the last downfall were still 
rolling over the rosy cheeks, but the child 
looked from his adviser to the shining steel 
on his feet, and answered half-indignantly, 
“I didn’t get some new skates to give up 
with; I got ’em to learn how with.” 

The whole philosophy of earthly disci- 
pline was in the reply. Life’s hard tasks 
are never sent for us “to give up with”; 
they are always intended to awaken 
strength, skill and courage in learning how 
to master them.—Forward. 


It is a dangerous thing to be prosperous. 
The crucible of adversity is a less Severe 
trial to the Christian than the refining pot 
of prosperity.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


THE INFECTION OF CHEERFULNESS. 


It is so easy to share the sunshine of life! 
Gladness is infectious. Have you ever no- 
ticed how a smile in a puwlic place will run 
from face to face like a beam, of sunshine? 
You may sigh or weep, and no one will join 
you; but if a smile brightens your face, one 
after another will catch it, till all your lit- 
tle corner of God’s world is illumined. 

This affinity for bright things, glad 
things, hopeful things, is natural to hu- 
manity. God has so made us, and he loves 
to see us taking life cheerfully and brave- 
ly, with smiles instead of sighs. Is there 
not infinitely more in life to be glad for 
than to be sorry for, 

It is a Christian grace to be cheerful and 
to share one’s cheerfulness with others. The 
smiling Christian is the true Christian. Be 
cheerful. Spread the infection of your 
gladness among all around you. God loves 
an innocently happy heart, and he loves to 
bless those who share life’s sunshine by 
giving them more and more sunshine to 
shar¢d.— “Wellspring.” 
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Che Church Funds, East. 


Received Ree’d Mar 1 


during Dec. to Dec, 31. 

Foreign Missions.. 1,455.54 28,554.78 
Home Missions.... 1,021.92 6,498.40 
Augmentation..... 571.30 3,196.59 
College.......- ‘ 4441./8 5,388.5 
A.and I. Ministers 203.57 1,886.77 
French Evangelztn 142.30 1,187.63 
Pt-aux-Trembles.. 265.00 595.Cl 
For North West.. 1,193.89 2,537.24 
Children’s Day Col. 474.03 1,792.32 
Assembly Fund... 61.02 184.62 
Bursary Fund..... 7.00 878.10 
Library Fund..... tte e 373.25 
Manitoba College... — ----:- 10.05 
Widos’ & Orphans 38.02 456,30 
Unallocated... 25.00 1,381.83 
Temp. Moral Reform 13.50 102.55 
Motaliteetierees 5,913.87 54,974.29 


Received curing December. 
Atthe Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
By Rev. H. A. McCurdy, D.D. 


and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the donors. 
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The Average Issue 
for the Last P'welve Months to date was 


60,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Acdress 
The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


Inquiries are sometimes made as to why 
the Recorp is not addressed to each sub- 
scriber, “like other papers,” or why, at 
least, the names are nolL. DUC Lon each 
Record in a parcel. The reason is that no 
other magazine of equal size is furnished 
at so small a price, and the only way in 
whicu this is possible is by sending it 
“wholesale.” Records before the Union, 
much smaller. were fifty cents. The reso- 
lution of Assembly at the Union was to 
furnish it to congregations at “twenty-five 
dollars per hundred” and thus bring it 
within reach of all. In order that small 
churches may not be at a disadvantage, 
small parcels are sent at the same rate. 
But the idea in mzking so low a price, 
was to furnish it in bulk, at cost, and that 
is whet is now done. 
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The right metal ceiling lessens fire-risk, beautifies 
any interior, ig cleanly and lasts almost forever. 
Such a ceiling is easily put up, and costs no more 
than the common kinds. Learn the facts about 


PEDLAR 3;FeL 
CEILINGS - 


More than 2,000 designs, suitable for every use. 
Side-walls in equal variety to match. Let us 
send you a book that tells the who'e story of 


the ceiling that showsno seams. Address— 211 
The PEDLAR People “i 


Oshawa Montreal Ottawa Toronto London Winnipeg 


INDEPENDENTLY POOR. 


She always had a good time, the other 
girls said of Jessie—said it half enviously, 
some of them. Her home was an old- 
fashioned, rather*shabby house, where the 
furnishing and the style cf life were of 
the plainest, but she welcomed her friends 
there cordially, and shared with them what 
she had without pretense or apology. She 
wore her plain clothes in the same way— 
prettily and daintily made, but inexpen- 
sive always—and made the most of what- 
ever pleasures came in her way without re- 
gard to appearing in costly array. 

“You seem to get a3 much satisfaction 
out of everything as if you were independ- 
ently rich,’’ said a discontented acquaint- 
ance one day. ‘I don’t see how you can.’ 

“Well, if I am not independently rich I 
am independently poor, and I. . suppose 
that’s the next best thing,’ laughed Jessie. 

After all, it is the independence that 
counts rather than either the wealth or 
the poverty. The simplicity of standing 
for just what one is, without shamming or 
pretense, lifts a burden of fret and anxiety, 
and leaves the spirit free.— Wellspring.” 
TEESE SEL I STE SN PS BT TS ORE RAS OES OE POD, 

Go, take that task of yours which you 
have been hesitating before, and shirking, 


and walking around, and on this very day 
lift it up and do it.—Phillips Brooks. 
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COWAN’S- 
COCOA 


IS NUTRITIOUS AND HEALTHFUL 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


We have the simplest and 
best, and will save ycu ONE- 
FOURTH of what others cost. << 


Se —" ro 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 
Duty Free. Box 252, Lima, Ohlo 


These trade-mark crissgoss les on every package 


. For 
Y BYSPEPTICS 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


A delicious drink and a sustaining 
food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
economical. This excellent Cocoa 
maintains the system in robust 
health, and enables it to resist 

winter’s extreme cold. 
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Sold by Grocers and Storekeepers 
in 4-lb, and 3-1b Tins. 


HALF-A-TICK 


is about enough time in which to make ty 
a cup of ‘‘CAMP”’ Coffee, the best of | 
all Coffees. ‘ihere is no waste with 
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that’s why it is so economical. There 
is no disappointment with ‘‘*CAMP”’ 
Coffee. It pleases everybody. 


Order “CAMP” when buying Coffee, 
and insist upon having tt. 


R. PATERSON & SONS, COFFEE SPECIALISTS, [ia 
GLASGOW. 
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A heart of greed is an evil far more to be 
dreaded than poverty, 


A cheerful spirit is ‘better for the health 
than a cut-rate drug-store. 


Sarcasm is like a wasp, the principal thing 
about it is the sting. 


No prayer takes hold of God until it first 
takes hold of the man who offers it. 


Ability never amounts to much until it 
acquires two more letters, making stability. 


There is a time when silence is golden. 
Happy is he who knows just when that time 
has come. 


Every time we doa deed of love in thie 
name ot Jesus, we take a step towards Him, 


The call to religion is not to be ‘better 
than your fellows, but to be better than 
yourself.—Beecher. 


Never depend upon yourgenius; if you 
have none, industry will supply the defi- 
ciency.—Ruskin, 

A good capital to levy upon for success in 
life if found in a happy heart, a smiling face 
and a courteous Manner. 


“In this world,’ said Hienry Ward Beech- 
er, “it is not what we take up, but what we 
give up, that makes us rich.” 


If you woo the company of angels in your 
waking hours, they will be sure to come to 
you in your sleep,—G. D. Prentice, 


There is not a heart but has its moments 
of longing—yearning for something better, 
nobler, holier, than it knows now.—Beecher. 


It is not what stays in our memories, but 
what has passed into our character that is 
the possession of our lives.—Phillips Brooks. 


“The great difficulty with thousands in the 
present day is not that Christianity has been 
found wanting but that it has never been se- 
riously tried.” 


“True He’ve a gift for mistakin’ other 
folk’s happiness for his’n. An a very great 
PVD bes: It makes you independent o’ your 
Own experiences.” 


Many a man has been kept from a dis- 
graceful criminal act by the very thought 
that somebody loved him, that somebody 
believed in him, that somebody trusted him. 
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The tendency to persevere, to persist in 
spite of hindrances, discouragements, and 
impossibilities; it is this that in all things 


‘distinguishes the strong soul from the weak. 


—Carlyle. 


He who knows heis in the world for a 
little while, who knows and feels it, strikes 
for the center of living. He does the little 
daily things of life, but he does them for a 
purpose.—Phillips Brooks. 


God is not merciful to one person and just 
to another, or merciful to thie same person 
at one moment and just at another; but in 
every act of the Divine Being mercy and 
justice go together, 


Thisere is a great difference between the 
man who is sure of what he knows and the 
one who thinks he knows it all. The one 
has the beginning of knowledge. The other 
will never truly know anything. 

Every man has his atmosphere; if light is 
is man he shines; if darkness he shades; if 
his heart glows with love he warms; if 
frozen with selfishness he chills; if corrupt, 
he poisons: if pure-hearted he cleanses. 


Self-denial is the first lesson to be learned 
in Christ’s school and poverty of spirit is 
entitled to the first beatitude. The founda- 
tion of all other® graces is laid in humility. 
Thos3 who would build high must begin low. 


To-night, before you retire, when the fire 
is burning low, you are to sit down and 
count all the people who have helped you, 
just as a-miser opens his chest and takes 
out his gold and lets it clink, ciink, piece by 
piece.—Ian Maclaren. 


Our daily opportunities present them- 
selves with open door, and when we pass 
along looking the other way, the door is 
shut, and that door never opens again. 
Other doors of opportunity may open, but 
that door never.—George Hodges. 


Thank God every morning that you have 
something to do that day which must be 
done whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work and to do your. best will 
breed in you a hundred virtues which the 
idle never know,—Charles Kingsley. 

x 


The place to resist temptation is at the 
beginning. The longer it is dallied with the 
stronger it becomes. It is just like the bird 
which stays in the vicinity of the charming 
serpent. To stay is to fall into its open 
mouth. And so longer in the neighborhood 
of temptation will end in falling into sin. 
There is safety alone in immediate flight.— 
Christian Observer. 
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MONTREAL, Y. M. C. A, BUILDING. 


(Co 


St. Margaret's | $f, Alndrew’s College Toronto. 


College A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School! for Boys. 
TORONTO HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modernin equip- 
: ment and construction. Twenty-four acres of playfield, 
A Collegiate School for Girls amid SEPARATE RESIDENCE for juniors. Eleven mastersin 


addition to the Principal live in Residenee. Boys pre- 


Exceptional Surroundings. 1 : : 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College. 


13 fully employed Teachers of the Highest Standing in 


the Acadeinic Department, Of these 9 are in residence, Upper and Lower School. 

3 of whom are European Trained Teachers of Modern STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
hanpue iges, CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 

Class rooms built for the work ; ; 18 sound proof piano Spring term commences Jan. 27th 1908. 
practice rooms, and a large hallfor Lectures and Concerts, Write for information, ete.. to 

Record (1905 6)—14 at Universities ; 20 passedexamin- | Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A.,LL.D 
ations in Musie of Toronto University, winning 11 Ist Principal 
class Honors and 5 2nd class; 10 passed examinations of Ss aiaeas 2 
Toronto Conservatory, 3ranking Ist in flonor List. SE TE 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 7 fl YF a Fy 
Late Principal Upper Cannda College.) HE | H 
w 


MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Lady Principal 
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BLANK BOOK MAKERS 


The Fifteen Year Deferred Dividend 
Policies issued by the Great-West Life 
in (893 will mature. A fe aflet. has S ae : 
been printed showing the “actuat | 1735 and 1757 NOTRE DAME SI. 
RESULTS,’ and acopy wili be mailed 

to any interes ted person on request. oT 

Here is one example of the dividends MONTREAL 
being paid:— 

A Pifteeneyear Endowment Policy for 
$5,000, under which the iinsured 
has paid premiums amounting to 
$5,156.25, now has a cash value of 
$8.400. That is to say, the Policy- 
holder makes a clear cash profit of 
$3,243.75 on the transaction, and has 
fhad Life insurance for fifteen years 


without cost to himseif. PRIESTLEYS HUGENOT 


For personal rates apply to: 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE CLOTH. 
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ASSURANCE COMPANY Ask to see this new creation in Dress Goods. 
Combines durability of a Serc 
Head Office, WINNIPEG With elegance ot a Cashmere. 


" EUROPE—TEN COUNTRIES | Little 


Most comprehensive tour ever organised in 
Canada. Visits chief cities from. London to 


Fancy Clocks 


Vienna, from Naples to Norway; traverses for the library, the bed-room or the bou- 
Italian Lakes, Swiss Alps, Norwegian Fjords ; doir, are sure to please—that is, if they 
300 miles coaching through grandest scenery come from our place. Their size, 
in Europe. Eleventh tour. Shorter tours appearanoe, finish and quality are a 
arranged for. For programme write Rev. Dr. fourfold combination that makes them 
Withrow, F.R.S.C., Toronto. irresistible. They-are useful, too, and 


cost from only about $1.00 to $10.00 


* 9 A. 3 ; “ ; : 
Ottawa Ladies’ College | ~° 
The only Ladies’ College owned and controiled by the WANLESS & CO 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, e 


ALL DEPARTMENTS. : 
One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and Established 1840. 


g¢ ladi Write for Calendar. 
naan oe ite sr he Lady Reineiie et 168 Yonge Street. ome TORONTO. 


REY. W. D, AL MSTRONG, M.A., D.D., President. 
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A Call of the Hour. 

At this writing it is impossible to tell 
even approximately, what will be the state 
of the Funds, Hast or West, when accounts 
close for the year at the end of February. 
But it is certain, judging from the re- 
ceipts in other years during the same 
period, that there will be a serious de- 
ficit in some of the leading Funds. The 
Foreign Mission Fund, East, and the Home 
and Foreign and Augmentation Funds, 
West, will be far behind. 

One cause is that in His work for the 
salvation of men, the Lord has entrusted 
to our hands a larger part, than ever be- 
fore. In loyalty to Him» it had’ to be 
taken up. Another cause is that during 
the past few weeks, when much of the 
work of collecting is done, the snow 
storms, especially in Ontario, have inter- 
fered with church work. The partial 
crop failure in the Northwest had also its 
effect. 


But the one thing now is to realize that 
this is the Lord’s work; that He gave Him- 
self for it; that all we have and are to- 
day we owe to it; that He gave Himself 
for others as well as for us; that He has 
‘charged us as His stewards, with doing 
His work of bearing the message of salva- 
tion to all the world; and that here is a 
place where we have fallen a little behind, 
for work that is already done, and that it 
Should at once be made up. In de- 
ciding the matter, it is for each one to con- 
sider, not his neighbor, not the church, but 
to decide alone with God his own duty, and 


responsibility. “Lord what wilt THOU 
have ME to do?” If this be done, all will 
be well. 


The B. C. Presbyterian College. 

The new Presbyterian College on the 
Pacific Coast, the farthest west link in 
the chain of fortresses reaching from Hali- 
fax to Vancouver, has emerged from the 
ideal to the real, from plan to definite 
shape, in the appointment of Rev. John 


Mackay of Crescent St. Church, Montreal, 
as Principal. -Mr. Mackay has, at no small 
personal sacrifice, accepted the position 
and begins his work early in April. It is 
a Summer session, in order that the stu- 
dents may be free for Home Mission work 
in the Winter when men are so hard to 
get. 

When the Presbyterian College, Mont- 
real, Was started about forty years ago, 
this same congregation was ‘called upon. 
to give up its talented young pastor, Rev. 
Donald Harvey MacVicar, to undertake the 
task. He began his classes in the base- 
ment of the old Erskine Church. See the 
results to-day. 

Again the congregation is called to a 
similar duty under similar conditions, and 
regretfully, as before, bids its pastor God- 
speed in the great work of building up, on 
the Pacific coast, an Institution worthy of 
the Church and the Cause which it is in- 
tended to serve. 

Principal McKay will have the assistance 
during the Summer, of some of the profes- 
sors from the older colleges and from 
Scotland. 


Dr. R. P. Mackay’s visit. 

The . visit of Dr. R. P. Mackay. ‘to ‘the 
mission fields in India, China, Formosa 
and Korea, has been good for the mission 
fields and for the home chureh, and we 
trust that the good is only in its beginning. 

All letters from the field tell of new life 
and interest in the work. Some _ such 
letters are in this issue. Who can meéa- 
Sure the results of a new impetus, a closer 
grasp of Almighty power, a new faith and 
earnestness, over so wide a field, and pro- 
jecting its influence down through the 
years to come. In the home field too, the 
influence of his message, combined with 
the new “laymen’s movement” should be 
far-reaching. 

At this writing, Dr. Mackay is giving 
the missionary lectureship in the Presby- 
terian college, Montreal, extending over 
several days. 


Dr. and Mrs. Morton have completed 
their forty years of service in Trinidad. 
They led our church to that: field and were 
the pioneers. They stand at the head of 
the list, for length of service, in all the 
missionary history of our church. Next 
in years afield come their co-workers, Dr. 
and Mrs. Grant, who have now retired after 
thirty-seven years of most devoted labor. 
Then a list, around thirty-five years, viz., 
our New Hebrides veterans, the Annands, 
Mackenzies and Robertsons, and Dr. and 
Mrs. J. Fraser Campbell of India. 

What satisfaction in looking back over 
such a life, from life’s evening and from 
the hereafter, compared with the review of 
- life that has been lived, no matter how 
successfully, for self. All cannot go to 
uplift the ignorant and degraded, but all 
can live the unselfish, Christlike life and 
help others upward. 


Crescent St. Church, Montreal, has under- 
taken the support of a new station in India. 
Sirdarpore is an important centre lying 
between Dhar and the Bhil country. There 
is a good hospital, built by government 
for troops, but now unused, which will pro- 
bably be turned over to the mission with- 
out cost; also a good bungalow, built for 
officers, to -be at a nominal price. For the 
opportunity of reaching a large territory 
within our field, hitherto practically un- 
touched, and for the generous offer that 
makes it practicable to overtake it, all in- 
terested are deeply thankful. 


Rev. A. D. Mackenzie, missionary elect 
to Demerara, is visiting the congregations 
of P. E. Island. This presbytery is under- 
taking his support, in excess of their ordin- 
ary giving. His visits are resulting in a 
deepening interest. In this Presbytery was 
Geddie’s first and only charge in the home 
church. Here he began his work of interest- 
ing the church in foreign missions. Here 
were reared the Gordons of Erromanga. 
The Presbytery is true to its best  his- 
tory when it devises liberal things for the 
evangelization of the world. 


The “Missionary Prayer Calendar” for 
1908, the few that are left of them, will be 
sent at half price, twenty-five cents. It is 
nicely gotten up, with the name of one of 
our, missionaries, as a subject for prayer, 
each day of «the year. It, is.4 suide “to 
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prayer; it gives a knowledge of our work; 
and how encouraging to the missionaries 
to know they are being prayed for regular- 
ly. Address Miss HE. McCully, Truro, N.S. 


The sermon in this month’s Recorp is 
by Rev. Prof. Gordon, of Scotland, who 
was appointed by last Assembly to the 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. Our read- 
ers will be glad to make his acquaintance, 
and especially to do so in such a pleasant, 
helpful way as through this sermon. 


In the East there is now the Prespby- 
terian Church of India, The Presbyterian 
Church of China, The Presbyterian Church 
of Korea; all the various Presbyterian 
missions from different lands, which have 
been working in these countries, united 
into one, taking name and color from its 
environment, making the native church feel 
its strength and unity and giving it fresh 
courage to go forward and win its own 
great land for Christ. 

Not only so, but these churches are al- 
ready negotiating with the Methodists and 
Congregationlists of their own countries 
for a still wider union of the evangelical 
churches, the better to accomplish their 
task and fulfil their destiny. 


A negro, slightly undersized, turning 
grey, calling himself Rev. Edward Stephen, 
has been operating during the past Sum- 
mer and Autumn in Britain and more re- 
cently in Montreal. He represented him- 
self as a Presbyterian missionary with 
a large and flourishing educational and 
evangelistic work among the negroes in 
British Guiana. In Britain he got money 
and letters in plenty, and came armed 
with the latter to Montreal, where he also 
had some success. 

It turns out that he is a thorough fraud. 
There never was such a worker or minister 
in British Guiana. His home is in Bridge- 
port, Conn., U.S.A., where he runs a private 
negro school and a laundry. 

It is one of the many lessons we get to 
do our mission work through channels that 


and not through irresponsible 
collectors. 

We regret to soil our pages with men- 
tion of him, but it is necessary to warn a 
generous public. This Ethiop cannot 
“change his skin” but he may change his 
name and “try again.’’ 
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SCIENCE, EVOLUTION, RELIGION. 


“It is said that a man’s weight in lead is 
required to kill him in battle, which is but 
another way of saying that much of the 
shooting is wild and wide of the mark. 

Just as true is it of the discussion which 
goes on perennially around the above 
words. Much of it is wide of the mark, 
each side fighting its own imaginings. 

By “religion’’ we mean the Christian re- 
ligion, and the one object of meniloning 
the matter here, is to say “pax vobiscum” 
to those who are frightened by the noise. 
Science and true religion cannot came into 
conflict. Science issimply knowledge, com- 
monly applied to knowledge of God’s 
works. Religion is, in its highest sense, 
knowledge of God Himself. How can 
there be conflict? 
: The trouble is that some scientists, who 

perhaps know much about science and not 
so much about religion, dogmatize about 
both, and denounce the latter, because 
their view of it does not agree with their 
view of the former. On the other hand, 
some who perhaps know a good deal about 
religion and mot so much with regard to 
science, also dogmatize on both, and de- 
nounce science, because their view of it 
does not agree with their view of Christian- 
ity. The old fable of the two knights fight- 
ing asto whether the shield was brass or 
iron until they found, when both were 
spent, that one side was brass, the other 
iron, oft finds fulfilment still. 

There has been recently a fresh flurry, 
not a hundred miles from here, over the 
question of evolution, with the usual com- 
plimentary references to family genealo- 
gies. 

To put the matter simply and baldly, here 
are two men, an advanced evolutionist and 
a@-.conservative theologian, both extreme 
types of their respective classes. Both of 
them believe that at one end, at the begin- 
call it what 


“ning, is elementary matter; 
you will, dust, earth, primordial germ, 
anything. Both of them also believe that 


at the other end is man, themselves. They 
are agreed as to the two ends. 

As to how the space between the two 
ends was bridged, they differ. One holds 
that the transition was sudden; the Crea- 


tor, from elementary matter, calling into 
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existence, with a word, this body, s0 won- 


_ derful in all its parts and functions, and 


endowing it with physical, mental and 
moral life. The other maintains that the 
road travelled from elementary matter to 
man was a long one; that through almost 
infinite ages and changes the work went 
on; up, up, up, from stage to stage; that 
through varied forms of animal life, the 
human animal was gradually developed, 
until, after countless ages, he stands forth 
complete. the lord of creation. 

Now, if these two men are agreed as to 
the beginning and the end, the material 
and the finished work, why should they 
quarrel about the process? What matters 
it whether “an hour, a day, a thousand 
years,” or infinite ages, separate the begin- 
ning and the completion of it, provided 
God be retained as the first great cause, 
and the author of the changes. 

The scientist or theologian who believes 
that God, through unknown: ages and 
countless steps, carried forward His work 
until it attained completion in man, in 
His own image, after His Own likeness, 
honors God just as much as the scientist or 
theologian who thinks that the steps from 
beginning to end were few and ghort. 

So long as God is enthroned as Creator, 
it matters little how He did His work or 
how long He took to it, or what means or 
agencies He employed to accomplish it. 
These are subjects of interest to those who 
can study them, but they do not affect life, 
or duty, or worship, save as they may 
glve us more or less exalted views of the 
Wisdom and power and goodness of the 
Creator. 

Even Hon. Wm. Jennings Bryan when 
Speaking recently in Montreal, weakened 
one or two of his excellent addresses by 
referring to the scientist in a manner better 
fitted to “‘catch the gallery’ than to con- 
vince thinking men. 

True, there are so called scientists who 
do not recognize God’s hand in évolution, 


and try to shut Him out of His universe, 


but they are very few. All the great l--ders 
of scientific thought acknowledge an intelli- 
gent and beneficent great first cause, and 
many of them recognize in this great first 
cause the One to whom they, in common 
with: others of His children, love to Say, 
“Our Father.” 
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The Woman’s Home Missionary Society are many scattered settlements, 


will hold its fifth Annual Meeting in St. 
Paul’s Church, Hamilton, on Wednesday 
and Thursday the 18th and 19th of March. 
This Society, besides supporting eight mis- 
sion fields, sends out supplies of clothing, 
literature and hospital necessaries. to the 
centres in the four Western provinces, 
Where its special responsibilities lie. With 
the growing work and rapidly increasing 
appeals for help, interest and sympathy are 
also growing, as is proved by the practi- 
cal help rendered. -by friends outside and 
within the circle of Home Mission Auxi- 
liaries. The latter are steadily increasing 
in numbers and efficiency. 


THE OPPORTUNITIES OF ALBERTA. 


By Rev. Dr. HERDMAN, H. M. 
SUPERINTENDENT. 


In the early days there were not many 
Presbyterian ministers or missionaries in 


Alberta. The province went back for 
some years. Now, towns and cities are in- 
creasing, and there are 255,000 square 


miles in this country, and the population 
easily up to the number of square miles. 

Alberta is seven hundred miles in length, 
but north of Edmonton there is a great 
dearth of people. 

In 1881 Mr. Baird came to Edmonton, 
and Angus Robertson arrived at Calgary 
in 1883, and Mr. Anderson was in Medicine 
Hat in 1884, and myself in Calgary in 1885, 
and Mr. McKillop in Lethbridge in 1886. 
We had a student in Fort Saskatchewan 
and another in Macleod. 

Now we have one hundred and two 
churches and thirty-seven manses, and 
about one hundred and seventy-five Sunday 
Schools. 

Some of the schools are union schools, 
and there are five union churches in AIl- 
berta. 

We expect to have twenty-three or 
twenty-four self-supporting congregations 
in April, and about thirty-three on the 
Augmentation basis. We are adding 
twenty or twenty-five mission fields this 
Spring, which means about one hundred 
and eighty congregations and charges in 
the province of Alberta. 

Many of our students come forty to 
sixty miles from the railways, and there 
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and ran- 
ches, and sod-houses. 

South of Lloydminister and Vermilion, 
thére are many districts which have good 
homesteads, and east of Stettler there are 
very many families. Around Edmonton 
we have extended our fields, and we hope 
to build many churches this Summer. In 
Calgary we have four ministers and a 
Student, Mr. Clark, Mr. MacWilliams, Mr. 
Mahaffy, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. McKenzie. 

There are so many wishes and opportuni- 
ties and occasions in Alberta, but this 
Winter we have not done much for H. M. 
work. 

We have seven Presbyteries, but we ex- 
pect to divide Calgary Presbytery this 
Spring, and our H. M. Conveners and Aug- 
mentation Conveners are doing splendid 
work. 

We hope to raise up our fields to a good 
status, and some of our ministers will 
canvass, and we expect to get $1,000 for 
salary on the Augmentation basis in a year 
or two. 

Mr. Aubrey Fullerton is a good journalist 
in Edmonton, and is sending to our Presby- 
teries a ‘“‘West Land’, which means a 
family paper and a Presbyterian church 
account. He is giving gifts, and the three 
Synods of Saskatchewan, Alberta, and Bri- 
tish Columbia, have all asked him to send 
the paper to the three Provinces, which is 
almost a “British Review” and a Presbyte- 
rian Witness.” 

Rev. C.D. Campbell is working 
Ruthenian Training School in Edmonton, 
and he has many pupils, and we have 
some Galician missionaries East of Edmon- 
ton, and nine churches, and a manse, and 
twenty-six national schools, and a hospital 
in Vegreville. 

The Galicians have good houses and 
barns, sometimes a room in a stable, with 
poles and willows and plastering and ce- 
ment, with large roofs and eaves from 
pushes and trees. Many of them have a 
large oven and sometimes they sleep on it. 
The Galician colony has fine stock and 
horses, and many of the boys go to the 
shops and stores. One third of the Ru- 
thenians have left the churches of their 
early days, and are now in co-operation 
with Protestantism. 
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OBITUARIES. 


Rey. Robert TorRANcE, D.D., died in 
Guelph, 3lst January, ult., in the 86th year 
of his age. He was born in County Armazwh, 
Ireland, in 1822. He received his education 
in Belfast, Glasgow and Edinburgh. In 
1845 he was licensed by the Presbytery of 
Dufermline as a misionary of the United 
Secession Church, to Canada. He came to 
Toronto in 1845 and for twelve months 
preached in Toronto and ‘as pioneer mis- 
Sionary in Western Ontario. Accepting a 
call to the U. P. Church, Guelph, he was 
ordained and inducted, 12 November, 1846, 
and continued in the same pastorate for 
thirty-six years, until his retirement in 1882. 
He was clerk of the Guelph Presbytery for 
nearly forty years, from 1869 until his 
death. He was Convener of: the Assembly’s 
Committee on the distrubution of probation- 
ers for nearly the same length of time, and 
Convener of the Assembly’s Committee on 
Statistics for thirty-three years, from 1873 
until 1906. In 1898 he was Moderator of the 
General Assembly. 


Rev. ALEXANDER CAMPBELL, Of Meri- 
gonish, N.S., died suddenly at Noel, on 
Sabbath, 16 February, ult., aged fifty-three 
years. He was born’ in 1855 at McLellan’s 
Brook, Pictou Co., N.S. He studied in 
Dalhousie University and in the Presby- 
terian College, Halifax. During his stu- 
dent years he taught for over a year, 1880- 
1, in Trinidad, in connection with our 
mission. On graduating he was called to 
Noel, N.S., where he was inducted, 31 May, 
1887. After five years he was called in 
1892 to Merigomish, where he has_ since 
labored. On the week preceding his 
death, he went to Noel, to attend the 
funeral of an aged lady, and remained to 
preach on Sabbath. At the evening ser- 
vice, he stopped in the midst of his ser- 
mon, asked to be excused as he was not 
feeling well, and sat down. Friends hurri- 
ed to him. He said he had never felt as 
he did then. He became unconscious and 
soon passed away, in the pulpit, where he 
had began his ministry more than twenty 
years before. 

As a youth he was amember of the 
writer’s congregation, and were it not that 
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these notices are restricted to a simple 
statement of facts, we would like to pay 
tribute to his lovable character and de- 
voted work. 


Rev. JAMES Stuart. D.D., died at Prescott 
on the 30th of January, ult., aged sixty-six 
years. He was born at Kirkwall, Ont., in 
1842. He was educated in the public school 
of his native place, in the Galt Grammar 
School, and in Knox College, Toronto, gra- 
duating in 1871. On his licensure he was 
called to Pakenham, where he labored eight 
years, and from thence to Prescott in 1880, 
where he was pastor for twenty-eight years 
until his death. He was honored by his 
Alma Mater, with the degree D.D. in 1898. 


REv. RopERICK McLEAN, minister at 
Hampden, Que. died there on the 27th day 
of January, ult., aged fifty-six years. He 
was born in Scotland, and studied in Edin- 
burgh. He came out to P. E. Island as a 
probationer, in 1885, and was called to 
Valleyfield, P.E.I., where he was ordained 
and inducted, and labored for twenty-one 
years. In May, 1906, he accepted a call to 
Hampden, Que., but in little more than a 
year later his work was done, and he en- 
tered into rest. 
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MY KINGDOM. 
By Lovisa May ALCOTT. 


A little kingdom I possess, 

Where thoughts and feelings dwell, 
And very hard I find the task 

‘Of governing it well. 
For passion tempts and troubles me, 
A wayward will misleads, 
And selfishness its shadow casts 

On all my words and deeds. 


I do not ask for amy crown 
But that which all may win, 

Nor seek to conquer any world 
Except the one within. 

Be Thou my Guide until I find, 
Led by a tender hand, 

Thy happy kingdom in myself, 
And dare to take command. 


The world is but a vestibule of an im- 
mortal life. Every action of our lives 
touches on some chord that will vibrate 
in eternity. 
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ARRIVAL IN FORMOSA. 
LETTER From Rev. DuncAN McLEoD. 


Tamsui, Formosa. 
27 December, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Armstrong,— 

A few words from “Far Formosa.” We 
are here a month to-day, and have been 
real well in health since our arrival. A 
very warm welcome awaited us from our 
missionaries. We are quite at home with 
them. We are glad that God turned our 
faces eastward to Formosa. 

It is hard to bear the long silence, before 
being able to speak to the people, especially 
when one has two good languages (Gaelic 
and English) for mother tongues. Never- 
theless, the joy of expectancy bears us 
buoyantly along as we think of the days 
when our tongues will be once more at 
liberty. I believe it is a great matter to 
put one’s soul and life into the thorough 
study of the language. 

Weare getting very much attached to 
the Chinese. In fact everywhere they draw 
unconsciously on one’s sympathies. 

I met a Japanese soldier in our prayer 
meeting this evening. He wanted a Chinese 
New Testament. He had an English New 
Testament in his hand, and inquired about 
the services very sympathetically indeed. 
How one craves for words in Chinese or 
Japanese to express one’s thoughts. 

We are glad and _ profoundly thankful 
that St. Paul’s, Brandon, has, according to 
the Presbyterian, undertaken our support. 
A new relation has been already begotten 
between us and the people we left behind 
us in Brandon. A real connection exists. 

Dr. Ferguson, has his hands full. There 
were over sixty patients at the Dispensary 
yesterday. 

We have had lovely weather since our 
arrival, a few rainy days, but not half so 
bad as the heavy mists of old Scotia, and 
considerably warmer. Everything. green 
and healthful except the poor souls that 
move about in (many of them) rotten 
bodies. Such sights at the Dispensary. 

The scenery of Formosa is well describ- 
ed by others. The town of Tamsui, filthy 
though it be, is situated in a most beauti- 
ful spot. But beauty is nothing to the 
multitudes who live a mere existence in 
narrow streets and lanes, outwardly not a 
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_ great deal above the creatures that are 


their life companions. 

What a goal to work for, the winning of 
Formosa to a life of pure morals and a 
hope for the world to come. The Cross can 
do it; so we will preach the message of the 
Cross as the years roll on. 


A STORY FROM FORMOSA. 
By Dr. J. F. FERGUSON. 


A regrettable yet amusing incident let 
me mention:— 

One of the native Christians went into 
the heathen temple at the market place to 
sea a friend who was inspecting children 
that had been vaccinated there. 

While his friend was busy, he wandered 
around the building. Going up to the 
large idol he placed his hand on its nose 
and was surprised to find the nose drop off 
in his hand. He hurriedly stuck it on again 
with saliva. 

A few of the bystanders, principally 
children, were angered by this insult offered 
to their God, and immediately reported it 
to the loafers of the market place who were 
anxious for some excitement. A mob of 
some forty or fifty were gathered and led 
to his house to seize him and beat him. 
Fortunately for the native Christian, when 
the mob reached his house he was in my 
dispensary. A messenger was sent to tell 
him to hide on the mission property until 
the matter should be settled. 

A meeting of the head men and two or 
three of the Christians was called. Some of 
the bitter opponents of Christianity de- 
manded that he should be compelled to 
bow down and worship the idol for four 
hours. The chief man of the temple, how- 
ever, is friendly to the Christians. I have 
been in his house on several occasions to 
treat his child—and he influenced them to 
accept a find of three dollars to buy a new 
flag for heathen processions. 

There is a superstition that if an idol’s 
nose falls off there will be an increased num- 
ber of deaths in’ the town, hence the great 
excitement. 

We have taken two or three good fami- 
lies from the temple this year, which has 
caused considerable indignation among the 
heathen. Plague too was raging in the town 
and people were very careful not to offend 
their gods of wood and stone lest they be 
smitten. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF INDIA. 
By our MISSIONARY, Rev. W. A. WILSON. 


Dear Record,— 


The fourth General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in India met in Cal- 
cutta in the interval between Christmas 
and New Year’s. It was an imposing 
sight to see assembled there the _ re- 
presentatives from nearly every Presbyte- 
rian Mission in India, foreigners from 
Great Britain, America and Canada, and 
Indians from all the great Provinces of 
their land, gathered from all castes and of 
divers mother-tongues, all united in one 
body, representing the Presbyterian Church 
in India, cherishing a common faith in the 
one Redeemer. 

At the hour appointed, the moderator, a 
native pastor from Bombay, robed in 
gown and bands, conducted Divine service, 
giving an excellent sermon, in the course 
of which he took occasion to voice the 
aspirations of the Indian Christians for a 
united, self-governing church. 

The new moderator chosen was Sir Alex- 
ander Fraser, Lieutenant Governor of Ben- 
gal, the honored son of a missionary. He 
is an elder of the native church, and a 
good moderator he made. His legal train- 
ing, his Knowledge of affairs, his skill in 
guiding counsels, his power of clear, con- 
cise speech, his great sympathy with the 
native Church, and his earnest piety and 
devotion to Christ’s work, all made for 
efficiency and dispatch in conducting the 
business of the Assembly. 

‘’he opinion was unanimous that in this 
case the elder Moderator was a great suc- 
cess. 

At the close of the service, after a few 
preliminary matters preparing for the busi- 
ness of the Assembly were disposed of, the 
Lord’s Supper was observed, at which Dr. 
Wherry of Ludhiana presided. It was good 
to be there and to join in a gathering of 
so many tribes and tongues and _ peoples 
and nations, to commemorate the shedding 
of that Blood by which they were purchas- 
ed unto God. 

Next day the regular work of the As- 
sembly was entered upon. Reports from 
its various Committees were read and dis- 
cussed, overtures were considered and such 
business done as falls to General Assem- 
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blies the world over. One could have wish- 
ed to see more of the Indian members take 
part, but the majority had never been in 
a General Assembly before and were na- 
turally diffident. Some however, showed 
that with experience the Indians will be 
able to grapple earnestly with the pro- 
blems of a self-governing church. 

Among the matters of more general in- 
terest dealt with was the question of 
union amongst the Evangelical Churches in 
India. At the previous Assembly, a com- 
mittee of twenty Indians and two Euro- 
peans had been appointed to correspond 
with other churches and missions on the 
question of a wider union. 

The report of the committee showed that 
the action of the Assembly in proposing 
efforts for the consolidation of the Chris- 
tian forces in India met with much appro- 
val in several of the larger branches of 
the church, notably, the Methodist, the 
Baptist and the Congregational. 

During the year the question has-been 
discussed in magazines, newspapers, and in 
Church Conferences and Councils, with a 
due appreciation of the difficulties and of 
the possibilities of the situation, and in a 
tone that gives much encouragement to 
those who are longing and labouring for 
union. 

The poverty of the Indian Church and 
the vast area of the country, presented 
such difficulties to a meeting of a large 
representative joint-committee of the va- 
rious churches willing to negotiate, that 
in the meantime this has not been found 
practicable. 

The: Assembly in continuing its com- 
mittee to pursue the object, authorized it 
to appoint a small sub-committee, as a 
more feasible plan, through which the As- 
sembly might get into touch with other 
churches. The following are the conclu- 
sions of the committee, based on the in- 
formation and opinions elicited from wva- 
rious churches and societies. 

(1) There is among Indian Christians 
generally a very strong desire for the for- 
mation of a united Indian Church. 

(2) With this desire there is wide and 
warm sympathy among many representa- 
tives of the Home Churches. 

(3) Difficulties relating to Creed, Ad- 
ministration, Polity and General Organhiza- 
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tion may in time be solved by the various 
branches of the church seizing every op- 
portunity for fellowship in worship and co- 
operation in work, and further, making ef- 
forts to create such opportunities. 

(4) In the meantime owing to geographi- 
cal and linguistic obstacles to an all-India 
United Church, it is desirable that where 
local unions are feasible, these be formed 
on such lines as will permit their standing 
in a federal relation to each other, thus 
facilitating their merging into a more 
widely embracing union. 

The Assembly’s Committee was em- 
powered to meet with similar committees 
of other churches, for the purpose of draw- 
ing up a statement of fundamental doc- 
trines, and basal principles of polity, to be 
submitted to the Assembly and to other 
churches willing to negotiate towards 
union, as a basis of a federal union, or of 
such a union as will permit the missions, 
with their foreign members, toretain their 
connection where desired, with their home 
churches, and to carry on their work and 
to follow the modes of worship to which 
they are attached, and at the same time 
permit the Indian Christians to join in an 
organization that would tend to give ex- 
pression to a common spiritual life, to af- 
ford opportunities for mutual counsel and 
fellowship, and to develop a spirit of self- 
government and independence through its 
being in harmony with the genius, charac- 
ter and social conditions of the Indian peo- 
ple. 

In the meantime, it will greatly facilitate 
the cause of union if churches of different 
denominations, in cities and _ districts 
where it is possible, that recognize the 
evangelical character of each other’s creed 
and the validity of each other’s ministry, 
would give expression to the spiritual unity 
that now exists, by their ministers fre- 
quently exchanging pulpits, their members 
meeting for the joint observance of the 
Lord’s Supper in each other’s churches 
from time to time, and by local conferences 
for the promotion of a richer spiritual life. 

As we cannot move faster than the gene- 
ral sentiment will allow, it may be that 
federal union will have to be the first step. 
This will be a disappointment to many of 
the Indian Christians, but we have to take 
things as we find them and work to better 
things. 
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The union in South India between the 
churches of the South India Synod and the 
Congregationalist churches, will no doubt, 
help to prepare the way for similar unions 
in different parts of the country, which will 
be determined by linguistic and geographi- 
cal considerations. 

The South India Synod, at the time of 
the union of the various branches of the 
Presbyterian Church in one General As- 
Sembly, four years ago, asked permission 
to continue negotiations with the Congre- 
gationalists, as the negotiations for union 
with them were in progress and even far 
advanced. 


The Assembly expressed its approval of 
these efforts, and so when at this Assemblv 
that Synod intimated thar these were now 
completed, and requested permission _ to 
consummate the union there was only one 
course open. 

it was a regret to many that it seemed 
necessary, owing to technical difficulties, 
perhaps, that the South India Synod should 
separate from the Assembly, even though 
it should be only for a time, and in the in- 
terests of a wider union eventually. How- 
ever it was resolved to grant the desired 
request to transfer the Synod when the 
union is consummated, to bid the brethren 
God-speed, and to assure them that the 
Assembly is ready to enter into federal 
union with the United Church, and will 
welcome its delegates at its next meeting. 

Messrs. Wilson and Steele were appoint- 
ed a deputation to visit the United Church 
at its first meeting in General Assembly 
which it is expected will be early in July. 

Negotiations for a similar union between 
the Synod of the Central Provinces and 
Bombay, with the Congregational bodies 
within its bounds are in progress. 

It thus looks as if it will be by means 
of local unions first that the ideal of a 
united Church for all India will be realiz- 
ed. 

The next Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Cuurch will meet in Ludhiana in Decem- 
ber 1909, in the church whence first issued 
more than forty years ago, the appeal to 
Christendom for a week of prayer at the 
beginning of each new year. 
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His Highness, the Raja of Dhar, India, in 
reply to addresses from various bodies and 
dignitaries in the State, presented to him 
on the occasion of his. accession to power 
as successor to his late honored father, the 
Maharajah, Sir Anand Rao Powar, among 
other things said:—‘‘I take this opportunity 
to thank you Miss O’Hara, and the Cana- 
dian Mission for the good works of charity 
you are all doing in my State, and I shall 
always be glad to help you as my illustrious 
fatner- has done.’ Dr- Rs. P! Mackay, when 
in India, met the new ruler and formed a 
very high estimate of him. Our F. M. 
Committee, W. D., has sent him a message 
of congratulation and good wishes. 


LETTER FROM REV. MURDOCK 
MACKENZIE, D.D. 


Chang te fu, Honan, 


28 November, 1907. 
Dear Mr. Bruce,— 


“You will have heard long ago the 
series of trying experiences from illness in 
the mission families, through which not a 
few of our number have been passing this 
year. Not since 1894 have we, as a mis- 
sion, passed through similar scenes to those 
of this year. May we be wise to profit by 
God’s teaching in the school of affliction. 

Dr. R. P. Mackay came in September. 
| had him for eleven days in my section. 
In that time we visited seven districts. 
He spoke twenty-three times. His ad- 
dresses were wonderfully helpful. The 
Chinese were simply charmed with him. 
They listened with the greatest interest, 
toox in most of what he said and at once 
gave him a place in their hearts. We were 
all sorry when the tour was over, and he 
had to go and spend the same length of 
time with Mr. Goforth. His visit will be 
long cherished as one of God’s great gifts 
to us. 

When through with Mr. Goforth he went 
south, and Mr. Mitchell took him over a 
good part of some sections of his field. 
Then he went on to Huai Ching and was 
guided by the brethren there over their 
wide domain, coming back to Wei Hui for 
Conference. 

The Chinese desired that the Conference 
should be held late in the Autumn, on ac- 
count of the unusually late season and 
poor harvest. 

The Wei Hui 


brethren erected a large 
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mat tent, capable of seating between four 
and five hundred. There were between 
three and four hundred in attendance. All 
sections of the field were represented. 
We had, each day, a Canadian and a 
Chinese chairman. Mr. Slimmon led the 
Singing, and acted as official interpreter for 
Dr. Mackay. The latter spoke on ‘The 
Holy Spirit;” “Lessons from our Mission 
fields,’ and preached on Sabbath morning. 
We had a number of excellent addresses, 


both from Canadians and Chinese. We 
were greatly delighted with our Chinese 
brethren and the part they took in the 


meetings. 

Following the Chinese meetings we had 
a three days’ conference with Dr. Mackay. 
Monday afternoon was given to business 
and prayer, Monday evening to prayer and 


praise, the whole day Tuesday to prayer, 
confession, humiliation, testimony and re- 
solution. 


It was one of the most memorable days | 
have spent in Honan. If God was ever in 
our midst, searching all hearts, it was 
then. We found it good to be there. The 
memory of that day will remain through 
life with some of us. It should make us al} 
the better for life’s duties. We cannot ex- 
press in words what we owe to Dr. Mackay, 
and he left us all with a place in our hearts 
from which it would be hard to remove him. 


We are meeting every evening this week 
at Changte, prior to the communion next 
Lord’s Day. If a fuller blessing does not 
come soon we will wait until it does. 
God wills to bless us and we require to 
wait in penitence, confession, faith and 
surrender at His throne. I leave for a tour 
of the eastern part of the field next week. 


The crops have been almost an entire 
failure, and that is affecting work in all 
lines. The roads are infested with robbers 


and men and women hesitate about moving 


away from their villages, unless impera- 
tively called on to do so. Some are sufter- 
ing from lack of life’s necessaries this 
year. 


Mrs. Chang, the Bible woman, died just 
on the eve of the Conference, and 1S 
greatly missed. One after another of our 
Chinese workers is called away this year. 
Others will soon take their places, and 
the work of the Lord is bound to go for- 
ward for He ever lives. 
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In studying this map, note,— 

1. The outline of Korea. 

2. The surrounding water—Sea of Japan, 
Korea Strait, Yellow sea. 


3. Outline of part of Japan on 8. E. corner. 


4. Our three main stations—Song Chin, 
Ham Heung, Wonsan. 


not our 
Pyeng 


mission centres, 
Sorai, 


5. Some other 
own, but of interest to us, 
Yang, Seoul, (the Capital). 

6. Some historic places of the Japo-Russian 
war—Port Arthur, Wei Hai Wei, Chefoo, 
Liao-yang, Mukden, Yalu River, Chemulpo, 
Fusan, Viadivostok. 
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COUNCIL MEETINGS IN KOREA. 
By Rev. A. EF: Rozz. 


The General Council of Evangelical 
Missions in Korea. 


Held its third Annual Meeting this last 
year in Seoul, and was largely attended. 

The Committee on Harmonization of Doc- 
trine reported that they had found no diffi- 
culty in harmonizing the doctrines of the 
churches represented in the council, as the 
work had been already done for them by 
the Union Committee of the Canadian 
Churches, and they presented to the coun- 
cil, as a report of progress, the statement 
of doctrine prepared by the Canadian Com- 
mittee. 

The Committee on Harmonization of 
Polity reported encouraging progress. 

Several missions have already entered 
into agreement as to division of territory 
and the Council hopes to soon complete 
the division in such a way as to work the 

whole field to the best advantage and has- 
ten the full evangelization of Korea. 


The Council of Presbyterian Missions. 


Met in Pyeng Yang and was marked by 
a spirit of earnest prayer and humble de- 
pendence on God as we faced the consum- 
mation of years of planning and working 
in the organization of one Presbyterian 
Church of Korea. 


Presbytery of Korea 


Was duly organized on Septem- 
ber fifteenth, with forty-nine minis- 
ters and fifty-four elders. The feature of 
the Presbytery was the ordination to the 
ministry of seven Korean brethren who 
have completed the five years’ course of 
study in the Theological Classes in Pyeng 
Yang. These are the first Korean Presby- 
terian pastors. 

In the ordination I laid my hand on the 
head of the man whose Macedonian cry to 
our Canadian Church brought me to Korea. 
This was So Kung Jo, the elder at Soria, 
in whose home our pioneer, McKenzie, liv- 
ed and died. 

Another is one who was converted in 
Wonsan and labored as a helper in the 
early days of the church there. 
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FACING A CRISIS IN KOREA. 
BY ONE OF THE MISSIONARIES. 


Now is the time to evangelize Korea. 
The country has been shaken to the roots 
by the political changes. The people have 
been aroused out of the lethargy of ages, 
and now is the time to reach them with the 
Gospel. With Japan in power the pros- 
pects are that the people will soon be 
materialized if they are not Christianized. 
When this takes place there will be deat 
ears and hardened hearts instead of the 
present willingness to listen and respond. 

The Presbyterian Church in Korea reports 
this year an increase in members and ad- 
herents of nearly thirteen thousand. The 
Methodist Churches report similar increases. 

Other Foreign Mission 


Boards are re- 
cognizing the need and opportunity and 
making an effort to meet it. The U.S. 


Southern Presbyterian Church sent out this 
year twelve new workers; the Southern 
Methodist Church sent eleven. A promi- 
hent elder from the U. S. After inspecting 
conditions here, urged the Northern Presby- 
terian Mission in its Annual Meeting, to 
ask for forty new workers to be sent out 
in the next two years. 

The missions in Korea are recognizing 
the crisis and in order to prevent waste of 
energy from overlapping work and to most 
Speedily evangelize the whole country, are, 
through the General Evangelical Council, 
blocking out the territory for the various 
missions. 

The other missions call to our church to 
quickly and fully man the territory assign- 
ed to us and speedily evangelize the needy 
north. 

The evangelization of Korea is in sight. 
If our church and the other churches do 
their part Korea may become the first fully 
evangelized country in Asia and aid in the 
evangelization of the Orient. 

We need at once two ordained men, two 
lady workers and a doctor. We repeat Dr. 
R. P. MckKay’s recent appeal on behalf of 
Korea: “Can the lEHastern Church not 
send several live men. Be sure they are 
live men. The Eastern Church never had 
Such an opening.’’ 

“Can you not measure up to this—the op- 
portunity of your history as a mission 
Church.” 
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GENERAL NOTES ON KOREA. 


In this issue is given a review of the 
work in Korea for the past year. 


An outline map is also given showing our 
three main stations, Wonsan, Ham Heung 
and Song Chin. 


Our field, speaking generally, lies up and 
down the east coast of Korea, between the 
dotted line on the map and the sea. The 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., has the West- 
ern part of Korea. 

There are many outstations 
besides those marked. 


in our field 


A study of the map shows, Port Arthur, 
taken by Japan from Russia; Seoul, the 
Capital of Korea; Chemlpo, the port of 
Seoul; Pyeng Yang, where the Presbyterian 
Church, U.S.A., has a college for training a 
native ministry; Sorai, where our own Mac- 
kenzie lived and died; the Yalu river, fa- 
mous in the history of the late war; Muk- 
den, the Capital of Manchuria; the railway 
from Fusan to Mukden, built by the Japa- 
shnese for war purposes; Vladivostock, a 
hussian stronghold; the Straits of Korea, 
where Russia’s fleet was destroyed. 


“Foremost among all 
times we deem the present situation in 
Korea,” are the opening words of the 
February issue of “The Missionary Re- 
view of the World.’ In that situation our 
church has a very practical interest. A 
study of the sketch map, and of the re- 
view of the work in our three main sta- 
tions, will give an intelligent idea of our 
state in that country. 

The ‘Missionary Review’ continues— 
Here is a nation that up to 1882 was one 
of the Hermit peoples. It was death to a 
foreigner to land there, or to a native to 
harbor one. Twenty year ago seven con- 
verts secretly gathered around the Lord’s 
table. This year there are 15,700, in 1389 
churches of the Presbyterian denomination 
alone, representing nearly 60,000 adherents. 

“And taking all Protestant denomina- 
tions together, there are about 120,000 
Christians among these thirteen millions, 
and, if there were enough missionaries to 
guide this infant church, Korea might be 
evangelized with incredible rapidity, for all 
things are now ready—except the Church 
at home.” 


the signs of the 
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SONG CHIN STATION FOR 1907. 


Missionaries Appointed. 
Rev. Robert Grierson, M.D., 1898 
Mrs. Robert Grierson 1898 
Miss Catherine Mair, B.A. 1905 
Rev. vAs RU a Ross. Awe bi: 1907 


In presenting the seventh Annual Report 
of the Song Chin Station after six and a 
half years of labor, we desire first of all to 
praise God for glorifying His name by His 


own power in this pioneer field. In spite 
of many hindrances, the war and other 
causes operating in 1904, and the very 


small force of workers, God has raised up 
to Himself a church in the Northeast of 


Korea numbering seventy-four adult com- 
municants, with ninty-three catechumen 
probationers, a total Christian community 


of over five hundred, who have already 
erected six church buildings, and last year 
contributed for all purposes the sum of 
$420.00. 


The Song Chin field’is territorially by 
far the largest..in our mission. Of the 
thirty counties comprising the whole mis- 
sion territory, Song Chin is responsible for 
Sixteen besides the ever-increasing popula- 
tion in the new Korean territory across the 
Tuman, and the emigrants to Russian soil. 

In past times when there were only a 
few scattered Christians here and there, it 
was quite proper for the Song Chin Staff 
to nominally supervise this vast territory; 
but now that there are established 
churches in nine counties and urgent calls 
from many of the others for evangeliza- 
tion, the situation is changed, and either a 
strong reinforcement of Song Chin, or a 
redistribution of the fields, is imperative. 
At present the field comprizes all the 
Northwest of Korea, north of and including 
Puk Chung, Kapsan and Sam Su. 


The return of Dr. Grierson and family 
from furlough in November 1906, permitted 
the reopening of the station closed during 
their absence. That they might: not be 
entirely alone, the Mission sent Miss Mair to 
work with them for several months, and 
appointed the new missionary, Rev. A. R. 
Ross, to join the station on his arrival. 

His coming in May to raise Song Chin 
from a one man station was a welcome 


w 
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event, even though it meant the lamented 
withdrawal of Miss Mair and the reversal 
to a “one woman” station. Up to the 
present time Mrs. Grierson has faced the 
women’s work alone, and striven as best 
she could to teach the women believers; 
but now the task has grown beyond her 
power, and the Song Chin station, in view 
of the large groups. of women needing in- 
Struction, issues it’s call for more lady 
workers. 

Miss Mair helped in our station for five 
and a half months, teaching a weekly 
class of women, a class of boys in Sunday 
School, helped in the day school, and took 
one itinerating trip with Mrs. Grierson. 
Mr. Ross, while mainly engaged in lan- 
guage study has been of great service in 
presiding over the church in the pastsr’s 
absence, and by addresses through his in- 
terpreter. 


General Evangelistic Work. 


The, growth of the work in the mountain 
interior, and the inception of work in the 
farther north are the outstanding features 
of last year’s work. The growth in Sam 
Su county with the building of two new 
churches in adjoining towns there, led Dr. 
and Mrs. Grierson with their family to 
undertake the journey through the moun- 
tains to open the buildings and hold a 
week’s study class with the Christians. 

The attendapce at the closing Sunday 
morning service was over two hundred, 
and God’s blessing was manifested in abun- 
dant measure. The people here are nearly 
all from Pyeng An Province, having moved 
up in troublous war times, and they have 
the energy, open mindedness and genero- 
sity that so distinguishes Pyeng An people. 
This group is one hundred and twenty miles 
from Song Chin, and on the round trip the 
missionary party had to travel three hun- 
dred miles of very mountainous country. 

It was here that one of the Christians, 
preaching in the market square, reminded 
his hearers that all the cows in the mar- 


ket nowadays.are brought over from Pyeng: 


An Province, where Christians are very nu- 
merous—because by ceasing to sacrifice 
cows to the evil spirits, the Pyeng An 
people had plenty to export. He_ also 
warned them of the terrible danger to Ham 
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Kyung province from the rise of Christian- 
ity in other parts, and the colder reception 
Siven it here. “Why”, he said, raising his 
voice to make it carry to the outer edge 
of the assembled crowd, ‘‘the devils driven 
by Christianity out of the other twelve pro- 
vinces are all collecting up here in this 
wicked district, and a nice time they will 
give you if you don’t look out.” 

The inception of work in the farther 
north, including the northern capital Kyung 
Sung, is very gratifying. The missionaries 
have been unable to visit it and the work 
so far has been developed only by colpor- 
teurs and helpers; but latest reports make 
it imperative for a missionary to follow the 
opening at an early date. “Who will go 
for us?” 

Indeed, from all sides come calls to the 
missionary that he cannot at all heed. 
Twice have messengers come from north 
of the Tuman, in Manchurian territory, from 
Korean communities that desire instruc- 
tion in the Gospel. North of Song Chin 
there are now a _ score of places where 
Christians are reported whom the mission- 
ary has not yet seen, and all this. the 
growth of the present year. Thus the 
truth spreads in advance of the missionary. 

Searcely second to these encouraging 
features in the extremities of the field is 
the increasing interest of the Song Chin local 
population in the church. This year, for 
the first time, numbers of the local gentry 
of Song Chin who have held off very far 
from us began to attend church. 


The rapid growth of Song Chin, both as 
a Japanese port and as a Korean county 
Seat, has been very gratifying. Including 
the suburbs there are now over six hundred 
Korean houses within easy distance of our 
church, a local constituency of four thou- 
sand people, and rapidly growing. In a 
suburb five miles distant, from which a 
single believer faithfully trudged to the 
central church for years, a little group has 
now arisen which meets locally for wor- 
ship. 

Near at hand to Song Chin, i.e., thirty 
miles away to the south, across a moun- 
tain range two thousand feet high, we 
have an encouraging work in the city of 
Tan Chun. Here are about a hundred be- 
lievers who are zealously serving the Lord. 
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Imperfect but Zealous Christians. 


They are imperfect Christians in many 
ways, in motive and in knowledge. For ex- 
ample, one man who first heard the Gospel 
from our Bible woman Dorcas, said that he 
would not really decide to believe until he 
had met the missionary, because he did not 
want it said that he had been converted 
by a woman. He wanted, he said, to be a 
convert of the missionary himself. 

Another new believer, with a fierce, mis- 
taken zeal, turned out of doors his mother 
and wife, because they would not believe 
with him. When they returned repentant, 
saying, “Yes, of course, we will have to be- 
lieve;” the said, “well, do you know what 
that includes? It means that you have 
got to learn to read the Bible; now sit 
right down here with me and begin to 
learn the alphabet.” It is said that the 
education thus rudely begun has_ borne 
fruit, and that they are now earnest be- 
lievers. 

This young man, himself a humble shop 
keeper, contributed two hundred nyang 
(the highest subscription) toward the new 
church they are building, and he originally 
made it five hundred, which the other mem- 
bers forced him to reduce because he could 
not afford it. 

We went over there to see the building 
operations, and going about noon to view 
the grading of the site, found this young 
man alone, with a pick-axe in hand, dig- 
ging at the rock-bank which was being 
levelled for the church. He was oblivious 
to all his surroundings, and every time he 
raised his pick he jumped a foot in the air, 
and brought down his whole weight upon 


the tool. His home, money, time, and 
strength are all for Jesus. 

Colportage. 
The rough, hard pioneer work in our 


field has been done by the four colporteurs 
of the Bible Society who have been carry- 
ing the Scriptures to the hamlets, towns 
and cities of our province. We have had 
gales exceeding anything ever seen before, 
and as these will not return void we look 
for increasing prosperity in evangelistic 
work. There are also two very earnest 
Bible women, one of whom (Monica, we 
call her) is supported by a single Christian 
in Wonsan. 
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Educational and Medical Work. 


Alas, at this time when Korea is calling 
aloud for education and building school 
houses in every community, our only educa- 
tional institution is one primary school of 
some twenty boys in the central _ station. 
This school is of too low a grade to educate 
the big boys and young men who have 
grown up in our church, and we have had 
the pain of seeing these leave our low 
grade church school to study in heathen 


- schools that have instructors more or less 


versed in “‘the new learning.” 

Worst of all, we have not in our whole 
mission an institution equipped for the 
training of the numerous school teachers 
that are now needed, and our young men 
are compelled to go toSeoulor Pyeng Yang 
to get training. Four splendid young men 
from Song Chin field are now studying in 
these centres, but our mission must at an 
early date inaugurate educational work 
nearer home if we are to have an educated 
ministry and an intelligent Christian com- 
munity. 

Dr. Grierson, while attending to the evan- 
gelistic work of the whole field, itinerated 
in it and in other mission appointments 
one hundred and five days out of the eleven 
months of mission year; he has aiso treat- 
ed some three hundred patients from his 
own home, and has now fitted up a new dis- 
pensary in the Korean town, where with a 
Korean assistant, he hopes to do in addi- 
tion to full ministerial work a wide medi- 
cal and surgical work. 


Prospects and Immediate Needs. 


There are signs of abundance of rain in 
Northern Ham Kyung Do. As never be- 
fore the people are opening their hearts to 
the Gospel. We need, therefore, a greatly 
increased staff, especially as the only senior 
missionary being in medical work, cannot 
do full justice to the evanglistic work, and 
we request an immediate reinforcement of 
a married missionary and a single lady 
worker. In view of the fact that our sta- 
tion has been reinforced by Mr. Ross, and 
in view of these other anticipated addi- 
tions, we make request for a new mission- 
ary residence. 
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HAM HEUNG STATION FOR 1907. 


Missionaries Arrived in Korea. 
Rev. D. M. McRae 1898 
Mrs. D. M. McRae 1900 
Miss Louise H. McCully 1900 
Miss Catherine F. Mair 1905 
Rev. L. L. Young 1906 


Statistics of Ham Heung Station. 


Ham Heung City Church: 


Communicants on roll.. Nh ap ves 
CaLCOOMINGN SOR ATOM y tau. one) eae: Van oA 
Catechumens rec’d. during year... .. 27 
Baptized during) theivrvyears. (e030. 4 
Contributions .. .. (gold) $451.86 
Outstations. 
COMIN iGants sone Toles i rye Hie 253 
Catechumens on roll.. Rt Bae ews 
Catechumens rec’d. during year .. ..145 
Baptized during the-year.. .. .. .. ..108 
Contributions. . .- (gold) $583.12 


Another year in this the land of our 
adoption. As we look back our hearts are 
filled with gratitude to Him who has thus 
far led us so gently. 

A privilege appreciated in proportion to 
the isolation of our station, where a 
foreigner is almost never seen, was the 
visit of Rev. R. P. McKay, D.D., of Canada, 
and Rev. J. Goforth, of Honan, China. 
Their stay among us, while all too short, 


will long remain in the memory of both 
missionaries and Koreans. 

Among the latter a new interest has 
been awakened in Canadian and Chinese 


churches and the fact of world-wide Chris- 
tian brotherhood realized as never before. 
- It was a rare privilege, indeed, to have 
even a few days of fellowship with one who, 
like Dr. McKay, has a wide knowledge of 
missions, and is, therefore, able not only 
to give intelligent advice on the field, but 
to throw a flood of light on all missionary 
problems, when he shall have returned 
to the homeland. 

We have missed the companionship of 
Mr. W. W. Taylor, late of the Manchu 
Syndicate, who left Ham Heung early in 
the Spring for Pyeng An. During his stay 
in Ham Heung he gave many and sub- 
stantial proofs of his interest and sympa- 
thy in our work, and our thanks are due 
him for kindnesses innumerable. 
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City Work. 


The city work has seen its ups and 
downs this year, the billeting of Japanese 
soldiers on the native houses caused man) 
to leave the city, and among those were a 
number who had attended our church. 

There have been other troubles. One 
day the boys’ school teacher came to the 
moksa (pastor) with the confession that 
he had fallen into sin and wanted advice 
on the matter. The unfortunate 
to give up the school and along 
another have his name removed 
church roll. This was a severe 
our work, 


man had 
with 
from the 
trial in 


We have too, our encouragements. Out 
from the city church there goes a number 
of workers on Sabbath morning to the vil- 
lages on the great Ham Heung plain. In 
five of them a foothold has been 
and a nucleus of work begun. 

While we are attending our Annual Meet- 
ing some of our leaders have taken the 
advanced school boys out to teach in the 
schools in the outstations while they hold 
Bible classes for the adults in these 
churches. The men engage in _ various 
branches of active church work, and so 
every one is taking a part, everyone is 
made to feel his and her share of the re 
sponsibility. 

Although we have not been allowed to 
visit the jail, we have still ‘been able tu 
keep somewhat in touch with them. Let- 
ters of cheer from the prisoners, accompani- 
ed by little offerings made from straw 
shoes which they sell on the street wher 
out at work in the chain gang, have come 
to us with the request that we remember 
them in prayer. 


gained, 


Ham Heung ‘City Class. 


This year the city class was well at- 
tended by the country groups, one group 
of over thirty coming in a body with their 
pots and little sacks of rice. A house on 
the mission compound was provided for 
them and faithful was the study done by 
the Cheng Pyeng men and boys. 

Dr. Grierson and Mr. Robb assisted at 
this class. 

At its close about four hundred days of 


preaching was volunteered by both men 
and women, some a week, others’ two 
weeks, and others for longer periods. Not 


content with their sending out an evan- 


Gis 


velist, they must go out themselves to do 
personal work in villages and towns. 
b 
Election of Elders. 
This year steps were taken for the 


election of two elders, Cha Eul Kyung and 
Kim Chang Bo were chosen by the city 
church, but on the eve of their ordination 


Cha Eul Kyung “crossed the bar.’ The 
other, a man fifty-six years of age has 
had considerable experience in Christian 


work; he is an earnest student of the 
Word of God, and has the respect of the 
church. 

Choir. 


A new and interesting improvement in 
our church services has been the choir of 
boys from the advanced school trained to 
lead the singing each Sabbath. 


City Sunday School. 


The Sunday morning gathering of men 
and boys is first of all converted into a 
Sunday School. The men are divided into 
three or four groups in the church build- 
ing while the boys, big and small, adjourn 
to the day school room on the same com- 
pound. Mr. McRae is assisted by the na- 
tive deacons, and some of the more ad- 
vanced Christians, as he teaches the men, 
while Miss McCully has as her staff for the 
boys our personal teachers, Sok and Cho, 
With three of the more advanced school 
boys. 

These latter vie with each other in try- 
ing to get the little fellows to recite per- 


fectly the, title and golden text of the 
lesson and sutceed to a praiseworthy ex- 
tent. The lessons in the monthly periodi- 


cal have been followed with much profit. 
The women have been taught in the after- 


noon, the Bible women, Mary and Han- 
nah, being the missionaries’. assistants. 
We have not as yet a very well or- 
ganized school, but the women who can 
read have been following the prescribed 
lessons. 

The teachers’ meeting held each Satur- 
day afternoon has enabled us all to pre- 


pare for the work of -teathing. 


Women’s Work. 


The Sunday 
day evening 


afternoon gathering, Tues- 
and Thursday afternoon 
classes, are the regular services for women 
only, held during the year. The Sunday 
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meetings have been somewhat varied both 


as to plan of work and numbers, but a-° 
very late enrolling gives us at present 
ninety-five women in attendance with 


thirty-five girls and our plan is first teach- 
ing and then an address. 


Tuesday -evening the more advanced 
women gather with Miss McCully for 
study in the life of Christ, and on Thurs- 
day afternoon women and girls meet to- 
gether in the church to recite Catechism 
and Bible verses learned at home and to 
study a Bible lesson together. When the 
missionaries were not able to attend, Mary 
and Hannah carried on both of these week 
day classes. 


We have lately appointed among our wo- 
men “leaders of tens’? whose duty is to help 
in the oversight of the women, especially 
in regard to the attendance which, during 
the year, has been rather fitful. 


The zeal with which these nine “sip u 
chong” have entered upon their work has 
been both amusing and inspiring. The 
first Sunday that they were to perform 
their task of calling the rol!! we were en- 
tertained to find them all lined up when 
we went into the church and under the 
energetic direction of Mary having a reci- 
tal of their work. It was suggested that a 
more orderly way would be to open our 
service and secure quiet, to which they at 
Once acquiesced and then they got their 
first lesson. ° 


The fact that they had already become 
acquainted with their lists and could ac- 
count for absent ones was certainly an 
evidence that they had begun well. This 
makes us hopeful that among our women 
we may soon have other helpers beside the: 
Bible women who are already valuable 
assistants. 


The class for Bible women held in Won- 
san in May was attended by our women 
Mary, Hannah and Martha, and by the wife 
of Teacher Kim. The spiritual blessing 
the women received at this class has, we 
feel, made a difference in the work they 
have since done, and we rejoice in these 
humble instruments God can use for His 
glory. The need of teaching them presses 
upon us as a very important part of our 
work, for we believe that through them 
the heathen women of Korea must be 
reached. 


) 
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Book Room. 


In a little room on a main street of the 
city, a street thronged with thousands of 
people on market day, there can be seen 
a tall, slender Korean- busily hammering 
away at his silver trade, while round him 
gather his countrymen listening intently 
to some wonderful story. 

With his long arm the silversmith 
reaches for some books from the shelves 
and urges his hearers to buy and read for 
themselves this Gospel of God’s love. He 
has hammered and talked all day and as 
night comes on, round the same room may 
be seen policemen listening to every word 
that falls from the lips of the silversmith 
on the open ears of a group of young men 
enquiring the way of salvation. 

The police are cautious, yet eager to 
seize the preacher and imprison him on 
some false charge as‘they did last year. 
But night after night ’tis the message of 
God, night after night ’tis the study of the 
Divine Word. 

On Sabbath mornings these same young 
men may be seen wending their way to the 
church. In the Sabbath School they show 
that the Ten Commandments, the Shorter 
Catechism and the Word have been studi- 
ed in the crowded little bookroom. 

This room has been established during 
the past year by the silversmith, Yi Chu 
Han, and one of the missionaries. 


Church Building. 


As mentioned in our last year’s report, 
our church building is too small. Efforts 
to procure a larger one are _ proceeding 
slowly but surely. In December we were 
able to secure some two hundred and fifty 
large logs which had been cut in the city 
park and were offered for sale. 

To have had these removed by coolies 
would have added very considerably to the 
cost, so the church people decided to do 
the work themselves. For eight days, in a 
body, yangban (aristocrat) and coolie, old 
and young, with their moksas (pastors) 
and our friend, Mr. Taylor, vied with each 
other, as in long rows they tugged away 
merrily at the huge logs. 

One end of these was put upon a cart, 
the only available conveyance to be had, 
while the other trailed upon the ground, 
some fifty men and boys being necessary 
to handle one log. 
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Though the work was hard and many of 
the men unused to labor of so severe a 
kind, none murmured, for the “people hada 
mind to work.” When the last log was 
rolled to its place all joined heartily in 
the Doxology and then with bowed heads 
offered up a fervent prayer that the work 
so well begun might ever be attended by 
the Father’s blessing. 

At present the logs remain carefully 
piled up awaiting the procuring of a suit- 
able site and the collecting of a sufficient- 
ly large sum of money to warrant the 
completion of the building. 


Country Work. 


The country work this year has made 
fair progress, with the exception of Chin 
Heung where the church has been seriously 
retarded on account of some of the men 
falling into sin. 

In Moonchun the little church became 
too small, a larger building has been 
bought and a neat place of worship is in 
course of construction. 

The Massan group has just provided it- 
self with a small church. Namchikyung 
has done likewise, Orichun has followed in 
their steps. Not only have the groups de- 
veloped along this line, but their support 
of an evangelist and a Biblewoman shows 
a movement in a forward direction. 


Country Classes. 


Class work is one of our very important 
branches of work and up to the present 
we have never been able to meet the de- 
mand made upon us. 

This year eight classes for Bible study 


were held in the outstations. The people 
gather in from mountains, glens, and 
plains to attend. Keen is the interest 


manifested by all from the grown up men 
to the big boys and little lads. 

These classes are graded, one for leaders, 
one for baptized and one for catechumens 
and new believers where we have them up 
to fifty years of age learning to read “ah, 
yah,” the alphabet. In the evening evan- 
gelistic meetings are held where all are 
given an opportunity to speak: 

The eagerness with which they study, 
the marked progress in things spiritual, 
the grasp of essential truths, gives a joy 
and stimulus to the worker. 

The intense craving for Bible study, the 
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earnest pleading to stay just a little while 
longer to feed their hungering souls, their 
earger offers to entertain us and our 
Koreans if we will but tarry with them, is 
enough to make the coldest heart yearn to 
help them, 

The stress of work makes the worker 
pass on to others who are in like con- 
dition. More time. more laborers should 
be provided for this line of educational 
work. “I was an hungered and ye gave 
Me no meat, thirsty and ye gave Me no 
drink, naked and ye clothed Me not.” 

One good result of these classes has 
jeen the uniting of several of the groups 
to support Chen Kay Un as an evangelist 
and his wife as a Biblewoman. 


Sunday School Work in Country. 


As we visited one group and another we 
have been pleased to find that the introduc- 
tion of the monthly study periodical has 
been productive of good. As in the city school 
the recitation of the Ten Commandments 
and a question in the Shorter Catechism 
precedes the study of the lesson. Here too 
the morning congregation is first convened 
as a Sunday School and in severa! places 
we find they have divided into classes sepa- 
rately with four or five teachers. 

In less advanced places the whole con- 


gregation study with the leader of the 
group. We feel that these need the special 
prayer of our friends that the Great 


Teacher may lead them into “all truth” 
and “teach them all things’ as like “‘new 
born babes” they feed upon the “milk of 
the Word.” 


Women’s Work in Country. 


All the groups but two have been visited 
this year by either Mrs. McRae or Miss Mc- 
Cully, but as we look back we feel that we 
have accomplished but little of all that 
was to be done. In the spring Mrs. McRae 
accompanied her husband on a trip from 
Wonsan to Ham Heung, Mr. Yung taking 
his first itinerating trip with them. They 
stopped at eight different groups on the 
way, and at Tok Chi stayed long enough 
for Mrs. McRae to hold a class which was 
attended by about thirty Christian women 
and a number of heathen. 

Miss McCully visited the northern wors 
and reports an increased interest among 
the women in these churches. The fact 
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that many have learned to read has glad- 
dened our hearts, and we long to do more 
for these who as yet have had so little 
teaching. Martha has spent a great deal 
of time in the country preaching and sell- 
ing books, while Hannah and Mary have 
both done faithful work as they travelled 
with the missionaries or alone. 

A new woman who was employed for 
about four months travelled in the south- 
ern part of our field. We must not forget 
too to speak of our good woman, Rebecca, 
who, paid by the native church, has travel- 
led in the country between Moonchen and 
Ham Heung with her husband Chen, and 
has been, we believe, a witness for our 
Lord. 


Educational Work. 


This important part of mission work is 
pressing more upon us as not only in our 
city church, but in the smaller towns, we 
find the desire constantly on the increase 
to have the boys and girls given an educa- 
tian, 

In the outstations five boys’ schools, and 
two for girls have been carried on by native 
effort encouraged by the rare visit of the 
missionary or the more frequent one of 
the native preacher. The prescribed course 
is followed and in Cheng Pyeng and Hong 
Won several boys and giris have won dip- 
lomas for grading successfully. 

The Yong Chen school had to be sus- 
pended for the summer, while the small 
boys rode around on the cows’ backs see- 
ing that they got good grazing, but in the 
winter they did some studying. 

In the country work the one that we con- 
Siaer most worthy of mention is the girls’ 
school at Hong Won, where our energetic 
little teacher keeps ahead of her scholars 
by private lessons from her husband while 
she teaches Chinese as well as native 
script. Several of her girls finished the 
third years’ course of work and were 
awarded diplomas. 

In Hong Won as in Cheng Pyeng, the 
schools are taught by husband and wife, 
divided of course according to sex, and the 
plan seems to work well. At the former 
place they told us how happy they were in 
doing this work for the Lord, and although 
the pay was small, they were well pleased 
to deny themselves such luxuries as meat 
or fish or other dainties. 
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In the city church the Primary school 
for boys, the Advanced school started last 
year, and the girls’ school comprise this 
department of work. The Primary boys’ 
school has had both discouraging and 
cheering experiences during the _ year. 
After Pak’s dismissal, by special pledges 
which enabled us to offer a better salary, 
We secured the services of a teacher who 
had for a little time been personal teacher 
to Dr. McMillan, and who had gathered 
during his time with her, ideas that have 
proved very helpful. 

We are sorry that we are able to give 
So little time to personal teaching of these 
boys but the teachers’ work is under con- 
stant supervision and the fact that they 
have passed successful examinations speaks 
for itself. Two boys graded into the fourth 
year, seven into the third, and seven into 
the second and were publicly presented 
with diplomas. 


Girls’ School. 


The girls school with Mary Choi as 
teacher, has been moved into a larger, 
more comfortable room. The ‘Great 


Mother” through ill-health and other rea- 
sons resigned her position as school mis- 
tress, and consequently the school was clos- 
ed for some months. She resumed her 
position, however, and, although physically 
unfit to make a real success of the work, 
the girls did fairly well as was shown at 
the grading examination at which marks 
were given and prizes distributed. The 
enrollment is thirty-five girls. 


Advanced Boys’ School. 


A public examination held early in July 
gave the members of the station as well 
as the native Christians an opportunity to 
judge a little of the work done in the 
“Chung hak tang” or advanced school for 
boys during the year. 

As Mr. Young gave a demonstration of 
the knowledge acquired in Arithmetic we 
realized that our boys were learning to 
use their brains a little in that line, al- 
though he found some rather dull pupils 
at first. 

The lessons in hygiene taught by Mrs. 
McRae gave us. cause for thankfulness that 
some of this useful information had been 
instilled into these young heads. 
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We were perhaps more amused than 
edified by the drill in English which made 
us think of our own efforts to speak in a 
strange tongue. But we believe the study 
Will prove useful to some of the boys who 
show ability in it. 

The singing lessons over which our good 
brother Mr. Young’s musical ear must 
have suffered somewhat, were demonstrat- 
ed to have been a success and proud were 
wé to hear them singing a hymn through 
not only correctly, but most pleasingly. 

Old Testament geography, Chinese and 
Korean History were taught by three na- 
tive teachers aS we could spare them from 
other services and in each branch the de- 
monstration showed some progress, while 
far from being what we could have desired. 

The review of the Bible lessons which 
Were taught by Miss McCully showed that 
they knew something of the wonderful 
Book to the study of which a considerable 
portion of their time was devoted each 
day. 

We have now in all eight boys, five as 
reported last year, who were taken from 
the city primary school, and three who 
come from outstations. 

We have seen some development in their 
knowledge of spiritual things which has 
gladdened our hearts, while, on the other 
hand, the enemy has made attempts which 
have hindered some. We feel that these 
youths are our future hope, if our Lord 
tarry, and we covet for them a heart 
knowledge of God that will make them in- 


- struments of which He needeth not to be 


ashamed. Pray for them. 

We need a missionary who can devote 
himself to this work, to say nothing of 4 
building and a native teacher. 

Four colporteurs, three helpers, 
Bible women are our native workers. 


four 


The Story of Kim. 


Who comes there with a crying baby on 
his back, another child in his arms, and 
one toddling at his heels? ’Tis Kim Chang 
Bo. “Well Kim what is the matter?’ 
“Oh” said he,- “there has been a terrible 
time in our house. My wife you know is 
a sorceress and, as I have decided to be a 
Christian, she has turned us all out in a 
rage.” 

Hunger seizes the baby, there is nothing 
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to feed it. One suggests opening some of 
the ‘‘Moksa’s” tinned milk. A mixture is 


made, the hungry child is fed, and Kim 
with bowed head is seriously pondering 
over the situation. ’Tis now the second 
time this has happened; can he be a 
Christian and live with this demon? The 
brethren gather together, prayer is offer- 
ed and Kim is taken home with the little 
ones. 

There is silence in the women’s meet- 
ing, Mrs. Kim, the sorceress is testifying 
for Christ. To-day her devil drum is no 
longer heard; but round the family altar in 
Kim Chang Bo’s house there gathers his 
Wife and little ones to sing God’s praise 
and offer to Him their morning and even- 
ing sacrifice. This is Kim, our first elder 
ordained this summer. 


The Story of Cha. 


Our leading evangelist and helper, Cha 
Kul-Kyong, who had completed his second 
year in the theological school died Sep- 
tember “11th, |1907: A). number? of: the 
groups this year asked if they might be 
allowed to have Cha as their evangelist. 
They said they would pay his way through 
college and requested that when he com- 
pleted his course he might be their pastor. 

Nine years ago he entered Mr. McRae’s 
employ as a servant. It was not long be- 
fore he became his helper, he pushed ahead 
until he became our most. spiritual and 
competent native worker. He experienced 
all sorts of temptations and hardships and 
through every trying stage of the develop- 
ment of the work he always stood faithful 
and loyal to his Master and to his pastor. 

He was deeply revered and loved by all 
churches. One has called him the Apostle 
of the North. From Wonsan in the south 
to Kapsan in the north, and Ham Heung 
in the east to Pyeng Yang in the west 
many have been the souls who heard for 
the first time the message of God from 
him. Many are they, who, to-day, rejoice 
in Jesus their Saviour, because of his faith- 
ful witnessing, and numbers who have 
joined the innumerable company beyond 
will shine as stars in his crown. 

With his great heart of love, his rare in- 
tellectual gifts, his deep spiritual experi- 
ence, his intense yearning for the salva- 
tion of his countrymen, he gave promise of 
becoming one of Korea’s foremost native 
pastors. But God had better things in 
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store for him. We do not understand his 
leaving us now at such a critical period of 
our work, but when the veil is drawn we 
shall know that which to-day is so mysteri- 
ous to us. \ 
The three colporteurs and two women of 
the Bible Society have done good work 
throughout the field. The Bible Societies 
provide us not only with the Scriptures, 
but with the men and women to distribute 
the same. Our work could not be carried 
on as it is to-day were it not for this help. 
The station here desires to put on record 
their thanks and appreciation to the Bible 
Societies for this most valuable assistance. 
Those who are interested in David, “the | 
lad who wants to be a minister,” will be 
glad to hear that $30 sent from home for 
the purpose, with $20 which he had saved 
from his own small wages have given him 
a year in Pyeng Yang. He has passed the 
Academy entrance examination with high 
marks in all subjects and has returned to 
take up the regular work of that Institu- 


‘amtvOlls 


If you could see his straight little figure, 
with serious earnest face, stand before our 
large Ham Heung congregation on a Sab- 
bath morning and tell with simple self-un- 
consciousness what the Lord had been teach- 
ing him, your hearts would with ours, go up 
in thanksgiving. As we hear his freedom of 
speech and realize that God is giving him 
power, we pray that he may be kept hum- 
ble “a vessel meet for the Master’s use.’” 


Property. 


Up to the present the only house accom- 
modation for missionaries on this station 
has been the one containing three rooms 
and a kitchen now occupied by Mr. and 
Mrs. McRae and Mr. Young and the Korean 
house to which a small wing was last year . 
attached. The latter so far has been a 
temporary residence for the single women. 

During last summer, lumber was pur- 
chased and partially made ready for a new 
house, but owing to the site upon which 
the building was to be erected having been 
disputed by some Japanese officials, the 
work was delayed pending a _ settlement. 
At the beginning of this summer as an 
agreement seemed no nearer than previous- 
ly, the station decided that it was neces- 
sary to build elsewhere. Having procured 
another suitable site early in April, work 
was begun and with the exception of a 
month during the rainy season has been 
steadily carried on, and the building is now” 
ready for occupation. . 


1908 
WONSAN STATION FOR 1907. 


Names of Missionaries Date of arrival. 


Rev. W. R. Foote, M.A.B.D. 1898 
Mrs. W. R. Foote 1898 
Rev. A. F. Robb, B.A 1901 
Mrs. Av FF. Robb, B.A. 1901 
Miss Kate McMillan, M.D. 1901 
Miss Jennie B. Robb 1903 

Statistics of Wonsan Station. 
Native workers.. .. .. 25 
Native workers gerorted Ae ene Ch 10 
Regular meeting places... .. <4. ...." 34 
Churches entirely self- sierra e i de, eed 
COTTE gr ULI S ete ted Ain ats hou ciate oi A 
MICeds GUMBS LY OAT Ms toch aie bonk) eaecce 10 
Communicants.. : Saige = vats eed Gok: 

3 Added antine VOAe per ane, tht, Ca 
Meeting places added ore Vides (ye 9 
Catechumens.. el See 
Catechumens added ree year. aE OO 
Total members and Ei otentont: . 2,200 
Contributions... . - $1,117.60 


Comparing the rate of wages and manner 
of living this would be equal to a contribu- 
tion in Canada of about thirty-one dollars 
per communicant. 

The absence of Mr. Foote on furlough, 
impressed upon us the disadvantages under 
which the Mission labors, owing to the 
smallness of our staff. But in spite of this 
We are glad to be able to report a steady 
growth over the entire field. More cate- 
chumens have been enrolled than in any 
previous year, and though the number of 
baptisms is less, this is not due to the fact 
that there are fewer people to be baptized, 
but to the fact that Mr. Robb was only 
able to hold examinations once throughout 
the field. Many more would have heard 
the Gospel, many more would have been 
enrolled as catechumens, and many more 
would have been baptized if there had been 
sufficient workers to instruct and examine. 

Oh, that the people in Canada would 
realize that now is the day of opportunity 
in Korea; the field is white to the harvest 
and the number of sheaves is limited by 
the number of workers. The Secretary of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society, on 
his recent visit to Korea, said that the two 
most hopeful mission fields in the world to- 
day are Uganda and Korea. Soon the op- 
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portunity may be gone. Japanese material- 
ism may soon so affect the Korean people 
that their minds and hearts will no longer 
be open to the Gospel as at present. God 
will surely hold our church responsible for 
the lost opportunity up to the measure of 
the ability that He gave us to meet it. 

We had the great pleasure of welcoming 
among us this year, Dr. McKay and Mr. 
Goforth, our first visitors sent ‘by the 
Canadian Church or a sister mission. We 
trust that we may have many more such 
visits, and that Dr. McKay may be used in 
arousing the home church to meet the pre- 
Sent needs and opportunity. 


Bible Training Classes. 

Men’s Classes: Dr. Grierson and Mr. 
McRae assisted Mr. Robb in the Wonsan 
Men’s General Class in the Spring. This 
class was a very helpful one, and the at- 
tendance good, although very bad roads 


prevented as many as usual coming from 
the country groups. The boys were taught 
by Dr. McMillan, and Mrs. Robb. 


Mr. Robb also conducted a Helpers 
Training Class in Wonsan and a general 
class in Anpyon. The Korean helpers cone 
ducted eight other classes in country 
groups. 

The most remarkable feature of the year 
has been 


The Revival. 


After the observance of the universal 
week of prayer in January, the Methodist 
and Presbyterian Churches in Wonsan., con- 
tinued union prayer-meetings each evening 
for a fortnight, praying especially for the 
deepening Of the spiritual life of the con- 
gregation. But we saw no special answer 
to our prayers. Some earnest souls con- 
tinued to wait upon God and look for an 
-answer and the answer came at our Help- 
ers Training Class in June. 

The Lord richly blessed to us the visit of 
Dr. McKay and Mr. Goforth, who arrived 
just at the beginning of the class. They 
preached at the Sunday services and ad- 
dressed the class on Monday morning, Mr. 
Robb interpreting. The spirit of prayer 
was poured out upon the Koreans gather- 
ed in the church on Monday evening, while 
the missionaries were holding an English 
prayer-meeting in one of their homes. 
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Mr. Robb writes:—‘About two  o’clock 
next morning Wwe were awakened by a 
Knocking at the door, and found one of the 
helpers, with Kim Syong Un, a poor hat 
merchant, who became a Christian last 
year, and had not even been enrolled as a 
catechumen. The Spirit of God had so 
come upon him that every few minutes he 
broke forth into fervent prayer. The bur- 
den of his. prayer was that God would 
purge us and make us vessels fit for His 
grace, and that He would give power to 
lead many to Christ. He prayed for the 
missionaries, for the helpers, for the 
scholars in the boys and girls’ school, and 
before the class closed we saw answer to 
all these petitions. 

From two to five o’clock that night—or 
morning—we waited on God, and in the 
midst of it the helper broke down, and 
with sobs and groans, poured out a con- 
fession of sin unto God. This helper ‘shad 
been praying earnestly for the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit upon himself and on the 
church, for some time, going daily to the 
hills to pray. Now the Lord met him and 
searched his heart. . 

Some wonderful days followed, and we 
saw such things as we had read about in 
the revivals in Wales and in India, and 
such as we had heard of in some parts of 
Korea at the beginning of the year. 

The morning prayer-meetings were mark- 
ed by deep earnestness and heart-searching. 


This was followed by two or _ three 
hours of quiet study, except on two 
or three days when it seemed ad- 


visable to let the prayer meetings con- 
tinue. In the afternoon, a number met for 
prayer, and in the evenings a large general 
evangelistic service was held. 

For three nights in succession Wwe saw 
the Spirit of God so come upon the people 
that almost the whole congregation broke 
forth into prayer. Men and women poured 
out to God confessions of sin with tears 
and sobs. Strong men groaned “in agony. 
Boys and girls wept over their sins. I re- 
member one young man in agony on ac- 
count of his sins until the burden 
ed more than he could bear alone, 
out “Pastor, pastor, 


seem- 
crying 
help me or I die.” 


Then as the pastor prayed and a young 
brother pointed him to Jesus, he found 
peace, 
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We saw several remarkable answers 
to prayer, asthe Lord taught the people to 
pray in the Spirit, and to pray in faith. 
Among these I might mention the case of 
one young man who had back-slidden. He 
had ceased attending church and had been 
drinking and gambling. He came to church 
one day, though up to that morning he had 
refused his father’s request to join in 
family worship. His father prayed for him 
in church, and the congregation joined him 
in praying for the spirit to convict of sin. 
They continued till in a few minutes the 
young man was on his face before the 
Lord sobbing out his confession. Then the 
people praised the Lord and asked that He 
give assurance of pardon. In a little while 
he was able to lead the congregation in 
singing “Happy day, happy day, when Jesus 


washed my sins away.’ He has been a 
changed man since. 
There were a number of such _ cases 


when the congregation joined in prayer for 
Some individual, and the answer came. In 
a couple of instances the answer has not 
yet been seen, s;but the people, strong in 
faith, were enabled to praise the Lord in 
advance for the answers He will yet give. 

The meetings continued a fortnight, and 
then the helpers returned to their homes 
praising God for what they had seen and 
heard. I have heard from them since of 
Similar revivals in three country districts. 

Kim Syong Un’s prayer for vessels meet 
for the Master’s use is thus being answered, 
and after the cleansing of the church by the 
all-searching Spirit, we look for the 
answer to the rest of his prayer—‘greater 
power to lead many to Christ.” 


Women’s Classes. 


Immediately after the last mission meeting 
the General Women’s Class was held. Cold 
weather prevented many country women 
from coming in. The average attendance 
at the morning classes for Bible study was 
sixty-six, with a larger attendance at the 
evening meetings. Miss McCully gave 
valuable aid in the teaching, in which Dr. 
McMillan, Mrs. and Miss Robb shared. A 
very earnest spirit was evident among the 
people. One bright young woman said at 
the closing meeting that she realized that 
it was largely her fault that her husband 
was not a Christian, though he had been 
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reading the Bible for some time, but now 
she had faith that he would soon become a 
believer. The next Sunday her husband 
was in church and has been attending re- 
gularly since. 


Bible Women’s Training Class. 


In May our first Training Class for Bible 
women was held for a fortnight. Eleven 
paid workers, including all the Bible women 
in our mission, except Dorcas of the Song 
Chin field, were present, with a number of 
our other women. Mrs. Ross, of the Me- 
thodist Mission, shared in the teaching and 
some of their women studied with us. 

A course in Genesis was given by Mrs. 
Ross and Mrs. Robb, and one in Acts by 
Dr. McMillan and Miss McCully. The lat- 
ter also gave helpful lessons on sin, re- 
pentance and confession. Miss Robb super- 
vised the recitation work, and the women 
took turns in leading the devotional meet- 
ings. ‘ 

The Holy Spirit was manifestly present 
and many of the women were deeply con- 
victed of sin, and filled with desire for 
fuller consecration and greater fitness for 
their work of soul winning. 


Anpyon Class. 


Dr. McMillan and Miss Robb spent New 
Year’s week in Anpyon, holding a class for 
the Christian women of that town and near 
by villages. The average attendance was 
over thirty, and the interest shown was 
good. 

The Local Church. 

City Work: A considerable proportion 
of the population of the post is a shifting 
one so that the congregation is continually 
losing members and adherents by removal 
to other places. But constant additions of 
new converts maintain the congregation. Al- 
most every Sunday throughout the year 
men and women have come forward ex- 
pressing their purpose to become Chris- 


tians. It has been necessary to enlarge the 
section of the church assigned to the 
women. 


A number of the men and women spent 
the first fortnight of the Korean New Year 
in an evangelistic campaign. They met 
each morning for prayer, then districts 
were assigned and they went out two by 
two, visiting the houses, telling the Way 
of Salvation to those who would listen, and 
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offering for sale Gospels and tracts. Each 
evening another prayer meeting was held 
and reports given of the day’s work. They 
visited every house in the city and sold 
Some hundreds of Gospels, tracts and calen- 
dars with Scripture texts. 

The congregation is divided into districts, 
each including ten or more of those attend- 
ing church. Each district is under the 
caré of a leader whose duty it is to note 
attendance at church, visit the sick or care- 
less, encourage new believers and exhort 
backsliders. 

The Sunday School comprises the whole 
congregation and is divided into fourteen 
classes, which are taught by the mission- 
aries, six Korean men and four women. 
One of our most earnest and enthusiastic 
teachers and workers was called to her 
rest and reward during the year, and we 
feel her loss deeply. 

Weekly Classes: In Wonsan two weekly 
classes for women were held; a Thursday 
class, especially for more advanced women, 
studied Genesis under Dr. McMillan, while 
Mrs. Robb taught a night class for young 
women and girls. Miss Robb held a class 
in the neighboring village of Sin Pungni. 
At the latter two the course of Bible study 
prescribed by our Mission was followed, 
and forty-eight women and girls finished 
the first year’s work, sixteen the second, 
and our Bible woman, Rachel, the third. 

Giving: The liberality of some mem- 
bers of the. Wonsan Church is well 
worthy of notice. This congregation of 
working people supports two male evangel- 
ists and a woman evangelist working in 
Wonsan and the southern field, while one in- 
dividual member supports a Bible woman. 
This man is by no means wealthy, but he 
had one investment, a water-mill. This he 
intended to give to his younger son, as his 
older son was a grief to him, a spendthrift 
and fast becoming a drunkard. 

The words ‘‘He that loveth son or daugh- 
ter more than Me is not worthy of Me’, 
took hold of him and he asked himself the 
question, ‘Do I love my son more than my 
Lord?” After thinking it over for some 
time he decided to show his love to the 
Lord by giving Him the water-mill, and he 
lost no time in doing so. The income is 
enough to pay the salary of a Bible woman. 
“Them that honor me I will honor.’ In 
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less than two months the Lord gave Mr. 
Chun the desire of his heart in seeing the 
Sincere repentance of his older son. 

At Christmas time the local church gave 
an offering for the sick, the poor and im- 
prisoned. Three strings of cash were given 
to a poor old Christian who makes a scanty 
living by peddling. The next Sunday he 
laid the three strings of cash on the collec- 
tion plate, saying that for a long time 
his heart had been sore, because he could 
only give a few cash as a contribution on 
Sunday. Now, since through the unexpect- 
ed kindness of his brethren this money had 
come to him, he was able to fulfil one of the 
desires of his heart, and make a fit offering 
to the Lord. 

Itinerating. 

Last fall, Mr. Robb made a hurried 
trip of a fortnight’s duration, visiting as 
many groups as possible in order to get in 
touch with the work and be able more in- 
telligently to direct the helpers. This was 
a round trip of about two hundred miles. 

In the Spring, as soon as other work per- 
mitted, he left Wonsan and spent six weeks 
in itinerating, visiting the groups on the 
big road to Seoul and in the mountains. 
On this trip he travelled about four hundred 
miles, going as far as Seoul, having been 
appointed to represent our Mission at an im- 
portant meeting of the Bible Societies. 

On Mr. Robb’s return he found that the 
fencing of the Mission property, which had 
been long delayed owing to the mission- 
ary’s lack of time to see to it, had to be pro- 
ceeded with at once if we wished to secure 
ourselves against the loss of a portion of 
the property. This delayed a trip to the 
coast villages, so that Mr. Robb was able 
to spend only a fortnight among them be- 
fore hurrying back to Wonsan to hold the 
Helpers’ Class before the rainy season be- 
gan. This trip covered about one hundred 
and sixty miles. 

Miss Robb reports:—‘“‘Towards the end 
of March I-left on a long country trip ac- 
companied by my Bible woman, Esther, and 
‘colporteur Ye Kun Sik. We = travelled 
about two hundred and seventy miles, visit- 


ing eighteen towns and villages in which 
there are Christians. 
“At five of the larger groups we spent 


three or four days each, meeting with the 
women and girls two or three times daily, 
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and teaching them some of the simplest 
Scripture truths. I believe these short 
visits were not without profit, and that the 
Holy Spirit used the Word to convict of 
carelessness and sin, and create a desire to 
live a more consecrated Christian life. 

“It was not easy to refuse the urgent re- 
quests to stay just one day longer, or to 
visit some village where there was a new 
group of Christians who had not yet been 
visited by any missionary. So the five 
weeks we had planned to be in the country 
lengthened to six, and if my supply of food 
had not quite given out, we might have 
stayed longer. 

“We were home for three days, then spent 
ten days visiting the groups of Christians 
on the shore road, returning to Wonsan in 
time for the Bible Women’s Training 
Class.” 

Three short trips were made by Dr. 
Millan to Anypon. 


Mc- 


Schools. 


Five boys’ schools have been in session 
during the year, and a sixth has recently 
been organized. The Wonsan school has 
been in charge of Miss Robb. Fifty-two 
pupils were enrolled ranging in age from 
six to a class of young men between eigh- 
teen and twenty years. The course of 
study and text-books used by the American 
Presbyterian Mission have been followed, a 
weekly review instituted, and two public ex- 
aminations held. 

New desks were provided by the congre- 
gation, but the school room has grown too | 
small for the increasing number of pupils, 
and a new school building will soon be a 
pressing need. 

Thexteacher is Mr. Pak, who has 
pleted his second year in the Theological 
school. As we have no Academy trained 
teachers as yet, the more advanced stu- 
dents had to be taught almost everything 
but Chinese by the missionaries. Dr. Mc- 
Millan taught physiology and hygiene, and 
Miss Robb helped with arithmetic, geo- 
graphy, the Scriptures (Luke, Acts and the 
Assembly memory verses). Chinese singing 
and a little English were also studied. Mrs. 
Robb’s bright young helper, Kim Ye Hyon, 
studied with the senior class, and assisted. 
her by teaching geography and arithmetic 
to the younger boys. 


com- 
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The question of higher education has al- 
ready been too long neglected. The work 
has reached such a stage tnat most of the 
direct evangelization must be done by na- 
tive workers. The missionaries must give 
their time and strength to training the 
converts, and especially must more time 
be devoted to the instruction of those who 
Shall hereafter be the teachers and leaders 
of the church. Unless this is done, the fu- 
ture state of the church will be sad to con- 
template. 

The native church supports its own pri- 
mary schools, but we must supply trained 
teachers. Pyeng Yang will provide for. the 
Collegiate and Theological education of our 
young men if we assist with the teaching 
there. But they cannot accommodate the 
students of their own field who are clamor- 
ing for admission to their Academy and 
we cannot expect them to take in many 
from our field. We must provide inter- 
mediate schools and we must develop our 
Helpers’ Training Classes for the benefit 
of those workers who cannot attend the 
Theological school. 

Two of our men, Kim Yong Chai and Pak 
Nai Yon, have completed the second year 
of the Theological course at Pyeng Yang. 

Girls’ School. We have as yet only 
one school for the girls of our station—the 
day school in Wonsan. The school was 
closed for some months as we were unable 
to get a teacher, but was reopened in 
March with Lydia, our former evangelist, 
in charge. While her teaching ability is 
not great, she is a faithful earnest woman, 
and her influence over the pupils is good. 
Miss Robb had oversight of the school, 
taught geography and arithmetic and had 
a weekly review of the other studies. 
While she was itinerating, Dr. McMillan 
took charge of the school and also teaches 
a class in physiology and hygiene. 

As other duties permitted, Miss Robb 
taught singing, and during September had 
general oversight of the school. The older 
pupils were as usual, taught Chinese, by one 
of the native helpers. The majority of the 
pupils have made fair progress, and cer- 
tainly worked hard over. their recitation 
work. Four pupils who received the Gene- 
ral Assembly’s diploma last year for recit- 
ing the first year’s course of two hundred 
Scripture verses recited the remaining four 
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hundred verses, and so have received both 
the red and gold seals. Three of these also 
recited perfectly the Shorter Catechism 
and regret that there are no more diplomas 
to be won. Eleven other pupils received 
General Assembly certificates or diplomas. 


Medical Work. 


For the first part of the year the medi- 
cal work was as heretofore carried on at 
Dr. McMillan’s house, the patients coming 
at all hours convenient and otherwise— 
mostly otherwise. It was impossible to get 
them to come at stated hours. This made 
it veny difficult to keep complete records 
and was very trying to the doctor as well. 
If other work or study was attempted a pa- 
tient appeared, and must be seen at once. 

Much has been said of time being of no 
importance to a Korean, but it must be the 
other person’s time, especially the doctor’s, 
for none can be more impatient if kept a 
few minutes waiting than they. Then the 
case could not be seen diagnosed, medicine 
given and the patient dismissed promptly, 
but the same questions had to be answered 
and the same directions given again and 
again. The long distance between the Mis- 
Sion compound and the Korean town added 
much to her labors. y 

We were, therefore, very grateful indeed 
for the four hundred dollars bequeathed by 
Pr. MecMillan’s father for a. dispensary, 
which enabled her to secure the use of two 
small: buildings in’ the vicinity of the 
church which were used for a dispensary 
and rest room. The dispensary was open- 
ed on the 15th of May. During the three 
and'a half months that work has been done 
there seventeen hundred and fifty treat- 
ments have been given. The record of the 
patients seen at the house is very incom- 
plete, but two thousand and thirty seven 
treatments have been recorded. No = ac- 
count of calls was kept until February; 
since that time some five hundred have 
been made. ‘Two of these visits were to 
Anpyon, fifty li distant: while several were 
to villages ten or fifteen li out of Wonsan. 

In the nine months of medical work, a 
total of four thousand two hundred and 
ninety treatments have been recorded. 

While the dispensary, even at two miles 
distant from the doctor’s house, has been a 
great saving of strength and time, the hav- 
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ing no place to keep in-patients was found 
to be a great disadvantage, and we hope 
that in the near future the physician in 
Wonsan will have, not only an hospital, but 
also a house where she may live near her 
work. A few patients, however, had in 
some way to be accommodated; some were 
put in the waiting rooms of the dispensary, 
and some were kept in the servants’ rooms 
at the house. 

One of these was a young man who was 
brought from Anpyon one wet night. Only 
a week before his father and mother had 
died within two days of each other. With- 
in thirty-six hours after his arrival, he also 
was gone, the,third of the family within 
ten days. Strange to say, the family, in- 
stead of receiving any sympathy from the 
neighbors and friends in the village where 
they are the only Christians, were bitterly 
reviled and persecuted because their reli- 
gion was supposed to be the cause of their 
misfortunes. 

Two patients were taken care of in the 
Goctor’s own house. One of these was Cha 
Eul Kyong, Mr. McRae’s valued helper, who 
came down from Ham Heung for treat- 
ment a few days before the doctor left to 
attend the Annual Meeting in Seoul. In 
her absence, Dr. Ross, of the Methodist 
Episcopal Mission, kindly did all he could 
for the sick man until he was called to his 
rest. 

Since opening the dispensary, Evangelis- 
tiz work has béen much more systematical- 
ly and efficiently carried on. We_ believe 
that some have been induced to come to 
church, and others have been kept in 
touch who would have been lost sight of if 
it had not been for the dispensary. Elder 
Yu, who received a great blessing at the 
Helpers’ Class, or some other Christian 
preached every day to the men _ patients, 
while the women were told the Gospel 
story by the Bible woman Mary, or the 
Elder’s wife, the church women’s evangel- 
ist. 

The dispensary assistant, Yu Chil Sok, 
deserves more than a passing mention. 
Becoming a Christian a little more than a 
year and a half ago, a complete change 
came over his life. He gave up idling and 
wasting his parents’ money and came to 
the church school, where his diligence and 
brightness soon attracted the attention of 
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the missionaries. When he had been at- 
tending church only three months he, with 
the older school boys, attended the Help- 
ers’ Class. Mr. Foote gave teachings on 
Romans with an examination at the close. 

It might have been expected that a three 
months’ old Christian would have got little 
out of it; but late at night, with some help 
from the elder, the boy labored over the 
lesson of the day, and in his examination 
made a mark of seventy-four, as high as 
some of the preachers. 

After watching his school work for 
seven or eight months the station was of 
the opinion expressed by some of the 
church leaders that he would make an effi- 
cient worker for the Lord. He . was ap- 
pointed dispensary assistant, and we have 
not been disappointed in his work. At all 
times, whether early in the morning or late 
at night, he is ready and willing to do 
what he is asked. At night, and what spare 
time he has he studies to keep up with the 
advanced class in the school. Anxious for 
an education, he is saving as much as he 
can out of his small salary to help towards 
college. His parents are not yet Christians, 
but even if they were, they would not be 
able to help him much. We hope that 
some way will be opened to give him the 
education he needs for service, 

One trouble of doing medical work for 
women is the difficulty of getting com- 
petent women assistants. The one who as- 
sisted during the most of the past year re- 
cently left her work and widowhood for 
wedded life. 


Native Workers. 


Of the twenty-five under the oversight of 
Wonsan Station ten are supported entirely 
by the native church. Wonsan congrega- 
tion supports two evangelists, one Bible 
woman and one boys’ school teacher. The 
groups of Christians in Hoi Yang and Kim 
Syong counties support one evangelist each, 
and the teachers of three boys’ schools. 


Anpyon congregation supports a boys’ 
school teacher, and is eager to have an 
evangelist of its own. Almost enough 


money has been raised for his support and 
we expect to appoint the evangelist very 
soon. 

We would that our Canadian congrega- 
tions might be inspired to greater zeak and 
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liberality by the example of these little 
churches, but recently gathered out of 
heathenism. We would not then have to 
mourn over the smallness of our force in 
the face of the opportunity before us. 

We record our deep gratitude to the 
Bible Societies both for putting the Scrip- 
tures in the reach of all our people, and for 
the support of four colporteurs and two 
Biblewomen. 

Our grateful thanks are also due the To- 
ronto Prayer Circle, which has paid the 
Salaries of a Biblé woman and our girls’ 
school teacher. 


Incidents. 


General Assembly Diplomas. Seventy 
people have qualified for receiving diplomas 
for recitation of Scripture verses or the 
Shorter Catechism. 

One old man of eighty-one, only recently 
become a Christian, recited the two hun- 
dred verses of the first year senior study. 
The youngest recipient of a similar diploma 
is a seven year old pupil of the Wonsin 
girls’ school. 

A lad of eighteen, in a mountain village, 
recited the Shorter Catechism, questions and 
answers, and the six hundred Scripture 
memory verses. In the same village two 
women, new believers, completed the two 
hundred verses of the first year. 

A blind boy in a country village memoriz- 
ed the verses of the course for those who 
cannot read. Shortly before when he was 
examined for the catechumenate, the mis- 
sionary feared that the darkened eyes would 
‘mean a darkened mind, but was surprised 
at the intelligence of his answers and his 
knowledge of Scripture. 

Church Attendance. One of those bap- 
tized last Summer was a lame man, living 
six miles from Wonsan, who walks in to 
church almost every Sunday. 

Another man frequently tramped seven- 
teen miles to the Anpyon church and home 
again after the morning service. 

Witnessing. Kim Syong Un spent three 
months in the far north in the prosecution 
of his business. He witnessed for Christ 
wherever he went, and reported two re- 
markable recoveries from sickness in 
answer to prayer. In one place where he 
found only two Christians there were 
twenty-two meeting on Sundays for worship 
when he left that district. 
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Prayer. An old man in a little village 
was heard pleading with the Lord for all 
Korea and the other nations of the world. 
A few months ago he had practically no in- 
terests outside the narrow valley in which 
his farm lay, and practically no affection 
for anyone outside his family circle. Now, 
touched by the love of Christ, his heart 
goes out to all his countrymen and to men 
of other lands. 

In conclusion we render praise and 
thanksgiving to our Heavenly Father for 
the unbroken health of our members, for 
many answers to prayer, for the manifes- 
tations of the power of the Spirit of God, 
for the reclaimation of backsliders and the 
conversion. of heathen, for the deepening of 
the spiritual life and growth in grace of 
many of our members, for the zeal of our 
people as a whole in spreading the Gospel 
and for growth in every department of the 
work. 

We ask the earnest prayers of the home 
church for our people and ourselves in this 
time of great opportunity that we may be 
filled to overflowing with the Holy Spirit 
that He in us and through us may more 
greatly glorify the Son that the Son also 


may glorify the Father—to the praise of 
the glory of His grace wherein He hath 
made us accepted in the Beloved. 


EFFECT OF CONFIDENCE. 


There is nothing which quite takes the 
place in a boy’s life of the consciousness 
that somebody—his teacher, brother, sister, 
father, mother or friend—believes in him. 

One of the most discouraging things to a 
youth who is apaprently dull, yet is con- 
scious of real power and ability to succeed, 
is to be depreciated by those around him, 
to feel that his parents and teachers do not 
understand him, that they look upon him 

a probable failure. 

“When into the life of such a boy there 
comes the loving assurance that somebody 
has discovered him, has seen*in him pos- 
sibilities undreamed of by others, that mo- 
ment there is born within him a new hope, 
a light that will never cease to be an 
inspiration and encouragement. 

If you believe in a boy, if you see any 
real ability in him (and every human being 
is born with the ability to do some one 
thing well), tell him so; tell him that you 
believe he has the making of a man in 
him. Such assurance has often proven of 
greater advantage to a youth than cash 
capital. 

There is inspiration in “He believes in 
me.’—‘“‘Success Magazine.” 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPICS FOR 1908. 


Jan.—Principal MacVicar. 

Feb.—Rev. Dr. Geddie. 

Mar.—The Gordons of Hrromanga. 
Apl.—Mackay of Formosa. 
June.—Norman Russell of India. 
July.—J. W. McLeod of Trinidad. 
Aug.—John Gibson of Demerara. 
Sep.—T. Craigie Hood of Honan. 
Oct.—Dr. Lucinda Graham of Honan. 
Nov.—Dr. W. A. MacKay. 

Dec.—The Congtn. a Miss’y Organization. 


TOPIC FOR MARCH. 
THE MARTYRED GORDONS. 


By Rev. W. H. Smiru, B.D. Pu.D., Sypnry. 
Nova Scorria. 


The South Pacific Ocean is studded with 
islands; some appearing as a solitary dot 
on the surface of the vast expanse of water; 
some of great size irregularly arranged in 
Scattered groups. So lavishly have these 
islands been thrown up that the Western 
Pacific is called “Polynesia’—many islands. 
Where the groups are thickest, about thir- 
teen hundred miles east of Australia, the 
New Hebrides are found, extending about 
four hundred miles from north to south. 

This group forms one link in the great 
voleanic chain of mountains in the sea 
which extends from the Aleutian Islands, 
along the East coast of Asia as far as New 
Zealand, including Japan, Formosa, the 
Philippines, New Guinea, the Solomon Is- 
lands, Fiji and Loyalty groups. Except the 
small Torres, group in the north all the 
islands are of volcanic formation. 

Magellan discovered the group in 1520. 
The largest of the group, discovered by 
Quiros in 1606, was believed to be the long 
sought Terra Australis ‘ (Southern Land) 
and was named by him Australis del Espi- 
ritu Santo (The Southern Land of the Holy 
Spirit.) In 1774 Captain Cook re-discover- 
ed and explored the group and named it 
the New Hebrides, in contrast with the 
Scottish Hebrides of which the group re- 
minded him. The principal islands are 


Santo, Mallicolo, Ambrym, [Efate, 
manga, Tanna, Aneityum. 

Nature has beautified these islands. The 
voleano of Lopevi is a perfect cone about 
five thousand feet high. The crater of the 
Tanna volcano is one of the finest in the 
Pacific. It is always active and is perhaps 
the chief sight in the New Hebrides. Dr. 
Steele describes it as ‘“‘the great light- 
house of the Southern Islands which every 
three or four minutes bursts forth with 
great brilliancy like a revolving light- 
house.’ 

The mountains are forest clad to their 
summits; streams enrich the fertile val- 
leys; volcanic action has left immense pre- 
cipices, deep gorges and dark caverns. A 
garment of living green invests the islands. 
Cocoanut, breadfruit, sago palm, banana, 
sugar, yam, taro, arrow-root, orange and 
pine apple all flourish. The seasons change 
from dry heat to tropical torrents, and 
fearful hurricanes sometimes sweep over the 
islands leaving desolation and death. 

The dark Papuan race occupies the whole 
group, but there are traces of the Poly- 
nesian race especially in the northern is- 
lands. They are very low in the scale of 
civilization. Physically they are _ fairly 
well developed, but’ morally they were in 
their infancy. As naked savages they de- 
lighted in war and freely practised infanti- 
cide, widow-strangling and cannibalism. Tt 
was on these islands and with these people 
our church sought to establish the King- 
dom of God. Erromanga has been well 
named the darkest spot in the Pacific and 
here our church met her first sad days and 
later won her most signal victories. 

Erromanga, thirty-five miles by twenty- 
five miles, partakes of the general character- 
istics of the group. The highest point is 
Traitor’s Head, about twenty-seven hundred 
feet. There are no harbors. Dillon’s Bay 
with a good anchorage has been the prin- 
cipal port and the headquarters of our 
mission. The island is well watered and 
has many beautiful valleys. 

The Erromangan in his native state was 
the creature of superstition, error, and the 
heritage of worst passions and vices. His 


Erro- 
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first real contact with the white man intro- 
duced him to the sandal wood-trader, at 
whose hands he was treated with such 
cruelty, deception and inhumanity that he 
very naturally regarded every white man 
with intense hatred. This accounts for the 
spirit of revenge which carried such terri- 
ble destruction to the missionary. 

The first attempt to evangelize Erromanga 
was made in 1839, when Rev. John Wil- 
liams and Mr. James Harris, seeking to ef- 
fect a successful landing, were clubbed to 
death and eaten. This shocking tragedy 
did not discourage the workers, as two 
Samoan teachers were settled in 1840, but 
on account of the barbarous treatment to 
which they were subjected they were re- 
moved in 1841. 

The next settlement of teachers was in 
1852 followed by others in 1857 and 1858. 
During these dark days the faithful teach- 
ers labored amid much discouragement and 
in constant danger. When George Gordon 
landed the soil had been in a measure pre- 
pared, some promise of spiritual life had 
appeared and there was hope that the day 
of grace was drawing near. 

In order to understand the character of 
Rev. George Nicol Gordon we must recall 
the situation. as it appeared at that time. 
In 1846 Rev. John Geddie had sailed for the 
South Seas, settling on Aneityum in 1848. 
As opportunity afforded he sought to arouse 
the church at home to a sense of the need 
of these islands. Amid danger, crime, in- 
humanity, lust and treachery he remained 
at his post, and it was almost three years 
after landing before he could say the tide 
seemed to be turning in favor of Chris- 
tianity. | 

The records of his labors and the horrors 
of heathenism might well daunt any but a 
hero. 

The repeated persistent calls of Geddie 
for a helper disclosed the spiritual vision 
and eagerness of George Gordon, who in 
1855 started as our first missionary to Er- 
romanga. The early curiosity and novelty 
attending the establishment of our first 
mission has perhaps faded from the thought 
of the young people and it may be well to 
study the early life of the first martyr of 
our church. 

Mr. Gordon was born at Cascumpec, P.E.I, 
on April 21st, 1822, the fifth of a family of 
nine. His father John Gordon, was a native 
of Nairn, Scotland, his mother was Cathe- 
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rine McRay, of Malpeque, P.E.I. When his 
parents settled at Cascumpec the Presbyte- 
rian Church had a mission there visited by 
such pioneers as Messrs. Kier, Nicol, W. Mac- 
Gregor, Patterson, P. G. Macgregor and 
Geddie. The ministrations of these days 
were very irregular and the religious edu- 
cation of the family rested with the parents. 
Whilst the visits of the ministers deeply 
impressed him, the godly life of his parents, 
their deep interest in the spiritual welfare 
of their children and their sympathy with 
the work of the Kingdom of God all played 
an important part in determining his 
thought and character. 

He became a tanner, and it was not until 
1848, when he was converted, that ihe decid- 
ed to study for the ministry. He imme- 
diately began work at home, and early 
gave promise of the devotion and conse- 
crated zeal which marked his career on 
Hrromanga. He took a very active interest 
in Sabbath Schools and prayer meetings near 
and far. Without distinction of color or 
creed he visited the sick and dying, Roman 
Catholics, Protestants and Micmacs all re- 
ceiving his help and sympathy. For some 
time he was employed by the P. E. I. Bible 
Society. In 1850 the entered the Free 
Chureh College, Halifax, studied at West 
River, Pictou, and at Halifax, graduating 
in 1855. 

Mention should be made of his college 
days. A stranger, he took a deep interest 
in the spiritual needs of the people of Hali- 
fax and vicinity. With unwearying devo- 
tion he visited the poor and _ destitute, 
thirsting for their salvation and seeking 
to relieve their temporal wants. He found- 
ed the City Mission and was its first mis- 
sionary. During the first six months he 
visited one thousand families in the most 
dangerous and disreputable portion of the 
city entering dens of iniquity, exploring the 
dark recesses of immorality where no 
minister had ever gone, reading the Scrip- 
tures and praying as he visited. He estab- 
lished several prayer meetings in destitute 
localities and founded one “ragged school.” 

It was no surprise therefore that in 1863 
he offered himself as a missionary to the 
New Hebrides and having been accepted, 
he studied medicine, learned printing and 
became capable of doing almost any 
kind of mechanical work. In his wisdom 
he combined practical utility with spiritual 
equipment. 
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He was licensed by the Halifax Presby- 
tery, May 16, 1855, ordained at Durham, 
Pictou Co., Sep. 12, andsailed the same 
year, via Britain for the South Seas. Here- 
mained some time in England, and while 
there met and married Ellen Catherind Po- 
well, who proved a worthy companion, 
sharing with him most trying service and 
a@ martyr’s crown. 

On June 5, 1857, the “John Williams” with 
Mr. and Mrs. Gordon reached Aneityum 
where Messrs. Geddie and Inglis joined the 
party. The feelings of Mr. Geddie may be 
judged from this extract from his letters 
“We have long looked for them and they 
have come at last. Many are the prayers 
that have been offered up for help for the 
dark islands around us, in private, in public 
and at the family altars in Aneityum, and 
in the presence of our newly arrived brother 
and sister we can recognize an answer to 
them.” 

The original intention was that they 
should be stationed on Tanna, but the 
door being closed they proceeded to Erro- 
manga, reaching Dillon’s Bay about the 
middle of June. From the first his heart 
was set on Erromanga and it was with 
feelings of satisfaction he entered upon his 
work. The reception seemed favourable 
and they began their work in hope and 
faith. 

To appreciate their experiences it is well 
to remember that they were the first foreign 
missionaries to settle on Erromanga. With- 
out anyone near to whom they could go for 
counsel or sympathy, with only a few 
friendly teachers and natives, surrounded 
by many who regarded them as their ene- 
mies, with native passions intensified by the 
inhumanity of the sandal-wood trader and 
poisoned by his suggestion of cruelty to the 
missionary, with only an occasional visit 
from the outside world to supply even the 
necessaries of life, this heroic man and 
woman, with faith in God and love for the 
people, faced their work where the powers 
of darkness seemed to be supreme. There 
is nothing more Christ-like in the history 
of the ages, 

The first year was on the whole encourag- 
ing. There was no written language, but 
within ten weeks from landing he had form- 
ed an alphabet and had translated and 
printed the Ten Commandments. This was 
soon followed by the Book of Jonah and 
some hymns, all the work done by his own 
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hands. He had also commenced building 
his own house, church, school-room and 
store-room. He began to itinerate and 
established a teacher at Elizabeth’s Bay, 
crossed the mountains to the eastern side 
and left a teacher at a place named Potinia 
Bay. At the close of the first year forty 
persons were receiving instruction. 

In this intercourse with ‘the people he 
gained some insight into their moral and 
social life. He found the constant danger 
in which the misionary lived arose from 
two sources. One was the desire for re- 
venge on account of the cruelty and decep- 
tion of the traders. The other the bitter 
hatred of the sacred men on finding that 
the new religion weakened their influence. 
Women were betrothed in youth and brand- 
ed as slaves. Their lot was so hard that 
many committed suicide. Infanticide ‘was 
threatening the very existence of the 
people. 

He closed his first year with these words 
“T am now beginning to preach the Gospel 
and I feel confident that in those places 
where it shall be preached the bright star 
of the HErromangan resurrection morning 
from sin and death will soon arise. Even 
now I perceive indications of his approach 
on the dark horizon. I hear a sound, What 
is it? ‘Behold he prayeth’; another too, 
and ‘Behold he prays.’ ” 

The morning star of Hrromangan redemp- 
tion was soon obscured by dark threaten- 
ing clouds. Mrs. Gordon’s health became 
much impaired by fever, and they were 
compelled to make a new home south of 
Williams River, on a mountain about one 
thousand feet high, now called Mount Gor- 
don. The change proved beneficial. The 
missionary began the church building and 
also a house at Potinia Bay. 

In the midst of his work the burden of 
heathenism was weighing heavily. Vice 
was raging everywhere. War, cannibalism 
and idolatry were carried on even at their 
very door. Several who attended instruc- 
tion were beaten for it. He adds “Life is 
not now nearly so safe on this island as it 
was a year ago. The foreigners can arm 
two hundred men and we know not what 
a day may bring forth.” Throughout this 
year he toiled with great diligence. He 
felt he lived on the very brink of Eternity. 

During the third year there were some 
signs of promise. There were some cases 
of reformation, but no case of real conver- 


sion. Ten made some progress in reading. 
Mrs. Gordon carried on her work amid 
great discouragement. She gathered two 
classes only to lose them by the persistent 
opposition of the chief and foreigners. Only 
five persons remained. At Potinia Bay 
some progress was made in the face of 
much opposition. He established a school, 
helped to feed them on supplies from Syd- 
hey and was cheered by signs of industry 
and the spirit of helpfulness. 

The last year opened favorably. Peace 
was so far restored that he was able to go 
to Aneityum to the annual meeting leaving 
Mrs. Gordon alone. Soon the storm cloud 
appeared. The mischief was inspired by 
the trader, who conspired with the heathen 
to destroy the missionary. Persistently did 
these men urge the natives to kill the 
teachers, and in many instances they spread 
measles among the natives and then blam- 
ed the missionary for the scourge of death 
which swept away the people by hundreds. 

Early in the year measles and other dis- 
eases visited the island, and so many died 
that numbers remained unburied. A fear- 
ful hurricane swept the island doing much 
damage. On April 38rd he wrote ‘“‘the 
chiefs are nearly all dead. Of young men 
and children; about one hundred persons 
who submitted to my treatment, only two 
have died.” Mana, the faithful teacher at 
Potinia Bay, joined Mr. Gordon, who was 
obliged to keep watch at night. Attempts 
had been made to shoot him. Two-thirds 
of the entire population had died and the 
natives determined to destroy foreigners. 

On the morning of May 20th, 1861, Mr. 
and Mrs. Gordon worshipped together for 
the last time on earth. He with his young 
men went down the hill to work ata 
building. Though there were many suspi- 
cious circumstances he was not afraid and 
sent the young men to gather grass. A 
band of savages from Bunkel called at his 
house ‘and not suspecting any trouble, Mrs. 
Gordon directed them where he was. On 
the way eight concealed themselves in a 
small thicket while the ninth approached 
Mr. Gordon and by false pretense of want- 
ing medicine induced him to return home- 
ward. When leading the way he was struck 
with a tomahawk and instantly killed. 

As the yells of the savages reached Mrs. 
Gordon’s ears she eagerly asked what it 
meant, when a native fresh from the 
slaughter of her husband informed her it 
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was only the boys. She was turning away 
when he struck her down from behind with 
his tomahawk, and in a moment all was 
over. She was the first European woman 
martyred in the South Seas. 

Thus fell Mr. and Mrs. Wordon, the vic- 
tims of the treacheny and inhumanity of 
those whose sole aim was the plunder of 
the natives for their own lust and greed of 
gold. They were faithful unto death. They 
counted not their lives dear unto them- 
selves, but eagerly undertook work among 
a people where the horrors of heathenism, 
treachery of the natives and scourge of the 
trader made life a constant reminder of 
death. They saw their little world lying in 
wickedness, but were also permitted to see 
the morning dawn breakiug over the moun- 
tain tops. The vision of God was ever near 
and in its inspiration they lifted up the ban- 
ner and kept it floating until before they 
fell some of the natives had seen its glory 
and the first fruits had been garnered. 

In the Autumn of 1861 the news reached 
Nova Scotia tthat the Gordons had fallen. 
This and the following year were the dark- 
est in the history of the New Hebrides 
Mission. Of the eight missionaries sent 
from Nova Scotia only three were then liv- 
ing. Disease, fire and hurricane had play- 
ed fearful havoc. In the hour of deepest 
gloom the church called for volunteers, and 
James Douglas Gordon, a brother of the 
martyr, then a student for the ministry, of- 
fered to take his brather’s place. 

He sailed from Halifax, November 7, 1863, 
and reached Dillon’s Bay, July 138, 1864. 
Considerable improvement had taken place 
during the three years since George Gordon 
fell. The Aneityum teacher and his wife 
were meeting with good success. During 
the year four school houses had been built. 
On the first Sabbath the new missionary 
found one hundred and fifty assembled for 
worship. It seemed as if the brighter day 
had already dawned. 

Mr. Gordon at once built a large house, 
part of which he used as a dwelling and 
part as a school-room. He soon acquired the 
language and was able to preach and super- 
intend the work. The attendance at Dil- 
lon’s Bay soon reached two hundred. Four 
out-stations were supplied with teachers. 
When Mr. and Mrs. McNair joined him 
they settled at Dillon’s Bay and he took up 
his residence at Potinia Bay, where he 
built a church and dwelling house. 
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Bright and dark days were strangely in- 
termingled. During 1867 a fearful epidemic 
of diphtheria visited the Island and a 
period of great depression followed. After 
a time it passed away and for some time 
there was good success and much encour- 
agement, 


The last year of his life was largely de- 
voted to literary work. In addition to his 
own translation of portions of the Gospels 
he revised his brother’s translations. His 
knowledge of the language was almost per- 
fect and his translations almost without 
error. The Book of Genesis was printed in 
Sydney in 1867 and the Gospel of Matthew 
by the British and Foreign Bible Society at 
a later date. 

The rapid spread of the truth stirred up 
the enmity of the heathen. The summer of 
1872 had been very unhealthy and the mis- 
sionary was blamed. A man who had lost 
two children to whom Mr. Gordon had 
given medicine determined to murder him. 
On March 7th, as he was busy revising his 
brother’s translation of the seventh chapter 
of the Acts of the Apostles, having finished 
the chapter with the words “He fell asleep,” 
the murderer and an accomplice appeared 
and Mr. Gordon went out to see them. He 
sat down on the verandah, facing one of 
the men, When the other seizing the op- 
portunity drove his tomahawk into his vic- 
tim’s face. Mr. Gordon sprang to his feet 
and entering his study fell heavily upon the 
floor, his facé resting upon his unfinished 
manuscript. In a moment he passed to his 
rest and reward. He was the last martyr 
of Erromanga, all succeeding attempts havy- 
ing failed. 

Though he carefully preserved the record 
of the labors of his ‘brother and his wife in 
the volume “The Last Martyrs of Erro- 
manga’ no corresponding effort has been 
made to give the church the story of his 
own life. The testimony of all who knew 
him bears witness to a fine intellect, con- 
secrated zeal and deep, fervent piety. Dr. 
Paton says ‘““He also was a heavenly mind- 
ed, consecrated missionary, full of burning 
zeal for the conversion and eternal sgalva- 
tion of “the savages of Erromanga.” A fel- 
low student says, “His offer to take his 
brother’s place in Erromanga was not a 
surprise to those who knew him and of 
what spirit he was.” 

These chapters in the history of Erro- 
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mango faithfully reflect the spirit of the 
highest type of Christian service. The Gor- 
don’s are loved and honored not on account 
of their tragic death, but on account of 
their faithful services The dark days of 
our mission have passed away, but they have 
taught what men and women can do for the 
salvation of the world. 

Our young people do well to study the life 
and work of the Gordon’s. They were great 
men at home. The same spirit that faced 
the darkness of Erromanga faced the sins 
of men and women at home. The men 
who threw their lives against heathenism 
were equally agressive against the vices of 
civilization. They would have been marked 
men had they remained at home. The 
church needs workers who share this ideal 
whether at home or abroad. The planting 
of the Kingdom of God on Erromanga gave 
the Gordons an honored place in the tri- 
umphs of the Church. To plant this same 
Kingdom in hearts at home gives any one 
a place in the firmament of the glorified. 

To live in the spirit of entire consecration 
is the great leavening influence in Society. 
The form of service has changed and the 
same assaults of darkness may not come to 
us. Instead has come the subtler spirit of 
evil, compromise, materialism and scepti- 
cism. The voice of the prophet is still need- 
ed. There is an urgent call to young men 
and women to unfurl the banner beneath 
whose folds the Gordon’s served and round 
which at last the Erromangans have ral- 
lied. Well may we exclaim: “What doth 
God wrought!” The sower and reaper will 
rejoice together, and the church should 
go forward with the assurance of one who 
has seen the glory of the Lord making the 


desert blossom as the rose. 


SOME DAY. 


“Some day there will come a whisper in 
the evening, and with bated breath it will 
be said of you: ‘He is dead!’ In an in- 
ner chamber you will lie cold and un- 
responsive. Neither the tears nor the pa- 
thetic griefs of those whom you once loved 
will move you. Have you any idea where 
your spirit will be—where you yourself will 
be in that hour, or what will be your des- 
tiny—when you have slipped out of that. 
circle of sorrow?” 


Pulpit and Pew. 


THE MINISTRY OF TOIL. 


A. SERMON BY Rev. PRo#. A. R. Gorpon D. 
PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, MONT- 
BEAL, 


iDucares 


“I go a-fishing.” John 21, 3. 


It was a time’of restless waiting. The 
risen Lord had bidden His faithful followers 
go before Him into Galilee. But the days 
passed and He came not. Meantime all 
around them was life and bustle. The 
bright blue waters of the Lake were dotted 
with the gleaming sails of innumerable 
boats, with their crews of strong-armed 
fishermen, their faces ruddy with health 
and their hearts full of the joy of honest 
toil. And the impetuous Peter could bear 
no longer the tedium of inaction. 

These were the fishing-grounds that had 
once seen his prowess with the nets. This 
was the .haven to which he brought so 
often his groaning loads of fish. Ay, and 
here perhaps was the very boat he was 
wont so deftly to handle, his companion 
alike on many a prosperous voyage and 
through many a dark and perilous night. 
His fingers itched for the touch of the .oars 
again. And with the quick outburst “I go 
a-fishing’ he made for the long-disused 
craft, to try once more his fortunes on the 
sea. 

All unwittingly he had touched a chord 
in all their hearts. They too chafed under 
their inaction. They too wanted something 
to occupy their minds, something to turn 
their restless hands to. 
first to express the feeling, the spell of the 
old lite had fallen on all of them. They 
too heard the music of the waters wooing 
them to the deep. And with right good 
will they followed him to the boat, and 
soon were out on the rippling waves, cast- 
ing their nets as eagerly as of yore. 

It was a true instinct that sent these 
Seven men back to their work. For weeks 
past they had been living on the highest pitch 
of religious emotion. They had gone up to 
Jerusalem in a fervour of enthusiasm for 
their Master. They had joined in the tri- 
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umphal procession, and looked to see Him 
forthwith crowned King of the Jews on 
the throne of His father David. 

From these sublime heights they had been 
suddenly plunged into the deepest. depths of 
despair when wicked men seized the Master 
and amid every accompaniment of shame- 
ful indignity nailed Him to the criminal’s 
cross. 

But out of the depths they had been rais- 
ed once more to the seventh heavens of 
Spiritual rapture when the Crucified One 
rose from the dead and returned to bless 


them with His love and peace. And for 
Several days thereafter they had lived, as 
it seemed, on a plane midway between 


heaven and earth, now in happy friendship 
with their risen Lord, and then again apart 
from Him, in a world all out of sympathy 
with their hopes and aspirations. 

And thus a sense of unreality had settled 
on their spirits. For the time being they 
hardly knew where they were, in what 
strange world they were moving, whether 
indeed it, were not all a fantastic dream. 
And they needed just this contact with 
reality which their old work afforded to 
calm and heal their strained nerves, and to 
give their faith itself the tone and self- 
control essential to a healthy Christian 
manhood. 

And thus we learn from the story:— 


(1) The saving influence of our daily 
work. 


It is sometimes said that labour is the 
penalty of sin, the curse that God denounc- 
ed on sin. But this is a false interpreta- 
tion both of Scripture and of life. The 
pains and sufferings, the weariness and in- 
firmities that are often associated with 
labour are the curse of sin. But labour it- 
self is a blessing, a good gift of God to sin- 


ful men, a healing, helpful strengthening 
grace. ‘ 
In days of sorrow and anxiety, for ex- 


how kindly a physician work is, 
You may remember the poor fisherman’s 
words, in Scott’s “Antiquary,’ to the lady 
who came to comfort him on the death 


ample, 
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of his child. “You rich folk when ye’re in 
trouble may. sit wi’ yer handkerchief tae 
yer een, but we puir bodies maun aff tae 
oor work again, e’en though oor hearts are 
thumpin’ like a hammér.” Ay, but the 
poor fellow at his honest work was far 
better off in his time of sorrow than had 
he been able to nurse his grief with his 
“handkerchief tae his een.” 

Work is a healing ministry from God in 
heaven. When the heart is crushed be- 
neath its heavy load, unable to lift itself 
up, with what gracious tact our work, as it 
were, soothes and braces the wounded spirit, 
giving it new interests, fresh hopes and a 
widened outlook, making life once more to 
appear beautiful and good and full of mer- 
cies, and tenderly instilling into the faint- 
ing heart the joyous hope and strength of 
a new life. 

But work plays as essential a part in the 
development of our Christian character. It 
has sometimes seemed to eager enthusiasts 
as if this world of active duty were hostile 
to the higher interests of the soul. If 
they could but lay aside life’s duties, and 
give their whole waking thoughts to de- 
vout meditations, exercises and prayers, 
then they feel they might reach the mind 
of Christ and live worthily of His praise. 
In this spirit men have actually withdrawn 
themselves from the world, and sought to 
live the Christian life in the solitude of the 
hermit’s cave or monastery, where the 
whole atmosphere around them breathed of 
devotion. 

But Christian character cannot be de- 
veloped in that rarified atmosphere. Charac- 
ter is. inseparable from life. And a true 
life must be lived, in the light of day, and 
in the full stream of work and duty. 

The blessing of Jacob could never have 
been won had he remained for ever on the 
heights of Bethel with all its hallowed vi- 
sions. He had on the morrow to step out 
afresh on his journey, with all its hard- 
Ships and perils, to scale the ladder of Luz, 
not now on angels’ wings of faith and 
prayer, but by dint of hard stern climbing, 
to fare forth to the unknown land that 
called him, and to meet its varied experien- 
ces aS they came to him, with a spirit wor- 
thy of one who had seen the vision. 

As little can we grow to the full stature 
of Christ by our Bethel visions of heavenly 
things. Inspired by these, we must march 
Onwards to our plains of Syria, our camp- 
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ing grounds in Israel, and sometimes even 
our years of exile in Hgypt. 

It is our daily work, however common- 
place and secular it may seem, that brings 
our Christian character to maturity and 
streneth. Faith is the rule of life, and 
prayer and meditation the gentle sap and 
showers; but work is the activity that un- 
folds the germs of life, and makes the tree 
blossom with flower and fruit. Had we no 
such means of calling out our energies, we 
might be gentle and beautiful souls (as they 
are called), but our character would be sad- 
ly lacking in courage and robust strength. 

Instead of repining, therefore, as we are 
sometimes tempted to do, in the midst of 
the thronging duties and responsibilities of 


life, let us rather thank God for our work. — 


For that it is which makes us healthy and 
happy Christian men and women. 
The incident brings before us 


(2) The presence of Christ amidst our 
work. 

As they ploughed the waves of the Lake, 
it seemed to the disciples that they had 
made a sorrowful descent from the mounts 
of blissful intercourse with their Master 
And the longer they toiled at the oars, the 
further they seemed to draw from Him. 
But with the first bright streaks of day- 
light, they found, to their wondering joy, 
common task, the 
Lord had redeemed HiS promise, and re- 
turned to bless them. 

And so it is, or should 
lives. 

A beautiful mediaeval legend, thrown in- 
to ‘ballad form by George Macdonald, tells 
of a monk long hours praying in his cell, 


be. in our own 


to whom was granted the vision of the 
Christ. As he gazed enraptured, “on his 
sad ear fell the convent bell,’ the call to 


rise and give the daily bread to the poor 
that waited at the convent-gate. 

“A passion of love within him rose, 

And with duty wrestled strong; 

But the bell kept calling all the time, 
With iron merciless tongue. 


He gazed like a dog in the Master’s eyes, 
Then he sprang to his feet in strength; 
“Tf I find Him not when I come back, 

I shall find Him the more at length.” 


He chid his heart, and he fed the poor, 
All at the convent: gate: 
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; 


Then wearily, oh wearily, \ 


Went back to be desolate. 
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His hand on the latch, his head bent low, 
He stovud on the door-sill; 

Sad and slow he lifted the latch— 

The Master stood there still! 


He said, “I have waited, because my poor 
Had not to wait for thee; 

But the man that doeth my Father’s work 
Is never far from me.” 


In the old legend there is a deep truth. 
[It is perhaps a healthy instinct that draws 
the line so sharply between sacred and 
secular. For God has His due claims the 
world dare not intrude upon. And yet the 
instinct may lead us far astray if it blind 
our eyes—like the old monk’s' before he 
found His Master—to His presence in this 
week-day world of duty and brotherhood. 

Here, in this house that is ealled by His 
name, aS we read His word, and lift up our 
hearts in prayer, especially at such sacred 
seasons as Communion, when we eat and 
drink at His table, we feel His nearness. 
But out in the world, at the counter or the 
market place, in the fields or the woods, or 
even in our charities, when we give the cup 
of cold water to the least of His brethren, 
how seldom we think of Him, and how 
little we expect to meet Him. 

And yet He is as near to us there as in 
the solemn stillness of the sanctuary. The 
same Jesus that met the seven disciples as 
they toiled at the oars is with us still, as we 
labour at our work, eager to help and cheer 
and bless. As the apocryphal saying of 
Jesus, recently discovered, runs: “Cleave 
the wood, and there I am; raise the stone, 
there too will you find Me.”’ 
your common tasks, as carpenter or mason, 
or whatever you be, there am I your Mas- 
ter, to strengthen and bless you. 

If only His disciples have eyes to see the 
glory of His presence! As there are those 
who look on the beauty of earth and sky 
and sea unmoved, those who find no God in 
the heavens, and no trait of His character 
in the human soul, so there are those who 
see no Christ in human life. 

Had such dull souls been present on the 
boat that glad Gospel morning, they would 
have seen no other than a passing stranger 
in the Figure that hailed the seven disciples 
from the Lake-side. It needed the eye of 
love to know Him. First the quick in- 
sight of the Apostle of love. Thén the 
awakening vision of all the rest as their 
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duller eyes were lit up by the same bright 
glow of love. 

And for us too love is the opener of the 
eyes. The heart that has never felt the 
life-giving touch of the love of Christ can 
have no sense of His presence, and no Vi- 
sion of the Divine glory of life. But when 
His love begins to warm the soul with its 
holy fire, then the scales fall from our eyes, 
and we see and know that He is all about 
us. With growing love the vision ex- 
pands, until the whole universe appears 
luminous with His glory, and we realize 
that the promise is true that He is indeed 
“with us always, even to the end of the 
world.” 


(3) We see how this vision of Christ in 
daily life makes it real and rich 
and blessed. 

A poor and barren thing the seven dis- 
ciples found their labour at the nets, until 
Jesus appeared; and then they were not 
able to haul them in for the multitude of 
fishes they had caught. 

Here too we have a true parable of life. 
Apart from Jesus Christ, our lives are 
empty and vain. But when His light is 
Shed upon our path, and His gracious pres- 
ence encircles us, they are filled with eter- 
nal significance and success. 

This is true often in the most literal 
sense. A young man goes from the old 
home to seek his fortune. He has little 
capital but that of the faith in his father’s 
God, the God of Bethel, which is the bed 
rock of principle. But on that sure foun- 
dation he builds up for himself prosperity 
he dreamt not of. For in spite of the mush- 
room fortunes we often see shooting up 
around us, with a root like that of Jonah’s 
gourd, it still remains true that principle is 
the basis of all solid and jasting prosperity. 
The man who lays the foundations of his 
life on the Rock of Ages, the Lord Jesus 
Christ, who, as it were, casts his net on the 
right side as He directs, has taken the first 
real step towards success in life. 


But after all, success is not to be 
measured by money value alone. You may 
gain the whole world, and lose your own 


soul, not in the eternal future alone, but 
even in this present work-a-day world. For 
what is the life whose be-all and end-all is 
worldly lucre; the life that is bereft of in- 
terest and enjoyment in the nobler issues, 
the beauty and love and goodness, the faith 
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whose price is more than all the gold and 
silver of worldly treasuries? An empty, sor- 
did existence, hardly worthy to be called 
the life of man. _ 

He is the most successful who fills his 
life the fullest of high thoughts, lofty 
achievements, and pure and exalted enjoy- 
ments, who is the best and the noblest of 
men. 

Take it from the merely human side, and 
think whose influence has entered most 
deeply into the hearts and lives of his fel- 
low men; who has changed most profound- 
ly the channels of human history? No 
prince of worldly wealth or splendor; no 
king arrayed in garments like Solomon, 
‘but the lowly carpenter of Nazareth. And 
he who loves and learns of Him comes 
nearest to His success. 

And thus from our meditations on the 
risen Christ at the lake-side of Galilee, let 
us carry home the great lesson of the 
sacredness of life, and the divine dignity of 
labour. There is no real fbreach between 
the sacred and the secular, the Sabbath and 
the week-day, the House of God, and the 
Office or the counter. One God rules over 
both spheres of life. One Christ upholds 
and sanctifies both. One Spirit guides us in 
both. 

And therefore let us give ourselves to our 
work in the same high spirit with which 
we worship God in His Temple, and we 
shall find our work to be indeed a hallow- 
ing and saving influence, redeeming us 
from vanity and pettiness, and helping to 
make us strong and brave, sympathetic and 
true, sincere and loyal-hearted Christian 
men and women. He that has truly learned 
this lesson of life will find it best worth 
living. 


LIFE’S BEST SCHOOL. 


Life’s best school is living with people. It 
is there we learn our best lessons. Some 
one says, “It is better to live with others 
even at the cost of considerable jarring 
and friction than to live in undisturbed 
quiet alone.” 

It is not ideally the easy way. It means 
offtimes hurts, wrongs, injustices, many a 
wounding, many a heartache, many a pang. 
It requires self-forgetfulness, self-restraint, 
the giving up of one’s rights many times, 
the overlooking of unkindness, and thought- 
lessness, the quiet enduring of many things 
that it would seem no one should be re- 
required to endure from another. But it is 
best.—Forward. 
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ON BECOMING SUPERFLUOUS. 
By CHARLES FREDERIC Goss, D.D. 


There is a tree on the street where I live, 
which has outgrown and burst wide-open 
the wire cage that protected it from good 
horses and bad boys. Without that strong 
defense, the tree would have been chewed 
to a pulp, cut to pieces, or uprooted; and 
by enabling it to become capable of self- 
support, the frame rendered itself useless! 


Upon that rusty, shattered cage, I be- 
stowed a more than passing thought of 
commiseration, which, upon analysis, I 
found to be nothing more nor less than 
self-piety! For I perceived that here was 
the story of every one who envelops any 
individual with his protecting arms or up- 
holds any doctrine or institution with his 
broad shoulders and strong back! 


Such is the destiny of the parent! Fa- 
thers and mothers shield, support, and 
guide the little child at first, only to ren- 
der themselves the most worthless of 
superfluities at the last, while the teacher 
and the preacher, the philosopher and the 
reformer, travel the same thorny road. 
What is the pathetic story of their sacrifi- 
cial endeavors, if it is not that of sus- 
taining the trembling footsteps of their 
followers and beneficiaries, only to see them 
at last start off and run alone, unmindful 
of their guides? 

Is it not also the history of institutions 
as well as people? The little red school- 
house, the village academy, and even the 
great university have achieved their mis- 
sions by rendering themselves of no fur- 
ther account to their pupils! 

What must we think then? Is this to be 
testing of all institutions? Is it toward 
this unexpected goal that all governments 
are painfully wending their way? 

The garret in the old homestead is 1] 
of startling intimations that such is the 
destiny of all utilities. Here is an old 
flint-lock musket which defended the log 
cabin from the Indians, only to find itself 
carried up the back stairs to the lumber 
room, after it had made itself unnecessary! 
Speak up, little cradle, and tell the story of 
your imaginary wrongs! Grieving, are 
you, because the baby forgot you when it 
outgrew you? Spinning-wheel, loom, rope- 
bedstead, handirons—all join the melancholy 
chorus of complaint. 

But why complain? Is it not the mani- 
fest destiny of all things, institutions, peo- 
ple, and even of the globe itself? 

Looked at as a universal law and prin- 
ciple, this is not so terrible! Let us but 
make it the corner-stone of our philosophy, 
that the noblest achievement of man is to 
render himself superfluous at the earliest 
possible moment, and what is otherwise a 
despair becomes a glory and a victory.—S. 
S. Times. m 
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CHARACTER. 


We are building every day, 

In a good or evil way, 

And the structure as it grows 
Must our inmost self disclose, 
Till in every arch and line 
All our hidden faults outshine. 


Do you ask what building this 

That can show both spain and bliss, 
That can be both dark and fair? 

Lo! its name is Character. 

Build it well, whate’er you do! 

Build it straight and stron and true, 
Build it clean and high and broad, 
Build it for the eye of God. 


EVIL HEREDITY. 


On the other side of the ocean, just be- 
fore I left home last September, a mother 
‘suddenly came into a room, where there 
was a little boy six or seven years old, 
and found that little boy trying to kill a 
baby two years old with the scissors, and 
she said to the child: “‘What are you 
doing?” and he said, “I want to kill him.” 

It frightened the mother and she talked 
to the father about it, and the father took 
him to a doctor, and he took him toa 
specialist, and that specialist was my 
friend. 

He examined the child thoroughly and 
said to him: “Why do you want to kill 
the baby; it does not hurt you?” And 
the boy replied, “I want to kill somebody 
all the time.” 

And the doctor turned to the father and 
said, “Are you a drinking man?” The 
father said, “Well, I do drink,’ it is true. 
but I don’t often drink to excess.” The 
doctor replied, “Well, you drink. That 
boy will kill somebody some day. It is in 
his blood and your drinking habit is the 
cau@e of it.’ You reap what you _ sow. 
Don't forget it—Gipsy Smith. 


‘AN EXCELLENT PRESCRIPTION. 


A rather eccentric yet eminent physi- 
cian, was called to attend a middle-aged rich 
lady who had imaginary ills. After many 
wise inquiries, about her symptoms and 
manner of life, he asked for a piece of pa- 
per, and wrote down 

“Do Something for Somebody. 

In the gravest manner he handed it to 
the patient and left. The doctor heard 
nothing from the lady for a long time. On 
Christmas morning he was hastily sum- 
moned to the cottage of her Irish washer- 
woman. 

“It’s not meself, doctor, it’s me wrist 
that’s ailing. Ye see I was after goins 


2? 


. out into the black darkness for a few bits 


of wood, when me foot struck this basket. 
It stood there like a big mercy, as it was 
full of soft flannel, from Mrs. Walker. 
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She towld me that your medicine cured 
ber, doctor. So if you plaze to put a little 
of that same on me wrist, I'll be none the 
worse for me nice present.” 

“It’s a powerful remedy,” said the doc- 
tor, gravely. And more than once in after 
years he wrote the prescription. 

“Do Something for Somebody.”’—Selected. 


THE GREAT CATASTROPHE. 


There is only one catastrophe to dread. 
it is not’ money-loss, or body-maiming, or 
death of self or friend. Any of these so- 
called disasters may be richest blessing. It 
is the catastrophe of God’s will defeated. 
There can be no greater tragedy in any 
life to-day than that God’s will for that 
life shall be made of no effect. 

Yet this greatest of all disasters is the 
commonest of all disasters; so common, 
that even Christ’s own followers think little 
of it. Every time we depart just a little 
from the duty that we know is ours, or 
leave a duty undone, or do a_ distinct 
wrong, we precipitate a calamity than 
which there is none greater: we make 
God’s will for us at that moment a failure. 

It is true that Christ’s redemption does 


not permit these daily tragedies to mark 
us for the eternal death that is their 
logical result. But it is equally true that 


even Christ’s redemption does not restore 
to us the lost opportunities of doing God’s 
will. We shall have fresh opportunities, 
but never again those that we trampled 
under foot. 

How earnestly Should we pray _ each 
morning that God will keep this day free 
from the irreparable loss of crossing his 
will!—S. S. Times. 


LIFE NOT A HOLIDAY. 


Sooner or later we find out that life is 
not a holiday, but a discipline. Earlier 
or later we will discover that the world is 
not a playground. It is quite clear that 
God means it for a school. The moment 
we forget that, the puzzle of life begins. 
We try to play in school. The Master does 
not mind that so much for its own sake, 
for He likes to see His children happy; 
but in our playing we neglect our lessons. 
We do not see how much there is to learn, 
and we do not caré. 

But our Master cares. 
ly overwhelming and inexplicable  solici- 
tude for our education; and because He 
loves us He comes into the school some- 
times and speaks to us. He may speak 
very softly and gently or very loudly. 

But one thing we may be sure of: the 
task He sets us to is never measured by 
our delinquency. It is measured by God’s 
solicitude for our progress; measured sole- 
ly by God’s love; measured solely that the 
scholar may be better educated when he 
arrives at his Father’s home.—Henry 
Drummond. 


He has a perfect- 


A BOY’S MAP. 


Once a boy about twelve or a litle more 
asked his father if he might do something 
that he very particularly wanted to do. 
His father wasa wise man. MHetrusted his 
boy; and feeling sure that William could be 
trusted, he gave his consent willingly, and 
then thought no more about it. 

That night, when all the family had 
gone to bed, and the country manse was 
Silent and dark, William got up, dressed 
himself, and slipped downtairs quietly. 
Lighting a candle, he went to the dining- 


room and shut himself in. 
And then he forgot everything in the 
excitement of what he was doing. He 


might have been afraid of the weird, danc- 
ing shadows that flickered about the room 
had he not been so busy and interested in 
what he wanted to work out. , 

He took down the pictures from one side 
of the wall, and then on the dark wall- 
paper he began drawing a great map of 
Africa with thick, white chalk lines. 

He worked on in silence by the light of 
the candle, standing upon a piece of furni-. 
ture to’ reach the top of the wall, and then 
stooping down to complete his map near 
the wainscoting. He filled in mountains, 
rivers, plains, and deserts in heavy chaik 
lines, and then marked the places where 
he knew missionaries were working. At 
last it was finished; the big map of Africa 
stood out clearly on the wall. 

Then William went to ped, and because 
he had been up at such a late hour the 
night before, he slept longer the next 
morning, and when he went down to the 
dining-room he found all the family ga- 
thered around his map, and each one was 
asking, “How did it come here, and who 
could have done it?’ ‘‘And is not the wall- 
paper spoilt?” 

The father turned to William when he 
entered the room, and asked him if he 
knew anything about it. William’s dark 
eyes must have flashed with excitement as 
he owned up that he had worked out the 
map in: the night, when all were asleep. 
His father was a very wise and kind man; 
he did not scold because the wall-paper 
was spoilt, but putting his hand kindly on 
the boy’s shoulder, he asked him to tell 
him why he had done it. 

“T wanted to know how big Africa would 
lcok on the wall. I must know all about 
it, for some day I want to go to Africa to 
be a missionary, and I must learn every bit 
about it now, you know.” 

“Then,” said the missionary: “No word 
was spoken of blame. My father under- 
stood, and saw it was real to me, and we 


all talked about Africa when we sat down to 


breakfast. 
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“Every one who came in for the next few 
days saw the map, and they talked about 
it, until lots of people got quite an enthu- 
siasm for African missions, and the need of 
that great land. We were ail well up 
in Africa. The wall was repapered, but 
the interest did not die out. Missionary 
zeal cannot burn in one heart alone: it is 
infectious.”’ 

In after years William became a mission- 
ary, but not to Africa after all, which was 
the dream of his boyhood, but to India. It 
reminds us of another, who hung his walls 
with maps, and studied them until the needs 
of the world were burned into his soul. 
He too thought of going to Africa, but 
God called him to India; 
Dr. William Carey has 
linked with that of India. 

It will do all boys and girls good to get 
a like enthusiasm for missionary work in 
heathen countries, and to get an interest 
in other lands. Young people are needed 
who have imagination to see and feel, for 
these are the people who move the world.— 
Juvenile Missionary Herald. 


ever since been 


A SCATTERED BIBLE. 


A patient in the American hospital in 
Turkey was given a copy of the Bible, 
and carried it home with him to his na- 
tive Armenian village. He was proud of 
having it; but an Armenian priest, seeing 
the Bible in his hand,, snatched it from 
him, tore it to pieces and flung it into the 
street. There it lay until a grocer, com- 
ing by, picked it up to use as wrapping 
paper in his store. He wrapped such little 
purchases as candles, a bit of cheese, or 
a, ‘few olives, bought by the poorer villag- 
ers, in the leaves on which the Word @f 
God was printed. In this strange way 


that one Bible was scattered all through . 


the village. 

Pretty soon the grocer’s customers began 
to ask him if he had any more leaves. 
They had read the torn pages, and they 
wanted to Know more of the book. The 
grocer did not know anything about the 
Bible, of course, and could not help them 
to find another. But the leaves were 
treasured, and read over and over again. 

One day a missionary colporteur, on his 
round through the Turkish provinces, came 


to this obscure village. What was his 
amazement when one hundred persons 
came hastening to him for Bibles, or 


parts of the Bible! No gospel had been 
preached, no Christian teacher had been 
at work: The scattered Bible had proclaim- 
ed its own message of light and life, and 
proved again that God’s word shall not 
return unto Him void. This true story is 
told by the Bible colporteur.—Parish and 
Home. 
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/ FRED’S BIG SISTER. 


“] don't go much on sisters,’ Rodney 
Black was heard to remark, ‘but I could 
‘stand a dozen like Fred’s;- she’s O. K. 
Lucky dog, that Fred Wilkins.” 


“Same here,’ Tim Welsh added. “She's 

better posted on fish bait and baseball 
than Fred is himself, and as to cookies— 
Cayprmy 1" 

Fred Wilkins’ house was the most popu- 
lar resort for the boys of the neighbor- 
hood, but Fred said good naturedly, “I’m 
not chalking up any credit to myself for 
it; tts sell Sue.’ 

There never was a girl like her for mak- 
ing mouth-watering tarts and  turn-overs, 
doughnuts and cookies, and she knew 
enough of a boy’s appetite to make them 
by the gross and the ‘bushel, instead of 
paltry dozens and pints. As to skill in 
bandaging and~caring for torn and bruised 
fingers and toes, even the doctors, so the 
boys said, had to take a back seat for 

' Sister Sue. Yet, after all, her crowning 
talent was the wonderful way she had of 
patching and darning’ a ragged .tear in 
coat or trousers, so that even one’s own 
mother couldn’t discover it. 

“Say, she’s going to have a. birthday 
next Wednesday,:’ confided one of the boys 
to the others. “Let’s do the handsome 
thing and get her a present. She’s al- 
ways loading us up with good things, and 
doing things for us generally.” 

The group of boys hilariously agreed, 
and it was decided to ask Fred to learn 
from Sister Sue what she most desired as 
a gift. Fred agreed, and promised to re- 
port promptly. But two days passed and 
Fred kept away from the other boys, or 
gave unsatisfactory answers ‘when ap- 
proached. Finally the boys cornered him. 
UWell, you see,’ he said shametfacedly, 
“Sue ain’t like other girls, always wanting 
things. If it was Bess,, now, she’d tell a 
dozen things she’d like in one breath.’ 

“Well, it isn’t Bess, its Sue,” cried Will 
Davis. ‘“‘What does Sue want?” 

Fred took a long breath. “Well, - you 
see,” he bégan again, “she couldn’t know I 
was quizzing her for anybody but myself, 
and she said—pshaw, I ain’t going to tell 
you,’ he broke off impatiently, - “It isn’t 
any of your business, anyway.” 
-The boys grew indignant. “Well,” said 
a voice, “I guess it is our business. If you 
think it is going to cost too much—we’re 
not a stingy lot. We’re ready to do it up 


fine. Out with it, Fred!” 

Fred straightened. up at that, with a 
‘do or die’ expression on his face. “May- 
-be you'll wish I hadn’t. It is something 


 that’ll cost like fun, but I said I'd report, 
and I’m a man of my word, so here goes, 
She just said, ‘Frederick Jackson Wilkins, 
if you want to give me a birthday present 
that I’d like better than anything else, 
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you take a sheet of blank paper and write 
on it an iron-clad promise that you’ll stop 
smoking cigarettes, and sign it.’ And 
that’s all I could get out of her.” 

Fred said afterwards, when he told Sue 
about it, “You could have sliced up the 
Silence that fell over the bunch of boys 
With my jack-knife.” Every boy of them 
had known that Fred’s sister Sue had no 
use for cigarettes, and they had always 
been careful to keep them out of her sight. 
It was Fred who finally spoke again. 

“Well, I didn’t ‘suppose you’d like it a 
bit better than I did, but you made me 
tell.”’ 


“Say, are you going to give Sue what she 
aSked for?” spoke up a boy, slyly. 

Fred’s face flushed, but his voice had a 
manly ring, as he promptly answered. 
“You just better believe I am. She’s too 
good a sister to disappoint.” 

“That’s what I say,’ blurted out Tom 
Folk. “It. would please her mightily to 
have all us boys do the same thing, too. 
Let’s do it. All in favor say ‘Aye.’” 

ij Aye, Aye,” was) the’ !firm’ but 
response from every boy. 

“There’s one of the boys wants to see 
you, Sue, out in the yard,” said Fred Wil- 
kins to his sister on the morning of her 


quiet 


birthday. ‘“He won’t come in.” 
She smilingly accommodated herself to 
a boy’s whim and hurried out into the 


yard, where she found Rodney Black. He 
handed her an envelope, bulky and broad. 
“From us boys, just to. start off your 
birthday cheerful,’ he told her. 


Fred lingered around when Sue opened 
the envelope and read the promise written 
in many boyish hands to stop smoking, 
and ,heard a fervent, girlish, “Bless their 


hearts. How did they ever know how 
much I wanted them to do this very 
thing!” 


She wouldn’t have been a girl if she 
hadn’t been wonderfully pleased at the 
mammoth box of bon-bons that came later, 
labeled in boyish hand, “‘Bought with the 
money we didn’t spend on cigs.” But 
She always insisted that, delicious as it 
was, it wasn’t to be mentioned in the 
Same breath with the presents that came 


in the énvelope.—Julia F. Deane, in Union 
Signal. 


A MORNING PRAYER. 


Father, we thank Thee for the night, 
And for the pleasant morning light; 

For rest and food, and loving care, 

And all that makes the day so fair. 
Help us to do the things we should. 
To be to others kind and good, 

In all our work and all our play, 

To love Thee better every day. 
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THE FIRST TANGLE. 


Once in an Eastern palace wide; 
A little child sat weaving, 

So patiently her task she plied, 

The men and women at her side, 
Flocked round her, almost weeping. 


“How is it, little one,’ they said, 
“You always work so cheerfully? 
You never seem to break your thread, 
Or snarl, and tangle it, instead 
Ot working smooth and clearly. 


“Our weaving gets so worn and soiled, 
Our silk so frayed and broken, 

For all we’ve fretted, wept and toiled, 

We know the lovely pattern’s spoiled, 
Before the king has spoken.” 


The little child looked in their eyes, 
So full of care and trouble; 

And pity chased the sweet surprise 

That filled her own, as sometimes flies 
The rainbow in a ‘bubble. 
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“T only go and tell the King, 
She said, abashed, and meekly; 

“You know, He said, in everything”’— 

“Why, so do we,’ they cried, “we bring 
Him all our troubles weekly.” 


She turned her little head aside; 

\ moment let them wrangle: 
joule but. she; sottly:thensreplied, 
“l go and get the knot untied, 

At the first little tangle.” 


Oh, little children, weavers all! 

Our broidery we spangle 
With many a tear that need not fall, 
[f on our King we would but call, 

At the first little tangle. 


A HALF FINISHED JOB. 


A carpenter tendered for a job. He fail- 
ed to get it, for the owner remembered his 
poor and hasty finish of a dormer-window 
done carelessly, years before. 

A half-finished job never dies. The half- 
learned spellings at school crop up in our 
correspondence years later, and we are 
often judged by such correspondence. You 
may not think of tracing the business let- 


ter back to the half-learned spelling lesson. 


But the half-finish habit follows 
where and will always do harm. 


This wretched habit is the parent of 
much of the shame and lack of usefulness 
in the world. And he who has permitted 
bimself to acquire it, what are his chances 
of success in life? Who wants his services 
if they can help themselves? 

But to cure the habit is quite possible. 
If one will remember that conscience must 
be reverenced in all successful work, the 
days of slipshod and half-finish will, for 
him, pass away. 

The complete remedy for the half-finish 
habit, then, is very old, but it is the only 


every- 


Marcu 


one. It is simply this. “‘Keep a conscience 


‘void of offence.’ ’’—Sel. 


BACK TO THE FARM. 


a position 


A voung man applied “ior 
firm inetve 


yesterday. to a commission 
Live-Stock Exchange building. 

“I want a job. “Il ama’ first-classpsveno- 
grapher and bookkeeper.” 

The head of the firm looked at him for 
a minute. 

“Where do you come from?” he asked. 

“IT live in central Kansas. My father is 
a farmer, and owns a big ranch.” 

“tow much do you expect a week?” 

“Well, -t. think “4 (ought= to’ .be aayorG 
twelve dollars a week.” 

“Does your father need help at home?” 

The applicant admitted that his father 
needed hired help. 

“Young man,’ said the live-stock man, 
“the farm is the place for you. At first 
you would scarcely make enough here to 
pay your board. At home your father 
would be willing to pay you good wages 
and that would be clear profit.” 


The boy looked at the floor. “I guess 
you're right;’ he admitted. “lll go home 
to-night.”’ 

Many another farmer’s son who is un- 


easy and ambitious for a life in the city 
should cut it out and paste it in his hat. 

As I visit the great cities, I wonder how 
any one of his own free will can live- in 
one of them. 

Many of us have to, to be sure. Our 
work lies in the city, and we have to go to 
the daily treadmill; and the most we can 
hope for is a quiet home in the suburbs 
where we may spend our nights and Sun- 
days, and perhaps a little farm where we 
may end our days when life’s more stren- 
uous work iS over. 

But the country with its innumerable 
charms, its growing things, its animal life, 
its freedom, its good air, its sunshine, its 
glorious, howling storms, its pattering rain 
in summer, its untrodden, unpolluted 
snow in winter—how can one ever leave 
it voluntarily for ‘the city with its smoke 
and dust, its noise and clamor, its struggle 
and strife, its jealousies and intrigues, its 
saloons and its brothels? 

I thank God for the brave souls who are 
willing to tackle the city’s problems, and 
try to purify its social and political atmos- 
phere, and am sorry for the poor souls 
who have to live in the city because they 
can’t get away from it. 

But for the man who has a country 
home, or can have one, and who voluntarily 
leaves it—well, I simply wonder at his 
mental make-up. 

I know what there is to be said on the 
other side; but the telephone and the- 
trolley, the magazine and the newspaper, 
are largely eliminating the isolation and 
loneliness of country life, and are pro- 
moting that wholesomest of cries, “Back to 
the farm!’—C. E. World. 
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SOMEBODY: WAS IT YOU? 


unkind 
Was it 


There was somebody who said 
words which hurt somebody else. 
you? 

There was somebody who was selfish and 
thoughtless in her home. Was it you? 

. There was somebody who disobeyed mam- 
ma and made her a great deal of trouble 
and sorrow. Was it you? 

There was somebody who spoke unkind- 
ly of somebody else. Was it you? 

There was somebody who found no- 
thing but fault with everything in the be- 
longings of her friend. Was it you? 

There was somebody who borrowed a 
book and kept it for months. Was it you? 

There was somebody who, day in and 
day out never did anything to make any- 
body else happy. Was it you?—Ex. 


“NUMBER ONE.” 


“He is a number one boy,” said grand- 
mother, proudly. ‘‘A great boy for his 
books; indeed, he would rather read than 
play, and that is saying a good deal for a 
boy of seven.” ; 

“It is, certainly,’ returned Unele John, 
SUL IWhal aapity ibis, thatehavis. blind.’ 


“Blind!” exclaimed grandmother, and 
the number one boy looked up, too, in 
wender. 

Yes, (blind,.,and a, little. deaf, also, I 
fear,” answered Uncle John. 

“Why, John! what put that into your 
head?” asked grandmcther, looking per- 
plexed. 

“Why, the number one boy himself,” . 


said Uncle John. “He has been occupy- 
ing the one easy chair in the room all the 
afternoon never seeing you, nor his mo- 
ther when she came in for a few minutes’ 
rest. Then when your glasseS were mis- 
laid, and you had to climb up-stairs two 
or three times to look for them, he neither 


saw nor heard anything that was going 
ao ar 

“Oh, he is so busy reading,’ apologized 
grandmother. 

“That is not a very good excuse, mo- 


ther,” replied ‘Wnele:’ John; smiling. “If 
‘Number One’ is not blind nor deaf, he 
must be very selfish indeed to occupy the 
best seat in the room, and let older people 


run up and down stairs while he takes 
his ease.” ‘ 

“Nobody asked me to give up my seat 
nor to run on errands,’ said “‘Number 
One.’’ 


“That should not have been necesSsary,”’ 
urged Uncle John. “What are a_ boy’s 
eyes and ears for, if not to keep him post- 
ed on what is going on round him? I am 
glad to see you fond of books, but if a 
pretty story makes you forget all things 
except amusing ‘Number One,’ you had 
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better run out and play with the other 
seven-year-old boys, and let grandmother 
enjoy the comfort of her arm-chair in 
quiet.’—Messenger for the Children. 


THE DOCTOR'S “ASSISTANT.” 

He was only a small boy, and his mother 
was very, very ill. What made it “worse 
was that the kind nurse who looked after 
her said hé had better not go into her 
room for fear of disturbing her, and so 
he had to play about in the back yard and 
to feel sorry and lonely, for he had no 
company except his big white lop-eared 
rabbit, with the pink eyes. He wished 
very much to help his dear mother, so, of 
ccurse, he prayed and asked God to make 
her better. 

Then suddenly he thought of something 
that might, perhaps, do her good, and 
would, at least, show that he felt for her. 
And that is what the tale is about. While 
the nurse was down in the kitchen attend- 
ing to a saucepan, he got something out 
of the back yard, and very quietly he tip- 
toed up the stairs to his mother’s room. 
He opened the door gently, and there was 
his mother looking so weak and white and 
ill in bed; and though she was ill, she 
menaged to turn her head on the pillow 
anduwsayii elliot little: man,” 

The little man smiled back and _ said, 
‘Hello! mother dear. I must whisper be- 
cause of nurse. But I’m very sorry be- 
cause you are ill, and I want to comfort 
you. And. please, mother, dear, [ve 
brought you my white rabbit, and you can 
have itito play with,’ /\And he’ pulled, ‘the 
white rabbit from behind him and held it 
up by its ears, and when it had kicked 
twice and screwed itself different ways, he 
put it on the counterpane and ran away, 
whilst it was trying to eat the flowers in 
the pattern. 

Never mind what nurse said when she 
found the white rabbit in the bed. She 
said, “Bless the boy!” and then she said 
something else as well, but that doesn’t 
matter. 

Not long after the white rabbit was safe 
again in his hutch, the doctor called, and 
said to the little boy’s mother, “Let me 
feel your pulse.” When he had felt it, he 
said to nurse, ““Why, your patient is better. 
She has been roused and pleased in some 
way. That was just what I wanted. She 
has taken the turn, and I think she’ll do 
now. What has happened?” 

Nurse told him about the rabbit, and he 
laughed; and when he went downstairs he 
called for the boy and patted him on the 
head harder than he liked, and said, ‘Well 
done, my boy! I wish I had you for an 
assistant.’”’ And he took him for a ride in 
his motor-car, which pleased both of them, 
and one day he promised to take the white 
rabbit as well.—London Christian World. 
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THE EYES OF THE BLIND OPENED. 
By Dr. H. F. Taytor, JALALPUR HOSPITAL. 


Far away amongst the hills on the north 
of India there lived three children. Their 
home was a beautiful one, in a valley 
where flowers grew, and streams ran, and 
birds were singing. In the distance could 
be seen the great mountain tops, on which 
the snow never melts. 


They grew up, two boys who were twins, 
to be about thirteen years old, and their 
sister somewhat older. The sad part of it 
all was, that of the beautiful things of 
which they heard people around speak, 
they themselves could see nothing, for 
from infancy they had been blind. 


No one cared much for them, and they 
lived rather neglected, because they could 
not, dike other children, go and )earm. a 
little by working in the fields or shepherd- 
ing the flocks of goats which. roamed over 
the hillsides in search of food. 


One day a traveller passed through the 
Village jand told vol aman’ farawdaye inva 
place called Jalalpur who could “make 
eyes.”’ That is how he put it, and those 
poor blind children thought that if only 
they could get to that far-off place they 
too might have their eyes made. 


But how were they to find their way? 
No one would go with them to guide them. 
At last they made up their minds to go by 
themselves. Getting together some meal 
and a few things for their journey, they 
set off hand-in-hand,—the blind leading 
the blind. 


Day after day they stumbled and grop- 
ed their way along the rough roads, up 
and down the ‘hillsides, across mountains, 
streams, and round great rocks, till at last 
one day they came to a town called Bhim- 
bar, where the hill-country ends and the 
great plains begin. 

They asked where Jalalpur was,and were 
told it was still thirty miles distant across 
the plain. So from village to village they 
begged their way till, at last, after their 
long journey of sixty miles. first through 
the rough hills and then across the flat 
plain, they reached Jalalpur. 

I shall never forget the day, as I sat in 
a little room in the Medical Mission at 
Jalalpur seeing the sick who had come for 
medicine, when the door opened to let in 
those three blind children. Their shoes 
were worn out, their clothes were tattered 
and torn, and their faces were thin. They 
were very weary. i 

We took them into Hospital, fed them, 
and kept them till they were stronger, 
and then the girl had one of her eyes 
operated on, or “made,” as she said. At 
first she seemed no better; but in a few 
days we found, to our great joy, that she 
was able to see a little. and her eye gra- 
dually grew stronger and _ stronger. And 
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so, one after another, these three children, 
who had come helpless and blind to the 
Hosiptal in Jalalpur, had their eyes open- 
ed and were able to see. 

After a time one of the boys went to 
school, where he sat in the infant class 
and began to learn his letters. 

His brother became water-carrier to the 
Hospital. In a hot dry country like India 
the water has to be drawn from deep wells, 
and the man who gives a drink to him that 
is thirsty does a blessed work. And this 
poor boy, morning and evening,. used to 
go to the well near the Hospital and bring 
water that the sick folk, who had come, 
like himself, to be healed of blindness or 
other diseases, might have water to drink. 
The girl too learned to do her part in the 
work of helping others; for she became 
Hospital cook, preparing the food for the 
patients.—Life and Work, The Church of 
Scotland Magazine. 


DR. BENGEL AND THE STUDENT. 


When the famous Biblical Scholar, Dr 
Bengel, was lying at death’s door, he sent 
for one of his theological students and beg- 
ged him to say a word of spiritual comfort. 

The student came to the bedside of the 
dving professor, but hesitated and faltered, 
and at last said:— 

“Sir I am only a poor pupil, only a mere 
learner; I don’t know what I can say to a 
great and learned man like you.” 

“What!” said Bengel, “You a student of 
divinity, and you know not how to give 


comfort to a dying Christian!’ 


The student managed at last to whisper 
the text: ‘‘The blood of Jesus Christ, the 
Son of God, cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Bengel stretched out his hands to him 
with a smile of thanks: 

“That is the very word I want to hear,” 
he said. “God bless you for it.’—Bishop 
Welldon. 


USELESS FOREBODINGS. 


What a vast portion of our lives is 
spent in anxious and _ useless forebodings 
concerning the future, either our own or 
that of our dear ones! Present joys, pre- 
sent blessings slip by and we miss half 
their sweet flavor, and all for want of 
faith in Him who provides for the tiniest 
insect in the sunbeam. 

Qh, when shall we learn the sweet trust 
in God our little children teach us every 
day by their confiding faith in us? We 
who are so mutable, so faulty, so irritable, 
so unjust; and He, who is so watchful, so 
pitiful, so loving, so forgiving! 

Why can not we, slipping our hand into 
His each day, walk trustingly over that 
day’s appointed path, thorny or flowery, 
crooked or straight, knowing that evening 
will bring us sleep, peace and home?— 
Selected. 
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NORMAN'S CHRISTMAS LESSON. 
By UNCLE JACK. 


There was great excitement in the Quig- 
ley home. Not only was it Christmas day, 
but this was an unusual Christmas, be- 
cause Deacon Morrison had driven up and 
left a most mysterious box. 


“For our Pastor,” was written on it—and 
all the pastorettes!’”’ lhe shouted, as he 
drove off. The children understood that 
message—except the one word “pastor- 
ette.’” Alice and Wilson were wondering 
‘what it could mean, when wise fourteen- 
year-old Emma explained. 


“You know when father preaches a short 
Sermon to the children it’s a ‘sermonette’; 
so I suppose ‘pastorettes’ are little pas- 
tors,” 


But words and their meanings were all 
forgotten when Father Quigley came 
home. What-an exciting time it was when 
he was opening the box! 


At last the first package was lifted out. 
“For our Pastor,’ was written on it—and 
inside was a beautifully bound Bible. 

The next package, “For our helpful Mrs. 
Quigley,’ was a warm muff. 


And then came many other bundles, all 
with names on them. And such nice mes- 
sages with the names! Messages which 
seemed even better than the gift of dolls, 
and books, and toys, and a box of tools. 
Think of having Christmas packages with 
such words on the wrapper as-these: “For 
little Hope, who tries to make everybody 
feel good;” “For Wilson, the boy who is 
always ready to help;” ‘For Elizabeth, 
who is never too tired to sing in the choir;” 
“For Robert, from one who knows about his 
giving his skates to a boy at the Orphan 
Home” (there was a new pair of skates in 
that bundle); “For Annie, the little girl 
who likes to please other people.” 


There were other gifts, too; some of the 
children had more than one. It seemed 
that there was at least one package, with 
its message, for everybody. 

But there was one member ‘of the family 
who had waited in vain to hear his name. 
Ten-year-old Norman, at first noisy as the 
rest, when the gifts were one by one taken 
from the box, had become more and more 
quiet as the names of others were being 
read. 


What was the matter with his gift? 
bad it was away at the bottom! 

Yet nothing was said about him! A 
lump came in his throat; he moved far- 
ther and farther away, until he was near 
the door. When his father. said, “This 
package, ‘For Stuart, the friend of every- 
body in town,’ is the last,” he was afraid 
he would disgrace himself by sobbing 
aloud; so he hurried from the room. 

Father Quigley saw him go. Then he 
remembered that there had been nothing 
for Norman. 


Too 
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CPOOR yeDOy-74 1. must, go. <to. shim, yee 
thought. 

He found the disappointed lad in the 
barn. His arms were about the neck of 


old Bruce, the family horse, and he was 
brokenly telling his dumb friend the story, 
ef his grief. 


“Nothing for me, Bruce; nothing for 
me! How could they forget? I don’t be- 
lieve they meant to forget, do you? But 


they were so busy fixing presents for the 
folks they could say nice things about, 
that they didn’t get any ready for the only 
one of us nobody likes. It would be so 
nice to hav? some of those things said 
about me! Just think, Bruce; they called 
mamma, helpful, and they said Hope makes 
people happy; and they praised Elizabeth 
for singing so well. Something good about 
them all, Bruce; but not a word about me! 
Do you think it could be because I never 
help folks, and do not think about making 
them happy, and am always looking out 
for just Norman, the way papa says I do?” 
Then the sobs choked him, and he could 
say nothing more. 


It was more than Father Quigley could 
bear. He called, “Norman, my boy, Nor- 
man, father wants you!” 


In a moment Norman’s arms were trans- 


ferred from the horse’s neck to his fa- 
ther’s broad shoulders. 
“My poor boy!” Mr. Quigley said. “I 


was wondering what I could. say to you 
when I saw your disappointment. But I 
don’t need to say anything, do I? It’s a 
hard lesson you’ve had; a lesson nobody 
intended, I am sure; but I believe I know 
my boy well enough to believe he will try 
this year to think of other folks as well as 
himself. Then, when next Christmas 
comes, there will be pleasant messages for 
you too.” 


And Norman made up his mind that he 
would do his best to deserve them.—Ex. 


TWELVE THINGS, WHAT ARE 
THEY? 


Twelve things that every girl can learn 
before she is fifteen. 


Not every girl can learn to play or sing 
or paint well enough to give pleasure to 
her friends, but the following “‘accomplish- 
ments” are within everybody’s reach. 


Shut the door, and shut it softly. 
Keep your room in tasteful order. 
Have an hour for rising and arise. 
Learn to make bread as well as cake. 


Never let a button stay off twenty-four 
hours. 


Always know where your things are. 


Never let a day pass without doing 
something to make some one comfortable. 


Never come to breakfast untidily dress- 
ed.—Herald and Presbyter. 


od 
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Che Church Funds, West. 


Received Ree’? Mar Ist 
during Jan, to Jan. 31st 


Home Missions....$32,957.62 $79,172.94 


Augmentation...... 9,110.76 13,672.04 
Foreign Missions... 22,622.48 44,548.91 
Widows’& Orphans’ 3,415.86 5,482.74 
A. and I. Ministers 3,197.57 5,345,39 
Assembly ........-.. 1,038.82 3,519.40 
French Evangeliztn 3,593.48 8,603.52 
Pt-aux-Trembles.,.. 2,509.89 5,871.68 
Knox College...... 1,937. ete) 2,760.30 
Queen’s College.... 835.44 1,173.93 
Montreal College. 392.92 588.82 
Manitoba College... 894.43 1,585.29 


Received during January. 


at the Presbyterian Offices, Toronto, 
By Rev. John Somerville, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 
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No man is at his best when he has lost 
coltrol.. of “himself, and the. time ot. all 
times when a man needs to be at his best 
is when a man needs to be at his best is 

* when he is being attacked. Yet how many 
men deceive themselves into thinking that 
they actually gain in force and effective- 
ness by letting go of themselves—“getting 
mad’’ and showing it—under provocation! 
To do so is both to weaken one’s self and 


to uncover that weakness to others. Thea 
man who can continue to smile, inside 
and out, no matter what the provocation 


to do otherwise, has a weapon that makes 
him hopelessly invincible to his enemies. 
The man who “gets mad” hands over his 
best weapon to the opposition.—Mazzini. 
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be the ispers to. my. soul, “Lo! it isvI. 
Who knoweth best, in kindness leadeth .. . 
a ; So whether on the hill tops high and fair 
min I dwell, or in the sunless valleys where 
In weary ways, where heavy shadows be. The heavy shadows lie—what matter? He 
is there 
“And by still waters? No, uot always so, “And more than this; where’er the path- 


way lead, 
He gives to me no helpless, broken reed, 
But His own hand, sufficient for my need.” 
—Selected. 
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* There is one roof that saves money 
because it will last 100 years. 
Guaranteed in writing for 25 years. 


“OSHAWA” 
GALVANIZED 
STEEL SHINGLES 


This roof saves you work because its 
so easy to put on (do it yourself with a 
hammer and snips), and save you worry 
because they fireproof, windproof and 
weather-proof the building they cover, 

Write us about it and hear all about 
207 ROOFING RIGHT. Address re 
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WANTED. 


100 Boys for New Customers. Most 
our Old Customers are Rapidly 
Dropping Out. 


of 


10 committed suicide last week. 
20 are in jail—8 are in the chain gane. 
15 were sent to the poorhouse—one was 
¢ banged. 
‘3 were sent to the insane asylum. : 
Most of the balance ain’t worth fooling 
with—they’ve got no money. 
We are just obliged to have new custom- 
ers—fresh young blood. 
Or we will have to shut up shop. | 
Don’t make any difference whose boy you 
are—we need you. You will be welcome. 
If you once get started with us we gua- 
rantee to hold you. Our goods are sure. 
Come early—stay late. 
OPELIKA SALOONS, Proprietors. 


The above can be adapted to any place 
where saloons exist, even to some places in 
Canada. 


EVUROPE-TEN COUNTRIES 


Most comprehensive tour ever organized 
in Canada. Visits chiet cities from London 
to Vienna, from Naples to Norway ; traverses 
Italian Lakes, Swiss Alps, Norwegian Fjords; 
300 miles coaching through grandest scenery 
in Europe. Eleventh Tour. Shorter tours 
arranged for. For programme write Rev. Dr. 
Withrow, F.R S.C., Toronto. 
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COWAN’S 
COCOA 


IS NUTRITIOUS AND HEALTHFUL 


best, and will save you ONE- 
FOURTH of what others cost. 
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THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO, 
A Box 252, Lima, Ohlo 
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possibly have 
Cocoa than 


A delicious drink and a sustaining 
food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
economical. This excellent Cocoa 
maintains the system in robust 
health, and enables it to resist. 
winter’s extreme cold. 


Sold by Grocers and Storekeepers. 


in 4-lb. and $-lb Tins. 


~ “Quick —™ 
with my Coffee” 
: Such a demand, spoken sharply, puts 
the housewife out of temper. This can 
easily be avoiaed by using 


“CAMP” 


COFFEE 


Ask for it at your Store. . 


R. Paterson & Sons, Coffee 
Specialists, Glasgow, 
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“It is not the amount of power we pos- 
sess that counts. It is the way we use it.” 
It is manly to love one’s country; it is 
godlike to love the world.—J. W. Conklin. 


Inconsistency is sometimes an evidence 
that reason has gotten the better of in- 
stinct. 


The secret of life is not to do that which 
one likes but to try to like what one has 
to do.—Stanley. 

Happiness is increased not by the en- 
largement of the possessions, but of the 
heart.—John Ruskin. 


“The duty, that lies nearest is often the 
one we fail to see, yet is the one that 
most needs doing.” 


A man’s estate consists of what he is 
worth after death. This is no more true 
of finance that it is of theology. 


“There would not be so many tired peo- 
ple in the world if men would stop climb- 
ing hills before they got to them.” 


One part of the scheme of living is to 
learn just what our responsibility is and 
to let other people’s alone.—Harriet Beech- 
er Stowe. 


It is wiser for the small man to fill 
thoroughly hhis small sphere than to at- 
tempt swelling himself to his larger neigh- 
bor’s space. 


Men can make money without God; men 
can acquire learning without God: but 
character cannot be formed without God.— 
Rev. H. J. Birtwistle. 


An eccentric rerson is one whose center 
is out of the place where common sense 
cays it should be and not in the place where 
he himself thinks it is. 


As we are, so do we associate; the sood 
with the good: the vile seek the vile. Thus 
their own will and chojee, souls proceed 
into heaven—into hell.—Emerson. 


All the great revivals of religion in the 
history of the Christian chureh have been 
connected with the reaffirmation of the 
ereat evangelical verities.—Dr. Garvie. 


There is no place where so much hard 
work can be put in with such smell visible 
results as in the perfecting of character; 
therefore, have patience, my soul.—Anon. 


After all, the kind of world one carries 
about within ones self is the important 
thing, and the world outside takes all its 
srace, color, and value from that.—Lowell. 


‘heavy drinking 


The world is rolling toward dawn, not 
night. Wickedness approaches its more 
certain and universal overthrow; righteous- 
ness its more certain and universal corona- 
tion. 


The more we connect the missionary 
cause with the person of Jesus Christ, ra- 
ther than with the effort and organization, 
the more divine will be the inspiration of 
each detail of the work. 


Small kindnesses, small courtesies, 
small considerations, habitually practiced 
in our social intercourse, give a greater 
charm to the character than the display of 
great talents and accomplishments. 


A long journey should be ‘well prepared 
for. Yet the longest journey of all 
that through the limitless stretches of 
eternity, is given less thought by many 


‘persons than a trip across the country. 


A man’s worst enemy is his selfishness. 
It narrows and poisons his existence and 
transform ‘him into a slave of himself. 
Love is the free, vast horizon where the 
soul can spread its wings.—Charles Wagner. 


A man who had ruined his health by 
sat looking sadly at his 
wife, to whom he had made many prom- 
ises of reform. “Jenny,’’ he said, “you 
are a clever woman—a courageous, good 
woman. You shou.d have married a better 
man than I am.” She looked at him, pre- 
maturely haggard and old, and said, “I 
did, James.” 


“We have but to name God before sor- 
row, and it changes color; name him be- 
fore burdens, and they grow less; name 
Him before the vanity of life and it dis- 
appears. The whole sphere and scene of 
life are changed, lifted into a realm of 
power and wisdom and gladness.—Munger. 


How much of beauty, of “kindliness, of 
sympathy, of love cam be portrayed in a 
human face! There are certain faces 
which will long remain in the minds and 
hearts of those across whose lives their 
smiles were turned. Such frank, pure, lov- 


ing faces have proven, and will prove 
a benediction. 
“What is true rest? Not idleness, but 


peace of mind. To rest from sin, from 
sorrow, from fear, from doubt, from care— 
this is true rest. Above all, to rest from 
the worst weariness of all—knowing one’s 
duty and yet not being able to do it. Per- 
fect rest in perfect work; that surely is 
the rest of blessed spirits, till the final 
consummation of all things.’’—Charles. 
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College 


TORONTO 
A Collegiate School for Girls amid 
Exceptional Surroundings. 

13 fully employed Teachers of the Highest Standing in 
the Academic Department, : 
3 of whom are European Trained Teachers of Modern 
Languages, 

Class rooms built for the work ; 18 sound proof piano 
practice rooms, and a large hall for Lectures and Concerts, 

Record (1905 6)—14 at Universities ; 20 passed examin- 
ations in Musie of Toronto University, winning 11 1st 
class Honors and 5 2nd class; 10 passed examinations of 
Loronto Conservatory, 3 ranking Ist in Honor List, 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
Late Principal Upper Canada College.) 
MRS, GEORGE DICKSON, Lady Principal 


THE FIFTH EDITION 


Ofthe pamphiet ‘‘ ACTUAL RESULTS 
TO POLICY-HOLDERS,” !ssued by The 
Creat-West Life, is now in print. It 
gives a plain statement of the profit 
dividends being paid to Creat West 
Policy-holders. 

The pamohilet gives such clear and 
unmistakable proof of the value of the 
Great-West Policies that to its influ- 
ence may be traced much of the large 
business being placed with the Com- 
pany this year. 

Those needing Insurance should not 
fail to send fora copy ofthe pamphlet, 
showing, as it does, how good an in: 
vestment Life Insurance at its best 
may be! 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


Education is a means to an end. It does 
not create character, but it does create a 
want that nothing but character can supply. 


A bad habit is a perpetual mortgage on 
character, and the only way to lessen the 
principal is to stop paying interest. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Address ‘‘The Lady Principal.” 
REY. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.D., President. 


Of these 9 are in residence, 


St.Margaret’s | $4, Andrew's College toronto 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys. 
HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modernin equip- 
ment and construction. ‘l'wenty-four acres of playfield, 
SEPARATE KESIDENCE for juniors. Eleven masters in 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College. 
Upper and Lower School. 
STRONG STAFF. YHOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Summer term commences April 22nd, 1908. 
Write for information, etc.. to 


Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A.,LL.D 
Principal. 


Morton, Phillips & Go. 


‘STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


x Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
a=) McShane Bel Foundry Co., Baltimore, Md.,U.8. Ay 


PRIESTLEYS HUGENOT 
CLOTH. 


-= 


Ask to see this new creation in Dress Goods. 
Combines durability of a Serge 
With elegance ot a Cashmere. 


Little Fancy Clocks 
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appearanoe, finish and quality are a 
fourfold combination that makes them 
irresistible. They are useful, too, and 
ee from only about $1.00 to $10.00 
Cache mee . : . ; 
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THOSE “WHO DON’T KNOW.” 


A touching picture was given by Mr. Mc- 
Bee, of New York, editor of “The Church- 
man,” on the evening of the meeting inau- 
gurating the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment in Montreal, He pictured humanity as 
God’s family, that had strayed away from 
him; that the Father’s heart had yearned 
over them; that at great sacrifice He had 
had provided for their return; but that mu!- 
titudes of them did not know the way; and 
that the work of Missions is simply to teil 
of the Father’s love and longing, and to 
show the way back to Him and to happiress, 
to “the members of the family that don’t 
know.” 

Fancy a family, happy in each other’s 
love. Later it is broken and scattered and 
lost; straying, prodigal like, from home. 
Then the Father wins some of them back, 
and the first thing he asks of them, after 
their return, is to go and tell “the members 
of the family that don’t know.” 

Thus it is with God’s great human family. 
He loves them, but they don’t know. He 
Himself, in the person of Jesus Christ, made 
atonement for their sin but they don’t know. 
He is willing to forgive them, to receive 
them back to Himself and to peace, and to 
still their restless longing, but “they don’t 
know,” 

And the ‘‘Layman’s Missionary Movement” 
is simply Christian men beginning to real- 
ize anew their duty and privilege to tell of 
the Father’s love and longing to “‘the mem- 
bers of the family that don’t know.” 

And the aim of the “movement” is that 
the men of this generation may tell, in this 
generation, the glad message to all the 
“members of the family that don’t know.” 

When we come to face eternity and real- 
ize what it means, one of the things with 
which we will face ourselves will be what 
we did towards telling ‘“‘the members of the 


family that don’t know.” 


And what a triumph when the Christian 
men of the world can go home, and meet 
their Father and say ‘“‘There are no longer 
any members of the family that don’t know.” 


OUR OWN FUNDS. 


The Foreign Mission Funds, both East 
and West, have the balance on the wrong 
side, 

The Hast, at close of accounts on the 29th 
of February, had a deficit of about twelve 
thousand dollars in the F. M. Fund, nearly 
three thousand five hundred in the Home 
Mission, nearly twenty-five hundred in Aug- 
mentation, and over a thousand dollars in 
the College Fund, 

In the West the F. M. deficit, at latest re- 
ports previous to this writing, was about 
ten thousand dollars; that of the H. M. 
Fund about three thousand and that of the 
French Evangelization Fund about ~-five 
thousand. 

The most serious of all these is the ad- 
verse balance of the Foreign Mission Fund 
East. That section of the church has not 
more than one sixth of the strength of the 
West, and this sum represents the com- 
bined deficit of the past two years. 
number of the better off and generous 
friends in the Hast, would combine it could 
easily be met. It is specially a case for 
those to whom, God has entrusted. as stew- 
ards, a larger share of His property to be 
used for Him. It would be a good way to 
begin the “Layman’s Missionary Move- 
ment” to wipe off this balance. 

To clear off the Debtor balance, West, 
would be a much easier task, and a grand 
way to inaugurate the Layman’s Movement, 
West. 

There may, be some who would rather 
make a special contribution to help clear off 
some of the other Funds. Whatever is done 
should be done quickly, and should not be 
reckoned as part of this year’s contribu- 
tions. 

The work is great, the opportunity is 
presssing and is passing, It is Christ’s own 
work, for which He gave Himself. It is His 
charge: to His followers everywhere. It is His 
parting command. “Go ye into all the world 
and preach the Gospel to every creature.”’ 
It is His test of our love to Him, “If ye love 
ME keep MY commandments.”’ 


Lian 
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THE “NEW(EST) THEOLOGY.” 


Theology—from “Theos,” God, and 
“logos,” a word, or study, or discourse, is 
literally the study of God, knowing about 
God, about His attitude towards men and 
men’s duty towards Him, 

There are various ways of looking at 
theology, described by different adjectives. 
There is “Systematic” Theology, the study 
of Theology as a system of doctrines, gath- 
ered from the Bible, and arranged in order, 
as in the Shorter Catechism and Confession 
of Faith; beginning with God then His 
work in Creation and the creation of man; 
then sin, the fall, the work of Christ in 
Redemption, the work of the Spirit in Re- 
generation, Christian life and duty, death, 
resurrection, judgment, the future state. 

Then there is what is called Biblical The- 
ology, the study of the Bible to see what it 
teaches on any of these subjects, irrespect- 
ive of their order, like studying the flowers 
in a field as distinguished from the science 
of Botany. 

Then there is Practical Theology, the du- 
ties of life arising from the doctrines, and 
the way of teaching these duties. 

There is also Historical Theology, learn- 
ing what views about God have been held 
in the past, by other men in other ages. 

A curious fact is revealed in the study of 
Historical Theology, viz., that the “new 
theologies” that come up from time to time, 
are, almost without exception, old theories, 
often refuted, but, like weeds, reappearing 
with each succeeding human Springtime, 
each generation. This makes the study of 
Historical Theology, for those who can do it, 
- poth interesting and profitable. 

We hear not a little in these times, in 
praise of “The New Theolo gy,” and in con- 
demnation of the “Old.” By the latter is 
usually meant that which has been held, all 
down the world’s history, by the great body 
of Christians who have taken the Word of 
God as their guide. 

The advance of knowledge along all lines, 
as well as a fuller knowledge of the Word 
of God, has modified some views that were 
formerly held by the church; but the great 
doctrines of sin, ruin, atonement by a Divine 
Saviour, regeneration by the Holy Spirit, 
the future state, have stood practically un- 
changed in their substance through the 
Christian centuries, as the faith of the fol- 
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lowers of Christ. The so-called “New The- 
ology” of to-day is in large measure but a 
repetition of what has appeared from time 
to ‘time in ages past, against those doc- 
trines, and has been weighed and found 
wanting, only to reappear with another 
generation. One reason why such things 
find acceptance with some, each time they 


appear, is that so few are acquainted witn ; 


Historical Theology. 
We have seen an underwear and hosiery 


shop that bears the sign “‘knit-to-fit.” The 
“New Theology” is sometimes of that 
character. It has, occasionally, features 


drawn from human fancy rather than from 
thought. Some of it is knit-to-fit, not 
what Scripture teaches but what is pleas- 
ing to human nature. 

But there is a New Theology, the newest 
at the present time, old as the Christian 
era, long in partial abeyance, which has 
recently come into greater prominence than 
for centuries past. It is along the line of 
Practical Theology and it has found expres- 
sion in the Layman’s Missionary Move- 
ment. I 

One of the cardinal doctrines of Theology 
is the obligation that rests upon every one 
who knows the true God to make Him 
known to others. This doctrine has been 
taken up recently as never before since the 
days of the apostles. Business men have 
gone forth to visit the heathen world at 
their own charges, have returned and are 
stirring up their fellow men. In many of 
the leading cities in Canada and the U.S.A., 
the men are pledging themselves to double 
and treble their contributions for missions. 
The obligation is being realized to give the 
Gospei in this generation, to all of chis 
generation, by those of this generation. 

This is the Newest Theology, a Theology 
that will make earth’s waste places rejoice, 
its moral wildernesses blossom as the rose, 
that will bring in a golden age, gladder than 
ever human fancy dreamed, that will beans 
humanity home to God. 


“The a etes of the Lord’s 
be exalted above the top of the mountains 
and exalted above the hills and all na- 
tions shall flow into it.’”’ 


“They shall not hurt nor destroy in all 
my holy mountain, for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.’ 


-_ 


house shall - 
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FOREST AND CHURCH IN CANADA. 


If one were to ask the connection be- 
tween church and ferest, the answer might 
be that a country must be cleared of its 
forests to make room for the settler, before 
churches are needed or can be built and 
maintained; that the forest only homes the 
savage, of man and beast, and must disap- 
pear before civilization and church can 
come in. This is only a partial truth. 

But there is a connection between church 
and forest, of great and vital importance, 
viz., that the future progress and population 
of our country, and with it the prosperity 
of our church, is inseparably bound up, not 
with the clearing away, but with the pre- 
servation of our forests. Hence no apology 
is needed for introducing the subject in the 
church Record, 

The Canadian Forestry Association met 
recently in Montreal. A few of the facts 
emphasized, that every farmer should know 
and lay to heart, were:— 

1. That only a small proportion of the 
land of most countries after the forest is 
cleared, is fit for cultivation; that less than 
one third of the: land, even in old settled 
countries like Britain and the continent of 
Europe, is under cultivation; and that even 
a smaller proportion of Canada, east of the 
Lakes, is fit for cultivation. 

2. That a great part of the land of Eastern 
Canada produced for centuries magnificent 
forests. some of them pine forests of great 
value, and with care in cutting only the 
larger trees, and clearing the debris to pre- 
vent forest fires, it would have continued to 
do so for a limitless future, yielding a year- 
ly revenue of great value. 

3. That frequently where these great for- 
ests have been ruthlessly slaughtered and 
the land where they grew has been repeat- 
edly fire swept and rain swept, the result 
is, bare, barren, rocky desert, some of it 
hopelessly desolate, In the State of Michi- 
gan there are four millions cf acres of such 
desert which can never be reclaimed, which 
a few years ago wa: covered with splendid 
pine forests that with care might have 
yielded rich annual harvests continuously, 
but which for long fuiure ages, if not for- 


ever, must be esolate. The fire has burned 
the thin coating of soil and the rain has 
washed it from the rocks and it cannot now 
be restored.,. 
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4. The wood supply, for fuel and all other 
purposes, which, with care, using the older 
trees and preserving the younger, would 
yield perpetually, is being rapidly exhaust- 
ed by wasteful misuse, hastening a wood 
famine. 

5. Millions of acres in the older parts of 
Canada are lying bare and useless, practical- 
ly desolate, that might, with a little care, 
be yielding regular. and profitable harvests 
of timber; and even now many of these 
waste places, that are not bare and rocky, 
might be reclaimed for future generations 
by a little work in tree seeding and 
planting. 

6. Still-more important is the question of 
water supply and rain fall. Where rain 
falls on forest land it is absorbed by the 
fallen leaves, mosses, etc., to run off gradual- 
ly, keeping the streams in regular fiow, 
and, by its gradual evaporation, keeping the 
air moist and yroviding for a larger and 
more regular rainfall. 

On the other hand when a country is bare 
of forest, rain runs off at once, swelling the 
streams to torrents which often do much 
damage, and then, there being no reserve 
supply, the streams dwindle, and much of 
the time are almost dry, and the lessening 
rainfall leaves the country dry an barren. 

7. In short, where the forests are pre- 
served, used, cared for, not abused, they are 
a constant source of income, they provide 
for a continuous supply of wood in the fu- 
ture, their effect upon the rainfall is helpful 
in every way, and the country and its people 
must prosper. 

On the other hand where the forests are 
slaughtered and destroyed for the sake of a 
little more present gain. a famine of wood 
is inevitable, the water power and fertility 
of the country are seriously imperilled, and 
the way opened for desolation and waste, 
and all who can will leave for pastures new, 
and churches as well as houses and barns, 
will be empty, desolate. 

8. Further, there is an ethical side to the 
matter. Where a people give themselves up, 
in any measure, to tree culture, they are 
living and working for the future, for pos- 
terity, instead of living selfishly in the im- 
mediate present, and this will have an up- 
lifting effect, will make a better people. 

Here are two men; one is taking all he 
can out of field and forest, regardless of 
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those who have to dezend upon that field 
and forest in the future; the other is using 
field anc forest not only to support himself 
but that he may transmit them, unimpaired, 
to those who com: after. Other things being 
equal, the latter will be by far the better, 
nobler man of the two, and a greater bless- 
ing to others, 

He will have the greater happiness too, 
and will enjoy the beauty and growth of 
nature which he is helping on, more than 
the other will enjoy the doilars which he 
is laying up by nature’s ruin, 

If any of our readers would care for fur- 
ther information on the subject, they can 
get free literature by writing to the For- 
estry Department, Government Offices, Ot- 
tawa. 

Ministers, teachers, and all others in pub- 
lic positions, should seek to gain and impart 
all possible information on this subject and 
to create an interest in it. In this way they 
can do mueh both for church and country. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


The thirty-fourth General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church in Canada will 
meet in the City of Winnipeg and within 
Knox Church there, on Wednesday, 3rd 
June, at § p.m. 

The Committee on business, consisting of 
the Clerks of Assembly, together with 
Clerks of Synods and Presbyteries, who 
may be commissioners, will meet in Knox 
Chureh on Wednesday 3rd June, at 4 p.m. 

Presbytery and Synod Clerks are instruct- 
ed to take order that all papers to be laid 
before next Assembly be in the hands of 
the clerks at least eight days before the 
date of said meeting. 

For the better ordering of the business 
of the General Assembly, will Clerks of 
Synods and Presbyteries kindly aid the 
Clerks of the Assembly by complying with 
the following requests: 

(1) Send list of Presbytery’s Commis- 
sioners aS soon as they are appointed, to 
Rev. Robert Campbell, D.D., 68 St. Famille 
Street, Montreal. All other papers for sub- 
mission to the Assembly, send to Rev. John 
Somerville, D.D., Confederation Life Build- 
ing, Toronto. 

(2) Furnish the P. O. addresses of all 
Elders to whom commissions are given, as 
well as the charges to which Ministerial 
Commissioners belong, as this will facilitate 
direct communication with the Commis- 
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sioners and greatly aid the work of prepara- 
tion for the Assembly. . 

(3) Have all returns to Remits, Petitions, | 
Overtures and other matters for submission 
to the Assembly that may require Separate 
consideration, on separate sheets. 

(4) See that documents for submission 
to the Assembly are written on foolscap 
paper, only on one side of the sheet, and 
with a wide margin on the left. 

(5) Instruct parties who have causes 
coming before the Assembly, to have copies 
of all papers bearing on such causes print- 
ed for the use of members of the Assembly. 

(6) Applications of Presbyteries for the 
reception of ministers of other churches 
must be accompanied with at least 100 
copies of certificates and other documents 
bearing on the applications printed for the 
information of members of Assembly. They 
should be forwarded to Dr. Somerville, 
who will see to the printing of them, and 
each application must be accompanied 
with $5.00 to pay the cost of printing. 

(7) Returns to Remits to be sent not 
later than the first of April. 

(8) All overtures for presentation to the 


Assembly to be in the hands of the Clerks 


of Assembly 
May. 

Arrangements have bcen made with the 
railway companies for reduced fares which 
are available for commissioners and their © 
Wives or daughters accompanying them, 
as also ior others having business with the 
Assembly. Tickets are good in going to 
Winnipeg from May 30th to June 6th, in- 
clusive, and in returning to: July; iotne 
here is a charge of 25 cts. more than the 
single fare, when the ticket is purchased, 
but there is no subsequent charge for vising 
tickets. 

It fifty or more persons attend the As- 
sembly, they return free to points east of 
Winnipeg. 

The arrangements for British Columbia 


and points west of Winnipeg, as well as 
side trips and trips to the coast on the 
Canadian Pacific Railway, will be announc- 
ed later. The Canadian northern will also 
give special side-trips to commissioners 
from points east of Port Arthur. 
Correspondence on the subject of trans- 
portation to be addressed to Dr. Somerville. 


Robert Campbell , Joint Clerks of 
John Somerville Assembly. 


not ‘later’ than the “10th “of 
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RECENT “LAYMAN’S MISSIONARY 
MOVEMENTS.” 


Meetings of men, to consider their rela- 
tions to calls from the heathen world, have 
recently been held in Montreal, St. John and 
Halifax, 

In Montreal, with about 30,000 church 
members, of the different Protestant denom- 
inations, they gave last year to Home For- 
eign Missions about $100,000. They have 
undertaken to increase this to $250,000 a 
year, within two years. 

In St. John, N.B., 9,800 church members 
gave last year $16,000 to missionary pur- 
poses. They have decided to undertake to 
double this amount this year. 

Halifax, with 8,700 church members of dif- 
ferent denominations, gave $17,700 last year 
to missions. They have decided on an ef- 
fort to raise $40,000 this’ year, and have set 
out heartily to carry out their resolution. 

Toronto, which a few weeks ago decided 
to increase its giving to missions from 
$141,000 last year to $500,000 this year, is 
making splendid progress in securing sub- 
scriptions to raise the amount. The Bap- 
tist churches there, which at first undertook 
to raise $50,000, as their share, have made 
such progress that they now expect to se- 
cure at least $60,000. A letter says: “The 
reflex blessing that has already come to the 
churches of Toronto is very marked.” 

In the U.S.A, the “Movement” is stead- 
ily spreading. A letter from New York 
says:— 

“At St. Joseph, Mo., where they under- 
took a few months ago to increase from 
$12,000 to $50,000 for foreign missions this 
year, one congregation has raised $10,000, 
and an individual in the same congregation 
has made a special gift of $10,000 more.” 

“In Atlanta, where they undertook, at the 
end of November, to increase from $25,000 to 
$100,000, the congregation that gave last year 
$2,000 to Foreign Missions, undertook to in- 
crease to $10,000 this year, The church has 
7u) members. When last heard from sixty- 
five of the members had subscribed $6,700, 
and they feel sure of raising the balance.” 

“Yet it is not more per member than hun- 
dreds of other congregations can do when 
they undertake to have a worthy share in 
the work of making Christ known to the 
whole of the human race. 
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THE RECORD’S LOSS. 


Miss Jennie 8. Graham, for the past ten 
years the only assistant in the RrEcorpD 
office,, has been suddenly called away by 
death. Ten days ago she was in the office 
as usual. A day or two later she was taken 
ill. Two days ago she was operated upon 
for peritonitis, and forty-eight hours later 
she passed to her rest. 

What the RrcorD owes to her conscien- 
tious and painstaking care, none can know 
but those acquainted with the amount of de- 
tail connected with the accounts and mail- 
ing lists of such a large circulation. 

But beyond that we would like to pay a 
tribute to the unselfish, devoted life of one 
of the world’s quiet heroines, those to whom 
it owes so much. 

Reared amid plenty, with means to grat- 
ify every wish, she was, through change and 
death, left, at the age of fifteen, an orphan, 
to make her own way in the world; and, a 
little later, she had, in addition, to care for 
and educate a younger orphaned half sister. 

Gifted with strong common sense, with 
matural abilities of a high order, with an 
excellent education, she bravely faced her 
task, supplementing her regular salary by 
taking private pupils in the evening, and 
latterly by taking partial afternoon duty in 
the public schools, for which she was re- 
lieved from the RECORD. 

Her worth had been known and prized 
and sought by one who had known her 
from childhood, but she felt that the bur- 
dens which she had assumed should not fall 
upon others. Still he waited, and at length 
it was arranged that she should be married 
the coming Autumn, when suddenly, for her, 
all human plans and hopes were merged 
into the larger life beyond. 

Such lives brighten and bless the world, 
and when they pass out they leave their 
benediction, while to them is the “Well 
done, good and faithful.” 


Set 


Note.—Will correspondents please ‘pardon 
any temporary delay in replying ‘to’ their 
letters or orders. These will be attended 
to as early as possible, and it is hoped tnat 
all such arrears will soon be overtaken. 
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Contribution Envelopes. 

Our Publications Office in Toronto has 
been providing Contribution Envelopes for 
Congregational Revenue and for Missions. 
Dr, Fraser informs us that orders have 
come in from all parts of the Church, 
and that, although the Weekly Offering for 
Missions is a new thing, the demand has 
been quite extensive for envelopes for this 
purpose. 

He also announces that, in addition 
to the envelopes previously supplied, he 
can supply the Duplex or Twin envelope. 
This ingenious envelope has two pockets, 
one of which may be used for the ordin- 
ary Revenue, and the other for the Mission- 
ary and other Funds of the Church. Con- 
gregations may have any printing upon the 
envelopes they wish; and they are num- 
bered and dated for each Sunday in the 
year. 

The envelope is so constructed that the 
two parts can be separated from one an- 
other, each remaining perfect in itself. 
This adds greatly to the convenience of 
counting the contents, as in most cases, 
there are separate treasurers for the Con- 
gregational Revenue and for Missions. 

The convenience of treasurers and con- 
tributors is also further studied by pro- 
viding a carton or neat pasteboard box for 
each set of envelopes. This is included in 
the cost. 

Ministers, 
should 


secretaries and _ treasurers 
send for a Catalogue and Price 
List. Address R. Douglas Fraser, Presby- 
terian Publications, Confederation Life 
Building, Toronto. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Gathering 


of foreign missionaries of all Evangelical 
Missionary Societies and from all lands 
will convene at Clifton Springs, N.Y., 
June 3-10, 1908. Through the hospitality of 
the Sanitarium and village, entertainment 
is provided for all past and present foreizga 
missionaries and for all actual appointees 
(not candidates) of the Boards. 

The object of this Union is to gather from 
every land God’s watchmen to tell us 
“What of the night;” to get acquainted 
with persons, friends, methods, helps and 
hindrances in mission work; to promote 
missionary sympathy. prayer and _ fellow- 
ship; to see eye to eye and to speak heart 
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to heart out of personal experience of ths 
love of God, His power to save, His grace 
to keep and His comfort to sustain; to 
create, to formulate, and to promulgate unit- 
ed sentiment on questions of public and 


national interest; and to enlighten and 
stimulate missionary zeal in the home 
church. 


All inquiries for programs anc further in- 
formation should be addressed to the Cor- 
responding Secretary, Mrs. H. J. Bostwick 
Clifton Springs, N.Y. 


Patriotic Service for Sabbath Schools. 

The Patriotic Service for Sabbath Schools 
as prepared last year, was a new departure 
on the part of the General Assembly’s 
Committee on Sabbath Schools, and prov- 
ed to be a very popular one. It has, there- 
fore, been decided to prepare another simi- 
lar service for June 28th, 1908, the Sunday 
nearest July ist, which is also the day 
set apart by the International Lesson Com- 
mittee as the regular quarterly Temper- 
ance Sunday. 

The Patriotic Service may, therefore, be 
used in place of, or in connection with, the 
Temperance Lesson for that day without 
in any way interfering with the regular 
course of lessons for the quarter. The pro- 
gramme will be printed in colors, so as 
to form an attractive souvenir for the 
scholars, and will be available in good time 
from the office of the S. S. Publications 
Committee, Confederation Life Building 
Toronto, in any quantities desired, at cost, 
50 cents per hundred. 


An Ideal Book for a Family. 


Rev. George S. Carson’s “Stories from the 
Life of Jesus” is having a wide sale: The 
illustrations have proved very attractive, 
as well as the setting of each Bible Story by 
itself. Rev. J. B. Maclean of Hopewell, 
Nova Scotia, says: “How sorry I am that 
this book was not put into my hands when 
I was a child! It seems to me an ideal 
book for a family, and indeed I hope to 
use it for my own reading, even though 
there is no one but myself around to listen 
to the stories.” The “Stories” will be sent 
to any address for one dollar, by R. Doug- 
las Fraser, Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. 
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GETTING A TRUE VIEW CF LIFE. 


No one who wishes to get a true view of 
anything, is content with looking at it 
from one view point. A building is viewed 
from all sides. A business proposition is 
carefully considered in the light of all its 
bearings and consequences. If a man 
buys a horse, a cart, a cow, a farm, he 
looks them all over. 

Further, such care in looking at a matter 
from all sides is usually proportioned to its 
value and importance, and in all the great 
temporal concerns of life and the best way 
of utilizing them, steps are usually taken 
not only after personal consideration, but 
after much advisement; viewing it oneself 
from all points, and looking at it through 
other eyes as well. 

Now the greatest thing is life itself. 
There is only one life. It is brief at longest, 
and here, more than in any other thing, it 
is the part of wisdom to view it from all 
points, to learn as far as possible what it 
is worth and how it should be used. 

There are two main view points from 
which to look at life and learn what it is, 
and how to use it. One of these is the 
present, this end of it. The other is the 
farther end, where it passes from present 
sight and merges into life ‘beyond. 

Of these two view points the latter is by 
far the more correct. One sees there life 
in its true proportion. The one who views 
life from the present alone gets a wholly 
incorrect view of it, and multitudes. are 
thus led to a false estimate of it, and a 
wrong use of it. 

The one object of this little note is not to 
discuss either the present life or the fu- 
ture, but, coming from the death bed which 
touches so closely the work of this office, 
to urge that every one who reads these 
lines, take often a view of life from that 
standpoint, and learn from that view point 
what life is and how it shoyld be used. 

If Christian people would do this, and 
realize that life is not given them, merely 
for their own personal benefit, whether 
temporal or spiritual, but for what they can 
do to help others, to make the world better, 
to bring earth to heaven, then would this 
old world soon be a gladder place, heathen- 
ism’s sin and sorrow would give place to 
purity and hope and joy.. 
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THE FOREIGN MISSION DEFICIT. 
By. Dr. BR. PP. MAcKAY. 


There is nothing for it but to tell the 
church. According to figures just to hand 
from the Treasurer the Foreign Mission 
Fund is $11,975 in debt. It is exceedingly 


disappointing. Not only does it embarrass 
the work already in hand: it clouds the 
outlook. 

What opportunities are before us! We 


have just received an urgent appeal to help 
in Korea where such rich showers of grace 
are falling. We in the Western Division 
have no direct interest in the great work in 
Korea. It would be stimulating to have 
some part in it. Can we venture? Can- 
didates are offering. Shall we decline their 
application? There are needs in both 
India and China without which the best 
work cannot be done. Can we meet them? 

The Committee cannot be blamed for too 
large expenditure for the expenditure is 
considerably below the estimate for the 
year. Whatever the cause, the fact is that 
the Church gave about $12,000 less than we 
had reason to expect judging from the gifts 
ot the former year. 

The only thing that remains is to ask for 
a special offering. We all dislike special 
appeals, but I am sure we dislike much 
more an arrest in foreign mission work. 
Let every congregation give a lift and the 
work will be done.. We can do it AND we 
will. Let it be done quickly. 


A Temperance Pledge Card. 

A very neat Temperance Pledge Card 
has come to us from the Sabbath School 
Publications in Toronto. Itisfrom aspecial 
design by Mr. A. H. Howard, a well-known 
Canadian artist and designer, and is taste- 
fully printed in two colors. The Card gives 
due prominence to the Presbyterian em- 
blem, the burning bush. It is adapted both 
for Sunday Schools and for general use, 
and sells at the very moderate price of 50c 
a hundred, postpaid. Samples will be sent 
by the Publications Office in Toronto to all 
who may write for them. 


The amount that one is willing to give for 
missions is a fair test of what reiigion has 
done for him. 
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REGULAR PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, induc- 
tions, resignations as early as possible. If not 
given here it is because they are not re- 
ceived. 


The Maritime Synod. 
. Sydney. 


. Inverness Whyco. 8 Mar. 10 a.m. 
P. E. Island. 


Che 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 
11. Quebec, Quebec, 3 Mar. 
12. Montreal, Montreal, 10 Mar. 
13. Glengarry, Cornwall 3 Mar. 1.80. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa. 
15. Lan., Renfrew, Smith’s Falls, 
3.30. 


17 Feb. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston. 
17. Kingston, Kingston. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 10 Mar., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay. 
20. Whitby, Whitby, 21 April, 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, lst Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 5 May, 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Bala, 19 May. 


24. North Bay, North Bay, 11 Mar., 10 a.m. 


25. Algoma, Webbwood, 25 Feb. 

26. Owen Sound, O. Sd., 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Palmerston, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, Kno, 21 Jan., 10.30. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


29. Hamilton, Ham., 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 
30. Paris) Brantford, 14 Jan., 10.30. 
31. London. 

32. Chatham Chatham, 3 Mar., 10 a.m. 
33. Sarnia, Sarnia, 3 Mar. 

34. Stratford, Stratford, 19 May. 

35. Huron, Clinton, 3 Mar. 10.30. 

36. Maitland. 

37. Bruce, Southampton, 7 July, 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba. 
38. Superior. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
40. Rock Lake. 
41. Glenboro. 
42. Portage-la-P. 
43. Dauphin. 
44, Minnedosa. 
45. Brandon. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
46. Yorkton. 
47. Arcola. 
43. Alameda, Frobisher, Feb. 
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5, Wallace, Amherst. 2 April. 

6. Truro, Truro. 

7. Halifax, Hx:.; St. Matt., 30 April, 3 p:m. 
8. Lun. and Yarmouth, Lunenb, 17 Mar. 

9. St. John. 

10. St. John. 

10. Miramichi, Campbellton, 26 Mar. 
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49, Regina. - 
50. Qu’Appelle, Broadview. 

51. Prince Albert, February. 

52. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta. 


53. Calgary, Calgary, 9 Mar., 8 p.m. 

54. Edmonton, Strathcona, 3 Mar., 9.30. 
56. Red Deer, 25 Feb. 

57. Lacombe, Ponoka, at call. 

58. Macleod, Macleod, 18 Feb., 10 a.m. 
59. High River, Stavely, 20 Feb., 9 a.m. 


Synod of British Columbia. 


60. Kamloops, Kamloops, Feb. ’08. 
61. Kootenay, Nelson, Feb. 18, 19, 20. 
62. Westminster. 

63. Victoria. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 


Calls from 


Yorkton, Sask., to Mr. W. T. B. Crombie 
of Elmsley. 


Buckingham, Que., to Mr. D. Currie of 
Perth. 

Clanwilliam, Man., to Mr. Cowan. Acce 
ed, 


Queen St. E., Toronto, to Mr. W. H. An- 
drews. Induction February 18. 


Mt. Stewart, P. HE. I., to Dr. D. N. McPhail. 
Bloomfield P. E. I. to Mr. Ewen McDonald. 
Bradford, Ont., to Mr. C. H. Cooke. 
Orillia, to Mr. D. C. McGregor. 

Maitland, N.S., Mr. A. H. Foster, B. D. 
Middleton, N. S.,. Mr. Geo. W. Millar, B. A. 


Inductions into 


Zion and Stewartville’ Man., Feb. 6, Mr. J. 


D. Rolston. 
Port Elgin, Feb., Mr. W. C. McLeod. 


Blytheswood, Ont., 30 Jan., Mr. A. Eding- 
ton. 


La Have 4 Feb., Mr. Robertson, 
Fairville, N.B., Mr. Wm. Townsend. 


Warden Church, New Aberdeen, C. B., 10th 
March, Mr. D. H. McKinnon. 


St. Stephen’s Church, Amherst, 2 


April, 
Mr. Anderson Rogers. 


Resignations of 
Wapella, Man., Mr. M. J. Leith. 
Kildonan, Man., Mr. J. H. Cameron. 
Knox Church, Harriston, Mr. M. C. Came- 


ron, B.D., Mr. Young of Clifford, in- 
terim moderator. 


Prince Street Church, Pictou, N. 8., Rev. A. 
Falconer, D.D. 


Vankleek Hill, Mr. T. G. Thompson. 
Bernanda, Rev. A. Burrows, D.D. 


Musquodoboit Harbor, Rev. James 
borough, M. A. 


Ros- 


i, oo 


Our Foreign Missions 


“LOAN SHARKS” IN INDIA. 


Rey. J. Buchanan, M.D., writing to his 
Sister at a recent date, says:— 

“The heathen baniya (money lender) 
gives out little and expects one hundred 
per cent. at least besides the principal. 

“A neighbor there got two and a half 
rupees of cloth a number of years ago, of 
a beathen baniya. He paid back the prin- 
cipal, a number of times, and the last I 
heard he owed the baniya thirty-two ru- 
pees.” 

It is eighty mile cart ride through the 
jungle to reach here, and hence visits of 
fellow missionaries are rare, and never, 
unless duty calls it, takes so much of time 
besides the toil. 

Christmas "and New Year’s time we had 
Special meetings and had the help of one 
of the N. P. Indian padres of the Punjab. 
He is a great power, and it is seeing such 
men as he that gives great hope for the 
redemption of India. He is a very strong, 
steady deep thinker and speaker. He is of 
a low caste. He is a professor in the 
American N. P. Theological Seminary. 

In the Punjab he is much taken with the 
Bhil work, and promises to come back a 
month during his holidays to help teach 
the young Bhils who want to be preachers 
to their brethren. — 

There is a great scarcity of food here. 
Quite a number of Bhils are living on a 
poisonous root that they boil all day, 
torowing off some nine waters, till the 
stuff has no taste, and you may imagine 
with all that boiling, practically no 
nourishment. However, it’ fills the stomach, 
and for a time they seem to have taken 
food. They get very weak after a time.” 


“He who walks through life with an even 
temper and a gentle patience, patient with 
himself, patient with others, patient with 
difficulties and crosses, has an everyday 
greatness beyond that won in battle or 
chanted in cathedrals.” 


TOURING IN INDIA. 
By Mrs. JEAN SINCLAIR MACKAY. 


In camp near Neemuch, India. 


28 January, 1908. 
Dear Dr. Scott,— 

We are always glad to see the Recorp. 
It is an old friend, and like all true friends, 
it improves with the years. I can distinct- 
ly trace my earliest interest in foreign 
missions to a letter I read in the Recorp 
when I was a very little girl. 

And it is good for us here in India to be 
constantly reminded of the work being 
done in other of the foreign fields of the 
churen, for the near-at-hand is apt to ab- 
sorb one’s interest, and -circumscribe one’s 
vision. We rejoice in all that speaks of 
progress in China and Korea, while here, 
we still pray and work and wait in confi- 
dent expectation. 

We have been on tour in the villages 
Since the beginning of December, and so 
have been living, relatively speaking, near 
to the people, within sight and sound of 
their sin and sorrow. ; 

Earlier in the year we apprehended fa- 
mine, consequent on our last scant rain- 
fall, but, in our part of the country, although 
the people are feeling the pinch of poverty— 
which is, after all, no new experience, 
where great multitudes live habitually on 
the very verge of starvation, and are 
deeper in debt than usual to the grasping, 
avaricious, money-lending class, yet -we 
are so thankful not to have a repetition of 
the experiences of ’°96 and subsequent years. 
The situation ig worse in some other parts 
of India, and there are, I think, at present 
about 200,000 on government relief works. 


Plague Theories. 

At our first camping place we met with 
many rebuffs. On our arrival there we 
could not even hire coolies to help us put 
up our tent, but by dint of effort, we 
managed it-ourselvyes, and night found us 
with a covering. 
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Even in the smallest hamlets of that 
district foolish stories were current, of our 
having poisoned their wells, and buried 
bottles of plague germs in their fields, when 
we were there last year. 

One of the plague “theories,” originat- 
ing, no doubt, with the blatant “agitator” 
class, and believed by the ignorant masses, 
is that the British Government introduces 
and spreads the disease to prevent a too 
rapid increase of the population, which 
searcely decreases, perceptibly, even after 
severe famine in parts of the country. 

In one village near Mulhargarh, as I ap- 
proached a group of women, busily engag- 
ed in manufacturing fuel from manure, 
they rose and fled, and taking refuge in the 
courtyard of a house, they fastened the 
door, and loosened their tongues, and 
treated me to an avalanche of abuse, for 
coming among them to disseminate plague! 

About ten days later, a young man from 
this same village came to the tent at our 
next camping place. He heard the story 
for the first time, and showed a very un- 
usual and remarkable degree of interest, 
asking again and again what he must do 
to be saved. His heart was certainly 
touched and he left us that night declaring 
that he would return to the tent the 
next day. But the next morning we saw 
him being taken away by a relative, on a 
camel, and he came to us no more. We 
have had more than one experience in the 
past years of the fierceness of heathen hat- 
red against those who show any sign of 
special interest in the message of salvation. 


Hard to confess. 


At one place, we found the chief official 
very friendly. He is an ex-graduate of our 
college at Indore, a handsome, intelligent 
Brahman. He spoke freely about his atti- 
tude towards Christianity. I pointed out 
to him that India would be long in com- 
ing to her own, unless men’ like himself 
were willing to suffer for their belief. He 
said, “I should lose my position to-morrow, 
if what I believe regarding Jesus Christ 
were known.” There are many in India of 
the type of the rich young man of the 
Gospel story. 

I had two happy visits with the women 
of this man’s household. One of them is 
a friend of Pandita Ramabai, and they 
were all delighted to hear their own 
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mother tongue, Marathi, spoken. These 
visits were to me the only bright spot in 
my experience in that town, for it was a 
trial even to walk through the streets, and 
submit to the evil looks of the men. 

After ten days, having, by patient, per- 
sistent effort and quiet reasoning won the 
confidence of the people, we struck, camp, 
and moved into another State across eight 
or ten miles of the roughest, rockiest road 
imaginable to the town of Jiran. It is a 
walled town and creeps up the slopes of a 
fort crowned hills, but walls and fort are 
in ruins since the days of the Moghul in- 
cursions. Behind the hill is a large lake, 
Whose shores are lined with ruined and 
deserted shrines and temples, while broken 
aud mutilated idols and disgusting stone 
emblems lie about in profusion. 

The people here were very friendly, not 
Withstanding the fact that last year the 
plague was raging when we went there 
and quite close to our tent was a shrine, on 
which was placed and worshipped a rag 
rat, for you know, that rats are the real 
disseminators of plague. : 


Some of our Listeners. 


Our plan is to spend the forenoons in 
adjacent villages, and in the afternoon and 
evening to talk with those who come to the 
tent. Many hundreds have of their own ac- 
cord, come to the tents and have listened at- 
tentively to the preaching. Sometimes 
the majority of the listeners are Hindus, 
sometimes Mohammedans. 

The latter have more in common with 
us than the Hindus, for they acknowledge 
the Divine Law and Revelation contained 
in the Scriptures, as well aS a resurrection 
and judgment to come. But Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God is to them a rock of of- 
fence. The Hindus, on the other hand 
have no difficulty in appreciating an Incar- 
nation. Have there not been many in past 
ages, who came to make war, and to des- 
troy and to do evil? The sinlessness of 
the True Incarnation does not appeal to 
them, as it does to us. 

One sometimes hears the 
“The Hindus are essentially a _ religious 
people.’ But what does that mean? For 
2 Hindu may believe anything or nothing, 
he may participate in practices in the 
name of religion, which it were a shame to 


expression. 
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mention, he may lie, cheat and steal, and 
do a hundred other things commonly call- 
ed “sin,” but if he observe certain caste 
rules, he is still a good Hindu! 

And yet one hears occasionally of Chris- 
tian men, whose faith in Jesus Christ is 
shaken by their coming into contact with 
the beautiful mysterious philosophy of the 
Hindus. Such an one should come out here 
for more than a cold season, should learn 
a vernacular, and move among the people, 
and see how Hinduism works itself out in 
the lives of millions of the people of the 
land. 

Longing for Peace. 

Still there is something stirring in the 
hearts of the people. They have sat for 
centuries in darkness and the shadow of 
death. Many are beginning to  grope 
blindly, if haply they may find Him. We 
need not marvel if it take long years of 
patient prayerful effort to quicken a spiri- 
tual desire among such a people. Let us 
remember the Law of the Kingdom, “first 
the blade, then the ear, after that the full 
corn in the ear.” 

We came into Neemuch for Christmas 
week, and went out again immediately 
after the New Year, to a place about 
twenty miles north of Neemuch, and there 
we had a wonderful twelve days’ work. 
Every day from 4.30 p.m. till dark, the 
people came in crowds, numbering from 
two to three hundred, high caste and low, 
Hindus and Mahommedans. I have never 
seen such interest manifested in the 
simple plain preaching of the Gospel. Sin 
and salvation were the themes kept con- 
stantly before the people by Mr. Mackay 
and his helper. One just yearned over 
these wandering ones, and longed to have 
them turn to the Lord of Life and Glory. 

Besides these daily gatherings of men 
and boys, women of the working classes 
came in considerable numbers, sometimes 
as many as fifty being seated on the 
ground at the tent door. The little organ, 
the gift of a friend at home, was certainly 
a great help, but the singing alone does 
not account for the remarkable interest 
shown there. We do not give away en 
a single Gospel. They are sold at half a 
cent each, a price that puts them within 
the reach cf even the very poor, and we 
do not believe in cheapening the Word of 
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God by- giving it away. About one hun- 
dred gospels were sold in this one town. 

High caste women were visited in their 
homes, multitudes were shown the Way of 
Life. and although there are no _ results 
that can be tabulated in baptismal regis- 
ters, yet we rejoiced greatly in having 
been permitted to preach Christ and Him 
crucified. Such work must bear fruit. 

The day we left, some forty men, among 
whom were the leading officials of the 
town, came to say ‘“‘good bye.” One man 
asked if they would be free of plague visi- 
tations, if they accepted the religion of 
Jesus Christ. One could only say that if 
they will follow His example and obey His 
teaching, every relation of life will be en- 
nobled and purified, and their condition 
physical, social and domestic, greatly 
ameliorated. 


In Perils of Thieves. 


We had more than the usual amount of 
excitement of another kind at this place, 
for it is notorious for thieving. We pitch- 
ed our tent, at first, in an old garden sur- 
rounded by thick cactus hedge. The In- 
spector of Police, a nice old Mahommedan 
gentleman, was greatly exercised for our 
safety. He sent two night watchmen and 
came himself every night at one or two 
o’clock to see if all were well with us. 

Two nights after our arrival there, 
some forty thieves descended upon the 
town and scaled the wall. The police at- 
tacked them. Eleven shots were fired, and 
they sounded big in the night stillness. 
Two policemen were injured and the dead 
body of one of the thieves was found a 
day cr two later in the jungle near by. 
Then the authorities begged us to move 
cur camp close up to the chief gate of the 
city and two nights later, a camel was 
stolen just a few rods away from us! We 
were not, however, molested, not even dis- 
turbed, except by dirt and noise, dogs and 
rats, and small boys, one of the vilest of 
the many vile products of Hinduism. 


What is it that promotes the most and 
the deepest thought in the human race? It 
is not learning; it is not the conduct of 
business; it is not even the impulse of the 
affections. It is suffering; and that, per- 
haps, is the reason why there is so much 
suffering in the world.—Sir Arthur Helps. 
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CHINA IN TRANSFORMATION. 


By Rev. Donatp MaAcGILLivray, D.D. 


Shanghai, 18 January, 1908. 
Dear Record,— 


The leaven of western knowledge which 
has wrought such wonders in Japan has at 
last begun to work in her bulky neighbor, 
China, and even now the results are por- 
tentous. 

“China is awake,’ was heard even when 
I came to China first, but as was natural 
for a giant who had slept millenniums, he 
took a good deal of time about it, and it 
was not till the stabs of the bayonet were 
felt between his shoulders that he really 
Sat up, wide awake. All the West now 
rings with the possibilities of the new si- 
tuation. “What will he do?” is being 
asked.in all the courts of Europe, as well as 
in all the coast cities of the Pacific. 

The old schools are gone, and one of the 
pathetic sights of the interior is the old do- 
minie, coat out at elbow and occupation 
gone. He cannot cram up enough of the 
new books to pass, and so he looks sadly 
on as the old order changeth, giving place 
to the new. 

New schools are springing upso fast that 
we have long lost count. Poor enough 
many of them are of course, as were our 
own Canadian schools in the backwoods 
days, but time will change all that. 

Young China may occasionally afford us 
a smile at his- mistakes, like the South 
Sea Islander who gets a pair of pants and 
gtraightway wears them on his head in- 
stead of his lower limbs. The scholars will 
do some things equally foolish for a time, 
but the tide of knowledge will presently 
Sweep in and cover ail. 

The class which is now causing 
anxiety to the Central Government is the 
student class. They are drinking strange 
waters, and there are strange, though not 
unexpected, symptoms. It is safe to say 
that just now they are spending more on 
telegrams than any similar number of 
Students in the world. Peking’s ears are 
dinned with hot wires from every section, 
even from girls’ schools, on all great public 
questions, 

Under the old system students crowded 
together at the old examinations were often 


most 
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greatly feared by the mandarins, but now 
the students have found a more excellent 
way, by going straight to the Throne, which 
the telegraph enables them to do. Instead 
of badgering the local mandarins, they 
have found higher game, and the Pexing’ 
ministers must often be sick of them. The 
young men say that a Constitution has 
been promised them and they mean to pre- 
pare themselves for it by beginning to vote 
now by wire. 

In this city of Shanghai, we find the- 
head centre of agitation. Recently the Bri- 
tish and Chinese Corporation, with the full 
approval of the Central Government, was 
loaning money to build a railway in this 
and the adjoining province. The students 
and others opposed it tooth and nail. They 
would have nothing of foreign money in 
their railways. They said this was the be- 
ginning of foreign domination. Mass meet- 
ings were held, fiery speeches made, tele- 
grams drawn up, even the Christians taking 
part, all with a view to get the Central 
Government to break its solemn treaty with 
the Company. 

The results are not yet fully known at 
this writing, but the agitation though dying 
down will leave its mark for all time on 
the province. 

Even Honan, once in the backwater of 
the Reform movement, is now as sensitive to 
the winds as any other. This is due to the 
telegraph and the rail, thuugh the province 
can as yet boast of only one newspaper. 
During last Autumn, the scholars of Wei 
Hui Fu rioted the idols and were them- 
selves rioted in turn. 

Lately some one sent word to Honan, 
hat the Chekiang loan, above referred to, 
was going to be diverted to build a rail- 
way in Honan; the Peking government in 
this way seeking a way out of the impasse. 
Immediately on receipt of this rumour, the 
city of Changte was placarded and meetings 
of protest were held. 

We may call them half-baked, but they 
are at least alive as they never were be- 
fore. Meantime the old men are slow to 
move, and the dominion is passing to the 
young men. Such is one of the strange 
changes wrought by the new learning. 

As facilities for the best education are 
limited in China as yet, the more ardent 
ones are flocking to Japan and other lands. 
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The most are in the United States, but Eng- 
land is now waking up to the fact that 
some of them ought to come there, and a 
“Committee of Welcome” has been formed. 

Why should not some of these students 
be attracted to Canada Every one such on 
his return to China would be a friend to 
Canada and her trade. Labor Unions would 
not object to that. Recently twenty-five 
went from the blood-stained province of 
Shansi to England and the Continent. The 
men on their return will not foster a se- 
cond Boxer Rising. 

The anti-opium movement, begun years 
ago by missionaries, and carried on by 
them ever since, is now at a most hopeful 
stage. The encouragement of Great Britain 
is something, but the best thing is that 
the people themselves are infused with 
the new spirit and seek themselves to make 
the prohibition effective, by pickets and 
vigilance committees on the watch for law- 
breakers. : 

Ten years, the period set by the Central 
Government for the final eradication of the 
evil, is undoubtedly too short if we are 
to judge by the slow progress of prohihi- 
tion in the West, but progress is being made 
and the schools will teach opposition to the 
weed, a happy omen for the future. 

Moralists and opponents to the movenient 
alike utter warnings lest China take to 
Strong drink after her opium nightmare. 
If so, that would be the seven devils worse 
than the first. 

But this is confusing the issue. A great 
Wrong must be righted, and the future 
must be left to Providence. For myself I 
do not think the Chinese, sober now, will 
take to drink instead. One thing, the 
foreign article is too dear. Another, the 
struggle for existence is too keen, and their 
love of peace too great to waste their 
strength on a Sstrife-provoking drink. 

We missionaries are keenly watching the 
progress of the Laymen’s Missionary move- 
ment. At Conference time rumors got 
abroad that American millionaries were 
going to give vast sums, but so far we are 
still looking. I fear the financial panic 
has swallowed up some of it. But the 
movement will grow. Getting money is, 
however, easy; we must have men, which 
is more difficult. May we have both in 
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plenty soon for all branches of the work in 
China. 

Dr. Alexander Duff it was who first made 
famous the saying “We are only playing at, 
missions.” But Mr. Ellis, a newspaper cor- 
respondent, has put it in modern fashion, 
“Do the job or chuck it; don’t play at it.” 

As to the needs of our Christian Literature 
society, whose Twentieth Annual Report I 
send you, we are asking for at least twelve 
additional workers. If these cannot come 


_to Shanghai to do literary work, then let 


them work as best they may in the in- 
terior, but we consider that twelve men 
will accomplish vastly more if associated 
together in one place. Only so can work 
be systematised, and the best results ob- 
tained. We have five men now, and twelve 
more—what are these among the millions 
of China? The Conference emphasized these 
needs for the new China with its new and 
old materialism, the new reinforcing the 
moribund old. 

But we need still more that very common- 
place but little used power, “‘prayer,”’ that 
China may hunger and thirst for the glad 
tidings which we bring, and not for gold and 
silver. In our warehouse we have many 
thousand pages of good literature, now 
slowly getting into circulation. We want 
it to go out more quickly, and still more 
longed for, more effectively, in the hearts 
cf our myriad readers. 

Mrs. MacGillivray and I are planning 
three Lives of Christ, one for heathen read- 
ers, one for Christian readers and one for 
children. All these will be original work. 
May we beg the earnest prayers of all read- 
ers of the Rrecorp in all these enterprises 
for God? 


Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labour and the wounds are vain, 
“ne enemy faints not nor faileth, 
And as things have been, they remain. 


If hopes were dupes, fears may be liars, 
It may be in you smoke concealed, 

Your comrades chase e’en now the fliers, 
And but for you possess the field. 


For while the tired waves, vainly breaking 
Seem here no painful inch to gain, 

Far back, though creeks and inlets making, 
Comes silent flooding in the main. 
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Rev. W. R. McKay, writes:— 


-Since my last report we have had the 
pleasure of a visit from our secretary, Dr. 
R. P. MacKay. Although he had only a 
few days to spare for our mission his 
presence and counsel have been a great in- 
spiration to us aill. 

About the end of September we removed 
our centre of operations for the mission to 
temporary quarters in Chinese houses at 
the Kongmoon Customs Station, a point 
from which all parts of the District can be 
easily reached. 

In Ping Lam, on account of the death, 
early in the year, of the old preacher, 
Cheng Kwan Tseung, through whom an 
entrance_there was first obtained, and our 
inability to secure a suitable man to take 
his place, the work has not made much 
progress. We have, however, now secured 
a man who has labored as a preacher for 
ten years in Kwong Sai Province, and 
who seems ta be a very earnest and capable 
man. 

In Shek Ki our work continues to prosper 
under the care of our preacher, Mr. Kwan 
Ping. 

Since coming to Kongmoon we have been 
holding services in a downstairs room in 
cne of our houses. So far they have been 
well attended, the people, largely belong- 
ing to the boat population, listening atten- 
tively, most of them for the first time, to 
the gospel message. 

The dispensary work is doing much to 
break down the prejudice which has exist- 
ed against foreigners in this district. In 
the city we have just purchased a small 
Shop which will give us an opening there, 
and which we hope to use as a chapel and 
dispensary after the Chinese New Year. 

In November we were gladdened and en- 
couraged by the addition to our ranks of 
four new missionaries. All are diligently 
devoting themselves to the study of the 
language and are making good progress. 

We have now, in the districts of Heung 
Shan, San Ui, and Hok Shan, a field with 
a population of probably two million peo- 


ple. Though our forces have been so large- 
ly strengthened during the year there re- 
mains much land to be possessed, and it 
Will be evident to all that our staff is far 
from adequate for the task before us. 
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It cannot be long, moreover, before we 
will need to have, at least one missionary 
as teacher in the Theological Seminary in 
Canton. At present our students are ad- 
mitted free, but we cannct expect this al- 
ways to continue. 

At the meeting of the American Presby- 
terian Mission last September the following 
was unanimously adopted: “Resolved, that 
arrangements through the Board be made 
with the Presbyterian Boards, if possible, 
of the Canadian and New Zealand Presby- 
terian Churches to unite with us in en- 
larging and strengthening the Theological 
Seminary in order to meet the pressing 
needs of the Church and the Evangelistic 
work.” 

The New Zealand Mission already pro- 
vides one Chinese teacher and gives part 
of the time of one of their missionaries to 
the work of the school, and we trust that 
the F. M. Committee will recognize the 
importance of this colleze to the work of 
Our mission. 

We wish to record our gratitude to our 
Heavenly Father for His care during an- 
Other year and for the enlarged opportun- 


ities for service he has given us in our new 
field. 


Dr. J. A. McDonald writes.— 


Although the past year was spent large- 
ly in the study of the language I was able 
to visit most of the outstations. These 
visits were helpful in bringing me into clos- 
er contact wth the people than was possible 
from Macao city. 

In June, through the kindness of Dr. 
Swan, I was able to spend a week in the 
Kuk Fan Hospital, Canton, where I learnt 
much about medical mission methods em- 
ployed in south China. 

While in Macao I was able to give more 
time to the study of the language. Since 
coming here, however, more demands have 
been made for medical service, and I have 
set apart a few hours daily for dispensary 
work. These hours are so arranged as to 
interfere as little as possible with the time 
given to study. My hope and prayer is 
that soon we may be able to have a hos- 
pital in the city of Kongmoon. This I feel 
will be helpful to us in carrying out our 
purpose in coming to China, 

We have a great field ahead of us. May 
God give us strength and wisdom for the 
task. 
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Miss Agnes Dickson writes:— 


In the earlier part of my third year, as 
Much time as possible was occupied with 
language study, in which I took my second 
examination in June, 

Mrs. MacKay and myself conducted a 
weekly meeting for women during the 
Spring -and Summer with an average attend- 
ance of ten. This with the Sunday School 
class and visiting in the homes constituted 
the greater part of my work, besides the 
language study. \ 

In November we removed to Kongmoon, 
and shave recently begun holding weekly 
women’s and children’s meetings. The 
attendance at the former has been fourteen 
and at the latter’ thirty-seven. During 
the month we have been here, Mrs. MacKay, 
Dr. MacBean and I have been visiting in 
one of the villages, which has been most 
encouraging. A village often numbers 
many thousands. 

Schools.—There are at present only two 
girls schools in our field, one at Ha So, 
with an enrollment of twenty-five, and 
one at Shekki, with a _ present enroll- 
ment of twenty-eight girls. A boys depart- 
ment has been recently added in the latter 
school, with an enrollment of thirteen, our 
present teacher taking both boys and girls 
for part of the work. This school has 
done most satisfactory work during the 
years and is a credit to its teachers. 

Several other stations are asking for 
schools, but there is a scarcity of teachers 
and our three pupils are not yet ready for 
work. There is a prospect, however, of 
our getting two women already trained. 

Bible Woman.—Our Shekki Bible woman 
has a large field, and has been most faith- 
ful in her work despite great bodily weak- 
ness. There is also an elderly Bible woman 
at Ku Tseng and the preacher’s wife at 
Sha Tui has done her best to supply the 
lack of a worker there. We have at pre- 
sent two students in the women’s school at 
Canton. 5 

Itineration.—In all I have made eight 
trips during the year, three of them being 
to new stations where the women’s work 
is now in my care. 

The Customs station where we live, with 
the numerous villages within easy dis- 
tance, practically untouched thus far, af- 
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ford boundless opportunity for service in 
addition to the out-station work. 


May we be found faithful to our steward- 
ship. 


Dr. Jessie A. MacBean, writes:— 


Language study must necessarily occupy 
the larger part of one’s time during the 
second year on the mission field. In June 
I was successful in passing my first exami- 
nation, and am’ now busy with second year 
work. Though having no dispensary in 
Macao I did considerable medical work, 
and since coming to Kongmoon, find pros- 
pect of largely increased opportunities, 
several invitations to surrounding villages 
having come through patients. 

I have also been able to help Miss Dick- 
Son with the children’s work. 

Three visits to Shek Ki have been made 
during the year, also one with Miss Dick- 
son to Ku Tseng and Sha Tui. 


Miss Rachel McLean writes:— 


After a rough voyage across the Pacific, 
I arrived in Hong Kong on November 20th, 
two days overdue, and came here on the 
evening of the same day. 

One month’s' residence 
gives me very litile to report. On Decem- 
ber 20th, we secured a good language 
teacher, and I have been studying hard 
ever since. The pressing need around us 
gives every incentive to hard work and 
diligent study. Truly, “the fields are white 
unto the harvest.’ 


in Kongmoon 


A converted Chinaman thus told the dif- 
ference between Confucius and Jesus—“I 
fell into a deep pit. Confucius looked 
down and said, ‘Well, son, if you had mind- 
ed me, you never would have got there.’ I 
replied, ‘If you will only get me out of here, 
I can listen to you. But I want help now.’ 
Jesus of Nazareth leaped into the pit and 
took me into His arms and set me on Solid 
ground. That is why I am a Christian.” 


“A missionary travelled 2,500 miles on 
foot through one of the provinces of China 
and did not meet a native Christian.” 
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wf 
THREE KOREAN CHRISTIANS. 


By Mrs. Besstz C. Ross, WONSAN. 


Among the new women who have come 
into the Wonsan Church during the past 
year and are now enrolled as catechu- 
mens are three friends who have indeed 
witnessed a good confession for the Mas- 
ter. From the first they showed great in- 
terest and zeal, attending regularly, not 
only the Sunday and Wednesday evening 
services, but the mid-week evening Bible 
class for women as well. All three soon 
learned to read sufficiently to study intel- 
ligently their simple catechism and New 
Testament lessons. 

The two younger women are little 
twenty. As they had no names, and hav- 
ing no children cannot be called “the 
mother of’ so and so, the one we had 
mentally designated as “the little pocked- 
marked woman in the green jacket” be- 
came Huldah;” and the pretty one whose 
pink jacket matched her cheeks and set 
off her large dark eyes, we called “Paul- 
ina.” 


over 


The Patience of Huldah. 


Huldah is plain, quiet and shy in man- 
ner. It would not occur to her that her 
story was anything worthy of special note, 
and a casual observer might think her dull 
and uninteresting. 

Her husband was very angry with her 
for becoming a believer in the “Jesus doc- 
trine.” His business called him to Vladi- 
vostock shortly after, and he left orders 
with the neighbors, and with the merchant 
who had formerly supplied her wants, that 
no ohe was to give her either fuel or rice 
unless she stopped being a Christian. As 
he was to ibe away for about three months 
during the severe winter season, this would 
surely bring her to her senses, and if not, 
she was better dead. 

However, he returned to find that she 
had managed to support herself, with a 
little help from friends, and that she was 
quite determined to live, or die, a Christian. 

He then ordered her to leave his home, 
and when she did not go, but faithfully at- 
tended to his wants and her household 
duties, decided to starve her out. For 
five or six weeks he gave her neither food 
nor money, and went out for his own 
meals. Several times he turned her out 
at night and locked the door. As the 
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winter was about over, she slept in the 
porch, except when chilly nights forced 
her to take refuge with one of her friends. 

Finding that nothing could shake her 
faith in Jesus he one day brought home 
some rice which she quietly took and. pre- 
pared for him, as if she had never done 
otherwise. Since then he has not interfer- 
ed with her religion, and she goes on her 
quiet way, praying and hoping for his con- 
version. 


Paulina’s Happier Lot. 

Paulina’s husband, though he disliked 
Christians and disapproved of his wife join- 
ing them, never took such vigorous methods 
with her. He sometimes srumbled, but 
usually winked at her giving shelter to her 
less fortunate friends. 

In fact, when we heard that he once 
went so far as to remonstrate with his 
business partner, Mr. Pah, for his violent 
persecution of his wife, we had great hopes 
of him. His mother and sister soon fol- 
lowed his wife’s example, and all three are 
bright and intelligent Christians. 

Hvidently they were too much for him, 
for to our joy, one very wet Wednesday 
evening, not long ago, he went to church 
for the first time, and got a hearty wel- 
come from the ‘brethren.’ Paulina is very 
happy now, and quite willing to stay at 
home to watch the house un Sunday morn- 
ing, while her husband. goes to church. 


Mrs. Pah’s Trials. 


The coldest. of the trio, “Mrs. Pah, “a= tail, 
well-formed woman, with a bright, affec- 
tionate disposition, is in her early thirties. 
She has had the severest trial of her faith, 
and sometimes we trembled for her. But 
when we saw the triumph of her faith in 
the most trying situation, her love and 
meekness and self control, we thanked God 
and took courage. 

Her husband, an inn-keeper, is a man of 
a violent temper, and from the first was 
decidedly opposed to his wife’s new fangled 
ideas, such as going to church, learning 
to read and calling herself a Christian. 
When anything happened to put him in a 
temper, he thought it a good time to disci- 
pline his wife for this standing offence. 

Once in a rage, he tore up her Bible and 
hymn-book, beat her and locked her up in 
a fireless room on one of the coldest days 

Continued on page 184. 
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A SABBATH’S EXPERIENCES. 

By Rev. A. R. Ross, Sone CHIN, KOREA. 
For the REcORD.— 

About twenty-one li (seven miles) from 
Song Chin, is a small settlement of Korean 
houses called Awsandong. For five years 
a Mr. Pak, was the only Christian there, at- 
tending church in Song Chin. How won- 
drously in such cases does God show His 
power to keep solitary witnesses true to 
Himself in the midst of heathenism! Now 
there is a little group of believers, eight in 
number, who have their Sabbath morning 
service in one of the Christian’s houses. 

On October 10th, my teacher and I visit- 
ed Awsandong. It was a beautiful day, as 
so many of the autumn days are in Korea, 
and we started out in the morning with 
Dr. Grierson’s pony which we took turns in 
riding. The road lies along a valley with 
hills on either side that are partly covered 
by a scanty growth of trees, mostly of the 
scraggy pine type which is so familiar a 
sight in Korea. 

On the way we met at one time a Korean 
farmer with his ox-cart laden with pine 
branches which would supply the fuel for 
the coodle or underground fireplace of some 
house in Song Chin. At another time a 
Korean, riding on one of their ponies, 
which are usually small, passed us, while 
again on our return we Saw a woman carry- 
ing fish in a wooden basin on her head. 
The Koreans are continually bringing fuel 
into the town and taking fish back into the 
interior. 

I also noticed on a little stream, what 
might be called a grain mill, run by water 
power, on a small scale. Its machinery 
was much less elaborate than many in 
Quebec province. It consisted of a long 
beam of wood that works like a see-saw. 
At one end of this is a kind of open box 
affair into which the water, run into a 
small boarded channel, falls and weighs it 
down when full, so that the other end 
of the beam rises in the air to a height of 
some seven feet. On this end is a large 
wooden pestle which descends as the other 
rises (the water having been upset out of 
the open box) crushing the grain that has 
been placed in the mortar beneath. 

On arriving at our destination we were 
greeted cordially by the Christians and 
entered a neat and clean little room of Mr. 
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Pak’s house, where the service was to be 
held. My limited knowledge of Korean 
permitted me only to preside, calling on 
different ones to take part and at the end 
pronouncing the benediction. My teacher 
did the teaching and preaching required 
for the study of the Sunday School lesson 
and the church service respectively. 

I may add that as well as reading a verse 
from the passage in hand, as my turn came, 
I ventured to sing as a solo a part of a 
hymn in Korean. On the second line | 
made a mistake or so in pronunciation and 
was at once interrupted and corrected by 
my teacher. So I stopped and started the 
second line again. Such a thing did not 
appear funny to the Koreans but, needless 
to say, it did to me. I must confess that 
my teacher is an enthusiastic one, though 
this was hard on my merits as a soloist in 
Korean, 

The coming to them of the teacher and 
myself to conduct the service was appre- 
ciated by Mr. Pak and his friends and it 
aid me good to be with them. At its close 
they served the moksa (missionary) a meal 
of Korean food, boiled eggs, potatoes and 
pickled cabbage (Kimchi). I was glad to 
see at the side of this house the material 
for a small church which the Christians 
intended to begin building the next day. 
May He who kept Mr. Pak faithful for so 
many years, keep pure and zealous this 
little group and add to their number other 
believers from the surrounding heathenism. 


A DEVOTED KOREAN. 
By ONE OF OUR MISSIONARIES. 


Day after day might be seen in a little 
open booth by the roadside, not far from 
our home in Wonsan, an old man who 
made a scanty living by selling small wares 
to passers-by. 

Prominent among his goods, which were 
spread out on a straw mat on the ground, 
might always be seen a few Gospels, which 
he sold for love of the Master; and he was 
never so happy as when he found a willing 
listener to the glad tidings these books 
contained. 

One day last Summer he brought us an 
offering for the church, that brought tears 
to our eyes. The sum was small. But how ‘' 
had he got it He had put aside a handful 
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of rice from his daily allowance for weeks 
and months, till the handfuls had grown to 
a measure. This he sold and brought the 
money as an offering to the Lord! 

How soon would the whole heathen 
world be evangelized if Christians only 
loved their Lord as this old man does! 

It is only want of laborers that is re- 
tarding the evangelization of Korea now. 
Seeing such instances of sacrifice and de- 
votion among these people, one feels that 
to give ones life to help them is a thou- 
sand times repaid and: that it is an honor 
and privilege above words to help in giving 
them the Gospel. Who would not covet a 
greater share in this work? 


MEDICAL WORK WINS THEM. 


Dr. J. Y. Ferguson of Formosa, writes to 
St. Pauls Church, Hamilton.— 

“While I am of the firm opinion that the 
deepest and most lasting effect of the work 
done for the Master is that which may not 
be seen for the time, or that is too sacred 
to be made public, yet it is always en- 
couraging to receive some tangible evidence 
that one’s work is not an absolute failure. 
Let me mention one or two cases of several 
which have given us encouragement. 


Surgery under Difficulties. 


One day, a young woman, the wife of a 
comparatively poor farmer, came to the 
dispensary to have a tumor of the breast 
treated, after she had tested thoroughly 
the value of all the native grasses and 


ground insects prescribed for internal ad- 


ministration by the Chinese doctors and her 
ease had been given up as hopeless. 

On hearing that there was a Huropean 
doctor at Tamsui, she came to see what 
hope we could hold out for her. Although 
the tumor had grown quite large, it was 
still a fairly simple matter to remove it. 

But there was danger in delay. I decid- 
ed therefore, to operate in the dispensary, 
and afterwards send her to the house of a 
Christian family near by. 

She had never been accustomed to have 
people wait on her, and not knowing the 
danger arose from her bed to wait on her- 
self. In doing so she broke an artery 
which had been weakened by the removal 
of the tumor, but was not bleeding when 
the wound was closed. 
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On making my rounds in the evening I 
found the woman bleeding profusely which 
necessitated my opening ten stitches, liga- 
turing the artery and replacing the satures. 
All this she allowed me to do without cloro- 
form, as the cloroform made her very sick 
during the operation, and she did not utter 
a single murmur; in fact assured me that 
she was quite comfortable. 

I mention this as one of the many diffi- 
culties we meet in medical .work among 
a heathen people. The doctor has not 
much peace of mind if his patients who 
are seriously ill are living where he can- 
not keep a strict watch upon them. The 
kindest thing the friends can think of is to 
give the sufferer a good feed of pork. I 
have also know patients to take five 
times the dose of medicine prescribed, 
thinking that if a little does good, more is 
better. This is the discouraging side. 

The encouraging part was the impression 
made upon the patient by her contact with 
the missionaries and native Christians. an4 
especially the latter. The operation turned 
out very satisfactory. She suffered little 
pain, and thus her mind was in a fit stace 
to receive instruction and her heart was 
prepared for the reception of the Gospel. 

She had never heard the good news be- 
fore and was immediately attracted by it. 
She could not read but that was no ob- 
Stacle. She at once set to work to learn 
the Romanized Chinese. With the assist- 
ance of Mrs. Gauld and the women at 
whose house she was staying, in three 
weeks she had made rapid progress in 
reading and had memorized one or two of 
our hymns. 

It was the first instance I had seen of 
Christian truth dawning upon a heathen 
mind and it was intensely interesting to 
watch the development. 

When she was ready to return home her 
husband bought Bibles and other literature 
and the last we heard from them they 
were both attending service and Bible class 
in the nearest town, walking two or three 
miles every Sunday. 

We have every reason to expect good re- 
suits from the testimony of this woman in 
her native village. The ‘people themselves 
are the best agents for the spread of the 
Gospel. Their message is simple and easily 
understood. Like that of the woman of 
Samaria it is simply “come and see,” and, 
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being a needy people, and a people to 
whom time is not valuable, they readily 
come long distances to see for themselves. 


An old man raised up. 


The other’ case is of a different type. 
Quite late one Saturday evening Koa Kau 
came to me and asked me to go down into 
the town with him to see a man who was 
seriously ill. I went immediately. He led 
me to a filthy back room of a dingy house. 
There were two beds in the room; both 
were enclosed with a dark heavy linen 
mosquito curtain, and although it was a 
very hot night the door was closed and 
every chance of ventilation cut off. 

On one of the beds lay an old man. He 
eWwas really not more than sixty, although 
be looked to be fully eighty years old, 
dreadfully emaciated and with the look of 
death in his face. 

Judging from the appearance of his sur- 
roundings, I naturally thought he must 
be extremely poor, but was surprised to 
learn that he was one of the richest men 
in Tamsui, although he had good property 
elsewhere, he chose to stay in that place 
because there he had met with his first 
success in business and was afraid that if 
he left it his good fortune might cease. 

The poor old man had indeed “suffered 
many things of many physicians.” He had 
no less than twelve Chinese physicians at- 
tending him, and by the time I saw him he 
was almost as near death’s door as he 
could be without entering. I found on his 
body two deep suppurating sores com- 
Pletely plugged with grass and dirt mixed 
up with a kind of gummy substance. 

Although his disease, or rather his 
treatment, had reduced him to such a 
State it required no particular skill either 
to diagnose or to treat his trouble. In 
about three weeks he was attending to his 
business and enjoying good health, with 
the result that the whole household, who 
had never heard the Gospel before are ai- 
tending service regularly. 

I have many similar instances that I 
might give, but these will suffice to. give 
you some idea of the place of medical 
work in opening up the avenues for the 
other departments. 

You must not conclude, from what I 
- have said that there is no knowledge of 
medicine in the land. That is not the case. 
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The Japanese have good hospitals. I have 
visited two of them, the Government and 
“Red Cross” hospitals at Taipeh on the 
North-east coast of the Island. 


see 


THIRTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


of Rev. J. W. Mackenzie, D.D., New 
Hebrides. 


Efate. N. H., Nov., 1907. 

Gradually our Islands are gaining pro- 
minence in commercial life and are becom- 
ing more and more a part of the great civi- 
lized world. It is to be regretted, however, 
that our hopes in regard to the lessening 
and cessation of the drink curse among the 
natives have not been realized. 

Although no intoxicating liquors have 
been brought into the group by British ves- 
sels, there is apparently as much drunken-- 
ness as ever. The French alone are re- 
sponsible for this. A young man, a Bri- 
tish subject, who had been away recruit- 
ing labor, said to us recently that a Frenchb- 
man on one of the Islands, north, said to 
him, “If you bring your cutter full of grog 
I will buy it all from you.” 

So demoralized have the natives on that 
island become that some of them came on 
board the young man’s cutter and asked 
him if he had grog. When he replied “No,” 
they said to him, “No good you come here 
Suppose you no bring grog, all boy want 
grog.” And so none of them would recruit. 
As thé convention so long talked of is 
about to be proclaimed, we trust that mat- 
ters will soon mend. 

Nothing unusual occurred at our station 
during the year. Still the work made fair 
progress, and our people are being gradual- 
ly elevated. It is very disheartening to 
see the inroads disease and death are mak- 
ing in our villages year by year. Consump- 
tion is the great scourge that carries off so 
many, old and young. Some three or four 
months ago one of the worst epidemics of 
influenza I have known, broke out among 
our people. It is said to” have been 
brought from Queensland by the Kanakas 
being repatriated. Whooping cough, too, 
has been among us, and proved fatal to 
several infants. 

As perhaps may naturally be expected, 
the more our‘natives come in contact with 
white men, and see how eagerly they are 
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struggling for the things of this life, the 
more do they begin to manifest a world.y 
spirit. The native now asks for higner 
wages, otherwise he will not work. He 
apes the white man in food and fine 
clothes. We are often amazed to see the 
quantities of European food our _ people 
buy when they have any kind of a feast, 
such as-a@ marriage; or a birth or at 
Christmas. 

A pleasing sign of progress is that they 
are building better houses and have more 
comforts in them, such as lamps, basins, 
crockery, etc. Most of them too, have 
Small kitchens for their ovens. Formerly 
they made their ovens in their sleeping 
huts, so that the heat and smoke were un- 
bearable. One native of this village has a 
neat lime kitchen with corrugated iron 
roof, and he has a stove and tank as well, 

The villages of Mele, Fila and Pango de- 
serve special mention for their neatness and 
cleanliness. Their enclosures are neatly 
coralled, and the ground floors inside their 
houses are also coralled and covered with 
mats. 

The Sacrament of the Lords Supper was 
dispensed here, and at Erakor twice. The 
collections on these occasions amounted to 
£26 8s 8d. For a year vor two we have 
not sent any contribution home to the 
agent of the church, aS we have now to 
supplement the ordinary Sabbath  collec- 
tons to make up the teachers salaries. 
They are nearly all institution trained and 
receive £10 yearly instead of £6 as for- 
merly. 

Mele is our largest and most important 
village. There we have a fine lot of young 
people and they are very healthy. Indeed 
it is nearly holding its own all these years. 
Some months ago the French Doctor sent 
me word that he would like to examine 
the young children here and at Mele, to 
ascertain whether many of them had a 
tendency to tuberculosis. At this village 
(Fila) the percentage was very high; in- 
deed very few were free from any taint of 
it. At Mele he found very few cases, all 
the children seemed so plump and healthy. 
The work at Mele is in charge of two fine 
young men, Soppy and Nganga. On Sab- 
bath they go alternately to hold _ service 
among the labor of the French planters. 

An important event to us was the arrival 
of Dr. and Mrs. Bolton, who are to labor 
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among the British settlers here, and the 
employed by 
them. Dr. and Mrs. Bolton lived with us 
until their own housé was erected on Iriri- 
ki, a small island between us and the main- 
land (Efate). 

Mrs. Mackenzie’s work among _ these 
Kanakas has been thanded over to them. 
The Margaret Whitecross Paton Memorial 
church was opened in July. 

Since Dr. Macdonald left the whole island 
I visit- 
ed Havannah Harbour twice during the 
year. 

Our people prepared a quantity of arrow- 
root as usual. A considerable sum of ar- 
rowroot money is on hand towards defray= 
ing the expense of printing our share of 
the Efatese Old Testament. 


Communicants.. .. Rare 208 
Admitted duringvyear a esas 10. 
Children “baptized 2.) 2s, i. sues eee 
Marriages.) dt Paes Git eed 6) Re 
No of teachers and’assistants.. .. 12 
Cowmtributed in money.... i SEAS os 
Value of arrowroot contributed... adeitoy 


GENTLE EXERCISE. 


One of our Korean missionaries, in a 
note to the Record, says:— 

A book recently translated into Korean 
on the subject of hygiene is responsible for 
many things, among others the following. 

“T have been reading in the hygiene,” 
said a dear, old aristocrat caller, and find 
that if anyone wishes to be strong and 
well he should take plenty exercise. 

“Yes,” was the missionary’s reply, as 
she rocked in her chair, ‘‘Koreans, as a 
rule, do not take enough exercise. Horse- 
back-riding is good for one.”’ 

The old gentleman thought for a while 
and then said “Since I am _ not very, 
strong, I think I might get sufficient exer- 
cise if I get a chair like that one that 
travels backwards and forwards, backwards. 
and forwards.” 


Perfection is being, not doing—it is not 
to effect an act, but to achieve a character. 
The mark is perfection—the price ig, blessed-_ 
ness. Attainment is the highest reward.— 
F. W. Robertson. 


The Trinidad Mission for 1907 
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GENERAL REPORT FOR 1907. 
1907. 


By Rev. A. W. THOMPSON, SECRETARY OF 
MIssION COUNCIL. 


In July, Rev. Dr. Grant retired after over 
thirty-seven years of very fruitful service 
which needs no commendation from his 
fellow laborers. 

His» successor, Rey. A. T’. Firth, B.A., ar- 
rived in Trinidad on the 12th of October, 
was inducted into the pastoral charge of 
Susamachar Church on the 17th of the 
Same month, and was called to higher ser- 
vice on the 6th of November, yellow fever 
being the messenger. For him we grieve 
not, but for the work thus early deprived 
of the leadership of so earnest and pro- 
mising a worker. Who will volunteer to 
fill his place? 


Health conditions throughout the whole 
vear have been most trying. Several mem- 
bers of the staff have been seriously ill, 
and the hearts of the workers have again 
and again been sorely tried. 

Financial depression, too, was very real, 
and in consequence the contributions from 
the native church have fallen consider- 
ably below that of previous years. Never- 
theless most of the items in the statisti- 
cal table show an increase. 

Dr. Coffin’s extra mural classes have 
completed the prescribed course, and many 
of those who attended have “passed,” cre- 
ditably, all the subjects, and are eligible 
for the Teacher-Training Diploma. These 
classes have been of the greatest value to 
to all the mission centres. 

It is a matter of universal regret that Dr. 
Coffin’s health is far from being satisfac- 
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tory. Teaching work in the Tropics is very 
exhausting. 

That he may fully recover and be long 
spared to direct our educational activities 
is the wish and prayer of all who know 
and value his work and worth. 

The Hindi Press has given full proof of 
its exceeding great value to the whole Mis- 
sion. Especially to be commended are its 
Weekly S. S. Leaflets, which have accom- 
plished much in the way of systematizing 
and making definite the Hindi teaching in 
the Sunday School. 

Our young people are coming nobly to 
the help of the church in all its enterprises. 

As the pioneers draw to the close of their 
labors, and later workers gone home through 
ill health or promotion to higher ser- 
vice weaken the ranks, it is a matter of 
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profound thankfulness that the young men 
and young women are coming forward and 
consecrating themselves to the Lord’s work. 
Dr. Coffin has done much towards training 
efficient leaders and teachers from among 
those who have “willingly offered them- 
selves.” 

The total income for the year, including 
that of the educational institutions, amount- 
ed to $68,655.75, of which $47,062.75 were 
raised locally. 

Our thanks are due, and are hereby ten- 
dered, to all our friends old and new, with- 
out whose assistance the good results of 
the year could not have been attained. We 
look backward with gratitude to the Giver 
of all good, and face forward with large 
expectations. 


STATISTICS OF THE MISSION FOR 
\ 


Tuna- 
puna. 
Canadian’ Missionaries.) ..\.20 ae 2 
OrdaimedwNativess.. dvoee ene u 
CALOCUESTS fom Do Lili Fauna ge noms cms Ea oe 10 
Bibles WOM teen ah ene aun 1 
EA DTISTISMMACUIES Ce akclatee ee eines 21 
‘ INURE SRC E re’ eM idate Deal LDL A 718 
OVAL 5) Ae AY el ey ee ance) Ta Pins 99 
Marriages.. it A eh, ba IRA 25 
Canadian Tan Todenere: aes Manish a. 
PCUOO1S eran pee tarlars Nel Hae eel en Yrs 19 
On roll, boys.. . ./ 15,7386 
ae girls., bi kao Lo 
Total. We pe 22609 
Anora ee daily ene rele! 210) 
Total Enrolled in 1907.. Sgloo 
Communicants, Jan. 1, 1907.. toe 
Oded yi 1907 0 tn eeen ae meee aan 37 
Ded tin 190 fen vate eh ea maid ae cae 7 6 
Removediyin 190 (que ua jue ee ee 0 
Gone: to, india ime 190T a wen oer act iee 0 
Suspended in 1907.. .. .. . as 4 
In good standing Dec. 31, 1907... 218 
INGE TIN GKCASC. ka ie rao uy een aT ee 27 
Sunday Schools. . LIers aie aletetCete Lets 20 
On roll. . : 851 
Average Rivenmnnee Sumer 467 
Contributed by Proprietors.. $600.00 
= by Native Church.. . 1,300.86 
4.verage per communicant.. 5.96 


1907. 
San Fer- Princes’ 
nando Town Couva Total 
2 ue 1 6 
1 0 0 2 
14 13 10 47 
3 6 1 11 
45 5 22 3 
94 35 48 255 
Or, 40 70 348 
34 u 9 75 
0 0 0 i 
15 14 10 58 
1,129 1,013 719 4,597 
504 458 353 2,188 
1,633 1,471 1,072 6,785 
943 746 571 3,690 
2,464 2,098 1,445 9,240 
479 259 150 1,079 
65 20 18 140 
18 + 0 28 
im 4 8 23 
0 0 0 0 
3 2 1 20 
502 269 159 1,148 
23 10 9 69 
19 21 16 76 
1,016 1,154 870 3,891 
746 5do7 55d 2,325 
$264.00 $96.00 $288.00 $1,248.00 
2,936.52 1,124.20 1,400.00 6,761.58 
5.84 4.19 8.80 5.80 
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FORTIETH ANNUAL REPORT 
of Rev. John Morton, D. D. 


The year 1907 has been one of change and 
anxiety. Dr. Grant retired in July, and his 
successor, Rev. Angus T. Firth died of 
yellow fever, November 6th, only twenty-six 
days after his arrival. The wife of the 
Rev. Wm. Mc. C. Thompson had already 
been called away in the bloom of her pro- 
mise. Not a few other young lives, before 
and since, have been suddenly cut short, 
and the shadow has not yet passed away. 


There is no day like the Sabbath and 
no book like the Bible. 


On the Sabbath we have held two, and 
very often three services and a Sunday 
School, driving from éight to twenty-two 
miles. Weekly prayer and praise meetings 
- and magic lantern exhibitions in the in- 
terests of temperance and Bible instruction 
have been kept up as usual, also visiting 
and family instruction both by ourselves 
and our native agents. 

As there are twenty-four outlying 
tions, each received only one Sabbath visit 
from us in the month. On the other Sab- 
baths they are supplied by our ten preach- 
ers, paid and volunteer. 

Every station is in this way provided 
with a Sabbath School and church service 
at a fixed hour every Sabbath. 

Through the use of our Hindi Sabbath 
School weekly publications, the Sunday 
schools have become closely allied to the 
church service on the one hand, and to the 
religious instruction in the day schools on 
the other. Four hundred copies go into 
circulation in this field weekly. 

The text and teeka (comments) are read 
simultaneously twice during the week, and 
once on Sunday. On Sunday many adults, 
some of: them Hindus, join and carry home 
a copy of what they have read. 

This Bible reading has become a princi- 
pal item in the order of the Sabbath School 
service, and it has drawn in many readers 
long past the Sabbath School age. 

An illustration may be of interest. An 
old man named Adam Buddhiman began to 
teach his only son to read, and offered to 
teach with him two neighbors; an uncle 
and nephew. All three learned to read the 
Bible in Hindi. The uncle became a Chris- 
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tian and died in peace a year ago. The 
nephew drifted away and was lost sight of. 
Lately he turned up at another station 
twenty miles distant. Hearing of the Sab- 
bath School lesson and hungry for some- 
thing to read he began to attend Sabbath 
School and church, and is now a candidate 
for baptism. 

Near the same station a young man, 
who could read, fresh from India, was locat- 
ed on a cacao estate. He was lonely and 
soul-hungry. A school boy’s Sabbath 
School Weekly caught his attention and 
drew him to our services. He has now re- 
nounced the deities and images of his fa- 
thers, and is under training for baptism. 

Hindi printing has been carried on regu- 
larly during the year. In connection with 
the ‘‘Trinidad Presbyterian” we printed and 
circulated 36,000 quarto pages of Hindi 
literature; and the Hindi Sabbath School 
lessons amounted to 150,000 octavo pages, 
all of which I edited. I also translated and 
printed for the government all their Hin- 
dustani notices and circulars. 

A ‘brief manual of Hindi church forms, 
and a guide for catechists in the teaching 
of catechumens, prepared by Dr. Jamieson, 
has been printed, and will at once go into 
circulation. Other work I need not detail. 


Mrs. Morton’s Girls’ Home has had a 
splendid year. The improvement in the 
advanced girls is to me a manifest token of 
the Divine blessing on the work. The 
average for the year was ten. One was 
married, and took another, an orphan girl, 
to live with her. 

Her night school continued its usual 
work, largely for men and boys who attend 
no other means of instruction or of Grace. 

From a village upon which we seemed to 
have made no impression, this night school 
now draws a number who have learned to 
read the Bible in Hindi and who prefer it 
to any other book. One of these, a Brah- 
man lad, when reading about Jesus, look- 
ed up into Mrs. Morton’s face and said “If 
Jesus would forgive my sins I would be 
well glad.” 


, My colleague, Rev. Harvey H. Morton, 
will report about our nineteen schools and 
the statistics for the year. 
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THIRTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL RE- 
PORT. 


of K. J. Grant, D.D. 


In submitting this my last annual report 
as a missionary to Trinidad, I would gladly 
give a resume of the period ended, and put 
forward present aspects in contrast with 
early conditions, but as the injunctions to 
brevity have not been removed or relax- 
‘ed, I must restrain myself. 

The earlier part of the year was given 
to the visitation of every family that stood 
connected with Susamachar congregation 
and under the impression that it would 
probably be my last visit. 

Every department of the work mwas in 
good form. The church was a growth, 
“like a tree planted by the rivers of water, 
that bringeth forth his fruit in his season.’ 
We were far, very far, from perfection; 
there was enough to keep us humble, very 
humble; and yet we could claim to have a 
prosperous Sunday School, a live Christian 
Endeavour Society, a choir skilfully led by 
Mr. Baillie, of Naparima College, a group 
of happy workers, coupled with a vigorous 
Board of Managers, all Indians, and a judi- 
cious Session. There was a cheerful co-op- 
eration. Inmy workI had much happiness. 

In the midst of all this the question of 
retirement from the Mission was frequent- 
ly before my mind. The situation was not 
concealed from my people. The elders and 
managers frequently consulted with me, and 
ultimately Sabbath the 14th was fixed upon 
for our communion and farewell. 

At that communion twenty-two young 
people, East Indians, were received on 
public profession of faith in Jesus Christ. 
At this last service I was assisted by Rev. 
Mr. Wilson of the Scotch Church, Dr. Coffin 
and my colleague, Mr. Fraser. 

At every step I had many misgivings. 
In favor of retirement I could urge length 
of service, unremitting labor for thirty- 
seven years, and sense of exhaustion, phy- 
sical and mental, and separation from my 
family, Mrs. Grant having completely 
broken down in health and returned to 
Nova Scotia nine months previously. 

On the other hand there was an attach- 
ed people; little ones and their parents, 


and in some cases grand parents, who had ° 


been accustomed to look to me as their 
Spiritual adviser, who provided for me and 
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mine and for the upkeep of their church, 
and who were willing to do anything in 
their power to preserve the relationship 
that began with the first dawnings of 
Gospel light on their hearts and homes; 
and to this we must add the thousands 
still lying beyond our reach. 

Had not the Foreign Mission Committee, 
the Mission Council and the Presbytery of 
Trinidad heartily acquiesced I would have 
shrunk from the responsibility of severing 
the tie that bound us _ together as pas- 
tor and people. 

Previous to my leaving, a public meeting 
was held in Oriental Hall, where Naparima 
College is housed. The Honorable A. P. 
Marnryat, the first sugar planter that ever 
gave me funds to open a school, presided, 
and a most liberal cash presentation was 
made, which was supplemented with a gua- 
rantee of salary in full to the thirtieth of 
September. What cause had I for grati- 
gratitude. 

My successor was chosen and the time 
for his arrival fixed. Man proposes, the 
Lord disposes. Mr. Firth entered on his 
work about the middle of October, and 
closed his earthly ministry the first week 
in November. Letters that have come in 
from very many of our dear Indian and 
Chinese friends, show a tenderness of feel- 
ing and confidence which one loves to 
meet. His beginning was full of promise. 
His aged mother, bowed in deep sorrow, 
finds consolation in the thought that he 
was there on his Master’s business. 

Since my return I have spoken in several 
places on our work in Trinidad and on 
missions generally. In P. E. Island I gave 
thirty-four addresses, in which I tried to 
emphasize the duty. of Christians to the 
heathen world, and urged the weekly offer- 
ing as an effective way of expressing our 
concern. 

As I have strength, it will ever be my aim 
and effort until death, to seek to put the 
world in possession of the gift which to us 
is the Unspeakable Gift. 

Perhaps I may be allowed in this my 


last report to testify to the zeal, good will 
and hearty co-operation which has charac- 
terized your agents from home in the Tri- 
nidad field; to the invaluable aid render- 
ed in the several departments of our work 
by our eastern people; and to the sympathy 
and encouragement invariably extended to 
us by the Foreign Mission Committee. 
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SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 
of Rev. A. W. Thomson, Couva. 


Of the work in the Couva District for 
the past year it will suffice to say that it 
was carried on along the lines of previous 
years, but with very special emphasis in 
everything that had to do with the wel- 
fare of the young. We have long acknow- 
fledged, with others, that the child is the 
key to all the problems we have to solve 
in such a work as ours, and our faith has 
been evidenced by abundant works; but 
Somehow or other we do not seem to have 
reaped the harvest that our expenditure of 
effort and “seed sowing’ seemed to pro- 
mise. This whole matter jhas, therefore, 
been the subject of very careful study and 
conference during the past year. 

Dr. Coffin’s advice and aid have been-in- 
valuable and our assistants are now ap- 
plying themselves to the working out of 
the “problem of the young” with an intel- 
ligent interest that was not possible pre- 
vious to ‘his classes. We have every rea- 
son to anticipate the most happy results 
from the present methods of working. 
Our prayer by night and day is that the 
Spirit be poured out, and that the showers 
of blessing may fall abundantly. 

The table of statistics hereto appended 
shows that, while we have been re-ad- 
justing our work to give the young the 
first and chief place, we have not simply 
been marking time. There is abundant 
reason to thank God .and take courage. 


(We have not printed the _ statistical 
tables of each station. Study carefully 
Statistics in table at beginning of these 
Reports. Ed.) 


—— 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of Rev. 8S. A. Fraser, San Fernando. 


This year has been fraught with great 
changes, additional work and anxiety. Dr. 
Grant, after thirty-seven years’ hard labor 
in the Mission, retired from his Trinidad 
field in July. 

After some delay on account of yellow 
fever we were greatly rejoiced by the arri- 
val of the Rev. Angus Firth in October, to 
take up the work in the town of San Fer- 
nando. I then looked forward to three 
months hard and uninterrupted work in 
the country beford the end of the year. 
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But God’s’ thoughts are not man’s 
thoughts. After three weeks’ promising 
labor he was called to a higher sphere. 
Rev. Mr. Wilson, with the concurrence of 
his Board of Managers, kindly came to my 
help by conducting a joint English Service 
in Susamachar Church on Sabbath even- 
ings. 

Fever and sickness has been prevalent 
during the year among our people, which 
seriously affected in some districts the 
attendance at school and church. Eighteen 
of our communicants were carried away by 
death during the year. 

Religious services were held regularly’ in 
our twenty-seven preaching stations during 
the year, and the Gospel preached in hos- 
pitals, barracks, and on the estates from 
door to door. 

The Communion was dispensed 
during the year in five different 
outside the town of San Fernando. 

Sixty-five new members were added to 
our Communion Roll. 

One hundred and thirty-nine were bap- 
tized during the year. 

Weekly prayer meetings were held at 
seven stations. 

The weekly lesson slips, prepared in Hin- 
di by Dr. Morton, are appreciated by our 
people, who read the lesson together at the 
regular service on the Sabbath, and take 
the slip home with them or give it to 
others. 

In addition to this free distribution of 
Scripture lessons the Rev. Lal Bihari has 
sold and circulated among the people $150.00 
worth of Bibles, religious books and tracts. 

Union village and catechist house were 
transferred to Couva field, where it can be 
more conveniently worked in connection 
with Mount Pleasant district. 

N. Lamont, M.P., has had no indentured 
labor on his five large estates for some 
years, and this year he sold his usine, and 
abandoned sugar cultivation. 

In consequence of this the attendance at 
Canaan school so decreased that we were 
in danger of losing the government grant. 
Wt moved the school to a more central 
place on another road, at a considerable 
expense, closed two small mission schools, 
and brought the children to the central 
school, with the result that the attendance 
has increased from thirty-five to seventy. 

The Government has granted permission — 


twice 
centres 
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to build another school four miles in the 
jungle beyond Penal school. The lumber 
has been prepared from native wood and 
we expect to begin the building in Febru- 
ary. 

Two thousand four hundred and sixty- 
four children were enrolled in our schools 
for the year, and therefore received reli- 
gious instruction. Many of the boys and 
girls are believers in Christ, but on account 
of heathen parents dare not profess their 
faith in Him. 

Our Sabbath Schools with a daily average 
of seven hundred and forty-six have been 
well sustained, and they are better graded 
and equipped for work than ever before. 

The last temporary thatched roofed school 
house in this district (at San Francique) 
became unfit for use, and has been replac- 
ed by a pitch pine building with teachers’ 
rooms in one end. 

La Fortuna school house has been reno- 
vated, walls and roof being completely 
new. The new building erected last year 
On mission premises San Fernando, and 
rented to the Training School, has been 
handed over to the Theological College for 
Educational work. 

The Congregatton of Oropouche and 
Fyzabad have reduced the debt on their 
new church by $500.00 leaving a balance of 
about $1,050.00. 

Rey. Lal Behari has continued faithfully 
doing the work of former years, spending 
more time than formerly in the work of 
the town. He has given the catechists on 
Fridays a course of lectures on Mahomme- 
danism vs. Christianity. 

Thanks are -due to Messrs. Tennants for 
their continued support, also to Mrs. J. P. 
Riddel for a’ doration, and to all. kind 
friends at home who have helped us with 
clothing, S. S. cards, etc., ete. 

We go forward to the new year confident 
that He who has blessed us in the past 
will bless us still. 


Abram by his altars. 
Ghenghis Khan could be traced by his 
pyramids of human skulls; the Duke of 
Alva by the ashes of fire in which he burn- 
ed martyrs; Jesus Christ by the homes He 
had brightened, the hearts He had cleansed. 
What can they track you by? You are 
leaving your marks, do not doubt that!— 
Or), Goss. 


You could track 
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THE SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT 
of Rev. H. H. Morton, B.D., Tunapuna. 


In addition to the ordinary duties of 
preacher and pastor, the care of the schools 
and the finances of the Tunapuna Field, have 
largely fallen on me during 1907. 


Tunapuna Schools. 

Nineteen day schools have been in opera- 
tion throughout the year with a total en- 
rollment of 3,233 children, and a daily 
average attendance of 1,430. 

Of these nineteen schools, seventeen were 
assisted by Government, and two were un- 
assisted. 

The “Grosvenor’’ School in the Sangre 
Grande district was assisted by the Govern- 
ment from ist April. This school is in a 
very important settlement of East Indians, 
and has had a daily average of sixty-three 
children. A suitable dwelling house for 
the teacher has just been built next to the 
school house, entirely of hard native lum- 
ber. 

Owing to the greatly increased attendance 
at day school,.and at Sunday services, a 
new wing, also of ‘native hard wood, was 
added to the Chaguanas School-house. 

Besides providing a good primary course 
in English for 3,233 children, the Indian 
children have all been instructed for one 
hour each day in the International S. 8. 
Lessons (Hindi Ed.) catechism, and have 
learned to repeat a Christian hymn in Hindi 
each month of the year. 

In these nineteen schools, seventeen of 
the head teachers, and forty of the pupil 
teachers are “our own boys,” who have 
from their A. B. C. days been taught and 
helped in the schools of the mission, have 
been later trained in the Téachers’ Training 
School; and are now useful members of the 
mission. 

Temperance work is also carried on in 
connection with our schools. Many a bright 
Indian boy of from six to fourteen years 
of age when asked ‘“‘Is rum good?” will ans- 
wer, “Yes, Sahib, my father gives me rum 
every pay night.” In one school alone 
twenty children of from five to twelve years 
of age were found who in this way had 
early learned the taste of drink. 

In each of our school-houses, a Sabbath 
School and service are regularly held, at 
the thead teacher and his pupil 
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teachers are present. The head teacher is 
usually the superintendent of the Sabbath 
School. Throughout the year magic lantern 
meetings are held to impart religious know- 
ledge to aid the cause of temperance or 
help the church collections. 

Rev. Andrew Gayadeen, our native or- 
Gained preacher, G. W. Chandisingh, and 
Joseph Gibbings, catechists, are recognized 
by the Government as assistant managers 
of several of our schools. 

A great deal of time, travel and fatigue 
is involved in getting round all the schools 
on visits of inspection and _ instruction. 
For example, to get to’our Cumuto School, 
there is first a railway journey, then a 
walk of three miles through the woods. 
Under a hot tropical sun, in the wet sea- 
son with a very muddy road, this walk is 
not exactly an easy one. A trip to Grosve- 
nor, Cunaripo, Sangre Chiquito, or Maracas 
Schools really involves a day’s work for 
each school. 


Our schools vary in importance and use- 
fulness, and are not all equally developed, 
but most of our teachers are doing very 
excellent work, and these schools one and 
all are of vital importance to our mission. 


Finances. 

With nineteen schools, a staff of nine- 
teen head teachers, seven assistant and 
forty pupil teachers, ten catechists, forty- 
one Bible ‘women, one native ordained 
preacher, two churches, a manse with print- 
ing office and girls’ home, twenty school 
buildings, twelve teachers’ houses, six cate- 
chists’ houses, the building and finance work 
of this large field is not light. 

Mr. Wm. A. Cadbury of Birmingham, 
England, very generously contributed £100 
sterling toward our mission work, and 
Messrs. The Trinidad Shipping and Trading 
Co.,£25. Mrs. Cuthbert and Mrs. Riddell, 
formerly resident in Trinidad, but now in 
Scotland, donated $54.00. The native 
church contributed toward the support of 
their work $1,300.86. 


Statistics. 


There were ninety-nine baptisms in our 
field this year, and the communicants now 
number two hundred and eighteen. 

The East Indians, especially the Chris- 
tian element, are awakening to the import- 
ance of a duly registered marriage, and 
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realize more the true meaning of Christian 
marriage. In this way for the last two or 
three years, our marriages have been on 
the increase. During 1907, twenty-five 
couples were married. 

Twenty Sunday Schools were in opera- 
tion with an enrollmen of 851 and an 
average of 467. 

In numberless ways we have seen the 
Divine blessing on the work and with the 
workers of this field throughout the past 
five years. / 


—t 


SECOND ANNUAL REPORT 
of Rev. W. J. Jamieson, Ph. D. 


We have had fourteen schools in Princes 
Town district the past year. One new school 
was opened, one school closed after six 
months’ work, on account of the low aver- 
age attendance. Tiwo schools are not yet 
on the government aid list, but we hope to 
get one of them on this coming year. One 
school, which had been reduced to half the 
amount of aid, has now become one of the 
largest of our schools, and is in a hopeful 
condition. ‘ 

The daily Bible instruction in these 
schools has shown fruit in the increased 
interest manifested, and the progress is en- 
couraging. The teachers have done faith- 
ful and efficient work. 

We have been able to keep open the en- 
tire year twenty-one Sabbath Schools, par- 
tly through the gratuitous aid given by 
several helpers, to whom thanks is here 
cordially recorded. 

Better organization of all our Sabbath 
Schools was attempted according to the 
rules of the Trinidad Sunday School Union, 
viz., Senior, Junior, Intermediate and Prim- 
ary. In Princes Town a Cradle Roll has 
been added. The yearly examination of 
the Union showed some progress made, 
and most of our schools shared in the gene- 
ral credit given. 

Our Christian people aré scattered over 
a large district, worshipping in twenty- 
three places and gathered around twelve 
centres, which later on we hope will be- 
come twelve self-supporting congregations. 

In Princes Town we have Sabbath School 
and Hindi public worship in the morning, 
and English public worship in the even- 
ing. For the latter I am responsible, and 
have found it an enjoyable part of the 
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work, though rather exacting. Wherever 
the day’s work may call, or in whatever 
part of the district I may have gone, I 
must return to Princes Town for 7 p.m. 
service. 

The Christian Endeavor of Princes Town 
has kept in good health and spirits during 
the past year. Monthly topics on Missions 
have been taken up, and the general work 
of the society has been taken hold of by 
the young people in a manner and spirit 
refreshing to us all. 

Thirteen catechists have rendered faith- 
ful service during the year. One _ colpor- 
teur and one Sabbath assistant have been 
employed, the former visiting periodically 
other stations in the mission. 

These men have held public worship in 
the twenty-three places in the field; they 
have helped where necessary, in the Sab- 
bath schools, visited the many estate hos- 
pitals within the district, and have carricd 
the Gospel into many homes of their fel- 
low countrymen. This occasions much 
travelling, often late at night, and over 
mud roads. 

We have tried to help them by giving a 
small monthly allowance towards the keep 
of a donkey or horse where most required. 
This increases the extent of ground the 
Men can cover, saves valuable time other- 
wise spent on the road, and conserves their 
Strength for the proper work to which 
they are sent. 

Weekly classes for the preachers have 
been Kept up throughout the year. Prob- 
lems met with in their work and difficul- 
ties of Bible interpretation are examined, 
sermon preparation and exercises in ser- 
monizing are discussed, and general fit- 
ness for teaching the Gospel is aimed at. 
We have some fairly good preachers, but 
others, whose knowledge is confined to the 
Hindi language, and whose reading is li- 
mited, are therefore less able to cope with 
the present demands of the work. 

The work is many-sided, onerous and 
necessarily slow. .The driving alone in 
this field is exacting and wearing. The 
management of so many schools, teaching 
and preaching in two languages, the work 
of pastor and judge to the people, medical 
assistance to the poor constantly coming 
to the door, the erection and repairing of 
buildings to attend to, are more than 
‘enough for two missionaries. Without the 
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efficient and constant aid rendered by Mr. 
C. C. Soodeen, who has made many a bur- 
den light, and inspired many a discourag- 
ed hour, the work of the past year would 
have been impossible. ; 

And full acknowledgment ought tto be 
made of ‘‘those women who have labored 
with me in the Gospel.” Miss Archibald, 
besides her charge of the Girls’ Home, has 
given much thought and time to the work 
in general, and specially to the Sabbath 
School and Christian Endeavor. Of the 
former she has been the capable superin- 
tendent during the year, of the latter she 
has been convener of the prayer meeting 
committee, and her service has ever been 
carefully and cheerfully given. 

Mrs. Jamieson has had charge of the 


women’s weekly meetings in Princes Town, 
and the primary department of the Sab- 
bath School. = 

May He Who is Master and Lord among 
us, accept all any one may have done or 
offered in His name. With Him are the 
issues of the year. 


WHY HE FEARED NOT MAN. 


An old minister of a small church in a 
country town ‘had one day in his audience 
a very distinguished statesman. To the sur- 
prise of the congregation, the service went 
on about as usual, and the old minister 
preached with his accustomed earnestness 
and plainness of speech. 


At the close of the service, several 
members of the congregation gathered 
about him and said: “Brother did 


you not notice that we had a distinguished 
visitor to-day? Why, that was Senator 
, but you did not seem at all em- 
barrassed.”’ 

Thereupon the old man replied, “I have 
been preaching in the presence of the AlI- 
mighty God for forty years, and do you 
think, with him as one of my constant 
hearers, any man can embarrass me by his 
presence?” 

He was acquainted with God. To know 
God; to be conscious of his presence; to 
realize that he is always near us; to speak, 
not only before him, but to him—that 
means that we shall be free from embar- 
rassment when brought face to face even 
with the greatest of earth. 

Young men and women through timidity 
sometimes have difficulty in taking part in 
the Christian Endeavor prayer-meetings. 
The remedy lies here: remember that you 
are always with God. Get close to him. 
Speak with him. It matters little what 
men may say or think of your efforts; 
you will be free, if only you know Him.— 
Ex. 
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GIRLS’ HOME AT PRINCESTOWN. 


By Miss ADELLA ARCHIBALD. 


Princestown, Trinidad, 19 Dec., 1907. 
Dear Record,— 

We are-reminded that another year 1S 
drawing to a close, not because the leaves 
have fallen, and cold weather with frost and 
snow has come; these signs are wanting 
here, but in this Southern land there are 
other reminders; the cane arrows have fal- 
len and the sugar canes are ready for the 
harvest which begins in January; the shops 
and ‘stores have put up Christmas decora- 
tions; thieves are making their yearly De- 
cember raids'on dwelling-houses as well as 
fowl-coops, and the school children are all 
excitement over the school closing and the 
Sunday School entertainment and Christ- 
mas tree which come off to-morrow evening. 

In the “Home’”’ too’ there is a sprightli- 
ness about the very atmosphere of the place. 
The girls go about singing from morning 
until evening, and extra house-cleaning, 
cooking, and sewing are being put through 
with unusual despatch. Most of them take 
part in the Sunday School entertainment 
in the evening, no ordinary affair for them. 

On Friday the Home closes for three 
weeks, and the girls scatter for the holidays, 
some going to their own homes and others 
to kind friends who have extended an in- 
vitation to those who are not fortunate 
enough to have their own parents or rela- 
tives to whom they can go. 

Little different from last year has mark- 
ed the work of the Home. No case of 
serious illness has occurred during the 
year, a matter for great thankfulness with 
a large family, especially as it has been an 
unhealthy season, and there has been much 
Sickness among all classes. 

In addition to the necessary house work 
Which is not small, and their own sewing, 
the girls have done some additional sew- 
ing for sale. Some pieces of work were 
given as a contribution at the thank-offer- 
ing service last week instead of money 
Which they were unable to give. After the 
Service the work was sold realizing $5.00. 

With their sewing they have also earned 
something towards supplying themselves 
with Sunday School and day school books. 
all the work. 

We have ophan girls, without homes, some 
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without any relatives, others whose rela- 
tives are unwilling or unable to do any- 
thing for them; some cases it was necessary 
that the girls be removed from unhealthy 
home surroundings. Inother cases parents 
were poor and hard working, with no chances 
for their girls to be trained ortaught. Each 
one of such parents paid as they were able 
towards the support of their children, even 
if they were only able to give part of their 
clothing. 

Twenty girls were in attendance during 
the year with an average attendance of 
eighteen. 

Regular instruction both English and 
Hindi has been given and the girls have 
made very fair progress. None could read 
Hindi when they came, but now at evening 
worship fifteen of them read fairly well, 
some fluently, from the Bible. 

Kind friends in Canada, the United States, 
and Trinidad have continued contributions 
of money, clothing, uncut material, or toys 
and gifts for Christmas, all of which were 
thankfully received, and the donors thank- 
ed by letter. Several small contributions of 
money went to defray the cost of such in- 
cidentals as medicine, school books, Bibles, 
hymnbooks, ete. 

By the last mail I got notice that some 
Christmas gifts were now on the way in 
mission boxes. We are sorry that they were 
not a little earlier to be in time for the 
Sunday School treat to-morrow. evening, 
and the closing of the Home on Friday. 
Toys and gifts for Christmas should be here 
by the middle of December at the latest, 
better the first of December, in order that 
we may know what we have to count on, 
if they are going to be given out at the 
closing of the schools. 

For bright days, encouragements in the 
work, and many blessings we are thankful. 
For the dark days, times of anxiety, and 
things hard to be understood may also 
learn to give thanks, knowing that these 
too are sent for good, and are a part of the 
discipline through the Master reflects His 
own image in those who are His people. 


“If we want to help people and lift them 
up, we must have patience with their weak- 
nesses and take into consideration their 
environments and heridity.” 


Pulpit and Pew 


FISHERS OF MEN. 


“ROLLOW ME AND I WILL MAKE YOU FISHERS 
OF MEN.’’—Matt. 4: 19. 


Preached before the Ministerial Associa- 
tion, Philadelphia, by Thomas Kelly, D.D. 

We have pictured here that,— 

1. Gospel Ministers are Fishers of men. 


(1) Then, it is a mistaken notion that 
the ministry is a life of idleness and ease. 

Bear in mind the kind of men our Lord 
had in view when He uttered these words. 
He was on the seashore and saw all about 
Him the class of men to whom He referred, 
rien who braved the dangers of the deep, 
and toiled in all sorts of weather, night 
and day, in order to earn a scanty living. 
So, true ministry is a life of work and 
anxiety and care. 


(2) Then, it is an erroneous idea that al- 
most any sort of man will do for a preach- 
er. 

It used to be thought by some that the 
strong, brainy boys of the family were fitted 
for other professions, and the weak, girlish 
boy was set apart for the Christian minis- 
try. How ridiculous. As only the brave 
and strong have the courage to endure the 


toil and hardship of a fisherman on our, 


great lakes, or on the seas, so in the min- 
istry. 


(3) Then, without patience and _ perser- 
verance, no man can succeed in the min- 
istry. 

Unless one is well stocked with patience, 
to fish for two hours and catch nothing is 
enough to disgust the ordinary man with 
the whole business. Few things are more 
trying than fish. At times they are pro- 
vokingly coquettish. They bite, or only 
nibble—or give you a severe letting alone, 
just as they please, and leave you to your 
own musings, as to the why. They dis- 
appear suddenly at other times and seem 
in no hurry to come within your reach. 


How suggestive of the experience of all 
true “fishers of men.” In plying his voca- 
tion the Gospel fisherman must hope all 
things, endure all things, and, in spite of 
the monotony of empty nets, promptly re- 
spond to the Master’s call.—“Nevertheless, 
at thy command I will let down the net.” 


Il. That Gospel preaching is fishing. 


(1) Then a love of souls is essential to 
ministerial success. 

You can no more catcn men than you 
can catch fish, unless you love them. The 
ideal fisherman loves his vocation and is, 
generally speaking, an enthusiast over a 
fish. And no man can catch souls who does 
not love them and whose day plans and 
night dreams are not taken up with how he 
may be most successful in catching them. 


(2) Then the Gospel Fisherman must 
study the tastes and habits of the fish. 

If we would succeed in catching men, we 
must Know them,—their habits,, prejudices, 
motives, environments. We must know 
men as they are, not aS we think they ought 
to be. It would be child’s play, indeed, for 
the preacher, if men were pliable, obedient, 
and easily caught; but they are not, and a 
knowledge of their habits and make-up is 
an absolute necessity if we amount to much 
in catching them. 


(3) Then, if preaching is fishing, 
should adapt ourselves to the fish. 

Fish are like men and things generally, 
in this, that in order to come into their se- 
crets, or do much with them, you must be 
willing to come to their terms and not try 
to compel them to come to yours. Some 
can be caught only with the hook and line, 
While others must be brought out on the 
spear and others again seem to go in shoals 
and can be caught only when large num- 
bers are being swept into the Kingdom. 


(4) Then, if preaching be tishing, it may 
not be the preacher’s fault when his nets 
are empty. 

We all know that the material fisherman 
is obliged to observe times and seasons. Ue 
cannot catch shad in the Delaware or Hud- 
son just when he pleases. There are times 
when the best fishermen are compelled to 
labor in vain, and there are other times 
when the water seems to be alive with fish 
almost impatient to be caught. 

So it is with the Gospel fisherman. How- 
ever we may account for it, the fact is, that 
the most efficient are doomed at times to 
labor in vain. This dearth of success may 
arise from the fact that there may be no 
unsaved people in that vicinity; or that, like 
flounders, they are in the mud of carnality 
and worldliness, and are so much at home 
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in it that they are below the reach of all 
gospel appliances, except it might be the 
spear, or harpoon. 

These, however, are dangerous ‘weapons, 
unless the preacher be an expert at the busi- 
ness, and is sure to kill them on the spot. 
For a mere flesh wound will be sure to turn 
them into so many infuriated sword fish, 
or porpoises, and then woe to the frail bark 
of the hapless fisherman. 


Ill. That Gospel Sermons are nets. 


(1) Then, if Gospel Sermons be nets, it 
is a proper thing to make sermons. 

A man, throwing large quantities of 
twine into the water, in the hope that the 
fish might get entangled in it and caught: 
that is what I would call an extempore net. 
Did you ever see one? Nets are planned and 
made with care. 

Some pride themselves on being extem- 
pore preachers. But much of what is call- 
ed extempore preaching, is by no means ex- 
tempore. When you come across a speci- 
men of the genuine article, you will find it, 
unless the speaker be an extraordinary 
man, little better than extemporized non- 
_ Sense. 


It used to be thought, by some, unscriptu- 
ral to make sermons, but that foolish no- 
tion has died away, and now it is generally 
believed that sermons should be made. It 
is: not so necessary now to remind the 
preacher that he should make his sermons, 
as it is to remind him of the one purpose 
for which they should be made, viz.: to 
“cateh men” and not popularity and fame 
for the preacher. 


(2) Then, if sermons are nets, they should 
be used only with a view to practical re- 
sults. © 


It is quite unnecessary to remind ordinary, 


fishermen of this. They never cast their 
rets to gratify the curiosity of onlookers, 
or to show with what skill and grateful- 
ness it can be done. 


But just here the Gospel fisherman needs 
to be constantly on his guard. He iis ex- 
posed to a twofold danger: (1) Of doing 
his work in a sort of perfunctory way,—as 
part of his vocation, a “quid pro quo’— 
about so much preaching for so much re- 
muneration. (2) That if gifted as an ora- 
tor and sermonizer, his desire for praise and 
admiration may get the better of him, and 
his motives may be little higher than a 
mere fishing for place and popularity. 


(3) Then, if sermons are nets, why not 
use them more than once? 

This, I am sure, is not an undue Straining 
of the imagery. I am aware there is a 
strong feeling against the repetition of ser- 
mons; but it is a prejudice which intelli- 
gent people ought not to countenance. 


I am not here to advocate ministerial 
idleness, by giving the impression that a 
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few sermons, well digested and oft repeat- 
ed, is about all that a church should expect 
of its pastor. To sit respectfully and listen 
to many of our sermons once, is about all 
that any congregation ought to be called 
upon to endure. All I insist upon is, that 
some sermons are so charged with Gospel 
truth and unction that it ought to be as 
proper to repeat them as to repeat a lecture, 
a drama, or any of our soul-stirring hymns. 


(4) Then, if sermons are nets, what about 
those who fish with borrowed tackle? 

I should leave this worthy class to the 
tender mercies of those men who are bless- 
ed with such an abundance of intellectual 
twine that they never touch a net but of 
their own making. May their criticism lean 
towards the apologetic and charitable. 


(5) Then, if sermons are nets, it may be 
well that some preachers have a genius for 
making sermons. 

Of course, those’ who have no trouble in 
making their own sermons will be inclined 
to look upon special sermon-makers as a 
superfluous class of beings. 

But we who can so often use a little 
ready-made twine and get help and inspira- 
tion from some suggestive handling of a 
text or sharing of an outline, will not be 
Slow, I am sure, to appreciate the labor of 
those gifted men. 

Many a fisherman, who fears no danger in 
pursuit of thefinny tribe, would be sorely 
puzzled tomakeanet; and so many an elo- 
quent, powerful speaker, lacking the analy- 
tic and construction faculties, may be a 
poor sermonizer. Such men thank God 
for the labors of men specially blessed with 
the faculties of which they are deficient. 


(6) Then, if sermons are nets, before 
being used again, they should be “washed 
and mended.” 

Especially, if many fish were caught, 
there will be more or less slime, or foreign 
matter adhering to the net, which, if fold- 
ed up in it and laid away, would tend to 
rot and weaken its fiber. Hence, the im- 
portance of “washing their nets.” 

So, when Gospel fishermen have a good 
time and wield their nets successfully, alas, 
how the slime of self-sufficiency and the 
tenacious sea weed of pride cling to their 
cords and meshes. If all this be put away 
in the sermon, it will be a sorry failure 
when opened up again for service. . 

. Then, again, nothing shows the defects 
and weak places in a net like fishing with 
it. The action of the water and the weight 
of the fish will cause a cord here anda 
mesh there to give way and latent weak- 
nesses and defects to appear, which only 
use could develop. Hence the importance 
of “mending their nets.”’ , 

Then, again, sermons 
the fact that nothing shows their weak 
places like using them. Many a sermon 
that seemed quite to our liking on Sunday 
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morning, has presented a different appear- 


-ance before the day was over. 


& 


Alas, what disconnected cords and broken 
meshes, how bulged and out of shape, gene- 
rally. How we toiled to get the unwieldly 
thing overboard and make something out of 
it; and how we upbraided ourselves for 
persisting so long in the face of failure and 
not hauling the unsightly thing in long be- 
fore we did. 

Every true Gospel fisherman knows some- 
thing about success and failure in handling 
the nets of his vocation. They all need to 
be cleansed and repaired after being used. 
May we all have grace to bring them into 
the valley of humiliation and prayer and 
spreading them out before God, get Him to 
help us to wash and mend them. 


THE TEACHER’S PERSONALITY. 
By Joun B. Carxin, M. A., TRuRo, N.S. 


“Tt is not so much what you study: the 
question is, With whom you study.” Such 
was the counsel given by Ralph Waldo 
Emerson to his daughter when she was 
leaving home to attend a famous school. 
In this he rightly estimated the value of 
the personal element in the make-up of 
the teacher. 


“Never man spake like this Man,’ was 
the testimony given regarding Him who 
“taught with authority.” Was it not that 


the uniqueness of His teaching came largely 
from the strength and beauty of the per- 
sonality of the Teacher? His teaching was 
Himself. He was “the Word made flesh’— 
truth personified. 


The primary concern in education is its 
power over conduct. What the child can 
do, rather than what he knows, is the thing 
that counts. Especially 
education aim to develop capacity for be- 
havior. It derives its great value from its 
directive and impelling power. If it does 
not influence conduct and become a guiding 
force in controlling the life, it sadly fails of 
its object. 


The personality of the teacher largely de- 
termines the dynamic effect of his teach- 
ing. Words may be received and may be 
beld in the memory with little or no ap- 
prehension of their meaning. Ideas even 
may exist in the mind simply as abstract 
truth, without any notion of their relation 
to practical life. As the head of the wood- 
man’s axe gives effectiveness to the keen- 
ness of the edge, so it is the man or the 
woman behind the teacher that emphasizes 
the teaching, and gives it power to in- 
fiuence the conduct and mold the character 
of the learner. 


Personality is a complex thing. In part 
it is character, but it is more than charac- 
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ter. It comprises all the various personal 
elements of the man or woman, physical, 
intellectual, emotional, moral and whatever 
else makes up the individual. It is a sub- 
tle force. It goes out from the person, not 
as part of a plan or purpose, but as an 
undesigned and unconscious influence, per- 
Suasive and irresistible. Children are gene- 
rally keenly sensitive and impressionable. 
They instinctively feel where they cannot 
reason. They yield to this force of person- 
ality as a lower animal surrenders to the 
fascinating eye of the charmer. 


Personality is the man or the woman. 
Hence it is not a thing that can be put on 
or off at will like a garment. Yet it does 
not follow that the individual self is in- 
flexible or unyieldng to modifying  in- 
fluences. It is quite practicable for one to 
become something very different in charac- 
ter and personality from what he is to-day. 


Sunday School teachers desire a large 
measure of the forcefulness and winsome- 
ness of the great Teacher. External mani- 
festation is not the thing to be concerned 
about. We should give heed rather to the 
enrichment of the sources that lie back of 
the power of personavity, and the power 
will then take care of itself. Let us culti- 
vate in ourselves the spirit of Christ, and 
strive to mold our inner life from His 
image. The teacher, who, like the great 
Teacher, is earnest, patient, and ready to 
subordinate self to the well-being of others, 
will approach most closely to the ideal of 
excellence. “Take heed to thyself.’”’ 
““reachers’ Monthly.” 


BUILDING BEAUTIFUL CITIES. 


The way to get rid of a slum, all cities 
have found, is not only to tear it down, 
but to build a handsome street or put a 
beautiful park in its place. Birmingham 
has thus lately changed ninety-three acres 
of squalid slums into broad avenues and 
stately. buildings. 

So in “the city of Mansoul,”’ as Bunyan 
calls it, the boy or girl that is building 
character must not only tear down profan- 
ity and impurity and vanity and untruth, 
and all the rest of the squalor of sin, but 
must put reverence and truth and nobleness 
in their places. To leave simply a vacant 
space is to have the old sin back again 
before long, and others with it.—‘‘Morning 
Star.” 


To do wrong is to inflict the surest in- 
jury on our own peace. No enemy can do 
us equal harm with what we do ourselves, 
whenever and however we violate any mo- 
ral or religious obligation. 


. 


Young People’s Societies. 


* TOPICS FOR 1908. 


Jan.—Principal MacVicar. 
Feb.—Rev. Dr. Geddie. 

Mar.—The Gordons of Erromanga. 
April.—Mackenzie of Korea, 
May.—Mackay of Formosa. 
June.—Norman Russell of India. 
July.—J. W. McLeod of Trinidad. 
Aug.—John Gibson of Demerara. 
Sep.—T. Craigie Hood of Honan. 
Oct.—Dr. Lucinda Graham of Honan. 
Nov.—Dr. W. A. MacKay. 
Dec.—The Congtn. a Miss’y Organization. 


TOPIC FOR APRIL. 
“MACKENZIE OF KOREA. 
By Rev. J. A.. GREENLEES. 


In these days when so’ much is made of 
material success, it is well to turn to such 
an unselfish life as that of the subject of 
our sketch. 

William John Mackenzie, our pioneer 
missionary in Korea, was of Scotch High- 
land descent, born in Cape Breton, 15 July, 
1861. Reared by the shores of the lovely 
Bras d’or, among an industricus and God- 
fearing people, in a home where God was 
honored in family worship, and the Bible 
and Catechism were studied and learned, 
he grew a stalwart youth, phy-ically, men- 
tally and morally, passing from scholar to 
teacher in the country school at the age of 
thirteen. Later he went for a short time 
to sea. 

In his teens came the great crisis in his 
life. It was the open air Summer Com- 
munion in his native place. The preacher 
who had come to assist on the occasion was 
the late Rev. Alexander Stirling, so well 
known throughout the Maritime Provinces. 
In the evening at the *close of the Com- 
munion, the low sweet voice is setting 


* Correspondence to be adaressed to Rev. 
Dr. McTavish, Kingston, Convener. 


forth the love of a dying Saviour. Like 
the sainted Rutherford of Anwoth he is 
telling the story of Christ’s Evangel. The 
word finds entrance in the heart of that 
youth listening in the background. There 
is joy among the angels that night - for 
young Mackenzie has had vision of the 
Light, that Light which was never to fail 
him. 

From that hour his life was transformed. 
Henceforth it was to be a continuous sacri- 
fice, though to him the thought of constant, 
strenuous work was not sacrifice, but the 
delight of his too short life. 

Humor, too, had its place in making him 
a favorite in college life. With pen or 
pencil a few deft touches would carricature 
a fellow student. From desk to desk would 
pass the sketch, the subject of it enjoying it 
with the others, pleased, not hurt by the 
distinction conferred, for from such kindly 
nature there could be no sting. He figured 
in athletics too, being six feet two, and 
strongly built, and was a favorite with all. 

In the Spring of 1888, when the students 
at Pine Hill combined to send a missionary 
of their own to the lonely Labrador, Mac- 
kenzie was their choice, and more than a 
year he spent on that bleak and barren coast 
preaching and teaching and doctoring too, 
among the, at the time, uneared for 
fishing populaticn, since pictured and help- 
ed by Norman Duncan and Sir Wilfred 
Grenfell. < 

It was that trip which led afterwards to 
Korea. He had taken with him some 
books for reading. One of them was “the 
Hermit Nation.’”?’ On the way down in a 
small sailing vessel, they were blocked by 
the ice, and had to wait till it shifted. He 
was sitting on the deck reading that book, 
when there came to him the thought and 
the resolve that he must go to Korea, then 
almost unknown, and wholly unevangeliz- 
ed, and help to give them the Gospel. 

In the Autumn of 1887 he returned to the 
College at Halifax to complete his course. 
To his fellow students the mission field 
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seemed his natural destination. When the 
writer would tell him, in his graduating 
year, that he who was so peculiarly fitted 
for mission work, should not settle at 
home, he would say—‘only for a short 
time will the home field» be my place of 
work, and meantime I may create at home 
an interest in mission work which other- 
wise I could not do.”’ 

None of us who knew Mackenzie were 
surprised when we heard he had resigned 
his home charge in Lower Stewiacke, and 
was attending medical classes in Halifax, 
preparatory to leaving for his loved and 
longed for Korea. 

The Foreign Mission Committee, could 
not see their way to undertaking a new 
mission. He was offered an appointment by 
the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A.,, 
which was beginning work in Korea, but 
preferred retaining connection with his 
own country and people, and went forth 
in simple unquestioning faith, depending 
for support upon what might be sent by 
friends in the home land. 

In October, 1898, he took final leave of 
Nova Scotia, The farewell service was in 
the little Bethany Church, near Halifax, 
where he had been supplying while attend- 
ing the medical classes. A minister 
writes,—“That October night will never be 
forgotten by those who were privileged to 
be present.” “Surely I will be with thee” 
was his theme, and the service concluded 
with his favorite hymn,—‘‘Anywhere with 
Jesus.” 

Passing through Montreal he was delay- 
ed a few days waiting for a colonist car, 
the cheapest mode of travel to the Pacific. 
Some friends were interested and helped 
on the work. He went to the train from 
addressing a prayer meeting. “In your 
large buildings, there are some stones put 
away underground, and never seen again, 
but they are necessary. I am willing to be 
a hidden foundation stone.’ These were 
among his last public words in Hastern Can- 
ada. How little he then dreamed that his 
words would come so literally true. 

As illustrating the character of the man, 
it is told that on his way to the coast on 
the C.P.R., Saturday night found the train 
nearing the Rockies. Passengers were 
beginning to prepare for the night’s rest. 
Mackenzie put on his coat, evidently with 
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the intention of leaving the train at the 
next station. Others tried to persuade him’ 
to remain, but he would not travel on the 
Sabbath. 

Besides that of the small station house 
only one light glimmered in the distance, 
and thither he was directed by the station 
agent as the only place of shelter. On 
reaching it he found it the scene of a 
drunken revel, and found that he could 
remain if he would take a bed on the floor. 
The men gathered around and began to 
question him as to whence he came and 
his purpose. His strong personality seem- 
ed to attract them, and they listened to 
what he had to say. 

Before lying down for the night he said 
that hé was in the habit of reading from 
the Bible and having prayer, and asked 
them to listen. The scene was changed. 
The drinking and gambling ceased. Next 
day was the Sabbath. With their willing 
assent he preached twice. Then he notes 
in his journal, 

“Held a special meeting on Monday, 
where God was present in power. All 
stood up, and held hands up, with tears in 
their eyes pledging to lead a better life and 
meet me in heaven. Among them was the 
hotel keeper and rumseller.” 

Reaching Japan, after a short stay he 
crossed to Korea, sighting it on the 12th 
December. Of this he writes —‘“Spent a 
pleasant time in prayer and reading God’s 
Word. As the land of my adoption ap- 
proached, I felt that I needed consecration.. 
Oh, may I become more a vessel fitted for 
the Master’s use. How willing He is to 
use us and have His Almighty power work 
through us! Help me, O Lord, to make a 
complete sacrifice and surrender to Thee. 

“AS we came on deck I saw the rugged 
hills of Korea for the first time. It is with 
feelings of awe I approach this land, as 
ambassador of no earthly nation but of the 
King of Kings, Eternal. How weighty is 
my responsibility!’’ 

In a few days after his arrival he was 
settled at Seoul, the capital of Korea, hard 
at work at the language, under the care of 
his good friends,*Dr. Underwood, of the 
Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., and Mr. Gif- 
ford. 

In his journal for the last day of this 
memorable year, we read, “the Lord hath 
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blessed me much during this year....Have 
had grace to do much complicated work, 
good health and freedom from care about 
the future.... My whole desire now is for 
effective work, that I may be filled with 
the Spirit; that I may call the world’s at- 
tention to Jesus the Saviour. Oh for com- 
plete consecration!” ° 

On February 3rd, 1894, MacKenzie reach- 
ed Sorai (see map in last Record) which 
was for the most part, to be the scene of 
his labors until the Master called him. 
Here, for the first months, he lived amongst 
the natives, partaking of the same food, 
teaching and preaching (through an _inter- 
preter) and though not yet able to speak 
in their tongue, “an epistle known and 
read of all men” in the Korean community. 

The interruption in his work at Sorai, 
for over six months, by the war of 1894, 
-was the means, while a resident along with 
other missionaries,-of making him more 
familiar with Korean life. 

Nor was he idle at this time. The num- 
ber of British and American warships, 
lying in Chemulpo, the port of Seoul, af- 
forded an oportunity to preach to the sail- 
ors, for which his early experience had so 
well fitted him. 

But none was more glau to get away 
from this centre, back into the interior, 
among the natives, there, alone,. the am- 
bassador of his Lord, to go through the vil- 
lage street telling the Gospel story of par- 
don and peace. 

Returning to Sorai in October, his jour- 
nals tell of continuous work. Schools, 
meetings, building of church with assistance 
rendered so cheerfully by the native con- 
verts, all seemed but the beginning of a 
long life of work.-In nine months it was 
all over. 

Whether it was right or wise for Mac- 
kenzie to live on native fare. and so lower 
his vitality when the deadly fever set in, is 
a question to which each can ‘ive answer 
for himself. -When fever seized him, alone 


in the heathen city, the lamp burned fierce, 
then low, and then the end. 

But it was only the beginning of a work 
by our church there greater than even ihe 
dreamed in so short a time. The little 
band. that he had gathered sent me to 
our church their “Come over and help us.” 
The heart of the church was touched, and 
soon three men, and the wives of two of 
them, five in all, were there instead of the 
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one who had fallen. And this time they 
were sent by the church; and the ingather- 
ing by hundreds, of souls into the King- 
dom, as shewn by the latest reports from 
that mission, printed in last RrEcorpD, with 
promise of greater things to come, are the 
visible token that Mackenzie’s’ short life 
and his early death, were, in their measure, 
like that of his Master of Nazareth, great 
beyond our conception, in the results that 
followed them. 


SEES TT WOE HS. RE EARS ISLAM EY 


THE REVIVAL IN KOREA, 


It was at Pyeng Yang that the revival 
Mis- 
Sionaries and native leaders were praying 
earnestly, for some months, for a manifes- 
tation of the Spirit’s power. Special meet- 
ings were arranged, but there seemed a 
lack of liberty until, one night, it was in- 
formally suggested that all who cared to 
do so should stay on to pray. 

In the gathering which followed, a deep. 
sense of the awful character of sin came - 
upon the people. One after another would 
risé in confession; then the whole assembly 
would ‘burst into audible prayer. Many 
broke into uncontrollable weeping. The 
meeting lasted until two in the morning. 

Previously, sin had been regarded more 
as the committal of some gross act of 
wickedness. Now, clearer views prevail- 
ed, and sins of the heart were seen in 
their aohorrent nature. Ungainsayable 
proof of the reality and efficacy of the revi- 
val was seen in individual dedication to the 
work of God. An eye-witness of the work, 
Dr. A. N. Hitchcock, says: “Twenty years 
ago not a Christian was to be found in this 
city or in all the region round about. Now 
Christianity is by far the most influential 
factor in the city’s life.” 

The immediate effect was a great onward 
sweep of tne kingdom of God. There was 
no need to inveigh against heathenism as 
such; it was sufficient to preach Christ, and 
the darkness was dispersed before the Gos- 
pel light. 

The work is not yet twenty-five years 
old, yet there are to-day in Korea 1,000 
self-supporting churches. The general 
plans of orzanization, it will be recognized, 
are founded on the system of Self-support, 
advocated by Dr. Nevius, in his well-known 


book ‘‘Methods of Mission Work.’ Com- 
menting on the results, Dr. Underwood 
says: “I believe that the progress of the 


work in Korea is very largely due to God’s 
blessing upon the methods we have adopt- 
ed. The very fact that the duty of preach- 
ing the Gospel is put upon the natives has 
given to us a church of earnest Christian 
workers who .are fast carrying the Gospel 
throughout the land.—‘Alliance Journal.” 


The Children’s Pages. 


THE DISOBEDIENT LOCOMOTIVE. 


“I am the swiftest of my kind,” 
The locomotive said. 

“IT can go eighty miles an hour 
When once I steam anead. 

My wheels are strong, my boilers full, 
There is no reason why 

I should not break ali records, if 


Tr 


I only choose to try. 


“But these dull tracks they lay for me 
So narrow and so straight, 

Thess switches that they have to throw 
While I must stop and wait, 

This engineer who keeps his hand 
Upon my fretting power, 

If I were rid of them, how free 
Would be each glorious hour!” 


And so, one day when steam was up, 
When both the engineer 

And fireman had swung down from it 
And all the tracks were clear, 

The locomotive seized its chance, 
And pushed with all its might 

Out of the station, and away, 
In swift and headlong flight. 


“Hurrah! hurrah! I’m off at last, 
I spurn this narrow way! 

No hand is on my throttle valve, 
No more need I obey!” 

With one great bound it left the 
And passed the junction switch; 

Then—with one awiul, aimless leap— 
Lay wrecked within the ditch! 


rails, 


And now that engine runs the rails, 
A crippled thing, and slow; 
No records will it ever break, 
No glory will it know. 
Perhaps some lads who yearn to try 
A free and wild career 
Had best decide to keep the track, 
And mind the engineer! 
—“‘“The Morning Star.’’ 


THE BORROWED INKSTAND. 


In the biography of Henry Clay Trum- 
pull, the noted Sunday School worker and 
editor, this incident is told of him in his 
twenty-first year, when he left home to 
go into a railroad office. In the engineer- 
ing department, where he worked, the 
young clerks had fallen into the habit of 
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borrowing an inkstand containing a special 
Kind of ink, from the chief engineer’s desk, 
when the did not happen to be there. 

Henry. coming in among them, new to 
the ropes, thought this was one of the 
office methods, and had taken the ink- 
stand one day when the chief, Mr. Ash- 
burner, missed it from his desk. 

“Henry,” said Mr. Ashburner, emphati- 
cally, when the inkstand had been hunted 
up, “I want that inkstand to remain on 
my desk at all times. You must never 
take it away.” 

“Tll bear that 
answeyx. 

Henry did bear it in mind. He never 
borrowed the inkstand again. But the 
other clerks were not so scrupulous, and 
a few days afterwards Mr. Ashburner missed 
‘This inkstand again. Stepping to the door 
of the clerks’ room, he called sharply:— 

“Henry!” 

Henry came at once. 

“What did I tell you about that 
stand?” 

“You told me not to take it away again.” 

“Yes, and I meant it. Now, bring it to 


in mind, sir,’ was the 


ink- 


me at once!” 


Henry went back into the clerks’ room, 
lifted the inkstand from the desk of the 
clerk who was using it, and carried it to 
the chief. Mr. Ashburner frowned severe- 
ly at him. ‘Never let this happen again, 
Henry!” he said. ; 

“ll bear in mind what you Say, Sir,” 
was Henry’s quiet reply. The clerk who 
had been to blame kept silent about it for 
a while. Then the manliness in him came 
to the top, and he went to Mr. Ashburner, 
and exonerated Henry, who was immediate- 
ly summoned. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this morning 
that you hadn’t taken that inkstand?” the 
chief engineer said, looking troubled. 

“You didn’t ask me, sir,” said Henry. 
Mr. Ashburner was non plussed. Here was 
a youth who would not put blame on 
others, and who did mot resent unjust 
blame himself?. 

The chief apologized to him, and he was 
not surprised in later life, when his young 
clerk became famous as war chaplain, 
Sunday School organizer, writer, and editor, 
for he had seen the foundations laid, in 
that dingy office, of a brave, patient, high- 
minded manhood.—In ‘“S. S. Visitor.” 
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HOW AN UNATTRACTIVE GIRL BE- 
CAME POPULAR. 


I know a girl who had become so morbid 
and despondent through constantly dwelling 
on her plain features and ungainly manner 
that she was on the verge of insanity. She 
was extremely sensitive, very proud, and 
would brood for days over the fancied slight 
when she was not invited to a party or 
other entertainment with her more attract- 
ive acquaintances, 

Finally a real friend came to her assist- 
ance, and told her that it was possible for 
her to cultivate qualities which would be far 
more attractive, and would make her much 
more popular than the mere physical beau- 
ty and grace whose absence she so deplored. 

With this kind friend’s assistance she 
completely reversed her estimate of herself; 
she turned about face, and, instead of over- 
emphasizing mere physical grace and beau- 
ty, instead of thinking of herself as ugly 
and repulsive, she constantly held the 
_thought that she was the expression of 
God’s idea, that there was something divine 
in her, and she resolved to bring it out. 

She denied every suggestion that she 
could possibly be unpopular, or that she 
could really be ugly, and held persistently 
in mind the image of her popularity and at- 
tractiveness, and the thought that she could 
make hereself interesting and even fascinat- 
ing. 

She would not allow herself to harbor the 
suggestion that she could be anything but 
attractive. 

She began to improve herself intellectually 
in every possible way. 

Hitherto she had been careless of her dress 
and manners, because of the conviction that 
it did not matter how she dressed or what 
she did, she would still be unpopular. She 
began to dress as becomingly as possible 
and in better taste, 

She read the best authors; she took up 
different courses of study, and determined 
that at every opportunity she would make 
herself just as interesting as possible. 


The result was that, instead of being a 
wall-flower, as formerly, she began to at- 
tract little groups about. her wherever she 
went. She became a fascinating talker, and 
made herself so interesting in every Way 
that she was invited out just as often as 
the more attractive girls whom she used to 
envy. In a short time she had not only 
overcome her handicap, but had also be- 
come the most interesting girl in her. com- 
munity. 

Her task had not been an easy one, but 
she had worked with superb resolution and 
grit to overcome the things which had held 
her. down, and, in her determined effort to 
overcome what she regarded as a fatal han- 
dicap, as a curse, she was enabled to devel- 
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op qualities which more than compensated 
her the personal beauty that was denied her. 

It is wonderful what a transformation we 
can bring about by holding persistently in 
the mind the image of the thing we would 
become and struggling hard to attain it. It 
has a marvelous power to attract what we 
desire, to make the real picture that we see. 
—Success Magazine. 


SCOWLING, 


Don’t scowl; it spoils faces. Before you 
know it, your forehead will resemble a small 
railroad map. There is a grand trunk line 
from your cowlick to the bridge of your 
nose, intersected by parallel lines running 
east and west, with curves arching your eye- 
brows; and, oh, how much older you look 
for it! Scowling is a habit which steals up- 
on us unawares. We frown when the light 
is too strong, and when it is too weak. We 
tie our brows into a knot when we are think- 
ing, and knit them even more tightly when 
we cannot think. There is no denying there 
are plenty of things to scowl about; but 
why scowl? ‘What good will it do? Better 
cultivate an even temper and maintain a 
cheerful countenance.—Standard. 


NAILING If FAST. 


Once, when I was a little school-girl, a 
visitor said something in a speech he 
made to us which I shall never forget. 

“Suppose,” said he, “you were building 
a barn, and instead of putting the boards 
on with nails you fastened them in place 
with tacks. It would be a foolish way to 
work, would it not? For the first high wind 
would send them flying off in all direc- 
tions. None of you would do such a silly 
thing’ as that, I am sure. But how are 
you doing your school work day by day? 
Are you just tacking the lessons on so 
that they will stay long enough for you te 
recite them and then drop off your me- 
mory, or are you nailing them fast, so that 
they will stay on for life and become a 
good, sound part of your educaticon?”—Ex. 


“He looks so kind.” Could. there be a 
higher compliment? The man’s face was 
an open invitation to come in and confide 
and get help, 

Without speaking a word, he gave this 
invitation, which led to so much for the 
friendless stranger, 

But do you suppose that this kind look 
grew in a night or a day or a week? Can 
a fine steel engraving be finished in a few 
hours? It takes line by line, day after 
day. Things worth while are not of in- 
stantaneous accomplishment. Now think 
of it. When is the best time to begin, if 
the art of looking pleasant and the posses- 
sion of a kind face is to be achieved?—The 
Boys’ World, 


THE FOURTH MONKEY. 


It was house-cleaning time, and things 
were scattered about in the queerest 
places. The parlor chairs were crowded 
into the dining-room, and the-sofa stood in 
the middle of the kitchen floor, with the 
ironing-board leaning against it. A good 
many of the parlor ornaments had been 
put into the store-room, and mother had 
asked the twins not to go there to play, 
for fear of breaking something. 

The twins had on their blue sailor dresses, 
each with a white anchor in front and 
white stars on the collar; and each head of 
bushy, brown hair was tied with bows of 
white ribbon. The twins looked so much 
alike that most people had long ago given 
up trying to tell which was Faye and 
which was Fern, and only said, Here, 
Twinnie,’ when they wanted something. 

They were waiting now for Miss Mar- 
garet, who came twice a week to give them 
their piano lesson. ter 

“Let’s play hide-and-seek while we wait,” 
suggested Fern; “there’s such a lot of good 
hiding-places when things are all moved 
around so.” 

“Ves, let’s,” replied Faye, scampering 
off to hide under the table behind a screen 
of chairs, while Fern hid her face and 
counted. : 

Then Fern hid behind the bureau in 
mother’s room, and when it was Faye’s turn 
again, she crept under the ironing-board. 

Now it was Fern’s turn to hide. When 
faye had counted twenty-five and had 
sung out twice, ‘“Bushel o’ wheat, bushel 0’ 
rye,’ she searched through the 
room and kitchen, and _ then, 
thinking, opened the door of the 
room. 

Just as she did so, she caught sight of 
a pair of startled brown eyes gazing into 
ber own, and of a blue sailor dress with a 
white anchor in front, and of white bows 
tying the bushy, brown hair. 

Hastily shutting the door for fear her 
sister would rush out and get to the goal 
first, she suddenly remembered what mo- 
ther had said about not going into the 
store-room to play. 

“Wern’s forgotten,’ she said to herself, 
“and I most forgot. I’ll remind her when 
she comes,’ and she hurried back to the 
goal to call, “One, two, three for Fern!” 

But no Fern appeared. Instead, the 
front door suddenly opened, and Faye 
heard the sound of flying feet as Fern ran 
out to greet Miss Margaret. And the 
game was forgotten as the piano lesson 
began. 

After the lesson, Faye lingered a mo- 
ment to listen again to the hollow, echoing 
sound the piano made in the nearly emp- 
tied room, 

All at onee she heard Fern say to mo- 
ther out in the dining-room. 


without 
store 
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“No, mother, I haven’t been in the store- 
room to-day.” 

Faye caught her breath sharply. What 
could Fern mean. She wanted to rush out 
and say, “Why, Fern, I saw you there,” 
but held herself back, thinking, “I must 
give her a chance to tell it herself.” 

“Faye, called mother, “have you been 
in the store-room to-day? Some one has 
let the cat in, and she has knocked down 
the monkey carving and broken it.” 

The precious carving that Uncle George 
had brought from Japan! 

Often and often Fern and Faye had 
Studied the three queer little monkeys, 
one holding his paws over his eyes that 
he might see no evil, another covering his 
ears that he might hear no evil, and the 
third holding his paws over his mouth that 
he might speak no evil. 

At last Faye spoke. ‘Yes, mother, I 
opened the door a little ways before I 
thought, but I shut it again real quick, and 
I don’t think Tiger could have gone in 
without my seeing him,” she said, looking 
hard at Fern, and wondering why she 
didn’t speak. But Fern was busy tying 
her shoe and didn’t even look up. 

“Well,” said mother, at last, “perhaps I 
let him in myself.”-.And she went out to 
get the glue pot to see if the carving could 
be mended. 

: fhe Fern,” began Faye, “why didn’t you 
ell?” 

“Tell what? 
tell.” 

“There was, too, Fern Shepherd. You 
know you hid in the store-room that last 
time, and you know I saw you there.” 

“It isn’t true! I hid behind the piano 
the last time.” 

“You didn't!”’ 

Medid'2 

Mother, coming back with the glue pot, 
heard the sharp tones, which had grown 
louder and louder. 

When she had listened to both sides of 
the story, she gazed into each angry, ex- 
cited little face. It was evident that both 
the twins thought they were speaking the 
truth. 

“I cannot understand it,’ she said, “but 
I think you must somehow have been mis- 
taken, Faye.” 


There wasn’t anything to 


Faye’s face flamed searlet. Didn’t she 
know what she had seen? 
It was a long, miserable afternoon. 


Faye practiced at her piano lesson twice 
as long as usual, and then helped mother 
dust some of the furniture while Fern 
practiced; but over and over in her un- 
happy little mind she kept saying, “How 
could she tell such a story?’ 

Toward the close of the afternoon mo- 
ther called Faye and asked her to go very 
carefully into the storeroom and bring 
the tack-hammer. 


AS Faye opened the door she gave a 
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start, for again she met a pair of startled 
brown eyes and saw the blue sailor dress 
and the white hair-ribbons. 

And then all at once she discovered that 
the big mirror from the bedroom had been 
placed against the wall opposite the door, 
and what she had seen was the reflection 
of her own face! 

It was a very happy little Faye that 
prought thetack hammer back to mother, 
and when latersheand Fern were standing 
arm in arm before the table where mother 
had placed the mended carving, she said, 
soberly: 

“I think there ought to be four little 
monkeys instead of three, the other one 
holding his paws over his forehead to re- 
mind us that we should think no evil.”— 
Congregationalist and Christian World. 


HIS RECOMMENDATION. 


A story is told of a man who advertised 
for a boy, and more than fifty applicants 
came to secure the position. The gentle- 
man saw nearly all of them. Some had 
excellent letters of recommendation and 
were very alert looking lads, but the gentle- 
man finally chose a modest boy who did 
not have any written testimonials as to his 
character or ability. 

“On what ground did you choose him?” 
asked a friend who chanced to be present 
and witnessed the gentleman’s interview 
with the boys and his final choice. ‘‘He 
did not have any recommendation.” 

eeetiink that ohe. did,’ was, the reply. 
“In fact, he had a great many. 

He wiped his feet when he came in, and 
closed the door after him, thereby showing 
that he was careful. 

He took off his cap also and answered my 
questions promptly, showing that he was 
gentlemanly. 

He picked up the book which I had pur- 
posely placed on the floor, and replaced it 
on the table, and he waited quietly for his 
turn, instead of pushing and crowding, 
showing that he was honorable and orderly. 

Then [I noticed that his clothes were 
brushed neatly, and his hair in order; and 

‘when he wrote his name I observed that 
his finger nails were clean. 

He opened the door to allow the lady to 
pass out while he was in the room. This 
proves that he is polite and knows what is 
due to a lady. 

Don’t you call all these things letters of 
recommendation? I do; and I would give 
more for what I can tell about a boy using 
my eyes ten minutes than all the letters 
he can bring me. Little things show char- 
acter, and sometimes they determine a 
boy’s whole career.” 


That’s a fact, boys! You can put that 
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right down as an axiom no one can dis- 
prove. Little things do show character 
and a great many employers judge the 
ability and the character of applicants for 
position by the impression they make in 
their personal appearance, their manners, 
and their speech. 

I know a boy who lost the chance of 
securing an excellent position by a cer- 
tain “too smart,” or ‘I-xnow-it-all” man- 
ner and the use of slang of a coarse kind. 
He had a certain swagger air that he mis- 
took for manliness, and when the man 
who thought of employing him asked him 
if he would object to now and then work- 
ing overtime, he said:— 

“Not if you come down with enough tin 
LOFalts: 

That kind of boy carries very unfavor- 
able letters with him in his speech and 
manners. Nothing is of greater value to a 
boy than a modest manner and courtesy in 
his speech. Combine with this neatness in 
his personal appearance, a willingness to 
do his very best to succeed, and a boy 
“will get on’? almost anywhere. Yes, and 
there’s plenty of room at the top still— 
plenty of room for the boy who is willing 
to ‘‘make haste slowly’ in reaching the 
summit.—Ex. 


KEEP THE SOUL AT THE TOP. 


A little boy, on returning from the Sun- 
day school, was asked what he had learned 
in his class. 

‘Well, mamma,” said the little fellow, “I 
have learned that it is always best to keep 
the soul at the top. The teacher said so, 
and taught us a verse which means that.’ 

‘What was the verse, darling?” said the 
wondering mother. 

“T can’t remember it, mamma; but that’s 
what it means, anyhow.” 

The mother thought long, and finally, by 
dint of much questioning, found it was this 
verse from the 1st Epistle of Paul to the 
Corinthians: “But I keep under my body, 
and bring it into subjection;” and tears 
came to her eyes as she thought the little 
son had got the real meaning of the text, 
“Keep the soul at the top.”—Ex. 


A BOY OUGHT TO KNOW 


That a quiet voice, courtesy, and kind 
acts are as. essential to the part in the 
world of a gentleman as of a gentlewoman. 

That roughness, blustering, and even 
foolhardiness are not manliness. The 
mest firm and courageous men have usually 
been the most gentle, 

That the best capital for a boy is not 
money, but the love of work, simple tastes, 
and a heart that loves and trusts in God.— 
Ex. 
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Continued from page 160. 

last winter. The trembling children were 
forbidden to give her anything to eat or 
drink, till she promised to stop believing 
in Jesus. However, her little ten year old 
daughter managed to smuggle a bowl of 
rice in through the window to her mother, 
and to let her neighbor Paulina know the 
Situation. Paulina told the good _ Bible 
woman Rachel, who told a few others of 
the Christians. 

No one knew what to do, except to pray, 
and as Mrs. Pah said afterwards, the Lord 
heard her prayers and those offered up for 
her, and answered by sending a number 
of unexpected guests to the inn. So Mr. 
Pah had to go to the cold room, and ask 
his shivering wife to come out and get Supper 
ready for the travellers. Such answers to 


prayer are not so uncommon as to be 
thought remarkable among our Korean 
Christians. 


Perhaps Mr. Pah was somewhat surpris- 
ed and secretly ashamed when he saw that 
his wife at once did her part towards en- 
tertaining his guests, without any sign of 
resentment or ill-will. at any rate for 
two or three months he did not “specially 
persecute her.” Furthermore he’ sent away 
his concwbine instead of his lawful wile, 
as he had been threatening to do if she 
persisted in being a Christian. 

However, some money losses put him in- 
to a bad temper, and he again visited his 
wrath upon his wife, perhaps with a su- 
perstitious idea that she had angered the 
devils and brought bad luck upon him. 

One Sunday morning he found that the 
twelve-year-old son had gone to chureh. 
He sent a messenger for him, called him 
out, and beat him with a huge stick, rais- 
ing white welts all over his back. Tue 
poor little fellow had .gone to church 
without his breakfast, as he had to do 
several times before. 

Mrs. Pah, who was also in church, and 
had already been beaten that morning, was 

fraid to go back till her husband’s rage 
was over, so she and her boy took refuge 
With some friends. 

Anxious about her little daughter, she 
sooh went by night to her next-door 
neighbor, who took her in, but could not 
protect her, Mr. Pah went to her there 
twice and beat her, threatening to kill her 
if she did not give up “the Jesus religion.” 
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We were kept informed of matters by 
Rachel, who was afraid the poor woman 
would actually be killed. At this juncture 
We appealed to the authorities to have the 
woman protected. <A policeman was 
promptly sent to arrest Mr. Pah, but he 
hid himself, and the long-suffering wife 
begged the policeman not to arrest him. 

Perhaps both the fear of just punishment 
and his wife’s forgiving spirit, helped to 
impress Mr. Pah, for we have not heard . 
of his beating his wife since. For some 
days after that he refused to let his wife 
return home, and talked of getting a con- 
cubine instead. 

Some of his own heathen relatives in- 
terceded for her, and asked him what fault 
he had with her anyway. He was obliged 
to admit that he had none, except her 
new religion, and his friend told him in 
that case he might be thankful he had 
such a good wife. So she was called in 
and asked again if she would give up 
Christianity, or agree to a divorce. She 
said she could not agree to either, upon 


which her husband said to his friend: 
“What can be done with a woman like 
that? 


He showed his sense by not attempting 
to do any more. He does not allow her 
to go to church as often as she would like, 
but she read her Bible diligently, and 
srows in grace daily. 


She has suffered much from ill health, 
malaria, and a very painful arm caused 


probably by a blow from her husband, but 
none of these things move her. She is 
filled with a joy and peace which the world 
canot give nor take away. 

Locking at her, one realizes as never be- 
fore how true it is that “Blessed are they 
that are persecuted for righteousness 
sake. Rejoice and be exceeding glad.” Itis 
being fulfilled in Mrs. Pah’s case to the 
glory of Gad. 


To Turner, the artist, a lady remarked, 
“Mr. Turner, I cannot see in nature what 
you put into your. pictures.’”’ “Don’t you 
wish you could, madam?” was the artist’s 
reply. And when the skeptic sneeringly 
says of one transported by the raptures of 
Christian faith and hope and love, “I can’t 
see any joy’in religion,” the fitting reply is, 
“Don’t you wish you could?” Those who 
love Him best are the very ones who cry, 
“The half was never told,’ of the wun- 
searchable riches in Christ. . 

°. 
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WALLIE, THE INDIAN FAMCNE GIRL. 


It was during the last terrible Indian fa- 
mine, and little, naked, starving children 
were swarming by dozens about the mission 
school, begging to be taken in. But the 
school was full, running over, and even 
those in it had nothing to eat every day 
but a very little rice. Still, they were not 
starving, and at night when the doors 
were shut, the dreadful, starving dogs 
were on the outside. 


But outside with the dogs was poor little 
Wallie. Only four years old, no father or 
mother, no sister or brother. The pitiful 
little skeleton, naked both in the heat of 
the day and the cold of the night, would 
peep in through the door every night, the 
deep, black, wonderful eyes so wistful, but 
as cheery as a cricket and ask: 

“Anyone to stand for Wallie?’’ 


That meant that the news had gone 
among the orphans that over beyond the 
western ocean were kind men and women 
wio some times wrote to the mission 
teacher to say, “Here is £3 more, take in 
another little orphan and feed him.” 


But these letters had not been coming 
so often as they used to. Every night 
Wallie ran up at the gate-closing time with 
the same cheery little query, and every 
night the teacher would say, so sadly, “No 
dear,’ and again Wallie would slip off into 
the darkness. 


At lastWonen night the teacher said  “‘I 
cannot stand it, if Wallie comes to-morrow 
night I shall have to take her in.” 


“But we cannot, dear,’ the other teacher 
would say, “you know we have not enough 
rice for those we have.’ 


And night after night would come and 
£0, and every night was heard the same 
wistful pleading, “Anyone to stand for 
Wallie yet?’ The tone was so cheery at 
times, and so wistful. And the little ribs 
stood out higher under the brown skin, 
While the little arms and legs were like 
“sticks,” and the big eyes in the skull-like 
face shone like stars. 


“Tt do not care,’ -exclaimed the teacher 
at last, “if that child comes to-morrow 
night I shall take her in; I simply must. 
I know the Lord will feed her if I do, and 
the dogs will get her if I don’t—I can’t 
Stand it, I must.” 

So in. Wallie danced, to the bathroom, 
and the dirty little rack of bones was wash- 
ed, and the matted hair was combed, and 
Wallie slept that night as if she had not 
slept for months. 


In the morning, what lots and lots of 
children there were in that mission com- 
pound—everyone was clean and tidy, and 
as they sat in rows, each one’s mug was 
full of delicious rice—everyone but Wallie’s. 
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“Children,” said the teacher, “Jesus is 
going to send someone to stand for Wallie 
soon, but he has not come yet. And she 
has no rice in her mug yet. Till he comes, 
will you each give her a little of yours? 
You have only a little, I know, but could 
you each spare her just a pinch?’ 


So up one line and down another Wal- 
lie’s.. mug went, and when it came back to 
her it was brimming over. 


Now at that very time, away over in 
Canada, a lady with a little bow of white 
ribbon on her breast, was holding meet- 


ings, telling big crowds of people how 
Jesus loved them and begging them to 
love Him. 


One evening a great many men and wo- 
men had stood up to let everybody see they 
tao, loved Jesus. \tand \atenight (after *'the 
lady went home her host said: 


“Well, those hard men have been touch- 
ed, but you have not touched Nellie yet.’ 
Nellie was the maid of all work. 

“Dont be too sure,’’ said the lady, 
cannot always tell, you know.” 

“IT can in this case; that girl is as hard 
as a stone.” 

Late that night, the lady was roused by 
a faint tap on her door. She slipped out 
of bed and quietly opened the door. There 
stood Nellie in her’ dressing gown. 


“I knew at once by her face that it was 
all right with her,’ said the lady after- 
wards, “her face was all alight.” 


“Can you tell me something to do 


“you 


for 


Jesus?” she asked. “I love Him so I must 
do something for Him.”’’ 

“What would you like to do, dear— 
think.” 

“Well, I’ve got £2 here. I intended it 


for a new coat, but now I want to use it 
for Him. If I put another pound to it, 
would that feed a little orphan in India for 
a while?” 


“It would, dear;*it would feed and care 
for one for a whole year!” 

“Then take it and send it for me will 
you?” 

“And do you Know,” said the evangelist, 
“just on that very day the mission teacher 
had taken little Wallie in from the dark 
and the dogs, and prayed the Lord to send 
Someone to ‘stand for her.’ ’—Messenger 
for the children. 


A skeptic,once asked the late Dr. Nettle- 
ton, “How came I by my wiclred heart?’ 
“That is the question which does not con- 
cern you so much as another; namely. How 
shall I get rid of it? You have & wicked 
heart, which renders you entirely unfit for 
the kingdom of God; and you must have a 
new heart or you cannot be saved.” 
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Galt, Central, ss... CIOL Oakville, CONG eek ceiee Leo 
Inverness, y.p.8...... 4 65 Beachburg, St. And. 10 
Rey. J. W. IN choison. 7 45;Melbourne,Man., ‘i -D- 8. 5B 
Rev. R. G. Strathie, 5 60)Stonewall, Man.. 105 
Rev, James McCrea... 1) Antigonish, COEF eo sae ty) 4 
Seo Mountaily (5.660. 140 90)** Friend ” . .500 
ickston:. ..... ..''.'2. 198 - |Rev: David Carswell. 5 
Pleasant Valley ...... 61 26|/Port Credit ......... 62 
Troquois............... 1 05|Petrolea, y. p 5 
indian Head .,,,.....1:3 05 Aberardeér, St. “Foun Sys3 
Callander,..... ....... 3 89!Oro, Esson, BEM wee 4 
Lancaster, Kx., y.p.s.. 1 6v Glenboro, Maa eee ae 
Wpog., St. ‘Stephen s .. 33 |Burnt Ch. NCae. I a | 
Douglas Piains.,,,... 11 60/Pembr oke, Cal.. W254 
Avondale, Sask,....... GUA PHAeD. One wees oy eae le 
EKagleholme, Sask .... 6 05/Rev. O. iH. Daly.. wi16 
ae MRSS th weee- 9 VS5/Rev. C. ARIES aS ny 
UM Dy A Clave cesee 13 - |Scotia, Manicure las 
Rey.S. Acheson....... 19 Finch, St. Luke's’)... 57 
Rev. A. C. Reeves..... 14 10/Dunbarton ..........-. 20 
LOM. AUSKING teeces ae DUO ype OA WaArd eMail beeayes! Lo 
Pittsburgh, St. John’s. 17 95|Gordon Head, DCH 
Sand Hill, Ont........ 36 05|/St. Aidan’s, b.c.. ..... 14 
Carp, Ontassacdsn) see 7 (Summerside, Sask. ... 5 
Haney, B. C., ce...... 3 50/Cadureis, Man ina 
Rainy Kiver, Kx...... 20 Midlothian, ORES ONE 
Nairn, St..And ......... LopeMCTOLEW ONGirc eres se ae scnere 
Nairn, St. And.,ss.... 7 |QVor., Erskine, b.¢..... 127 
Rev. J. M. Whitelaw... 6 35/Raleigh, Ont.... .. does 
Fairbank, Out ........ BUxtOnerOngiwa lace to 
Tor,, West............639 81] Key. Norman Lindsay. 
Alma, Ont.........,... 07 55|New W’mster, West. ..219 
Preston, Ont ......... 4 69/Kingston, St. Aud ... .677 
Mrs. R. Dowd .. 5 |Rev. v. L. Ellison. 7 
Keene, Unt............d1l 30) Harriston, Guth. * 95 
Kemble, Ont .. Bee OfnOUlGOCeLICH, CO Yes eci! yo 
Kemble, Ont., ss. dae AO TOU Bradford, Ont? Mae re 
Pinker.on, ss. Beea Mist Le ah OCr Park, BOM Nar a) 
Chippawa.. BINA BONG PAE RSES . 13 |Montreal, St. Marks... 2 
Vrangeville. st. And “401 Newburgh, CO veces, 
Woodville, Ont ... ... 4 25) Ft. Coulonge, y-p. ah 5 49 
King, Ont.‘ St. And. ...11) Westint, St-And., . 190 
Port Carling. ......-++« Churchill, Ont .. . 835 


5 
Palmerstun...........-d17 25 Craigvale, Ont woe 220 


dnnerkip, Ontiitesedce on in| crloOy Ont sans tute.s 40 
W’mstown, Heph, . 200150 79|Montre. al, St. Paul’s 1,607 
Beech woud, y- Pp ..... 5+ 05|Madoc, Sc. Peter’s .. 1i0 
Rev. J, H. Lemou.. Elmira, eC Gi eres cae gran AU 
Arcola, Sask. , Presb... .. 66 |Pilot Mound .......... 55 
Elmvale, Outi Kees 05'Daupbin, Mani oe Ror OE 


Sire 


Ophir, Ont . Heras Aleta Ih 
30 DunivA Valley . 
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65 Pr Rv. J. E. Menancon 100 Poplar Daley ewe wesde hO 
Seymour, St. And.,s.s. 16 |{Agassiz, Harrison ...... 2 
90, Blyth,ce .... 2 |St. David’s, ss. ..s.. 42:00: 
06'Carleton PI.St. And. 2:0 |Town LAG SA G5 Gens Srey Bi 
10|/Mont., St. J. B’tiste .. 5 |Sydney Williams .,.. 1 
o9) Mont, * Stanley eee O 2o| Spring Wakes saskw) 27 17S 
46} ‘6 Memory of Eddie”... 2 Pettapiece, Man ...... 70 
Glenmorris ..... -- 4 |Richmond, Que, Chal. 81 30 
25|MeDonald’s Cors., $8. 2 Melbourne.Que., St.A. 18 75 
Al Spence tit PS) LEONE, A) MRE 
Rainy Mivery. Wren LO 1 Carievale, Sask: 2.5)... Da),00 
Binsearth, Man, 200 Morden! exile) cove 43 29 
Woodstock, Kx. m.b.. 10 Rev. K. J. Craig. §..,. lu 
50| Wellwood, &c. ........ 6 Kev. Hugh Crozier.... 8 60 
14|\V. H. M.S. +.,04,389 72] Rev. BR. W. Dickie 2... 770 
Macleod, St. And. ..,, 14 80|Rev. W. J. Fowler.. 7 70 
50 Admaston, Coney THO Re Vie) Ds RtbehieiS) pps HU Ss 8) 
Urandon, Zion ........ 25 INEVel Wipe FOSS iuan a) Lap 
Ottawa, Mackay ..... ore Hdmonton, Queens Av. 40 
Dominion City . .. 16 65)N. Vaner., St. And . . 59 
Essex, Ontayaue Sener Osvou MUeDee.) Ola tyme Qites 
15 Latona, SST tiene 6 44| Jas. Bay June , sS....... ) 
Brandon, St. Pa., Chin. 25 Vaner., Hillerst.. . 85 25 
Korah, Onbsvaunnate 15 75|Caledonia, y. p. g...... 1 3d 
63 Binbrook, FOX ee 1222102 Fort Sask., Alta....... 4) 
HOLeStN Men alia ieee (oy iO Oakdale, ce.... .+.... 175 
Onondaga .... .... we elo DU Regina, Kx yee. EOE crea) 
Brantford, Balfour ... 37 50| Drinkwater, Sask.. ... 45 
Cartwrigiit a . 14 70! Cochrane, PEE Bley, 24 25 
-|Boissevain, St. And . asl 75| MacLennan, Unt 1 40 
Harmony, Celi... 2 Ottawa, St. Paul’ 8, &S.. ewe 
70| Brussels, Mel., ypg.... 12 90 Kelowna, Bao Kx... 13 50 
Ottawa, St. Mark's... . 10 Kelowna, Lb, pie Sole) 20 
05|/Kingston, Zion Ch...,, 18 |Kelowna, B.C., la . 2 
Chippawa,ss ... ... 18 58|Joseph Ball.... . . 12 50 
46|Clinton, Willis, ypg... 2 80|)North thend, b. c ..... 20 40 
50|Ham. Erskine ss ......128 |Spence’s Bridge, DiC WS) bo 
95|N. Luther, Ont. 1. 89 20) Saronas, DiC ).0..... 666 . 16 95 
75|Woodland, Ont. ...... 43 |Keefers, b. c.. Pyaar hawt )a. 
} 2i Alex kt, Goldie .....275 |kKev. F. ‘A. Clare... ENO AR ET 
Kingston, Cooke’sss.. 1 |Acton. Kx............. 135 
Hani., Erskine; ss...., 5 Cor., Dovercourt, ce.... 3 05 
60!Samuel McClinton .... 10 Swan River, Man...... 16 90 
Ham , Evskine ......1,87) |Cromarty, y.p.s ....... 23) 
Clintén, Willis -...... 8) 1) demmiugford, St.And.141 75 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton .., 10 Friend .. gee KOU 
ned Deer Lake .... 18 Mrs, Jobn Leask ..... 5 
10|Priddisy Alta 4i042..% 6) | | Wloose Ureek, ceo. to... 70) 70 
Englehart, Unt. ...... DOT GOIN LOXOLCELSS waaley re ctole 20 
oe Green Ridge, New Crowsta..d ind, Miss...196 76 
Bridge, Man ..,... 50 St.David's, Man. ce ... 14 50 
50 John Nilsson..,...... . ¢ 25 |Mountain City, &c,... 12 00 
Tgabella Namie ae 25 7J| 1ont West, y.p 8..... 4 65 
Calgarv VA lta e we 8u7 9s|Mimosa. Ont...., .... 24 09 
Stocktun, Man. ...... SPAMS NT kom Ee sitet ale avers ties ee oe 
15|Dr. J. Y. Ferguson, 25 SVRTC AU Dye warn wee eee es 
Dr. A. L. Murray . 40 Thedford, Kx., ss...... 14 96 
Gladstoue, Man.,m.b. 20 |Logan, St. Paul’s...... 4 75 
Breadalbane, ces ...,.> 2 7.| Rev. Frank Davey..,.. 11 25 
30|Murechison, Man.....,. 2 50|Prin. Scrimger........ 18 9) 
50;|\Cameron, Man. ..... 47 Rev. J. ‘I’. Serimger.... 6 3 
sa|IN. Ham, Ste. Sophie. 3 |Ottawa, Bank .........2 2 2 
50) Dtfld., Lake Megantic. 3 Shs (OE Rei Moe) GAs eay Bes 
hhintyre, y.p-h.m.s ... 25 st. Davids, 3 67 
25|W. H. M.S., per Miss Rev. John A. “Clark. 9 vO 
15 Macuonala@®. 32...) 14 20) Boularderie, ce... 2.16) ..)) 2 20 
Tor., Chin, Miss. ..... 89 05|Mrs.Donaid ‘Campbell, 10 
Rev. John Mowat.. ... 10 Merritton, SS ... .... 36 
50|Mrs. Margaret Goldie 4u0 Rapid City, St. Paul’s.. 4G 
63, Belgrave, Kx ......... 4 50}/Baldrsn, Drummond.,,130 
Woodstock, Kx .3...... 6 Sturgeon Falls ....... 88 
Dunwich, Ghali 73 Cache Bay...) .25.... 50 
Esquesing, Union....,. 131 25/ Victoria, ist Ch . .....202 55 
55|Chain Lakes, Man..... 15 00)N. Lunenburg..,.+.... 23 
70|\Sbakespeare,...,... COL MacLennan. /......... 61 30 
PO WALIATIOSL peisvciclsitete isis ais TOM NAPEOrtlOCkessccenteesuetee wil 
15| Nipissing Se eas. 5 INDCOLAM aa ctactets sleraanres 5 mau 
18!A. B. Morrisou,,,,.... 12 Micksburg..... aes avn tk OO 
O4/luwood, Ont .. ..... 14 07|Otta., Bank, ss....... 105 
80\Caledonia, Ont ......, ‘519 6o] Alix, *Alta.. Pals ee aU: 
Beaverton, St. And ..214 55 Lamerton, Tee ny, . 460 
25\Cliniou, Wiillis........ 5 |Cypress River. 0,00) 30060 
90 Hagersville, St. And... 26 23)Otta., Glebe......... .-155 99 
Strathroy, St. And.... > 21 90 Mont. Crescent. al aa 3,170 
Hizbth Snodgrass ..... 5 |Litwle ore ee PSS hs seu 
95|Lindsay, St. And,,ss...65 |Comber, St. Aud ., ,106 10 
50) Leeds, Que ... SoRey | Round ak" Sask |... Rie As 
0o|Lion’s Head, Ont ..... 40 50/Plum Creek, Ont ..... 20 75: 
50|/Lion’s Head. m,b..... 5 |Arden, Man. Wis a isisis Oe 
95|Lion’s Head, ss........ 5 Parkuale, Dunn Av. ...900 
78\per prucpl Brandt . 22 |Atwood, y. DaSinacitas acme wer 
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Hlmiras. 6s. 
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Beq. Mrs. Ella G. 
Charlton. eee vac 3,000 


Rocky sgeen, Burns 


Winlaw, Sask.. 
Wiarton, Ont... 
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Cedarville, Ont seeesee 
eS 1 
9025) Fer, Agent, Hix...2.. 1,270 12) Ventry,, Knoxty. 


Lower Litchtieid 


.. 42 80/Campbell’s Bay. 
ween e ee, 19) 20(Claréndon, Ou Yah 
seees.e JU YO/Gordon Lake, Ont... 


N, Kinloss. emelewals sess iO OU) I UIMEe EON ts siete 


Durham, Ont. Bois svaalee 


Henry Birks .. vel slepeec0U 


Paisleyannsoo eoeseos.. 22 80/K, Tor.,.Emmanuel ss. 6 |[St. George, Ont. ...... 86 10) John Edwards.........300 
Meta ......-----eeeee--. 2 17\Cornwail, St, Johu’s. . a Markham, Mel. ...... 83 30\Dracon, Ont..... ..... 241 
Clifton, Ne Soin . 212; A, Smart. . . 4 70)Ham., Erskine, Int.ce 25 |VTor., Dovercourt - LOR 
Stockton, DL aii'e ele ere 13 Joseph Henderson ...110  |Friend of Missions.... 5 Swansea, Morngsd ... 10 
Tors, Reid Ave., SS.... 1 50/Collingwood, y. p. g. 1 25|Calgary, Grace........ 70 ‘15| Vane. St. John's... 125 
Keldon, Gandier ......... 715 Crystal City, &c., Man. 06 2O0j Agricola, Alta.......06 H 1u|Miss N. McIntosh and 
‘Thompson, Unt,....... 10 90/\Swan River, Macs uh us Lackey, Alta. Hames EY) $8. clit Seamer 
Patton, Ont. ..... .... 10 85/Klmwood, Mau.,ss.... 6 67/Tamworth, St. And. 20 15|Callander.. ‘ 2 50 
lron Bridge, Ont ..... 3 5u Mayville, Man, ose ceed 15 |London, St. And., ss . “350 + |Halbrite, Sask. 40 
Mine Centre, Unt ..... ic Daybreak, Man...... set yete! ICO MOK ANE ele cues ele cis stele ines Milestone, Sask, ree . 25 
Manitowaning .... Oley Dalya Man’ en mae ... 4 50\Levendale ..... ois ong LO mer WastyOxXLOraye seer .- 20 
Rusby, Hssume sa... 5 |Rev. A. B, Dobson.... 610)Dawson, Yukon ...... 5 |Manatieid.............. 56 
Tor, Central ... .. 20. |Presdt Falconer........ 720}White Horse yiosreoO scp SUN DULY... dete aioe 
Branttord, St. And. Goo st Thomas, kx ... ..431 75|Mrs. Robert McLaren 13 |Guthrie ...... Apc cain | Gulls: 
Rev. M. Macgillivray.. 7 15/Eldon, St. ard Glenna Blaris, Man. >: .,5.<% 2.1 48°25 oath ate 3 - 13 
Snow Road ....,.....- 87 1U|Paris, Ont.........+5. .312 175|Embro, Kx., . 70 4z\|East Williams... Pree hi 
MouUphe WN oa eile 41 6.|/Prescott, y. p. a....... 18 Sanford, Oak Bluif .,. 14 |Chester.. BER, ere) Sc 
N. Pelnam, Ont. 62 \2|Norwood, Que _ ..*.... 3d Broadview, Sask. . . 54 Edmonton, Queen’s 1,88. 72 xi 
4G “ ¢e . 1s |Peter Mackenuzle...... & |Swan Lake, Man, 5... 22. 1|/Lors Chal... a: \sle hele ee COanOnE 
Lansdowne, Ont, ...... 57 50|New Liskeard.........-.. £0 _|Westhall, Man,....... 43 75 Leduc, Alta....... osece L000 
Stratford, Kx. ...... . 436 111N. Gower.......---- .. 50 85] Wavpeila, St. J., “Kx....110 Clearwater, Altar tsseoe 
Cedar Grove . -- 63 50/Osgoode Sta .... ..... 8 8U|/ Ruskin, B-C. ¢........ 13 10/Scarboro’Mel,...,.. .. 006 
Cumberland, ‘Bs Gh ie Wellington......... ss tpt CO LOne. St. And, ........45  |Scarboro’ Mel. ss... ... 90 21 
GeOw ee caaee (OOP WEKO NDS ey chon’ aa . 5 6U;Movure, Burns’, yps... 31 |Lilbury Ist .........., 64 
Strome, Alta. ...... Be iSpringtield a: awecee cr 20 anil Nis Easthope, SS...0e0.. 19° |£onOka, Alta shh 1" 
Aluergrove, B.C. .... 5 65)/Prescott.........- .....120 30/Crowsiaud, Mack: 10 Stranetield |. setelateiata 
Comox, Byes, ToL OP oled a gets mere ee . sass. 16 67|/Moose Jaw, St. And.1.135 |Broadview, Sask...... 0 40 
Eh COUDOTOr secre ek 45 |aAthens....... x 9 90 Blackstock, ClCH amie 65 ©| Carndutff, Sr. ¢.e..... 130 
Swan Niver, Man..... 45|Perth, Kx,.,.e..-......318 |Lemberg, Sask... SAA HG Pettapiece, Man . 66 
Rev. R.H. Gilmour .. § |Rev. D. Currie.. .... 8 Golden, B.C... .. 87 45| Minnedosa, s.8. y.p.s.... 40 
Indian Wands? oss. ss. 41 Kev. W.A, Ross. a Ralepeahs 8 30 Victoria, St. Paul's 3. ele Fingal, Knox,... ..... 5 15 
HK, Tor., hmmanuel.... £5 22)/London, New St.Jas. .359 Holland, Camille, Man15 Duart;Outeeeneeee . 28 
beq. Mrs. M. Lumsden25v—s{Lor., Cooke 8... 20+. 1,161 57/Sapperton, Knox...... 77~=«| Mrs. J. F. Kilgour.... Aree At 
Hugh McCulloch...... 10 |Rev,D A. Thomson .. 7 15 Norman, 88.,..ce0¢.... 2 60|4u. Ashfield.............. 2 
Rev. J.A.McDonald.. 6 (5/Otta., Stwrtn Chiu,... 15 |Brandon, StoPawe wwals LOrACOW Ala sosenenee 1.9 13 
Morton, Ont. .......... 2: |James Moore ......+100 {Harr owby, Bevelaw...18 |Metcalfe......... ..... 65 
Bertha Jaffray ....... 2 Wie Be VES S Presper 5v00 Oakburn, Man,. ...... 33 |lroquois ........... eae hZEeo 
Crinan, Sth te eiN alee ayers 112. |Wpg., St. John’s ..... 4 {Senator MackKeen...,,. 50 |Gilbert Plains......... 65 
Ethel, C. «..es. JO. | Windsor, St. And 4” ...708 9 |Newdale, Man. %.......70 Winnipeg Home.... 32 2£ 30 
Berridale, ere. wseee. “5 [Silver Creek.. ....- 94 75) Arrowhead, B.C....... 15 Guelph, »t. And... 149 59 
Pembroke, Ont, ......d94 12) Miniska, Man,.,,...--. 80 25|Rev. M. G. Henry. i 19915 | CLawLOrd fait. ee eee OURO 
Lyleton, Man. , 20 Miniska, Vie Doce seins. 86 55|/Perth, St. And ....... 30 Kemptville........+e«. 46 2a 
Mont. Am,.Pres. Young Miniska, SBv sie kcduaua, G0’. (Reval (HoScothm ees 5 80|Cardinal. .............0 40 4 
Men's League! >. .)800> | jsmithville ys iy% jcc... 5 |Rev. J. W. MacMillan 10 g0|Birtle........ 0... . 50 50 
ANODVIMOUS Ae os asce 100 Pol baliGe bectren ne 103 |Kenmore, St. Paul’s...24 |leeds, Que. ....5.0.... 30 
Rev. kK. Martin ..... .10 |Rev. And. Henderson. 15 |Rev. R.MacNabb.,.,., 8 |Victoria, St. And.. ...226 50 
Mirseik; cus Bidlarses .. 010 Ormstown, St. Paul’s,. 8 Rey. J. B. McLaren .. 7 75 Chatham, dt. ee s. 10 
Folly Village, ce ..... i Glad-tone, Man 1225 5 Rev dv BU McLeod. ey 16am Lie, cesta OO 
Huntingdon,s. And. ss 30 Kossland, St. And & ss. 22 Rev J. M. Sutherland. 10 30|/K. Mackenzie, Wpe... .100 
Grace CU. Barron ...... 2 Kintore, Ont Af Rants aa 96 20|N pala Man,, ss.... 10 40|/Kev. A. B. Winchester 50 
ABA N San Wey ae asl sae Me et tL Misses Scrimger..... eed W. MS tees es €40 8 | Victoria, Chinese...... 22 50 
Riverbank, SS oeec.... 2 50|/Newmarket, ss ed ies eadest Ont... vaceee. D1 9v\Dr. E. D. McLaren .. 53 80 
Listowel, Knox .,... 400 |Ukotoks, Alta... 3 sépr esbyterian”.. eels wne5() KUnDUTI Cin rene ssa OanoU 
ns 6° 8B .ciees OS. JMOOSOMUN «asc enes «0s 40 |Anonymous,.,......... 5 Tantallon ..... Seedosmeek 
Rev, James Barber..,. 7 48ischr iber ............ 2 Paisley, Kx...... Wee 7 O04 LOL. gOU.ee alles eee .. Ad 
Rev, A. McD. Haig.... 7 45|Grafton ......., lls |Mont, Stanley Chin... 12 |Lor. Cowauss vals, bias 
Rev. J. A. Kamsay.... 8 20|Palmerston.. ......... 5 ‘Tottenham, Fraser.... 40 96|luynden, Ont.. 5 5+ 
Kingsbury, St. And.... 36 45|Pincher Creek ........ lu 2U|Kirkield ..esc....... 2 |reachland. B. Ges . 3d 
Dundee ventre, Ziou 181 85/Red Bank, s8.......... 4 |Bolsover.....se0.05 = vb _|Merrition, St. And . 25 
CODOUTS) ON. 5 .5.-) ue mie Ta|StOWaTUS) ../5..6045--= 35 Sunderland. ..... vee. 48 75| Brigden, Ont ais eee 259 
TS GOMe SOIL te nmute tess 29 ¥4| Mattawa, St. ‘And. .... 85 75’ Friend, Cornwall .... 150 HOLES6, SS sueeet stectieee LO 
PAN Mriendiys so. es Loney 1) Niag-on- -Lake, St.And. 1 40|Keene,ss....... ey est 10Q nae. AVV.C1Shee eae ames 
Prescott ..... Die tcnes Oo Lael Meas te And. ..3/6 Tul Westwood... .. 416) 50) Goderich) 2h iron dee. ecome 
Ventuor, UE actae eleveene iS. HAberNeth yi... ns cee 0 | AGE eI nO oe Bld 2) | heads NCL Os Neat eee naL at 
GENEL hee dis Ao LAUICOmiten aes cian Centre Bruce. ..... SOTO) Underwood, Ont...... 37 45 
Worlworths Ont...) oO) Massey ae. Pee ne ea “Friend” Dauphin ... 60 |Lor. Wmster, Ue ae teelded 
lroquvis, Ka, 88 ad ~ '6 bU|Mortlach, Sask:-....... 16 15| Foxboro’ .%, 2)... 9..216 8u|Laurel, Ont... 7.7.29.) 9Ul09 
Ste; Lherese, 6s... 7 |Medicine Hatss ...... 50 |Sidney,Ont......... ... 8 |Black si Obyg, ) ie 5 ibn felt: 
Leeds, Que.......... ., 2J |Havelock,Out....... .. 64 25/Glasgow Sta, Ont .... 9 90/Miss Ma A. Henderson. 10 
OMY anOUbe eas wee 12!) 90|Cote de Liesse,ss .... 4 3U/Mout, Knox . oe 4y|Parry S. St. And. ss.. 6 
Mont., St. Giles’ . 843 Bristol, Que 5 Neison St, Paul’s..... 31 60|/Zephyr, Ont. Se el 
K. Tor., Emmanuel . .50 O.tawa, Bank, Chin. ,88 65 N. Easthope, St. And . 16 |Lobo, Mel. Phtavewasthg tele 
Rey. J. ’Gotortu Merino 4) Oxbow, ASK eee hie DU N, Eastho,e, St. And. ‘Tweed, St. And | 41 35 
Miss Carmichael 5U «Stettler, Alta. ,...... 7 Baur ae feaee Tempo, S. Delaware . 80 
Miss A. eae ay .. 200 |Cromarty, Unt ........ 89 Avonbank, C. ne vooelepO WE rank Ruse. een eece 
Carnduif, St. And..... 44 Aspdin, Ont. ... 5 |Mont, Calvin,.......-. 65  |Lorbolton.,............ 26 50 
Dutton, Kx. Ph eedHbac 24 Newboro’, St. John’ Ss. "10 Mont, Calvin, ss, _...... 2) Rockfield and ss...... 26 65 
Blackrs Corias.ecsectss 98 538 Fairmount, Man, .... 40 70/Mont, Calvin, C. E..... 17 Wattord, ss LMA ae LOU 
Laurel, Unt..........« 66 41| Beverley, Ont, etter OW Mont, Calvin, Chinese. 12 Puslinch, KnOxs i... eecUnoe 
Mekiwin, Man -.eee 6 75/Rev, P. McNabb...... 40 |Burke’s Falls...... 3140) Midhurstyfe..eite tele 
Grand Valley, Kx .. . 85 66)Montreal, sms ....... 162 23/Golden Stream, Man . B38 LANdsayoe ails aves tiene 
Cranbrook, Kx.......... 44 85|Rev. D. Mackae .... 8 U5/A. McPhedran , sieeiaal stoke’s Bay er a) hile 2455 
Glencoe, Ont’ 7...... . 93 91!Per Rev. S.J.Vaylor 394 24 Rosthern, St, And . 125 Fenwick, Kx.,88,..... 4 50 
Glencoe, Ont., ss....... 186 U9) Peterboro’, St. Pau.. 1,2uu Peterboro, St. Paul’ 8 Oshawa, ss le rypeteGe 
Yor., Chal:,'sS..,.......124 Buftalo Lake, Sask. ..248 10 Chines sahivtvee ta PaO south Hill, ON biasisice sit 


2 25|Aberdeen, Ont..... 


APRIL 


2 50;Fort Frances, Ont..... 41 15 Elgin, Man., Knox ... 91 25 


Basswood, Man. .... 40 90/Dundalk, seer pb a 4} 20 


asisreidie Beeeeen 


Meee 6 Miss V.J. "Martin ec eels Ierotvony OMties cata 

.. 5 02}Lor. Cowan M.B. .... 86 Eugenia, Ontayee Ln 2 
.«. 12 80/High Bluff, ss ..... ....2/60|Rev J. BE. Duclos ..... 8 19 
. ,. ld 37}/Tilbury, KH. Fletcher. 343 75|RKev Rob. Hughes.. ... 10 


Miss C, Lamont ...... 5 


Merivale, yps ........ 3 53|Kev D. Forrest __... mei, fhe) 
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Walpole; Ont:...5. .:)6 Stony Mountain. ..... 13 59}Kirkwall ....... ....- 28 Neepawa, Knox....... 125 
TEC ON eRe ee ey ee NABBOULL 0 th suena lou Oat WeSstoll.. |) woe. %. sly 23)\Sirathclair | oeVb a9 24 60 
Woodford, Ont%...... 6 25|Richmonu Hill.-... ).. 415) |Ripler, Huron |.......120 |Mt. Pleasant, b. ¢ ...300 
Sydenham, Kx ....... 3 |Lhornhill,............ 40 45)Parry Sd.St. And. yps 40 Foxwarren, Man ... . 75 
BOlMOWGs Moos cress, (20g IP K HCl sa56 nr. a . 28 50|/Mrs. George Watt .. . 25 |Refund, Birtle School.162 35 
Corbetton ..... se.seeee 33 50/Chatham, St. Paul’s.... 32 |Tor. St. John’s ....... 5 58 Minesing shea 14 63 
Riverview ...,. ..... 18 |Rev. Peter M. Duncan 5 Chesley, Geneva ......303 7 Morton Lyndhurst .. eteed So 
Rey H, Ross....,..- -- 14 15|)Dover Centre, Calvin.. 88 |Chesley, Geneva, ss,... 78 77|Richmond, b.c........ 179 75 
Penetaguishene.. ..... 46 |Leeds, St. Sylvester.... 83 05}Tor. June. Victoria.. “102 Wpg. Man., Kx ...,.1282°88 
Sutton, Heypt. ete ... 5 10)Rutb erford, tae Kea eo Sighic 45|Ham. Presbytery.. .. 108 54 Beverley, Ont v...06.5 35 
Lakefield.....,........151 49|Mont, MacVicar, Mem. 21 75jUtt, Erskine y. m. g.. 14 65|Miss K. Waddell..... 5 
North Smith.......... 11 50/New Glasgow, Que.. . 43 Vernon, Ont. sais ete per Kev. Dr. ‘Thomson.249 75 
Rev A. S. Ross... .eeeeee ¢ 30|Maisonneuve, Que...., 26 24/Carp .. ciceiseent oun cnet Annie §, Jamieson.... 15 
Montreal, Kx., Ss,. .. 105 Lucknow, Ont. Caene: ie say Gober Ont eanee a0) oe (Lont., Am Ch. ssizackijeds 
Montreal, Stanley.....165 |Camlachie, Knox. . 18 20|Usceola, Ont.... ...., 25  |Wyevale, Ont ....... 31 
N. Mornington ...... 6  |Kingston, Cooke’s ss.. 10 |Mont., Taylor, ss. ..,, 75 80}/Van Viack, Ont...... 4 
Rev W. T. Prittie..... 8 5! Wmstown, St. And ... 95 Keewatin, St, And.... 43 /Tor. Old St, And... .962 26 
Rey Jas. Rattray .... 8 80|John D. Cameron..... 10 |S. Nissouri ........... 20 |Grenfell, Sask ...... .» 20 55 
Rev J. E.Smith.. .... . 9 30|Valleyfield, Que.. ..... 58 20| Waterloo, Ont.... ..-. 42 35|Janet Allison ...... 5 
N. Bruce an St. And.,178 50) Brockville first Church Cayuga, Unt ..... .... 34 50/Caledon E., St. And... 745 
Drummond Hill. ...,.106 72 Rannilyee scene: O0mme | Amour: Ont cteaetts . 34 60/Sperling, Man... , 12 56 
MarsgCantlies....5...- 100  |Presbyterian.......... 10 |Proof Line, Ont........ 54 65|Spencerville ...... 4 AU 
Centreville ........... 51 25}/Morewood......-..e..- 99 50/A Small Worker...... 2 Reva Wado INS isitve. ae 20 
DIAVHOIME es). ca) sire seso) 61 OU Ob. DAVIE Welles dncesare (6 S0,/. OFt Perry, foi), 00.,.126 80) Lor, Southside: \...3..) 4 70 
Botany, é7Cu.-. %.. a-n DO Mes OMOMA Nes be cote eye ae le Gale, lst dss fils cee e ne eeo) ni Oxbow | Many, caaaros . 41 
Brantiord, Alex... E. 4 Pickering St. And.. DOS Cath oa sivas, J10 MiCaninore, Alta coco.) it 
S. Gloucester... ... 91 Carman, St. Ald.. "100 Westmt, Wmster,ss... 40 |Didsbury, Alta......., 34 10 
Garden Hill) Cy Biss...) 2 W ooubridge, SS........ 5 |Carman., St. And....,.. 33 |Moline, Man... 5 75 
areal ve vane Pinte neo OU Mespeleridesscccceccce, 2OOl(D| NIChOl. Zions... .c... 7 12451. Minnedosa, Man. Pres. 
ALOR ANGTIA! G2, cece oes AT oo | SAN anh INIA Oe ee een er OF ee | GLIMLON 4 \\5) ualsceisas cas 10 8.8. y.p.8 6 
Alexandria, ss. seater AWD Kirkton, ONG cade cee O> Thessalon, Zion .,,.. Are i Frankliv, Glendale... 96 40 
Alexandria, C. E. ..-.. 11 35)/Thames Road, SSeS OV OlN ea ton nme lO Rocauville, Saskego: 65 45 
Valleytield, . rhe ge ae: Linwood, Ont: Surette tie 16 ACLOM, KinOxgetse. ciety GO Killam, Alta Kom - 6 WO 
Glensandfield. ..... 22. 30 Victoria ~ Hrbr. St: Eramosa Ist ... ...... 10 35 Strome, Alta. 7 
NE INSLOWF rice tices lens as ae OO Paul sien etern hos) a walnyshiver Ont... . 20 |Grand Coulee, Sask.... 82 15 
Oro Esson:.<..<..++...19  |Adjala,Ont..;.. oelle ss iverett, Ont on isis. : 16 60;Aylmer E., St, And.... 23 lo 
Stewartville........... 17 |Adjala, Unt. ¢c, hae aide! 14 00}Guelph ’Presby, y-ps.. en 15 Newburgh, Camden... 30 
Williamsburg.......... 81 85|Inverness .............104 60|Cookstown, Unt. ... EK. Clover Bar, Alta... 7 00 
Winchester Spgs.. sos. 1# ~ jInverness, ss........... 4 53\Glamis, St. Paul’s,...;. M4 Douglasville, Alta.... 6 50 
Cold Springs ....... 216 |Ste. Therese, Senet 63 53 Glamis,St Paul’s,ss.. 5 Alexander, Man..... 50 
Rev R. Mackenzie..,. 15 30|Rev. S. D, Jamieson... 9 53/Annan, Ont..... ...... 38 90/Kenney, Man ........ 3: 10 
Dri. Do raser +... 20 Sol ReviG. A. lueck.)....... 6 85|Miss)M. Scott ..... ... 50. |Austin, Man. .2.5...0. 22 
Essa ist........0...... 44 |Rev W. ‘I. Morison, . 7 15}Delhi, Chalmers.....,.. 38 2 |Carnduff, Calvin. ss... 1 
Carluke.......,.0..+... 30 30|/Rev D. J. McIntyre... 25 20|Stoughton, Sask ...... 20 =|Field, St. Stephen's 93 50 
eUCCHAN? EK. cco 6 Nets hE> CAIUS Ville: mea, 60 |Maitland Presby y.p.s..455 Field, St. Stephen's ss. 12 50 
Kenaud Line.......... 2 {Port Albert,St. And. 11 |Bluevale, Ont....,......156 & Regina, Sask link is\s E53 
Aberarder........-.... 14 55|La Riviere, Man. 5 |Hadies, Ont............ 94 85|Central Park, b.¢..... 37 
Tor,, Fern ..,......... 44 20; New Denver, b. C.. 5 Fairmount, Man ...., 21 Miniota, Man. ........ 8 
Ne Georgetown:...... 268  |Laggan, Ont. ....... 24. OU CAGULCIS, WAM icee sis 2220) LESCOLL SS), ussie ces soir ne 
‘Yor., St. John’s jobs eu ss! Creemore, St. And. . §2 BOOT LOOT ss cas cc ae el Oly i NLA LOW, (GUC hmecknrie cls 1 6&6 
Scarboro’, Zion, ss.... 7 {Dunedin ...... Snood 25  |Huntsville, vases sevesee 47 DO|St. George, Que........ 5 59 
Rev John "Davidson, seg ane Camille, C. E AORTO Hillsdale, Ont . ee AG Rosseau, St. And...... 60 43 
OEE PAG WOAd,, 2 cn.e Ue | RLU Creek, SSicicou- +. LU Fergusonv Ale net Wee 14 Mrs, A. McKinnon..., 10 
Massey ssos- 2  |Montreal, Kx.......... 10 |Napier, St. Aud. y. pg g. 1380 Plympton, Man........ 31 
Mapic. Valley, c. aul toe) 20 80) Valcartier 2) Y isis ine-y 80. Chatham, 1865.5, 00. S0S Oi Spry, ODEs) seme teu 9 50 
Maina whrskine, co.cc (0 - | MT Sle To ROSSI 0... ep 260 |Oro, Guthrie... 11... 28° ["J. MeM.’.....- 6 
J. McCuaig . eeeeees 2 |{Dunwich, Chal. yphms 30 Newmarket, Ort...... 40 75/**Dundas,** Kx. friend. 50 
Or a ee ce ev aresteiy 600 |Rev A. H. Macfarlane, 25  |Pt. Douglas, Man......145 |Onslow, Ear dley. 12 
Sault Ste. “Marie, St. Kildonan....-.........141 |Grassmere, Man. ..... 75 {Gananoque, St, And. . 10 

AIG Me votes sceye cece OF 00) Hany, Central... ..1-.8e2 47| Durban, Man...2..,.. 10, |Stittsville, Ont. ..:.... 25 
MrsieleAcePerry 2... 5 |Ham., Central, ss......227 61|/Miss A. Ridley...,.... 6 Bells Cors y.o hc os sel, 10 
Rev. J. M. Dunean.... 10 Harriston, Guth. .... 6 10} Woods'ock, Kx.. ..... 5 Appin; Ont) ) ai ..kas 18 
Wellandport........... 22 37 Brantford, Zion ., 1243 21)Alma, Ont. mites PTA ppin, Ont., wimser iy 9570 
Chigwell..... Bei tueste het 00 Brantford, Zion, s8.....54 75|Wawanesa, Man. .... 192 |Bethesda, y. p.8..... . 
Mt. Pleasant.........-218 |Manotick ................ 6 25|Brownlea, Man........ 1) jChateauguay aaa pal) le 
Cheltenham.,..,......144 |‘hree Rivers.......... 34 25|Jessie ©. Moiton...... 10 |Rev RK. MacKenzie..., 20 
Angus Ridge........-. 7 Cresswell’... <........., 15  |Dean Lake, Ont. ... 4 75|Rev kK. J. Dougias..... 7 710 
Eganville Mel...... ..413  |K. Puslinch, Duff's .. 276 Duntroon, Ont ....... 4 Rev M. Henry......... z0 
Mrs, Sproat & Son.... 6 00/RevJ. L. Campbell ,., 15 15|St. Mary’ 8, Kx....... 174 |Rev D. Strachan...... iO; 20 
BarsRiver.. ....-2... 20) |hev. ss B.\Sharp...).,... 8 8.;Omagh, Ont! ss sccenieey LD To\Rev A. Rowat yiic.s.c 9) 20 
Silver water.......... 39: 15|/Alliston, Burns........ 7 Horm Dy, |Onts onesies .. 99 |Rev Hugh Cowan....,, 14 33 
Elizabeth Bay........ 5 |Alice Petawawa, .....117  |Windham Centre...... 103 15|Ridge, Ont.........006 7 09 
Meldrum Bay.......... 13 05/Castleford .........0.. 48 {Uhestervil, YDB ce) 1 65ISt. Paul's Noses: nee eky oe 
Maple Creek...........1U0 00/ Fitzroy Harbor ....... 1350 Chestervil’ veaw 04 1) |\Windsor Millsoi) i. 5. . 40 
Rev. David Fleming.. 13 60/Torbolton..... Melvssoysieetl neo) Spallumcheen seveeeee 00 |Rev W.A. Mellroy.... 22 19 
kev. A.J McMullen.. 16 50/Ott., St. And.,gss........ dU/Souris, Man ......... 52 50/RKev A. Russell ..... ry nt hy 
Merrickville .......... 17 40/Grand Mere....... CLM were td Rey RAM. Phalenweee. 10/80 
Mimico Fae Vohas eee 0G Rev i. W. Watson... .». O |Hingal, Knox......... 167 05|/Horning’s Mills, etc... 85 56 
Hipley Knox Wn .e.9 +. 1155 SME e i dcrseres 10 0.) Pallowfield... cs, ..s0d9% .|Rev doln Murrayensstems: oc 
Parry Sound, St. And.. 40 10 Blytheswood. ccosseses OO  |Richmond, Ont..,,....42 |Mr., Mrs, Jas Miller,.. 10 
Dr, IT. b. Meikle...... 50 {|Goldsmith........ ,eee. 18 = |Hamiota, Man, ,......3892 75/Chilliwack, Cooke’s... .12 
Drayton eee ee OLecVWiallaceburlo, Kx... 4,40 coOlscotia, Man... ccs. 2000 jGolden,'B.Car a e.0.. 25 
Kincardine yun... 500 |Wallacetown..........116 [Lauder Napinka ..... 63 60|/Cardston, Alta........ 22 5: 
Rev. Hugh McLean .. lu |Wallacetown,ss....... 5 Wog., St. taul’s.......150 |Macleoi, Alta ...... nop rh Ae 
FHINGANNON Goo, ep cetet eS" 7 (OUC by) s i. 14 =|Kenyon, Ont s..».-066. |Brandon, St. Paul's....275 
Whitechurch .......... 37 10 Bridgetown, Mt. Zion.182 |Moosomin St. And....115  |Warwick. KX, 88200 40 
Perth, st: And.....,...200° “stevenson |..°.....'-....-. 43) SHAW VINIGH «5 sscule sie ained AVES Shaded ISX Sse 
Belmont, Knoxe.ce.ss 0 CL) CSP nOlme a0... 5. 2.0500.) IGravenhurst. 32. cs .. 56 65 WieDe Beane ne Keats .. 60 
Bond Head . sseosseeee 68 75) Lynedoch .... ....... 50 |Perth, St. And SE OOUm SU. Mary's, Ista teue tees ao 
blyth, St. ANG. vo000 0-299 20 Esquesing, Union..... 3 Smith's Falls, St. And.323 18/Oil Springs : Pee 80) 
Drumbo, Willis........186 |Oakwood..... 6 |Rev, Alex,MacDonald 6 |Port Arthur, St. "Pa... 339 
Wpg. St. Stephen’s,... 68 50/E, Wawanosh, ‘Calvin.. 25. |Rev. J. B.’"MacLeod .. 8 50 ,;Claresholm, ‘Alta 27 30 
Baden, Livingstone... 56 |Mono Centre ......... 10 Edmonton, Ist. ..... "430 iVaner, Chal . 180 
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Miniota, Man. ........ 44 (Vankleek Hill, Kx... 276 Spruce Creek, Man .,, 4 85) Binbrook, Knox. ..... 5 25 
Blenheim, Guilds, y)) 279-42) Hastings so 00s.4),0) .... 55 |Valley River, *Man.. 1 80)Loefield, Alta .. ....... 2 50 
Tillsonburg ...... .... 105 75|Nensall, Carmel ..... 465 08|Mitcliell, Kx., ss “q  |Dauphin claume ee ivi 
Vasey. i..cse. os Pe MMT EGO Breadalbane..... ..... 98 50 Bloomtiela, Ont.) 2 7a ye bh Ciaicon Ji. scc ye eed 
Vasey, SS.....ecccesee. J 09} Killarney, Tisdale ... 50 Fesserton, €.©......... qos] Hartel... ee 50 
Heathcote........e0+-. 42 50/Tor., Old St. And. Roblin, Man. ......... 4 |Veixchoyle, St. And... 21 
Galt, Ventral. ois. (270 WLBT eee we. 10 IN. Battleford... ....., 20 |Londvn, tec ena . 805 72 
Port Elgin........ ....101 85|Pilot Mound.......... 102. |Harmony, N. Riv., W. Mrs. H.S. Roger ..... 10 
Ellisburo’, Sask.....,. 51 70| Hampstead, One, yven Bo nese pu wsraae 5 50|Mrs. Win, Davidson .. 12 
Sydenham, St. Pa..... 2  |Renfrew, St. And....1,300) |*B.L, Ko, 1 |Vachel, Ont. Baie te 210) 


Dorchester, y.p.8....... 10 |Chatham, St. And... 1/085 |Ochre River, Man...., 5 |Lucan, Ormiston,...,. 48 
Wpg, Home, ss,....... 10 |Thorold .. .ee...6.... 79 |Revd.M.Duncan,..., 4 |Lown Line........ ..... 
Harriston, Kx..,..... 32 50|Mr, J. S. Eby.........- 50 |Lloydminster ....,... 13 |Cornwall, Kx,c.e..... 2 
Elora, Chal....... veees 91  |Mosa, Burns ............ 3 20/Revelstoke, Kx. ..... 15 |Ottawa,St.And...... 114 12 
Whitechurch.. seceess. 16 50) Wpg., Wmster ....347 30|/Essek, Ont....,..6-.... 4  |Sbt. Cath, Haynes Ave 52 
‘or., Deer Park... .,..229 30 North Bay, St. And....235 |Moore Line,c.e. .....18 |Mont., ‘Laylor.........160 


Tor., Bonar.......---..289  |Quebec, St. And.,ss... 60 |Plantagenet, Ont...... vo {Orangeville Pres... 13 08 
Mono Mills aes cee ot Coulonge, Que......... ]9 |Rev J.W. M.Craw.ord 6 30|Warwick, Alta, y. 1, s- 6 
HON WIGK oye Dates LO Mla Oe Orangeville Pres...... 31 88!Rey F. H. Larkin .... 10 2u;/London, Knox. . .,, 486 7 
Chatham, Chal...... . 40 Tiverton, St. And......165 Rev J. M. Sutherland. 6y|Hsquesing, Boston... Rey a 
Wolseley. Pata sta Res ND NPAs) Niag. Falls, St. And.. 124 47) Morningside, ete, Alta. 4 iixeter, UAVeD....., ...135 50 


Tor., Queen K........,.262 80} Beaverton, Kx.. NOE Ree Tor., Kiverdale... .. . 18 75 vhiselhurst AR eis a a 13 50 
Milliken, St. John’s... t3 75 Mont., St. Gabriel's. . . 20 A Friend dibs ican NOM) Mont., ‘aylor c. e..... : 


Tor., Rosedale and ss.,100 |Mont., Chalmers’..... . 69 10/Hymers, Ont | vies 10 |Mont., Cuinese...,.... 
Harrow, Ong eeaserels 20 |Mont., ’ MacVicar, 8S... 30 Manitoba, S. M. Soc... 21 83 Mont, Am., 8s. cl...... 10 
Crosstield, Alta. ...... 10 Thamesford, St. And...30\' IJ, Brodie..scssscsesece, D |Kirkwall, G. ©. )3....,.,a2°00 


Mor. Bonar, Dl. Desire LOY. [Ns Nissouri............ 20)\0) MINOW DLE VI ot BeiWe e's orn vind 
Beulah, Man... ...... 6+ 25|Langside, Ont..,,,-.-. 10 |S. Moose Jaw...es.0.0. 25 
Brandon Hills......... 1 75\'Teeswater, Kx..,,....489 40|Banks, Kx..........08 2 
Rodney, Ont........... 15 |Dr. W. G. Gordon...., 10 20 Gordonsvil AO ATA ee aN WY 
Coleman, Alta,........52 |Rev W.S. Wilkins ... 8 2U|Rev T. McAfee ....... 10 20 
Essex, Ont.......:004. 48 380) Dr. McTavish, Tor.... 11 90/Saltcoats, Saxk 


Alvinston, Euph...... 30 
seckwith, Kx.......... 30 
Senda cle bo eens 
Li Orignals ye. aeeeee 
Molesworth............ 56 


See OL iy POAC DULI Ae le iances Say Pas} 
Avonbank, Ont......».162 39|Rev J. M. Whitelaw... 20|Perley, Sask..... .....17 |per Prine. Brandt ..,, 25 
Rev Prof, Kennedy.... 10 |Mrs. Albert Boulter...250 |Cut Arm, Sask ie) azn Orville, Ont mil ene 12 05 
Birch Lake, Alta. ... 5 |Miss Jane McNeil..... 35  |Gastleton, Ont........ 7 60 


Wm. Kobertsn. , Calgry250 
5 


Smithville, ere ss... 2 80\Burk’s Falls, St. And. 50 |Doon, Ont Bie aM seece 1 54|Steveston, b. C., dtd 


Oro, Willis.. whee 4a) 1d. B. Copland... v.. ian Hespeler, Ont.... .... 10 l1jSlocun, b. cc, ........., 2 
Oro, Esson GHA On 1 |Port au Persil., a YO VUE SUEGHOM! KOR aes ss oe Te Oe ME EL ALLO. Lake oe ae 
Sunnydale, Sa: LNB Quebec, St. Andi), 11185 Dutton, Kx., ss .s.. 27 27/Tor., Queen, ss........ 70 
Massawipp! & C.......- OMB SB Orilliasie| Saree +320 Peter boro, wt. And....228 Mooretield,...........6 46 15 
Tamwortn,St.And.s.s 5  |Peterboro, St. Pa, 88..270 79 Durham, Guild.. ..... 2) |Weyburn, Sask........ 92 50 
PUNSFOON 7 (o. liiorlea ns fyCB OO) Perthys x scae e "200 Wpg,Kx.Ch.,c e... 27 |King, St. And........, 25 
Gordon Lake..... lisse 6 30|Kglington, 88... ..... 50 66 Calgary, St. And ..... 95 {|Ponoka, Alta, .....,,, 1 
Plummer,........... 1 7o|Miss Jamieson, Tor.. CBee Z4y Emo, Unt.. DA Scotsiown, Que. ....,, 60 
Erin, Burns,......... 22  |Beriin, St. A Oi 169 64|New Wuster, 'b. St. Owen Sd, Kx. ..,,....271 92 
ALCON.) sic.) ajc ees /ele » 31 70|Molesworth.......0..... . 52 60 ATG eC aC! O28 CMT VV cL EL Oe nae ayes 
Mosse Moir Peed. yes D Brockville, St. John’s.15t Buffalo Plains ...... . 9 15|/Esternazy, Sask,...... 5 
London, King ........ 28 | |Brandon, St. Paul’s....560 |per Dr. Farquharson,184 5\|Ham., Knox.,......... 20 
Grand Benu,¢.e...... 1 jBeq,. Jas. McLaren.... 20 Wpg., St. Stephen’s. 1,144 |Grimsby...............101 25 
Kearney, Ont. ......., 14 |Ponoka West....,..... 1 50/High River, Chal,..... 16 Bond Head ,..,., events 
Novar, Unt,..... ..... 18 |Springfield............ Qu’Appelle, Kx.. . 41  |otratferd, Chin .....,. 18 
Eimsdale, Ont....... ETS Merivale, Wboro’,..... 41 75|/Minneuosa, Kx. ...., 58 25 Spencerville. ab a irerieeele UES 
Goderich, U.ss..J...,. 40) | |Roslin,Ont 03)... ... 88 |Lumsden Forest, Man.236 2u|Mont., Taylor C. E.... 6 48 
Goderich | OW Hy 6d 80 Thurlow, Ont’. Ailey 1025) Reston, Man..... . «0 Virden, Carmel, Hare cela: 

AW reYey oho ti a PME MEU MEDS Ae . 150) Wyoming, Ont . . 40 55/Mr,. P. McAra, Regina. 250 Homewood, Alta... Stine 
Bury’s Green, St. LTor., St. And., Bat, Jt G0 19 vnl Ont oui akan os 314 75|Phoenix, b.c.......: 1 25 

FOLENS) icy ote sacle a) Ce Daysland, Alta., Kx 10 Kamloops, St. And 166 Mr. Mrs, A, MacDou- 
Mono H.m. b, ....-. 00. 18 4o|Wingal, Kx. ., ... . 4 |Mont., Wmster,Chin,. 8 ad ene cietes 4 
HK. 1empleton ........ 26 |Tor., Cowan, y p g. 20 97 Mont., Crineser nan 42 aie Jas S. MacDon- 

“J, R.”, Fergus ...... 20 {Elm Creek, Man .... 15 5U|Aultsville ............. 17 15 ail, 20 
Tor. June,, Victoria... 3 Carlyle, Sask......, --- 10 {Cobourg, St. And.. ,, 26 20 Mise a F. A: "MacDou- 
Avonbank, SS...ee,--- ql 50}Bond Head, Ont....... 14 A. Ballantyne.. ns a ae <bigid tee UR OO) 
Mr. Win. Anderson... a3) Temperanceville. ---.: 36 |Brantford, Farrngdn ss 80 |MissJ.J. MacDougall 20 
Brown's Cors..........45 |Tynehead, b.c... ---. 10 |R, H. Cook, Arcula,,,.250 |per Agent, Hx ||; 4,687 81 
SESUDSCLIDEE’ 44 4 ccaiicts mu (Mud Bay, bie, eeae ee 6 Aurora, Ont... :.. 63 O4|per Kev. A. E., Arm- 
Cheltenham, Ont...... 4 |Wapella, ete., Sask.... 40 30 Thamesviile, St. Jas ..167 BtTON gE To. deve mine 
Friends ot Miss. ...... 3 Vancouver, b. ¢., Chal. per Rev. A. ’D, Menz- Dalesboro’, Sask......, 

ey. Jd. W. Penman .. 89 21 mens, Cy jesen ce 40 108... das. ecee) «011,383 22|Basswood, Man. ||. i949 
Dr, A. Paterson .....- 16 4u/Shuswap, b. ig Seen Le Kingston, Chai. AB uel) Fairmount, Man...%,. 5 
Fe payer, Ont. oles ay 25 60 Rosedale, Man..,..... 59 50|/Rev J. R. Fraser....., 16 30|Mont, Knox.,, natae . 20 
‘Tantallon, Saskew iia 10 | Anonymous.’’..,..... 5 |ReyA. G. Cameron,,.. 16 66 Willoughby, Sask., ss.. 4 20 
Bellingham, Ont ... . 14 95)/Dr. John Somerville ts Rev Jas Carruthers., 6 Arundi, De Salbrry,.. 10 

i Westt s he a . 44 46|Brigden, Ont... te) Rey kM Crara lan or . 20 84{Port Dover, Kknox..... 84 50 
Druck. Mackay... ». 114 50 Dunleath, Stornoway., 8 05|Russeli, Man.......... 98 85|Rokeby, Sask. a fy il 
Goldeuburg ,......... 9 7o|/Hawkesville, St And, 5 |Rey G, Kdmison,...... 7 15\Rosenteld, Man. 177°: 4 
Little RK apids Bets ele Salat a Salmon Arm, c.e...... 5 Warsaw, Ont.......,.. 10 69}/Guelph, St. And. 88. 70 
Sowerby....... aleleseh ack Smithville, Sask. Pest Rutherford, Caven.... 41 9u Hariston, Guth , 6 nets 23 BL 
Livingston Creek... 10 25 Atwood, Ont......... 125 Rutherford, Caven, sa. 6 02 Hariston, Guth, Kx. 
MOOMStone 6 is\8 esi eeeee 18 |Basswood, Man.. . 2) Dresden, Ont...,..¥...19 On. C.0............ 20 49 
Unionville. ............ 48 95|Medicine Hat.. Nae 20) Churchill, One aa * 37 Simcoe, St. Paul’s (*** 68 56 
Bethesda tenuis seuee ae 32 |Nelson, b, ¢., St. Pa.) 10 Lefroy, Ont. TN ae 75JOakley, Sask., Cal..... 5 
kev. D. B. MeLeod, ao 14 Bethesda, Ont TPS AUS Vigra) Souris, KNOX ee ee 70 Cut Arm, Sask ee ’ ete 5 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. lor., Riverdale........ 17 69|Calgary, Knox 375 |Manor, Sask.. ... sie gaan 

fa Te aie Se Lor., Old st. And. Strathcona, Knox ,,, 45 {Woodville, y. p........ 44 45 
Sault Ste. Marie, St. ohoir Aue ant 54 | Belleville, Jobn...... 339 85 Gleichen, Alta,......., 

Pa.. ..  seee 4 80/Ross, Ont., St. And ... 17 35|Fort Wm, St. And... ..130 Truro, St. Paul’s...... 25 
Aultsvillé, 88... ..... 22 Peachland, BD. Coe Jou. ONE Mort Wn, St. And. Prince Albert, St. P....298 
Koss, St. And...-...... 639 Clinton, b. c........... 15 oy en ae ae tao Colleston, Sask........ 13 
Charlton.,....e0..+... 24 80|/Ladysmith, b. ee Bb Leaskdale, St. Paul’s 42 


biphin 21 Lt6u,, St. Andrew’s,..2,345 91 


Summerland, b. ¢...--. 57 |Montreal College .....362 er Rev. J. ” 
ALLO, Leslie. ic seele hi 226 24 Mission, Mt. ‘Lehman. 15 |Rev D. Kelso. Bed Mee ee) P Ley: (Jo AM, 894 70 . 
James Tasker.......... 20 St. Aidan’s, b.c. ce... 6 |Vaughan, St. And., Dr. F. Inglis...... 77! 0 
dohn Baillie ai eee a0 Rugby, Ont eine sshd St ves meals 


Pa.......... . 120 5] Larbert, Ont, 
Dunnyille, Kx.....--.- 83 |Balnporal, Man..,.. ... 20 |New Denver, Knox.... 4 s 


Shelburne, Kx........164 60'Grand View, Man. yp. 8. 5 Prof. Ballanty.e...,.. 6 35 


cooneeee, 20 


Seaforth, 1st. Coesccce 0227 


\ 
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Axherst, FOE ce Nets veal LO ELALCOUurtiiiee. siveeeent oS 
he pure nds ast Mid. Stewiacke...,.... 48 |Whycocomagh ...,.... 48 66 
9 @ {Marion Bridge...... »100 25|Loggieville, ce .......,. 5 
EEX DAM OL ness DUS Mia. River, C, B Ate 
Received Rec’ Mar ist, jSt. Stephen,..., HHS eA Ye 143 }|Pictou, St. And........ 50 
during Feb. to Feb. 29th, |J.R. wowans..., . 137 50|/Charlottetown Zion. .246 
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Che Lreshyterian 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


Editor and Manager, E. Scott, M.A., D D. 
a” 
Price, seventy-five cents, yearly. 
“To congregations, twenty-five dollars per hundred.” 
Same rate 1o small chuiches in parcels of six or more. 


‘Names are not put on each Record in a parcel, 
The Records for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


As the Record is furnished at cost 
there ean be no discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution is church work in the conyregution, 


Many congregations place a ecpy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all, 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the missionary funds, 
using it aS an agency for raisin» these tunds 
and finding it helpful. 


Send all payments by Express Order, by P.O. Order, 
by Postal Note, or by R egistered Letter, 
Do not send money unregistered, 


' It isillegal to send stamps in the payment of accounts. 


If notice is not received it is assumed 
that congregatious wish their parcels coutinned. 


In sending renewal of order be careful to give 
name and address 10 which it was previously sent, 
The Average issue 


for the Last Twelve Months to date was 
60,000 Gopies Monthly 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Address 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


A candle that won’t shine in one room is 
very unlikely to shine in another. If you 
do not shine at home, if your father and 
mother, your sister and brother, iz the very 
cat and dog in the house are not the beter 
and happier for your being a Christian, it 
is a question whether you really are one. 
J. Hudson Taylor. 


Arecorel 


of -his cruising in the 
South Seas, Lord Byron (a cousin of the 
poet) lighted on an. island which” he 
thought had not yet been discovered. At 
a missionary meeting which he attended a 
year or two later at Bristol, his Lordship 
told how the boats were lowered, and with 
what precaution his men approached the 
suspected shore. 


the course 


Suddenly a canoe appeared. Instead of 
armed savages, its occupants were two 
noble-looking men clothed in cotton shirts 


and veny fine mats. They boarded the 
ship, and presented a document from a 
missionary, stating that they were native 


teachers employed in preaching the gospel 
to the people of the island. 


Lord Byron then went ashore. He was 
led through a wood, beyond which a wide 
lawn opened before him, and in the center 
of the lawn stood a spacious chapel, and 
native cottages peeped through the foliage 
of the banana trees in which they were em- 
bowered. Entering a cottage, which was 
beautifully clean, he found on a table a 
portion of the New Testament in the na- 
tive languag 


The sequel is most interesting.— 


At an overflow meeting in Exeter Hall, 
London, at the anniversary of the Bible 
Society, in 1886, his Lordship’s story was 
repeated. When the speaker had conclud- 
ed, a stranger arose and introduced him- 
self to the audience as the missionary who 
had discovered the island, made Christian- 
ity known to its people, and translated the 
very portion of the Scripture which Lord 
Byron had found and which had sufficed to 
draw those savages from cannibalism and 
idolatry to the worship of the true God. 
It was John Williams, the heroic mission- 
ary of the London Missionary Society.— 
Illustrated Missionary News. 


“If you have any doubts as to whether 
animals feel pain, watch the look of ex- 
treme suffering and hopeless woe upon the 
face of a poor, nalf-starved, over-worked 
horse.” 
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lect the Best, 


Seite for Lawns, Farms and Ranches, I 


Made of high carbon wire, galvanized and then painted white. js 
Tougher and stronger wire than goes into any other fence. |8 


Get 1908 prices and illustrated booklet. 


THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LIMITED 


Largest fence and gate manufacturers in Canada. 


WALKERVILLE 


TORONTO MONTREAL ST. JOHN 


WINNIPEG | 
1218 


It is incredible that the crildren in every 
high school should be made familiar with 
the pranks of pagan deities and the du- 
bious moralitites of Olympus and yet lor- 
bidden to read the Sermon on the Mount 
because it happens to be printed in a book 
that Christians revere.—Presiuent H'aunce 
of Brown University. 


Without hard work and earnest purpose 
all that is best in the woriu perishes. We 
cannot even have a proper game without 
earnestness. 


I never met a free thinker yet who didn’t 
believe a hundred times more nonsense 
than he kan find in the Bible ennywhere.—- 
Josh, Billings. 


COWAN’S 
COCOA 


IS NUTRITIOUS AND HEALTHFUL 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SERVICE 


We have the simplest and . 
best, and will save you ONE- 
FOURTH of what others cost. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 
Duty Free. Box 252, Lima, Ohlo 


These trade-mark crissegoss ljges om every package 


It is always safe to follow the religious be- 
lief that our mothers taught us—there never 
was a mother yet who taught her child to 
be an infidel.—Josh Billings. 
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You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


A delicious drink and a sustaining 
food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
economical. This excellent Cocoa 
maintains the system in robust 
health, and enables it to resist 
winter's exiTeme cold. 


Sold by cahecrsiand eatin 
in 4-lb. and 3-Ib Tins. 


The Cup that Cheers the Early Riser is i. 


“CAMP” 


COFFEE 


Every morning thousands of early-rising § 
men and women are stimulated and fitted fa 


for their work by ‘‘Camp,’’ the purest, 

strongest and best of all coffees. There’s 

neither waste, worry, nor dissappoint- 
ment when using ‘‘ Camp "’ Coffee. 

R. Paterson & Sons, Coffee Specialists, Glasgow. 


“Do not wait for a chance to do good ser- 
vice; look for it.” 


Disappointment feeds development in 


earnest souls.—M. D. Babcock. 


What do we live for, if it is not to make 
life less difficult to each other ?—George 
Elliot. 


There is no truth, however bitter, that 
is not better than any delusion.—Lyman 
Abbott. 


“Salvation is never seltishness. It is not 
man getting into heaven, but heaven get- 
ting into man. 


He is tthe greatest whose strength car- 
ries up most hearts by the attraction of his 
own.—Beecher. 


If there were no birds man could not live 
on the earth, and birds are decreasing in 
this country. 


It is better to work ones own equipment 
to the limit than to envy the other man’s 
greater powers. 


Talents are best matured in solitude; 
character in the stormy billows of the 
world.—Goethe. 


“Nothing that is great enough to affect 
the life of a disciple, is too small ito touch 
the heart of God.’ 


The blessings brought away from the 
bedside of the sick are usually greater than 
those carried thereto. 


The part of wisdom is to live for those 
objects now which will be worth living for 
a thousand years hence. 


The depth from which our words are 
spoken is the measure of the depth at which 
they will be heard.—Julian Hawthorne. 


Canada’s entire contribution to missions 
for one year would not pay her liquor bill 
for four days.—“The Missionary Outloox.” 


“Hour things never come back again, the 
spoken word, the spent arrow, the past life 
and the lost opportunity.’—Oriental fPro- 
verb. 


The kind of world one carries about in 
one’s self is the important thing, and the 
world outside takes all its grace, color, and 
value from that.—Lowell. 


Sometimes God shuts a person into a 
sick-room, that His own messengers may 
there find him prepared to consider the 
vital and eternal concerns. 


4 
The way to make men good is ‘to be good; 
the time for speaking comes rarely; the 
time for being never departs. 


“The truest imitation is unconscious, the 
imitator being so absorbed in knowledge 
and love of this pattern that his inward 
likeness shapes his outward expression.” 


Youth is the best time for the building of 
character and the forming of principle, and 
the future depends on the decisions and 
actions of the present.—Rev. G. Denton. 


“Loving is the highest manifestation of 
life, as it the most completé expenditure 
ot life. Its nature is not to gather, but to 
spend. It radiates like fire, overflows like 
a spring, spreads abroad lxe sunlight.” 


The life of every man is a diary in which 
he means to write one stony and writes 
another; and his humblest hour is when 
he compares the yolume at it is with what 
he vowed to make it.—J. M. Barrie. 


Common courtesy is one of the loveliest 
and easiest graces of common life. One 
who shows it becomes both giver and receiver 
of pleasure. Such a one {is recipient of 
both ends of the text, “It is more ‘blessed 
to give than to receive. 


“[ shall pass through this world but 
once. Any good, therefore, that I can do, 
or any kindness that I can show to any 
human being, let me do it now. Let me 
not defer it or neglect it, for I shall not 
pass this way again.—Drummond. 


Little self-denials, little honesties, little 
passing words of sympathy, little nameless 
acts of kindness, little silent victories over 
favorite temptations—these are the silent 
threads of gold which when woven to- 
gether, gleam out so brightly in the pat- 
tern of life that God approves. 


“When perplexed, He prayed. When 
hard pressed by work, He prayed. When 
hungry for fellowship, He found it in pray- 
er. He chose His associates upon His 
knees. If tempted, He prayed. If criticis- 
ed, He prayed. If fatigued - in body or 
wearied in spirit, He had recourse to His 
one unfailin habit of prayer.” 


Would you judge of the lawfulness or 
unlawfulness of pleasure, of the innocence 
or malignity of actions? Take this mule: 
Whatever weakens your reason, impairs 
the tenderness of your conscience, obscures 
your sense of God, or takes off the relish 
of spiritual things—in short, whatever in- 
creases the strength and authority of your 
body over your mind, that thing is sin to 
you, however innocent it may be in itself.— 
Susanna Wesley. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY ; THE REVIVAL IN MANCHURIA ...... 
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PRESBYTERY MEETINGS, CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. .....,....0+00- 
Gop’s GREAT POWER IN MANCHURIA, Rev, J. Goforth.........505 


OUR FOREIGN MISSIONS: — 
The Ending of a Heroic Life —by Dreh. zee VLaCckay,. swects.as 
Touring in India,—by Mrs. Jean Sinclair Mackay 
Letter from Honan,—Rev. Andrew Thompson .. 

Some Medical Experiences, —Dr. John A, McDonald ., 
A Trip in Formosa,—Rev, Wm. Gauld... 

Some Touring Incidents,—Rev, J.T. Taylor... 

Letter from Korea,—Rrv. A. R Ross 

Glimpses of Formosan Life,—Mrs. Dr. Ferguson 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES :— 
Topic for May, ‘‘ Mackay of Formosa,”—Dr. G. L. Murray. 


PULPIT AND PEW 
Sermon by Rev. Dr. R. Campbell, Moderator of Assembly. 
Preaclfing to the Unconverted,—Dr. Cuyler 
How to Spoil Children,—A Layman’ s Complaint 
Self-Sacrificing eR eGia a Sons and Father 
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MONTREAL, Y. M. C. A. BUILDING. 


St. Margarets 
College 


TORONTO 
_A Collegiate School for Girls amid 


Exceptional Surroundings. 


13 fully employed Teachers of the Highest Standing in 
the Academic Department, Of these 9 are in residence, 
3 of whom are European Trained Teachers of Modern 
Languages, : 

Class rooms built for the work ; 18 sound proof piano 
practice rooms, and a large hall for Lectures and Concerts, 


Record (1905 6)—14 at Universities : 20 passed examin- 
ations in Musie of Toronto University, winning 11 Ist 
class Honors and 5 2nd class; 10 passed examinations of 
Toronto Conservatory, 3 ranking 1st in Honor List. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
‘Late Principal Upper Canada College.) 
MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Eady Principal 


LIFE INSURANCE 
AS AN INVESTMENT. 


To intending applicants for Life Assur- 
ance The Great-West Life Assurance 
Company will be pieased to send on 
request a brief commentary on Assur- 
ance from the viewpoint of Invest- 
ment. This phase of insurance, while 
second in importance tothe protective 
feature, Calls for careful investigation; 
and, in addition to the general state- 
ments of the Pamphlet, The Create 
West Life is able to show by particular 
illustrations that in this essential 
matter of investment value the GCreat- 


West Policies are pre-eminent. 
State date of birth, when personal 
rates will be included, rte 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, 


WINNIPEG 


The fellow who prates about righteous- 
ness and gives 14 ounces to the pound needs 
readjustment at both ends. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 
ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Address ‘‘The Lady Principal.” 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.D., President. 


———_ 


St, Andrew's College toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys. 
HANDSOME NEW BULLDINGS, modernin equip- 
ment and construction. ‘’wenty-four acres of playfield, 
SEPARATE KESIDENCE for janitors. Eleven masters in 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
ared for the Universities and Royal Military College. 
Upper and Lower School. 
STRONG STAFF. YHOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CARKFUL OVERSIGHT. = 
Summer term commences April 22nd, 1908. 
Write for information, etc., to 


xev,.D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A.,LL.D 


Morton, Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS. 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
McShane Bell Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.S.4 


PRIESTLEYS HUGENOT 
CLOTH. 


Ask to see this new creation in Dress Goods. 
Combines durability of a Serge 
With elegance of a Cashmere. 


Little Fancy Clocks 


for the library, the bed-room or the bou- 
doir, are sure to please—that Is, if they 
come from our place. Their size, 
appearanoe, finish and quality are a 
fourfold combination that makes them 
irresistible. They are useful, too, and 
cost from only about $1.00 to $10.00 
each. : ; ‘ 4 


WANLESS & CO. 


Established 1840. 


168 Yonge Street. :-: TORONTO. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


Meets in Knox Church, Winnipeg, onthe 
evening of Wednesday, June 3, Full parti- 
culars regarding routes and rates have 
been published. 

There are few gatherings, if any, that get 
through more solid work, more business, in 
a week, than the General Assembly. There 
is less time wasted in irrelevant discussion 
than in almost any other body of men. 

And yet, even here, one longs for im- 
provement. The parable of the prodigal 
finds ample illustration. There are need- 
lessly long speeches during the earlier days 
when time seems plentiful, then business is 
rushed with scant consideration towards 
the close. If the Assembly would adopt a 
definite time limit from the first, all that is 
said in long speeches could be said more 
effectively in shorter ones, imvortant sub- 
jects covld receive fuller cunsideration, the 


speakers, the hearers, the subjects, would 
all benefit by the change. 
The Assembly met first in Winnipeg 


twenty-one years ago, in 1887, and again in 
1897; then in Vancouver in 1903, and now 
a third time in Winnipeg. It is probable 
that the next meeting, west of the Lakes, 
a few years hence. will be in Edmonton. 

May the great Home Mission work of the 
West, aS on past occasions, receive a new 
impulse as a result of the Assembly’s visit. 

Let the whole church wnite in special 
prayer that the Holy Spirit may be given 
to guide the Assembly in all its work, that 
the only aim and the only result may be 
the good of men and the glory of God. 


THE REVIVAL IN MANCHURISA. 


Please read carefully, with map or geog- 
raphy, the account by Mr. Goforth, in this 
issue, of the revival in Manchuria in which 
he has been permitted to have a part. 

When Dr. R. P. Mackay was on his re- 
cent visit to ovr mission fields in the far 
East, Mr. Goforth accomnanied him from 
Honan to Korea. During their visit there 
was aguite a movement in our mission there, 
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of which Mr. Goforth wrote fully in the 
November RECORD. 

They also visited some of the missions in 
Manchuria, of the Scottish and Irish Pres- 
byterian churches. 

As stated in the beginning of his article, 
Mr. Goforth was invited back to assist some 
of these men in special services. His letter 
in this RecorpD tells of his three weeks’ 
labor in three mission centres in Manchuria 
and the tokens of the Spirit’s power. 

In a private inclosing letter, Mr. Goforth 
says: “At the earnest request of several 
others of the Manchurian missionaries, I am 
back again for three or four more weeks’ 
work in other centres. 

“T have heard from places previously vis- 
ited, where the Chinese conducted meetings 
at the outstations after I left, with the same 
and even more wonderful manifestations of 
Spiritual power, The accounts indicate that 
the revival is spreading everywhere. I 
will send you future reports.’’ 

It is interesting to note the two chief fea- 
tures of this revival movement. One is that 
the chief thought in the mind of each one 
is his own sin. He ic. led to see sin as 
God sees it and to confess and forsake it, 
no matter how hard it may be to do so. 

The other thing is that these acknow- 
ledgments of sin are not made to men, 
but to God, in audible prayer and confession: 
Nothing is hidden from men, but the con- 
fession is made unto God. ‘“’Gainst Thee, 
Thee only have I sinned, and done this 
evil in Thy sight.” These two things are 
the best evidences that the work is of God. 

Regrets are sometimes heard that there is 
so little sense of sin, of guilt in God’s sight, 
in the ordinary Christian experience of to- 
day. This cannot be said of Manchuria. 

Let it be the earnest petition of every 
praying heart that the revival may spread 
far and wide among China’s millions, and 
from them all over the Orient. This is the 
solution of the ‘‘yellow peril’ and all other 
national perils. Every Kingdom of this 
world that becomes a part of the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ is no longer a menace to the 
true welfare of any other world kingdom, 
but a helper and friend to them all. 
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OUR COLLEGE FAMILY. 


It now numbers six, and spans the Con- 
tinent. Its eldest daughter, over four score, 
looks out from her windows at Pine Hill, 
Halifax, uwpon the Atlantic Ocean. The 
youngest, an infant of days, is cradled in 
Vancouver to the surf song of the Pacific. 
The others followed settlement and church 
work and are located in Kingston, Toronto, 
Montreal and Winnipeg. 

Colleges are essentials of church growth. 
Any church that would win and hold a 
country for Christ must, as a rule, have 
local men for its workers and must train 
them on the ground, Some good men may 
come from abroad;. some local men may go 
abroad for training, but all history shows 
that any considerable extent of church ter- 
ritory should have its training school as its 
centre, that the people whose it is may 
know it and be interested in it, may pray 
for it and support it, and that young men 
may be the more drawn to study for the 
ministry. 

When these lines are read, five of the col- 
leges will have finished the work of another 
session. The youngest is beginning. Its 
first is a Summer session. 

Toronto and Montreal had their convoca- 
tions on April 2nd; those of Pine Hill and 
Queen’s ‘and Manitoba are due about the 
end of April. The graduates from all of 
them go forth to the ministry of the 
church, their undergraduates to her Home 
Mission fields for the Summer. How great 
a part in laying the foundations is due to 
these young men, is known only to Him 
who knows all things. 

Knox College conferred D.D. upon Rev. 
A. Gandier, and Rev. W. Wilson of our In- 
dia Mission; Montreal paid a like tribute to 
Rev. A. Gandier and Principal Mackay of 
Vancouver. Halifax has one in store. the 
name not known at this writing. 

A touching feature at Knox was the re- 
signation of the venerable principal, Dr. 
McLaren, now well past four score, after 
thirty-five years in the college. Honored and 
trusted and well beloved, may life’s evening 
time be light with the radiance that bright- 
ens to the perfect day. 

Principal McGill of Halifax and Professor 
Fraser of Montreal, go to assist Principal 
Mackay in the opening Summer session at 
Vancouver. May this youngest of our great 
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college family follow the older ones in the 
line, not only of succession but of success. 
May it be infilled with the strong, earnest 
life of the ‘West and, best of all, with the 
Spirit of God, and prove a blessing through 
all the future to that great province by the 
no longer “lone Pacific shore.” 


OUR NEWSPAPER FAMILY. 


It is not yet quite so large as our College 
family. We have six colleges but only four 
weekly Presbyterian newspapers, one “The 


Presbyterian Witness,’’ in the Maritime 
Provinces, published in Pictou; one “The 
Dominion Presbyterian,’ in Ottawa;—one 
“The Presbyterian” in Toronto. and one 


“The West Land” in Edmondton. 

As with the College family, the oldest is 
in the far East, and the youngest in the 
far West. The Presbyterian Witness is the 
oldest Presbyterian paper, not only in Can- 
ada, but in the Empire, with three score 
years behind’ it, while “‘The West Land,’’ 
of Edmonton, vies with Vancouver College 
for youth. 

As with the Eastern College, so with the 
Eastern paper; it is second to none, in fill- 
ing its place. Like its constituency, it is 
not very large, but it is not too much to say 
that for helpfulness and information as a 
church and family paper, for its place and 
size, there is no better Presbyterian paper 
in the Empire or beyond it, and it is better 
than a good many larger ones. 

“The Dominion Presbyterian” published 
by that veteran editor, C. Blackett Robin- 
son, who made the Old Canada Presbyterian 
so wortby a success, should receive a hearty 
support. 

The infant of the family is well named 
“The West Land.” It is committed to the 
nursing care of the Presbyterians of the 
great west land from the Lakes to the Sea. 
They will find themselves the gainers by 
seeing that it is nursed into strong and vi- 
gorous life. A church of so great extent, 
no matter how many papers it may receive 
from without, should have one of its own. 

“The West Land” rightly aims at quality 
rather than quantity. It starts small but 
good. It gives its readers good value for 
their subscription, and will prove an effect- 
ive agent in the upbuilding of the church 
in the West. Every Western minister and 
elder and church member should make it a 
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point of honor as well as duty to see that 
the new paper and the new college of the 
farthest west be heartily and generously 
supported, so that they may be able to make 
themselves worthy the great constituency 
which they serve. For samples and terms 
write “The West Land” Edmonton. 


“GETTING IN ON A GOOD THING.” 


One of the canvassers in the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement was asked if he had 
come begging. “No,” was the reply, “Lf 
have come to give you the opportunity of 
getting in on a good thing.” 

That was not merely a smart saying. The 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement is a “good 
thing’? in a very real sense. 

It is good for those who “get into it.” 


Many of the “good thinss = thatamen get) 


into are failures, this never. Any Christian 
who realizes more fully his responsibility 
for obeying Christ’s last command and giv- 
ing the Gospel to his fellow-man, and who, 
like Christ, is moved with compassion, and 
seeks to uplift and save a world lying in 
ignorance and degradation and sin, becomes 
thereby a better Christian, a more Christ- 
like Christian, a wider visioned, broader- 
minded, warmer hearted man. For the 
man himself it is “getting in on a good 
Eine.’ 

And it is a good thing for the thousand 
millions of the human race who are still 
ignorant of Heaven’s answer to the age- 
long craving of the human heart for rest 
and peace. What a gladness and rest and 
uplift it brings into those hearts and lives 
and homes and communities, when they 
hear and respond to the Saviour’s call, which 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement helps 
to carry to them,—“Come unto me all ye 
that labor and are heavy laden and I will 
give you rest.” . . 

The Laymen’s Movement is not an or- 
ganization. It is merely the Christian men 
of the Church awakening to a new sense 
of their responsibility, realizing that they 
are not their own, that Christ saved them 
in order that they might be co-workers with 
Him in saving others. 

One feature of the movement is its quiet, 
steady strength. Shere are few fireworks. 
Men get together, frequently at a luncheon 
or supper, talk the matter over in a busi- 
ness way, look at -t in a business light, 
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adopt resolutions in a_ business fashion, 
carry them out in a business manner by 
proceeding to increase their doing for the 
world’s redemption and to make stronger 
and more effective the existing agencies of 
their various churches, and by seeking to 
get every other man in their church to 
think and act in a like manner. In short 
it is the men of the Church realizing that 
THE BUSINESS of the church is to save. 
the world. 

Here is a good thing, a sure thing, and 
every man in the church will find it to his 
advantage to “get in on it’ as he may be 
able, It will pay dividends of peace and 
satisfaction and happiness from the start, 
dividends that will not have to be left to 
others at death, but payable beyond, for 
ever, for while conscious existence lasts, 
the approval of conscience, the sweet satis- 
faction of good accomplished, which is but 
another name for God’s “well done” will 
be an element in that existence. 


os 


WORKING OF THE L. M. M. 


The working of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement is, generally speaking, along 
some such lines as the following: — 

The Christian men of a village, town or 
city, who belong to the different evangelical 
churches, and are interested in missions, 
have a meeting, sometimes a lunch or sup- 
per, sometimes not. This meeting is usual- 
ly addressed by some one from outside who 
is interested in and familiar with the work. 

This meeting usually appoints a commit- 
tee of its number to see to the carrying 
out of the objects it has in view. 

This Committee divi es itself denominal- 
ly into sub-committees, each sub-commit- 
tee to look after the work of the churches 
of its own denomination. 

Each sub-committee gets to work, seeks 
to have missionary sovieties organized in 
all the congregations of its own denomina- 
tion where they do not now exist; and 
where they exist it seeks to make them 
more effective. 

When the work gets to the individual 
congregation, canvassers are appointed, say 
by the men of the congregation who are in- 
terested, to visit every man in the congre- 
gation, and give him the opportunity to 
“get in on a good thing,” to see what share 
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he is willing to take in the great business 
for which men are saved and for which the 
church exists. 

It will thus be seen, as has been frequent- 
ly repeated, that it is a “movement” for the 
better working of what now exists, and not 
a new organization. 

One thing that is being widely extended 
through its instrumentality is the use of 
the weekly envelope for missionary pur- 
poses. To this end the “duplex envelope” 
is being largely adopted. It is about the 
size of an ordinary contribution envelope, 
or slightly larger, say 2 1-2 x 4 1-4 inches, 
and stitched, or stuck, across the middle, 
forming two small pockets, one for the 
weekly offering for ‘ourselves’? for the 
work of the congregation, the other for 
missions, Home and Foreign, for giving 
the Good News to “the members of the 
family that don’t know.” 

Such, in brief, is a sample of the way in 
which the Laymen’s Missionary Movement 
is seeking to further the ends it has in 
view. The means adopted may vary to suit 
the circumstances. The aim is to get every 
Christian man to realize that the world’s 
redemption is his chief business, as the 
Christ who has saved him and whose name 
he bears made it His chief business, even 
to the giving of Himself, that it might be 
made possible. 


SETTLEMENT GE VACANCIES. 


Returns from Presbyteries to the Remit of 
Assembly on the Settlement of Vacancies 
have been very late in coming to hand, The 
Committee is so widely scattered that it 
was deemed impracticable to hold a meet- 
ing before the meeting of Assembly. Those 
within easier reach of Toronto were called 
to confer on the replies received. They 
unanimously agreed to the following plan, 
a copy of which is sent to all members of 
the Committee, who are requested to forward 
to the Convener of the Committee, as soon 
as possible, any emendations or suggestions 
they may wish considered before the re- 
port is submitted to Assembly. 


J. A. TURNBULL, Convener. 
316 Bathurst St., Toronto. 


I. Men Available for Settlement. 


(1) General.—All Licentiates or ordained 
ministers out of charge and wishing 
settlement. 

(2) Special.—a. Ministers in charge will- 
ing to supply on invitation. 
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b. Ministers in charge who have 
intimated their willingness to sup- 
ply particular vacant charges which 
they have indicated. 


II. Method of Supply, Permanent 
Settlement. 


(1). All vacancies together with the names 
and addresses of interim moderators 
of session shall be reported by clerks 
of presbyteries as soon as they oc- 
cur, to the senior clerk of Assembly. 

a. The names of all men available 
as in I,. (1) “shall, bessent byethe 
clerk of the presbytery in which 
they are. 

b. Men in charge, as in I (2), a 
and b, who desire to supply vacan- 
cies shall forward their own names 
and addresses. 


(2) Each presbytery shall appoint annual- 
ly a standing committee of supply 
which shall co-operate with the 
session of each of the vacant con- 
gregations, and in conjunction with 
the session shall make a list of men 
who shall be invited to preach in 
the vacancy, from the lists afore- 
said, with the addition of the names 
of any others who may be deemed 
specially suitable. . 

(3) When a minister has been called by a 
congregation and inducted by pres- 
bytery, he shall not, except under 
very exceptional circumstances, be 
translated from his charge for a pe- 
riod of five years and, then only 
after his charge has been visited by 
presbytery, and full enquiry made 
into the work being carried on. 


(4) The clerk of Assembly shall, on the 
application of the presbytery’s com- 
mittee of supply, furnish it, through 
its secretary, with the three lists of 
the names of all the men available 
for settlement. 


(5) Congregations on settlement shall 
make a special contribution to the 
Assembly Fund of one dollar for 
each $100 of stinend paid. 


III. Method cf Supply, Temporary 
Settlement. 


In the event of a perinanent settlement 
not taking place within six months 
from the date of the declaration of 
the vacancy, the committee of the 
presbytery, in conjunction with the 
session, may nominate to the pres- 
bytery a man deemed suitable, 
whom the presbytery may appoint 
as minister in charge for one year 
or for a longer term. Ministers so 
appointed shall be members of pres- 
bytery for the term of their appoint- 
ment and shall. be eligible for call 
only by the congregation, during 
the term of their appointment. 
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WOMAN’S HOME 
CIETY. 


The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Woman’s 
Home Missionary Society of the Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada, was held in St. 
Paul’s Church, Hamilton, 18-19 March. 

The efforts of the Organization Committee 
have been rewarded by the addition, during 
the year, of fifty-four new auxiliaries, bring- 
ing the total up to two hundred and twenty, 
forty-six of the new organizations being in 
Ontario. ; 

The total receipts for the year were $18,- 
284.74. 

The ‘Pioneer,”’ 
of the Society, increased its circulation dur- 
ing the year by 2,154, making a total circu- 
- lation of 8,718. It paid \ts own way and 
left a balance on hand for the year of 
$245.26. Ten thousand copies are now is- 
sued monthly. 

The supply, department, by the various 
Presbyterials, forwarded av a total 133 bales 
of goods to Home Mission fields, chiefly in 
the Northwest; making a total weight of 
about seven tons, and valued at five thou- 
sand dollars, 

There was an addition, for the year, of 
seventy-four new life members, at twenty- 
five dollars each, in all $1,850 added to the 
treasury, making the total life members 
two hundred and fifty-seven. 

The reports from the Hospital at Sifton, 
Wakaw, Teulon, Vegreville and far away 
Atlin, showed°= much good work done and 
suffering relieved during the year. The 
value of these hospitals with Christian Doc- 
tors and trained nurses, with help for body 
and soul, sometimes so far away from 
other means of help, is a blessed and 
Christ-like ministry. 

The W. H. M. S., in its short but earnest 
five years, has made rapid progress, and has 
before it a future of great possibility and 
promise for our church and country. Its 
work is to win and hold Canada for Christ. 

When each incoming steamer lands its 
load of human freight, the church and nation 
accept new obligations; the church for their 
spiritual and the nation for their physical 
welfare; and upon the way in which these 
obligations are responded to depends the fu- 
ture of Canada.’’ 
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QUEEN’S ENDOWMENT FUND. 


The report of the Endowment Campaign to 
the annual meeting of the Board of Trustees 
of Queen’s University on April 29th shows a 
busy year. Through the co-cperation of 
many willing workers one hundved and sixty 
congregations have been visited since April, 
1907, and subscriptions received amounting 
to more than $50,000. The total amount 
now assured is about $310,000. This means 
that 90,000 must still be found before Car- 
negie’s promise to- provide the last hundred 
thousand of the half million dollar fund can 
be claimed. 

The difficulties of the work have been 
much increased by the financial stringency 
of they last uisix j months. \\Then,): too.) the 
greater number of the congregations in the 
central synods have been canvassed and 
many of thcse not yet visited have not been 
ready to make appointments for the agent 
and those arsoci-ted with him on account 
of preoccupation with local or other obliga- 
tions. It is hoped that the spring will rapid- 
ly bring in more favorable conditions and 
plans are now made for covering as much 
ground as possible in the early summer. 


The University. 


The session now closing has been one of 
the best in the history of Queen’s. The re- 
gistration of students is well over the 1,200 
mark and every department of University 
activity has been carried on with vigor. The 
new faculty of education has made a good 
beginning under the guidance of Dean 
Lovell. The six new Professors installed in 
October last have already shown themselves 
worthy of the best traditions of Queen’s, It 
is significant to note, too, that a larger pro- 
portion than usual of the men in arts are 
looking forward to the Christian ministry. 
This is most cheering in face of the steady 
decrease in candidates for the ministry dur- 
ing the past ten years throughout the whole 
church. Such growing service surely merits 
widespread and handsome support.—Com. 


The Assembly’s Committee on Augmenta- 
tion, W. D., has appointed Rev. J. H. Ed- 
mison, Cheltenham, Ont., Minute Secretary 
of the Committee. Conveners and clerks of 
Presbyteries and Synods will please send 
to Mr. Edmison all correspondence relative 
to augmentation, 
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REGULAR PRESBYTERY MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery Clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, induc- 
tions, resignations as early as possible. If not 
given here it is because they are notréceivéd. 


The Maritime Synod. 


1. Sydney, Sydney, 5 May, 10 a.m. 
2. Inverness, Port Hastings, 30 June, 12.39. 
3. P. EH. Island. 
4, Pictou, New Glasgow, 5 May, 1.30. ) 
5. Wallace, Springhill, 18 Aug. 
a O.n0ruro: Qrirly.shub.y 321 April, 
(uplasitaxeHx> Ste Matt. 30 “April vo=p in: 
8. Lun., Yarmouth, Shelburne, 6 May, 2 
p.m. 

Stoll: 

10. Miramichi, Newcastle, 30 June 11 a.m. 
Synod of Montreal and Ottawa. 

11. Quebec. 


12.. Montreal, 23° June, 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa. 

15. Lan., Renfrew. 


Synod of Tozonto and Kiugston. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, Cooke’s, 1 July. 
18. Peterboro. 

19. Lindsay. 

20. Whitby. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 5 May, 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Bala 19 May. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Algoma, July. 

26. Owen Sound. 

27. Saugeen, Palmerston, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, Knox, 19 May. 


Synod of Hamilton and London. 


29. Hamilton. 

30. Paris, Woodstock, May 5. 

31. London, London, Ont., 5 May, 10.30. 
32. Chatham, 
33. Sarnia. 
34. Stratford, Stratford, 19 May. 

35. Huron, Clinton, 12 May, 10.30. 

36. Maitland, Teeswater, 19 May. 

37. Bruce, Southampton. 7 July, 11 a.m. 
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Evynod of Manitobe. 


38. Superior. 

39. Winnipeg, Man, Coll., bi-mon. 
40. Rock Lake. 

41. Glenboro, Carmen, 19 May, 
42. Portage-la-Prairie. 

43. Dauphin. 

44, Minnedosa. 

45. Brandon. 
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Synod of Saskatchewan. 


46. Yorkton, Crowstand, July. 
47. Arcola. 

48, Alameda. 

49, Regina. 

50. Qu’Appelle, Ellisboro, July. 
51. Prince Albert. 

52. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta. 


53. Calgary. 

54, Edmonton. 

56. Red Deer, May. 
57, Lacombe,, Ponoka. 
58, Macleod. 

59. High River. 


Synod of British Columbia. 
60. Kamloops. 
61. Kootenay, Fernie, September. 
62. Westminster, 
63. Victoria, Comox, at call of Mod’r. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls from 


St. Andrew’s Ch., Strathroy, to Mr. W. M. 
Kannawin ef Woodville. 

Mooretown, Sarnia Pres., to Mr, J. Fraser 
Evans. 

Herron, Ont., to Mr. T. A. Patterson. 

St. Andrew’s Ch., Prescott, to Mr. 
Keith, of Wick. 

Gairloch and Middle River, N. S., to Mr. A. 
V. Morash of Oxford, N. S. 

Rockwood and Eden, Ont., to Mr. W. C. 
Dodds. 

Mt. Forest, Ont., to Mr. Wm. Cooper. 

Middleon, N.S., to Mr. G. W. Miller, - 


Ni D: 


Inductions into 


First Ch., London, 27° Feb. “ult. Mri 
Inkster. 
Red Deer, Alta, 10 April, Mr. W. C. Brown, 
called from New Denver, B.C. 
Orillia, as colleague and successor, 21st April, 
Mr. D. C. Macgregor. 

Mimico, Tor, Pres., 17 Mar., Mr. Alex. Mc- 
Millan, formerly of St. Enoch’s, Tor. 

Mt. Stewart, P.H.I., Mr. Dougald N. Mce- 
Plait) -B.Ds sists Maren. 

Maitland, N.S., Mr. A. H. Foster, 

Shallow Lake, Owen Sd. Pres., 18 18 Mar., 
Mr. Wallace Johnson. 

Baddeck, C.B., 16 April Mr. D. C. McIntosh. 

Riverview, Wpg., Mr. J. Irving Walker. 


Demissions of 


Field; BYC.iis- Sitar 
Bermuda, Rev. A. Burrows, D.D. 
Fort Coulonge, Mr. J. A. Redden. 
Callandar, Ont. Mr. D. Steele. 


God’s Glorious Power in Manchuria 


LETTER FROM REV. J. GOFORTH. 


Chin Chou, Manchuria, 


23 March, 1908. 
Dear Dr. Scott. 


In response to an invitation from some of 
the Manchurian missionaries, 
held special meetings in Liao Yang, Mukden 
and Kuang Ning, 


The Revival at Liao Yang. 


I began Sunday, February 9th, at Liao 
Yang, by an account of the great spiritual 
movement across the Yalu, in Korea. At the 
close of the address, I invited any who felt 
led of the Holy Spirit to pray. I warned 
any others not to pray, lest their prayers be 
an offence to God. There was a pause and 
then two or three prayed. 


After the evening address one of the li- 
centiates knelt down and wept bitterly. He 
confessed that his prayers had not been real, 
and that he hindered the cause of God by 
borrowing a dollar here and a few dollars 
there without any intention of repaying it. 
He promised to set all right. Men and 
women at the same time were weeping and 
confessing all over the church. 


After both addresses on Monday many 
were ready to pray. A man who had been 
a leader in one of the outstations seemed 
all broken up as he confessed to gambling, 
stealing and other sins. If, in the future, 
the church would use him, he promised to 
preach without salary. 


At the close of the afternoon address on 
Tuesday dozens seemed to be weeping and 
confessing their sins and crying for money. 

All Wednesday the Spirit caused the truth 
to cut deep into every heart. There was a 
great increase in the spirit of prayer. And 
such prayers! Hach one only seems to see 
his own sins and longs for cleansing. One 
man stamped the floor and wailed in agony. 
In his prayer he confessed that he had hin- 
dered Christ’s cause in his outstation by his 
selfishness and bad temper. 


The addresses on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day were all on prayer. When the address 
ended on Thursday morning, the Spirit of 
prayer was so abundantly poured out upon 
the people that they all burst out in one 
great volume of simultaneous prayer. It 
was the same spontaneous prayer after the 
evening address. There was a good deal of 


- quiet weeping. The truth seemed to search 


every heart through and through. Many 
faces showed fear. I was told that many 
Were saying that the preacher seemed to 


I went and. 


know their present thought as well as hid- 
den things of the past. 


An elder who had moved his household 
goods on a Sabbath and who had got angry 
when spoken to about it now broke all 
down and pleaded for God and for the 
church to forgive him. 


Both addresses on Friday were on the 
Holy Spirit. An intense feeling seemed to 
pervade the whole assembly during the fore- 
noon address on Friday. Many seemed to 
fear and were very uneasy. 


I was not permitted to finish the address, 
for while I was yet speaking, a man, as if 
clutched by invisible hands, rushed forward, 
knelt on the platform and confessed that he 
had committed murder and many other sins. 
He then fled into the vestry. 


He was an old backslider who had great- 
ly hindered the church and his own family. 
His son is the mission High School teach- 
er, and gets $15 a month. The father has 
been very ugly because his son would not 
leave the mission and teach in the govern- 
ment school at $40 a month. 


I went into the vestry to see him. He 
was Still greatly agitated but he said “I 
have cast all-out. I feel so relieved. I will 
have family worship twice a day and will 
preach the gospel everywhere. While he 
knelt and was still confessing, ths congre- 
gation broke out everywhere with loud 
cries, confessing their sins and pleading for 
mercy. The meeting led itself. 

After a time I went away to rest leaving. 
the people praying and confessing. The af- 
ternoon meeting .was characterized by a 
wonderful spirit of prayer for the unsaved. 
Friday night I met with the leader and 
preachers and gave them an informal talk 
on methods of work. etc. 


The three outstations, where work was at 
a standstill because of the backslidden lead- 
ers, now have hope, for in each case the lead- 
er was mightily broken down before the 
Lord. 


Ten Helpers have undertaken to support 
a preacher. Over fifty promised to give the 
tithe. A widow who is very poor promised 
to contribute five pecks of grain each year. 

A deacon who confessed to having cheated 
one man out of five dollars and another out 
of five pecks of grain and the pastor out of 
twenty-seven days’ wages for work on a 
church building (he got the money and 
never gave the workmen) now promises to 
give a fifth of his money “yearly. About 
twenty men have offered voluntary service 
in preaching. The collection on Sundays 
usually amounts to a few dollars, mostly in 
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coppers, but the Sabbath after God had re- 
vived them the collection was twenty-five 
dollars. 

The workers have organized to go every- 
where throughout the field, spreading the 
Divine fire. A grand spirit of brotherly love 
has united all hearts. 


The missionaries are quickened and 
cheered. They speak of the movement as 
like unto what they had heard of the great 
revival in Scotland in 1859. 

“Thank God for sending Dr. Mackay 
and you through here on your way back 
from Korea. It was then that God caused 
me to think of these special meetings. The 
results are far beyond my expectations. I 
had heard and read about these wondrous 
manifestations of the Spirit’s power, but to 
have actually heard and. seen them among 
my own people seems too, good to be true. 
I am deeply humbled because of my weak 
faith.” So spoke Rev. Mr. Douglas of Liao 
Lang. 


The Awakening at Mukden. 


On Saturday at least two hundred were 
at the station to see me off to Mukden. At 
Mukden Sabbath morning, February 16th, to 
an audience of about eight hundred I told 
of God’s mighty power in Korea, and warned 
all who did not feel that they could pray 
in the Spirit, not to lead in prayer lest they 
offend God. 
to lead in prayer. I waited full eight min- 
utes but not one prayed, so I had to lead 
myself. After the evening address on prayer 
for the Spirit many were willing to lead. 
There were some both of men and women 
who wept while they prayed. 

Things did not look hopeful in Mukden. 
There are about twenty-five hundred bap- 
tized members in the Mukden field, but there 


was no previous organization. The helpers © 


were not called in. Neither were the out- 
stations invited to send delegates. The na- 
tive pastor did not seem enthusiastic and 
the missionary in charge did not seem to 
expect much result. I had been led to expect 
that the west suburb church was to join in 
united meetings from the first, and Sabbath 
evening I heard that they. had held their 
usual services. 


It is my nature to look, wherever possible, 
on the bright side of things, but that evening 
there came an unaccountable depression 
over me. With that feeling I went to my 
room and knelt down. ‘hen the thought 
“God is omnipotent” came rushing in. 
“Greater obstacles make no difference to 
Him.” The prayer was ‘prevailing and I 
arose expecting great things. 

Monday morning, soon after breakfast, an 
ex-elder came into my room, He seemed 
all broken down. He said that before the 
Boxer uprising some hundreds of dollars of 
church funds had beeh paid over to him but 
soon all books and proofs were destroyed, 
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and when the church was reorganized and 
he was asked about the funds he denied 
ever having received them. He felt secure 
since no proof existed. But he said God 
pierced him as with a knife during the ad- 
dress yesterday and that he couldn’t sleep 
all night. He prayed and confessed and 
promised to make full restitution. He wept 
and prayed with his face on the floor. 


The addresses on Monday were on the 
need of revival and the necessity of union 
in seeking to promote it. There was a 
marked increase in the spirit of prayer. 
Some, after both services, seemed so bur- 
dened that they wept while confessing in 
prayer. 

After the evening address, when a woman 
broke so completely down that she could 
not go on, a prominent elder who had been 
silently weeping, gave an awful yell. It was 
as if the very fiends were tearing him. He 
said nothing but went on sobbing. He had 
been sent as a delegate to the Y. M. C. A. 
conference held at Shanghai last year. The 
dress he wore was the best in the audience 
and he had on gold ornaments. 


The Tuesday addresses were on the sins 
which hinder and grieve the Holy Spirit. 
The spirit seemed to probe things down to 
the foundations. Such an eagerness for 
prayer after the addresses! It was similar 
to Liao Yang in that they were all prayer 
confessions. They couldn’t wait for each 
other but often several were praying at the 
same time. There was a good deal of weep- 
ing. Many hearts seemed sore because of 
sin. 

The missionaries were greatly delighted 
at the tide of new life which was so man- 
ifestly rising among the people. One of 
them was greatly moved. He proposed a 
thanksgiving meeting for next day. He said 
“Why, those people would have gone on 
praying and confessing till midnight if you 
had let them. I never in my life expected 
to see such a manifestation of spiritual 
power among the Chinese.’’ 


“Our oldest missionary, before going home 
on furlough, gave it as his opinion that the 
constitution of the Manchurian mind was 
such as to make it impossible for them to 
break down and confess like the Koreans. 
But there seems to be no trouble at all to 
get them to weep and pray and confess. 
Don’t take your usual addresses to-morrow 
but give us a thanksgiving one.’ 

I urged him to be patient and said he 
might hold the thanksgiving meeting after 
I was gone. I said I had an impression 
which [ could not explain. It was that there 
were hidden things of darkness which must 
come to the light before the Spirit of God 
could mightily use this people, and that in- 
stead of a thanksgiving address I was going 
to talk to the people for two days on prayer 
awe the sins which hinder it prevailing with 

od. 

Continued on Page 235. 
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THE ENDING OF A HEROIC LIFE. 
By Dr. R. P. Mackay, For, Miss. Sec. 


Dear Record, 

Mrs, John Ross of Dodger’s Cove Indian 
Mission, passed away on the 2nd April, at 
Leith, Ontario. She developed pulmonary 
trouble about a year ago, whether taken 
from the Indians or from some other source 
is not known,” and:it does not matter. She 
came home last August to Leith, to her 
friends, and there, surrounded by all that 
love could do, weakened until the end came 
in peace. 

She was one of God’s heroines. I had the 
pleasure of visiting Dodger’s Cove some 
years ago. Dr. Jas. Campbell, Mr. Hamilton 
Cassels, Mr. Overend and myself rowed 
across from Ucluelet in a small boat. 

The Indians thought it was a foolhardy 
act to cross that bit of treacherous sea in 
so small a boat, never intended to carry so 
heavy a load. The Indians were right. It 
was a needless risk, and yet it was beauti- 
ful; those glorious islands and mountains 
and clouds, and that gorgeous sunset! 

We landed at the Indian village, on the 
shore, just where, in front of their houses, 
the Indians clean thei: fish and leave the 
remains to fester in the sun. The air was 
fetid, scarcely endurable. 

There in that village, Mr. and Mrs. Ross 
lived in their three little rooms, in the upper 
half storey of a small frame building, 
reached by a very decrepit outside stair. 
The lower part was used as a schoolroom. 

That was my first look at Mrs. Ross and 
my first impression was,—“She is a lady.” 
She looked a lady, had the bearing of a 
lady, and she welcomed us like a lady. She 
set for us a comfortable table, neat and 
well ordered, but although hungry I could 
scarcely eat. The smell of decaying fish not 
only filled the air but gave flavour to the 
food, or at least I thought it did. 

There Mrs. Ross lived without a murmur, 
with her husband and her boys, just that 
she might help.these Indians. This she did 
until health failed and she was compelled to 
retire, as reported to me by Dr. J. B. Fraser, 
her faithful pastor, and also by her stricken 
husband. “She died in peace.” 

Was she done wit . Indians now? No, not 


yet. She said to her husband a little before 
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she passed away. “I am satisfied that our 


work for the Ohiahts has not been lost. It 


is my wish that you return. Be sure and do 
your duty,” and Mr. Ross proposes to return 
to the lonely island and keep the vigil for 
souls, That is my conception of heroism 
and so I wrote the title “The Ending of a 
Heroic Life.” 

Dodger’s Cove is a quiet remote island in 
Barclay Sound, and the Indians are only In- 
dians, but they are men and have souls, and 
with bowed head I pronounce the “Well 
Done”’ over the grave and life of one whom 
I doubt not the Master has so received and 
welcomed into everlasting habitations. 


A KOREAN CHILD. 


One of our missionaries at Ham Heung, 
Korea, writes to the Rercorp the fol- 
lowing :— 

At the very end of the row of our wee 
girls, because she was the smallest, stood 
a black-eyed, bunchy little one. 

Before we began to sing, the Bible wo- 
man pointed to her and said: “Pouin, did 
you know she was the first of her family 
to believe, and now they are all Christians 
and attend church?” 

I wes amazed and said: “Why, how old 
is she?” 

“Nine, by our count,’ but she has reaily 
eaten only seven cakes.” Which told me 
that she was but seven years old. 

Two days later the Doctor, on her re- 
return from the dispensary, asked if I re- 
membered about the littie girl. I cer- 
tainly did. She went on to tell me that 
the child’s father had just been to the dis- . 
pensary and there had told her his story. 
It was this:— 

His little one had heard from another 
child something of the Jesus doctrine, 
and had, of her own accord, decided to 
attend church and school. After doing so 
for a whole year, her father became sick 
with a very serious illness. This child 
with her new found faith, prayed earnestly 
that he might be made well and the prayer 
was answered according to her faith. 
“Since that,’ said the father, “we have all 
believed and are now attending church.” 

Verily “a little child shall lead them.” 


TOURING IN INDIA. 


Mrs. JEAN SINCLAIR MACKAY. 


Neemuch, March 5, 1908. 
Dear Dr. Scott. 


Continuing our tour, we next camped 
outside a walled town which is the centre 
of a very rich agricultural country. The 
poppy fields in bloom were very beautiful, 
and the wheat and other grains the best 
we have seen this year; the reason being, 
that, in addition to a rich black soil, there 
are many splendid government wells. The 
opium fields require to be thoroughly water- 
ed seven times before the bulb forms and 
the opium is gathered. 

There is an immense amount of labor in- 
volved in the caring for and gathering the 
opium, which exudes from the bulb when it 
is scratched, after the petals have fallen off. 
But the opium is more remunerative than 
ordinary food grains, and in many places 
the people spoke regretfully of the govern- 


ment order to gradually decrease the 
amount, owing to Imperial negotiations: 
with China. 

Immediately in front of our tent there 


was a temple to Mahadeo, and over the huge 
image of the sacred bull in the portico, was 
suspended a bell, whose clanging sound 
registered the number of worshippers, as 
each one bowing before the obscene sym- 
bol inside the temple, gave the bell a twang. 
There may have been some earnest, honest 
worshippers among them, but such a spirit 
was certainly not discernible. Many did 
obeisance in the most perfunctory manner, 
and some shouted unintelligibly up into the 
reverberating dome. 

The funeral feast of a departed wealthy 
merchant was on, and representative caste 
people had come hundreds of miles to at- 
tend it, and doubtless hundreds of rupees, 
if not thousands, were spent in feasting. 

One day some forty or fifty people arrived 
in ox-carts and alighted in the shelter of 
the trees that shaded our tent. They kept 
up a-din all day, and in the evening en- 
tered the town, headed by a brass band of 
a sort. They were water-carriers and had 
come a day’s journey by train and another 
by oxcart to celebrate the marriage of one 
of their number. The average wage of a 
water carrier is perhaps $2 or $3 a month. 
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Yet they would impoverish themselves by 
spending hundreds of rupees on these mar- 
riage festivities. 

I visited several times in the house of a 
Mahommedan there. His wife had been a 
helpless, crippled, diseased creature for years. 
She had died some forty days before our 
visit, and they were having the fourth feast, 
attended by some five hundred of their 
friends. 

In a village near by, where the head man 
is very friendly, he told us that his only 
son, a much too fat boy of about seventeen, 
was presently to be married, and he expect- 
ed to spend $600,000 on the wedding. This 
may seem exaggerated and incredible to 
your readers, but it is probably quite true. 

Another day we visited a village which 
looked big on the map. It was in a sad 
state of dilapidation. The head man, who 
is a collateral branch of the royal family 
of Ouderpore, hasan income of $5,000 a year, 
but his debts amount to $100,000, while the 
poor villagers of his estate have the last 
farthing ground out of them to satisfy the 
extravagant tastes of their feudal lord. 

One hears a great deal too much about the 
oppression and injustice of British rule in 
India. By far the heaviest of India’s bur- 
dens are self-imposed, and the keenest of 
her sorrows self-inflicted. 

Our next move was toward the east of 
Neemuch, a district we were unable to reach 
last year. 

On our arrival at the first camping place, 
twenty miles from Neemuch, the native of- 
ficials turned out to meet us and were most 
kind and friendly. One of them, a tall hand- 
some Panjabi, drawing a bow—at a venture 
surely—said in funny English: 

“T think you are Salvation Army.” 

I exclaimed with what gravity I could that 
we belonged to the mission at Neemuch, 
whereupon he seemed disappointed and said, 
“Oh, I see, just missionaries!” 

These gentlemen played a game they 
called foot ball! My husband told them 
about playing it in the snow at Manitoba 
college, and the tall man remarked—with 
solemn conviction—‘‘There would be some 
ships. 

I visited his wife and sister-in-law almost 
every day while we were at that place. The 
latter had been taught by a Zenana lady in 
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North India, and had a heart hunger for the 
truth. 

The wife was indifferent and extremely in- 
quisitive. On the occasion of my first visit, 
she told me what she thought of me, in the 
most unmistakeable language, for had she 
not been driven past our camping place the 
previous evening, and had she not with her 
own eyes, seen me comfortably seated on a 
box, while my husband and the other men 
put the tent up? 

In vain I explained that it was the custom 
among us to treat women with considera- 
tion and respect. It was a very bad custom 
and filled her with shame and indignation! 
A few days later she produced a camera 
and asked me to let her photograph me. 
The old and new are strangely mixed now- 
adays. 

The magistrate is a most intelligent man, 
a B. A. and L. L. B. of Bombay University. 
In religion probably nothing, for he drank 
tea with us at his own house—but his women 
folk are extremely orthodox and religious. 

His little boy, not yet four years old, came 
to the tent several times to see me. He is 
more or less of a prodigy. He repeated very 
nicely two English nursery rhymes, some 
Urdu poetry and several Sanskrit shlokas. 
He knows the English, Marathi and Urdu 
alphabets, and did his drill in most soldier- 
like fashion. 

One day, having lost our way, which is 
most easy to do, where there are mere tracks 
across country, we stumbled on the camp 
of a native official from Neemuch and went 
to say “Good morning.” 

With many apologies for the barrenness 
of his larder he entertained us, and refresh- 
ed us with hard boiled eggs, salt and al- 
monds—and while we sat under the trees, 
eating this simple fare in most primitive 
fashion, he told us about his brother, who, 
during the visit of the Prince and Princess 
of Wales to India, two years ago, acted as 
special guard in the ante-chamber of the 
Prince of Wales, so we felt ourselves quite 
in touch with Royalty! 

At this place there is a most interesting 
shrine to the small-pox goddess. It is sur- 
rounded by a hedge of iron tridents, and is 
quite a noted place of pilgrimage! 

Our next camp was at a place which in 
the long ago must have been of considerable 
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importance, for its dilapidated wall is, in 
one direction, fully two miles long. But a 
large part of the town is in ruins and is full 
of olJ temples, obscene symbols and State 
(native) supported priests. 

The water at this place was very bad and 
Wwe were afflicted with small boils, caused 
probably by the pollen of the beautiful trees 
under which we camped. 

Those who came to the tent during the 
first few days we were at Rampura were 
mostly Mahommedans, but latterly the Mar- 
athi pandits came and listened most atten- 
tively to the message. 

We determined to visit a village difficult 
of access, from our last camp; so we rose 
at 4 a. m. and set out in the cold with the 
stars to guide us. We lost ourselves and 
brought up at the end of a cattle path in the 
jungle. It was just dawn, and in spite of 
very warm clothing and fur-lined cloak, I 
was shivering with cold. A villager finally 
was found who conducted us to the road 
and we eventually reached the village and 
were well received. 

The smallness of our faith was rebuked, 
for the whole stock of Gospels, twenty-four, 
sold like hot cakes, and the people clamored 
for more. The school master bought a whole 
New Testament. 

We had heard that the people of this vil- 
lage had got the Gospel from Mr. Wilson 
some years ago, in a neighboring town, and 
that they read it, and would willingly hear 
more of it. So we went to them, and were 
well repaid the fatigue of the long and rough 
ride in the cold of early morning and the 
scorching heat of midday. It was hot indeed 
on the return. journey; garment after gar- 
ment was discarded, and two o’clock found 
us back in camp, hungry and tired and 
thirsty. 

We have camped this year in five different 
native States in the vicinity of Neemuch. 
Everywhere we found traces of the faithful 
work done in these remote villages by Mr. 
Wilson some years ago; everywhere we 
were treated with respect;—not only the 
poor but the rich had the Gospel preached 
to them. Fully six hundred Gospels were 
sold, besides hymn and other books. 

Half an hour ago, Mr. Mackay returned 
from a city two hours from here by rail. A 
few years ago they would have stoned Mr. 
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Wilson. To-day, Mr. Mackay and his help- 
er preached themselves tired and hoarse, 
and sold fifty-five Gospels. 

A gentleman in the political service was 
on the train with Mr. Mackay. He said: 
“One cannot say what it may be, but some- 
thing will happen in India within the next 
ten years.” God grant it may not be sedi- 
tion and bloodshed but the ushering in of 
the reign of the King of Righteousness. We 
wait and work and believe He shall reign 
whose right it is. 


——___— 


LETTER FROM HONAN. 
By Rev. ANDREW THOMPSON. 


Dear Dr. Johnson, 

The great event of last year was the four 
conference held at Wei hui last 
October. It was the first of the kind in this 
part of China. Christians from all parts of 
the field attended, the total number of dele- 
gates being about three hundred. 

This may compare unfavorably with the 
similar meetings at home, but it is still the 
day of small things in North Honan, and 
compared with a few years ago, what an 
advance! : 

The object of the Conference was to dis- 
cuss matters relating to the progress of the 
Christian church in Honan. Such questions 
as, church organization, evangelistic work, 
education, Christian literature, etc., -were 
discussed. 

The speakers were chosen both from 
among the missionaries and from the na- 
tive Christians. The latter acquitted them- 
selves nobly. The Chinese are naturally 
great talkers... They do not hesitate to 
speak in public. 

Passing over the discussions, I would like 
to say a word about some of those who are 
leaders among the Christians. 

One of the speakers was Chou Lao Chang. 
He has passed the seventy-year mark, and 
is the first baptized Christian of North Ho- 
nan. He heard the missionaries the first 
time they came to Honan, about eighteen 
years ago. At that time the foreigners were 
universally distrusted. He had heard about 
wonderful cures the foreign doctor had 
made, and anxiety to récover sight (he had 
been blind for six years with cataract in 
both eyes) overcame his suspicions. 


days’ 
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He was asked, he said, when he came, 
how long he had been blind, and fearing 
lest his case should be pronounced hopeless, 
he said two years, instead of six. He was 
operated on successfully. 

Afterwards he became interested in the 
Story these foreigners were telling about 
One who was the Light of the World, and 
in about two years’ time he and his wife 
were baptized. He afterwards learned to 
read and for many years has done good 
service. 

Another speaker was Ch’eng Bei Yueh. He 
has been “tried by fire’ and found not want- 
ing. In the terrible year 1900, when the 
missionaries fled for their lives, Ch’eng vol- 
untarily shared their peril that he might be 
of service to them. He accompanied them 
to Shanghai. He bears on his body ‘the 
marks of the Lord Jesus” in the form of 
scars of sword cuts and knife thrusts re- 
ceived at that time. \ 

Speaking on the same day, from the same 
platform, was another young man, Jong 
Chih Reu. In 1900 he was private secretary 
to an officer in the army, and far from be- 
ing on the side of the missionaries. He says 
that at that time, if the opportunity had been 
given he would have taken part in their 
massacre, for, like many more, he believed 
that they were the enemies of his country. 

He first came into contact with the Gos- — 
pel through a friend of his who was a mem- 
ber of his officer’s body guard, and who had 
shortly before heard the Gospel and bought 
a Bible while his regiment was in camp at 
Wei hwei. After he became a Christian he 
accepted the position of preacher at a lower 
salary than he had received in the army. 

He is a good student, and both eloquent 
and winsome in address. He gives promise 
of developing into a most effective worker. 

It was Sunday, the closing day of the 
Conference, whith marked it as a landmark 
in the history of the mission. Though the 
addresses had been good and the attention 
well maintained throughout, the mission- 
aries and some of the leading Chinese Chris- 
tians felt that one element was lacking, 
which detracted seriously from the success 
of the Conference. The spirit of the meet- 
ing seemed to have too much of complacent 
self-congratulation, and too little of an ear- 
nest facing of the task of evangelizing the 
field and hunger after the greater blessing. 
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The prayers were particularly disappoint- 
ing. There was no lack of men willing to 
lead in prayer, but one felt that what was 
said was more a studied effort after eloquent 
words than a cry of the heart to God. 

The missionaries had been meeting for 
prayer throughout the progress of the con- 
ference, with the particular thought in view 
of a more earnest prayer spirit among the 
Christians. 

When Saturday night came and there was 
no appearance of any change in the spirit 
of the meetings, very great disappointment 
was felt, and many spent most of that night 
in prayer rather than in sleep. 

It was at the early Sunday morning Chin- 
ese meeting that the change came. The les- 
son was a passage of Scripture that had al- 
ready strengthened the faith of more than 
one of us, Heb. ix: 11, etc. “Having there- 
fore, brethren, boldness to enter into the 
holiest of all by the blood of Jesus, .. .let 
us hold fast . . . without wavering. .. for 
He is faithful that promised,” etc. 

One of the hymns given out was,—‘I 
think of my sins,” etc. The leader of the 
meeting asked that before any one led in 
prayer, he should think of what that meant, 
and then, if any one wished to ask for for- 
giveness for a particular sin in a sentence 
prayer, he might do so. The leader himself 
led the way by confessing coldness in re- 
ceiving inquirers. 

It was not long before men were rising 
all over the assembly praying for forgive- 
ness. I never, in Canada, saw such a meet- 
ing. Prayer was going on simultaneously 
all over the tent, and yet there was nothing 
out of keeping with a service for the wor- 
ship of God. 

It was in the evening, at the consecration 
service, led by Mr. Clark, where what had 
been accomplished was most clearly seen. 
Men made confessions that must have cost 
them much. One of our formerly most 
trusted and successful helpers, who had 
done wrong and severed his connection with 
the mission, admitted that the fault was his 
own. He has since been restored to his po- 
sition. 

Jong, the young helper to whom I have 
referred before, said that he had been 
wavering for some time as to whether he 
would remain a preacher or enter some 
other more lucrative employment, but had 
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now finally decided to remain a preacher 
all his life. 

Another young man said that he had 
shortly before been offered a position in the 
army, but had made the same resolution as 
Jong, and so on, 

I fear that I fail to convey a just impres- 
Sion of what these things mean to us as 
missionaries, and to the Chinese Christians. 
It was the first time that they had ever 
come together from all parts of our Honan 
field, and the first sight they had got of 
their united strength. They have got a 
new impetus, a new view of what remains 
to be done and a new hope and enthusiasn. 
Since the meetings have closed, the Teports 
that have reached us from the native 
preachers in their tours are all in the same 
optimistic strain. They speak not only or 
increased pleasure in their work, but of new 
attentiveness and interest among the people. 

And what does it mean to us mission- 
aries? We have seen an illustration of how 
God answers prayer. We do not feel that 
the end has been attained, but rather that 
the direction has been pointed out ia which 
great results are to be attained in the near 
future. 

With that in view we now meet every 
day for a half hour of prayer, both for our- 
selves and for the native Christians. We 
are greatly encouraged by what we hear of 
the progress of the work in the field. And 
as if to confirm this comes the news of 
increased activity and interest at home. 


THE MOTIVE POWER. 


“T may not live a little, petty, self-centred _ 
life, because “The Love of Christ Constrain- 
eth Me’ to reach out and realize, in my be- 
ing, all that He calls me to be, 


I may not dwell at ease in my narrow 
tent, for “The Love of Christ Constraineth 
Me” to care for all who feel the weight of 
sin, the power of temptation, the press of 
struggle, the pain and bitterness of losses. 

I may not seek to perfect my own soul, 
just for the joys of a timeless heaven, for 
“The Love of Christ Constraineth Me” to 
find my joy in helping to bring the heaven- 
ly life into as many lives as possible. 

I may not wear a gloomy face or lose 
heart over the trials or evils of this present 
world, for the love of Christ Constraineth 
Me” to enter into the joy of service, the 
victory of faith, and the grandeur of life.” 
—Rufus M. Jones in “These Forty Years.” 
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SOME MEDICAL EXPERIENCES. 


Dr. John A. McDonald, of our South China 
Mission, tells in a recent letter of some of 
his experiences with the sick. 

“The first of the month I was called to a 
village near by to see @ woman who had 
taken opium to suicide. Realizing that 
haste was everything, I got my things to- 
gether and followed the man who had been 
sent for me. He could not, or would not, 
tell me anything, and all I could do was to 
run after him. 

As we neared the house several came out 
to meet us and I was ushered into a room 
full of men, women and children, most of 
whom were crying. 

They pointed to a bed on which lay the 
poor woman. It took but a glance to tell 
she was dead. I shook my head and told 
them all was in vain. 

Gradually they told me the whole story. 
She had taken the poison the night before, 
but they did not dare to send for me, and 
even had they wanted to they could not get 
across the ferry. Had I been called earlier 
I might have done some good. 

They asked me into the next house where 
to my surprise I found a little lad who had 
been brought to me the day before with 
pneumonia, I left orders as to what was to 
be done, and, if worse, to come for me. The 
children crowded around ine as I went out, 
and I got a cordial invitation to come back. 

No call came, two days later I went to 
see the child, knocked at the door and with 
difficulty got an answer. My first greeting 
was that the child was dead. It was from 
the father. He seemed broken-hearted. The 
child had died the day I was there. 

As I returned homeward my steps were 
not of the lightest. It was my first case 
in the village, and work thus for seemed 
undone. At least I felt so. But God per- 
mitted it, and so we trust and hope. 

Another sad case fell to my lot among the 
boat people. I had one patient who was 
threatened with consumption. Day after 
day I attended him and he did not seem to 
improve. Although nothing had been said 
about fee, one day they offered me their 
only child for my services. When I refused 
they still persisted, then I found out the 
reason; it was a little girl, and girls are not 
favorites in China. 
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A few weeks ago I was called to the city 
to see a man who had been sick for some 
time. I had little hope of being able to 
help him but did what I could. When it be- 
came evident that the end was near I told 
the friends. The poor man heard it and 
pleaded very earnestly for me to save his 
life. I had been unable to bring any one 
with me knowing the language well, to tell 
him about Christ, so I began in my own 
faltering way. As I told him the “old, old 
story,’ a cry came from him,—‘“If you only 
heal me I will believe.” He could not get 
past that point. With a few more words, 
and a few more verses from the Gospel 
of John, I left. The next night a relative 
came to tell me he was dead. 

This relative, with whom I had spoken 
on a previous occasion, showed a desire to 
become a Christian and promised to come 
to the house to learn more. 

On the morning of Jan. 25th, with the 
assistance of Dr. Jessie MacBean I per- 
formed my first operation since shifting 
our headquarters to Kongmoon. As yet our 
equipment is very poor and there is no ac- 
commodation for keeping patients, so we 
have to choose only minor work and such 
as will not prevent the patients from going 
home. 

The patient in this case was an old wo- 
man, gradually becoming blind from in- 
turned eye-lashes constantly scratching the 
surface of the eye. We were able to correct 
this, and feel sure that she will retain 
for a longer time what sight she has, and 
thus help to open the way for the Gospel 
in this new district. 

I attended recently a meeting of the Wesl 
River Medical Association, held at Tak 
Hing, the headquarters of the Reformed 
Presbyterian Church. The trip up the river 
was delightful. We spent one day in the 
discussion of noints that are common to our 
work here in the South. The papers were 
practical and instructive. From Dr. Wright, 
who has charge of the work in Tak Hing, I 
was able to learn much about itinerating 
and dispensary methods and hospital con- 
struction. 

In closing let me again ask for your unit- 
ed prayers that God may guide us in the 
opening of this new field and in the lan- 
guage. 
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A TRIP IN FORMOSA. 
A Gruesome Experience. 


e 
By OUR MIssIONARY, REV. Wm. GAULD. 


On the East coast of North Formosa, fac- 
ing the Pacific, are two plains, Gi-lan to the 
north, and south of that Ki-lai. In these 
two plains is the East Coast part of our 
mission. 

Between the plains is some fifty miles of 
mountainous country with precipitous 
shores. These mountains are inhabited by 
head hunters, wild and savage, 

The Ki-lai plain runs for about one hun- 
dred miles along the shore, and is from 
three to six miles wide. 

On October 20th, 1907, pastor Keh Hi-seen 
and I sailed from So-o, the port of the Gi- 
lan plain, for Ho-lien-kang, the northern 
port of the Ki-lai plain. 

A few months earlier, 5 April, Mr. Keh 
Hi-seen had been ordained a minister and 
set apart to superintend our work on this 
east coast. 

Before the Japanese took Formosa from 
China, in 1895, the trip south from So-o to 
the Ki-lai plain was difficult and dangerous, 
as it had to be made in small open boats 
along fifty miles of precipitous coast, with 
no refuge in a storm. 

Now, however, a Japanese shipping com- 
pany has established a steamer service 
around the Island of Formosa,: going both 
ways three times monthly. 

On page 228 of “Frou. Far Formosa,” Dr. 
G. L. Mackay describes his first visit to the 
Ki-lai plain in September, 1870. There were 
then very few Chinese in the plain, and the 
Pepohoan there were few and of uncertain 
residence. 

However, 2 number of Pepohoan Chris- 
tians from the Gi-lan plain, had moved down 
to the Ki-lai plain and started a colony, and 
applied to Dr. Mackay for an evangelist. 
But the difficulty of reaching and maintain- 
ing an outstation among a small and uncer- 
tain handful of Pepohoan was so great, and 
the need: for men in the more populous 
parts of North Formosa was so urgent, that 
for a time our work on the Ki-lai plain 
was given up. 

During the past few years, the Japanese 
authorities have offered inducements’ to 
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their Chinese subjects to move into this 
Ki-lai plain and colonize it. A few of the 


Chinese who have already settled there are 
Christians. These had several times peti- 
tioned our mission to send them a native 
evangelist. We sent one at the beginning of 
1907. Then, as already stated, Pastor Keh 
Hi-seen and myself, on the 20th of October, 
Sailed from So-o. The following day we 
reached the Ki-lai plain. 

When nearing So-o to take steamer, we 
saw signs of deep sorrow and learned that 
about nine o’clock that morning, a band of 
head-hunters had come down from the hills, 
and when they reached the plain had dou- 
bled around, and rushing into the midst of 
wood-cutters, who were at work at the base 
of the hills, had butchered eleven of them, 
and cut off their heads. These heads they 
bagged, and carried them back to their home 
in the hills. 

This slaughter took place within half a 
mile of the trolley: track, and within two 
miles of the port of So-o, whence we sailed. 

After the savages had left, relatives and 
friends ventured into the woods to search 
for their dead. Eleven headless bodies were 
found, of which we saw three carried past, 
slung to bamboo poles. It was a gruesome 
sight. 

The people on the plains near the moun- 
tains had been feeling comparatively safe 
for some time as the Japanese authorities 
had established a line of native border po- 
lice on the brows of the hills surrounding 
savage territory. These police were sup- 
posed to be able to keep back the savages, 
and thus to be efficient protection for the 
inhabitants of the plain. That morning, 
however, the savage- had passed twice, un- 
hurt, through this line of police. 

These head-hunters are savage and trea- 
cherous, and very difficult to reach by either 
friend or foe, because treacherous to both 
and because their mountain homes are so 
difficult of access. As yet no direct mission 
effort has been made to win these savages 
to Christ. 

We remained ten days on the Ki-lai plain; 
and were most of the time guests of Elder 
Niu, an earnest Christian, who with all his 
household, worships the true God. His 
household is composed of himself and his 
wife, three sons, two of whom are married, 
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several nephews and grandchildren a goodly 
number. One of the sons, named A-tho, 
acted as our uide. 

We several times conducted worship at the 
Pepohoan village of Ka-le-oan. At this 
place a few young people, both male and 
female, seemed to be making an earnest ef- 
fort to “add to their faith knowledge.” 
They were learning to read the Romanized 
vernacular, also learning to sing. 

I was told that the girls of this company, 
after they had been studying for several 
weeks, took a notion that this study would 
not be of much benefit to them, and that 
therefore they would give it up. They ar- 
gued that as they could never be preachers 
it was only waste of time for them to study. 

They were told that although they could 
not themselves become preachers, they 
might possibly become preachers’ wives, so 
they gave no more trouble and cheerfully 
applied themselves to study. 

We also several times conducted worship 
at Elder Niu’s house, attended by the family 
and neighbors, and on the eveniug of the 
last Sabbath there we dispensed the Sacra- 
ment of the Lord’s Supper, and also bap- 
tized several mer-bers of the Elder’s house, 
together with one or two others. 

One man who presented himself for bap- 
tism, I asked—‘‘How many wives have 
you?” 

“Two, one is Chinese, the other is a bar- 
barian wench.” 

Certainly we did not baptize him. We 
admonished him, but in the environment in 
which he was placed, he, no doubt, thought 
us over particular. He, like so many others 
in Formosa, has sinned without knowledge. 
God grant that those who sit in such black 
darkness may see great light. 

We walked twenty-five miles down the 
plain to the new settlement at Ba-di-ba-seh 
where we also conducted worship, and had 
interesting conversation with the few Chris- 
tians we met who are striving to make new 
homes for themselves. One of these prom- 
ised to build a small house for chapel pur- 
poses, and a second promised to provide it 
with benches, table, bed, etc., if we should 
send them an evangelist. As yet this colony 
is small, but those who are there think that 
year by year it will grow, and the number 
of Christians increase. 

The name Pepohoan is very familiar to 
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Canadian Presbyterians. It means ‘“‘level- 
plain-barbarian’’; and is the name given to 
those aborigines on the Gi-lan plain, and 
also at certain places on the West coast of 
Formosa, who had accepted Chinese rule, 
and adopted Chinese customs. They have 
now of course accepted Japanese rule. 
These Pepohoan have been largely evangel- 
ized. 

During our brief sojourn on the Ki-lai 
plain we visited several villages of another 
“Jevel-plain” aboriginal tribe, which is known 
as the Lam-si-hoan (south-side-barbarian). 
These Lam-si-hoan do not speak the same 
language as the Gi-lan Pepohoan; and, un- 
like the Pepohoan, they do not understand 
Chinese. We were told that there are 
in the country between Ka-le-oan and 
Ba-di-ba-seh seven or eight thousand Lam- 
si-hoan. : 

They are not head-hunters, they live at 
peace with their neighbors, and their vil- 
lages are easy of access. but as yet no 
Christian work has been done among them. 

I was greatly encouraged to note the 
manifest interest taken in this benighted 
tribe by Pastor Keh. We both felt that 
steps should be taken with as little delay 
as possible to evangelize the Lam-si-hoan. 

I suggested to Pastor Keh that it would 
be well for our North Formosa church to 
undertake this as their foreign mission 
work. He became much interested in this 
thought. The same thought independently 
suggested itself to others of our mission 
staff. 

Whoever undertakes this work must learn 
the Lam-si-hoan language, as it is the only 
language they understand. - 

The Lam-si-hoan are still in possession of 
large stretches of good arable land, which 
is not yet all brought under cultivation. 

If they would only learn habits of sus- 
tained industry, these people would not be 
poor. But morally they are a weak and de- 
eraded race. 

Still it is the duty of the Church to in- 
clude them in the Master’s commission. He 
who gave His life for them has commanded 
it. The weak of the earth are objects of His 
love. 

“He prayeth best who loveth best 

All things both great and small; 

For the dear God who loveth us, 

He made and loveth all.” 
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SOME TOURING INCIDENTS. 


By Rev. J. T. TAytor, INDIA. 


Dear Dr, Scott. 

Since returning to India last November 
we have been almost continuously under 
canvas, touring among the thousands of 
villages which lie within our special field of 
work. Morning and evening in the bazars, 


' talking with chance groups by the wayside, 


quietly opening up the Scriptures to the en- 
quirer who comes to the tent, selling books 
and tracts wherever we can,—thus the days 
are spent. 

Perhaps no work brings:one so closely 
into touch with native life as does this vil- 
lage preaching. Largely unaffected by the 
influence of European life one sees Hindu- 
ism as it is. 

A few days ago we chanced to arrive in 
a@ village while animal sacrifice was going 
on. A relative of the head man of the vil- 
lage was very sick, and having consulted the 
gods they were told that the sacrifice of a 
goat was necessary to appease the evil spirit 
who was vexing the sick man. We watched 
the proceedings. 

After many offerings of sorts to the priest, 
the goat was brought forward and with one 
stroke of a sword its head was severed from 
the body. It was then so placed that the 
blood flowed from it on to a small altar: 


the body was carried away to be eaten, 


We were somewhat impressed by the evi- 
dent sincerity of the worshippers, until the 
man with the sword came up and said:— 

“Sahib, I have a child very ill, will you 
please give me some medicine for it? 

“Why, we replied, “go and kill another 
goat, perhaps that will drive away the sick- 
ness.” 

But with a laugh, he replied, “Of what 
use is all this sacrifice?” 

India offers its animal sacrifices stil] and 
has no faith in them. What is the explan- 
ation? A corrupt priesthood; but even its 
power is waning. 

Some days later, we had a rather amusing 
experience in one of the larger towns. We 
had selected an open square and begun to 
sing our hymns and a crowd gathered. 

But some Mahomedans were disposed to 
be mischievous and drew off to a neighbour- 
ing street where they had evidently ar- 
ranged to break up our little meeting, for 
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presently a noisy procession came round the 
corner, shouting and gesticulating and came 
towards us. 

Taking in the situation, I concluded the 
best way was to use the weapon they least 
expected, so, ceasing our preaching, we 
turned toward the _ disturbers, saying: 
“Come, we’ll see what all this means,” and 
stood as interested spectators of their per- 
formance, 

This nonplussed them. They did not ex- 
pect us to be so interested in their per- 
formance and they began to look foolish, 
The result was that most of them gathered 
about us when we again began to speak and 
for half an hour we had as quiet and atten- 
tive an audience as we could desire. 

The Hindu loves to ask questions and in- 
terrupt. Some of this characteristic intro- 
duced into our Bible classes at home would 
bring joy to many a teacher’s heart. But 
in the bazar we cannot allow unlimited 
questionings. Sometimes, however, they 
open the door to a practical demonstration 
of Christian truth. 

After speaking for some time on the “way 
of Salvation,’ one interrupted with the 
question :— 

“But why do you come to show us your 
way? We have our way of salvation and 
its all one, there is no difference, we are 
all travelling on the one way, after. all.” 

“Oh,” I said, “is that so. then come. I'll 
worship with you in your temple to-day.” 

But this was too much. To have me set 
foot in their temple would have meant its 
defilement, Theoretical truth is one thing, 
its practical application is quite another 
matter. The Hindu mind does not feel the 
need of applying theoretical truth. But the 
crowd saw the inconsistency. 

Our tour has been of special interest be- 
cause of the spirit of enquiry met with so 
often. At one centre where we camped, 
eight men came from a distant village to 
ask me to go to their village and teach 
them the “Truth of God.” 

At another place, fifteen men came at 
night, afraid to come by day, and for two 
hours heard with much eagerness the Gos- 
pel story. 

In the seventy odd villages which we have 
preached in during the past three months 
we have only once been refused a hearing 
and even there some followed us out of the 
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village and listened by the roadside. Some 
of these villages have been visited only 
cuce, most of them twice, and all the larger 
places have been repeatedly visited as we 
make these our base of operations, camping 
sometimes for two weeks at a centre. 

Miss Weir, with a native Christian wo- 
man as helper, has accompanied Mrs. Tay- 
lor and myself on tour and we find it a 
great help to co-ordinate the two branches 
of work. 

Our one regret is that the hot season will 
necessarily interrupt this department of our 
work for some time. 


LETTER FROM KOREA. 
By Rrv ALEX, R. Ross, 
Song Chin (Joshin), Korea, 21 Jan., 1908. 


Dear Mr. Heine, 

Four weeks ago, Dr. Grierson and I, with 
pack ponies and Koreans, set out for Tan 
Chun, a place 90 li (30 miles) from here. 
The doctor intended performing a surgical 
operation on one of the Christians there 
and then going on to Yea Dong, a small 
coast village, to hold a “Class” in Bible 
study and singing for our Christians. 

After travelling 25 li we came to a difficult 
mountain pass. No horses had been over it 
since a heavy snow storm of two weeks 
previously, and we soon found the climb- 
ing very hard. Our horses got into some 
bad places and there was danger of their 
upsetting the loads over the steep hill. The 
Koreans then took off the loads from the 
ponies and carried them on their backs, But 
finally we had to give it up owing to the 
deep snow and reluctantly returned to Song 
Chin. 

Two days later we set out for Yea Dong 
direct to hold the “Class.” Though it is 
only fifty li from here it is by no means 
easy to reach, as one has to climb seven- 
teen mountain passes which would likely 
average three hundred feet in height. Dr. 
Grierson’s pony at one time lost its footing, 
and slid a short way, coming very near 
going clear down a steep place. After a 
good day’s tramping we reached Yea Dong 
and put up at the church leader’s house. 

We were well off in having the use of 
two rooms, though their size was only 8 x 7 
feet and about 8 feet in height. There were 
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papers from Canada which made it very 
home-like; such papers as ‘“‘Hast and West,” 
“Jewels,” ete. The doctor had some time 
before given these to the church leader, so 
it was a case of “cast thy bread upon the 
waters,’’ ete. 

The leader has a bright little daughter of 
about seven whom he has taught to write 
difficult words in Chinese characters, She 
has for a slate a small wo den box with the 
sides cut down low and containing sand and 
she draws the character with a stick. After 
writing a word she simply shakes the sand 
up and has a clean u:face for the next, 

The “Class” lasted eight days and was at- 
tended by about twenty-seven men and 
boys, a few women coming in the evenings. 
During the mornings and afternoons Dr. 
Grierson taught the Ten Commandments 
and I singing, and in the evening he spoke 
on the subjects for the week of prayer. 

When I used a tuning-fork, striking it on 
the table, holding it up to my ear and hum- 
ming over some notes, it was too much for 
the, gravity of some of the Korean youths. 

During the class, Dr. Grierson secured 
promises from the Koreans, he adding a 
little to it, for the salary of a Christian 
teacher there. When some of our Christian 
boys go to heathen schools, and so run 
much risk spiritually, we bless God for 
every Christian Korean teacher secured. 

Hight joined the church during the 
“class,” increasing the number of church 
members who were residing in Yea Dong at 
the time by 100 per cent. This percentage 
is not uncommon in Korea. Usually Chris- 
tians are catechumens for six months be- 
fore being admitted to church membership. 

Pray for us. 


THE REVIVAL IN KOREA.. 


In the revival that has lately swept 
through Korea, it is estimated that last 
year 90,000 people threw away their idols 
and turned to Christ. In some cases entire 
villages. have come into the light of the 
Gospel. 

At Pyeng Yang—a city in the north, hav- 
ing a population of 60,000—a marvellous 
Spiritual transformation iS in progress. 
When Dr. Underwood went there some fif- 
teen years ago there was scarcely a Chris- 
tian in the city. To-day there are twelve 
large churches under Presbyterian auspices, 
and others of the Methodist body. 
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GLIMPS.S OF FORMOSAN LIFE. 
By our Missionary, Mrs. Dr. FERGUSON. 


For a long time after coming to such a 
place as this, everything is so strange—so 
very different from at home, that one 
hesitates to express an opinion to-day, lest 
to-morrow he see the matter in a new 
light. But now many things which at 
first were incomprehensible have gradually 
become easier to understand. We are be- 
coming more familiar with the language and 
customs of the people. 

When they come, as they do almost 
daily, sometimes a score or more of them 
at once, they need little entertainment 
other than to be allowed to wander over 
the house, and ‘“‘look see” as they call it. 

Everything is wonderful to them, the pic- 
tures on the walls, the photographs, the 
cards and calendars, all decorations of 
every sort are admired, and they remark to 
one another how very clever the i-seng 
niu (doctors wife), must be to have 
made these things. Of course, I hasten to 
explain that I did not wake these cards, 
calendars, ete. etc. : 

Then the wonder is greater than ever, be- 
cause, if I did not make them, how came I 
to have them. They are expert at needle- 
work and make almost every article they 
possess, including their shoes. 

Then our furniture is a puzzle to them. 
For example, they have no need of a dining 
table, each member of the family taking 
his own bowl of rice, and his chop sticks, 
and sitting on his feet anywhere he likes, 
in doors or out, to eat. A servant we have, 
regularly perches himself thus on the 
rounded slippery edge of a large water tank 
in the yard, and eats his rice, with as 
happy and peaceful a countenance as if 
there was no law of gravitation. 

They wonder at our beds, bedclothes, and 
pillows, all much too soft for them. They 
spread a piece of straw matting on the 
boards, and their beds are ready for occu- 
pation. In cold weather, of course, they 
use a covering, a sort of thick wadded com- 
forter. But their pillows are so small and 
so hard. The mere sight of them almost 
cramps one’s neck. 

A poor woman was operated on one day 
a few months ago, and as there was no 
other place to put her, we gave her a 
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small room adjoining our house. We tried 
to make her bed comfortable, and wished 
to give her one of our own pillows, but dis- 
covered that she could not rest on it. I 
made one just to her liking, by taking a 
Strong tin can, cylinder shaped, about nine 
inches long and five in diameter, and wrap- 
ping a piece of cloth about it. 

They love to examine our clothes, giving 
us credit for making them all. Our hats 
are a marvel to them, they wear no hats. 
Their women adorn their hair profusely 
With flowers, natural and artificial, and with 
gilt ornaments and pins. In winter, how- 
ever, they wear, in addition, an ornamented 
cloth band across the forehead, while the 
men protect their shaven heads with small 
scull caps. 

One article of our clothing, however, viz., 
our boots and shoes, they evidently do not 
admire much, they are far too large for 
their taste, but with characteristic reluct- 
ance to say anything that might offend, 
they keep silent on that subject. 

Before coming here, I used to tire some- 
what of all that was said and written about 
foot-binding among the Chinese, and used 
to wonder that missionaries and travellers 
took so much notice of this one custom, 
when almost every other custom should 
have appeared equally strange. 

But I do not wonder now. Almost every 
other sight and sound has become familiar, 
but the bound feet, never. Every day they 
are a fresh shock and fresh offence to the 
eye. They are supposed to be an indica- 
tion of wealth, of leisure, and of pure 
moral character, but in reality they are no 
indication whatever of these very desirable 
things. 

If the owner be a woman of wealth, then, 
to be sure, the baund feet is not such a sad 
sight for then she has practically no need 
of feet. If she leave her house, which the 
aristocratic woman rarely does, she is car- 
ried in a sedan chair. If she requires to 
take a few steps from her chair, she is 
supported on either side by a servant. A 
woman thus unable to walk alone, is con- 
sidered a very fine lady indeed. 

But it is unspeakably sad when the wo- 
man is compelled to toil for her daily 
bread. Daily we see these women hobbl- 
ing around, perhaps cutting faggots by the 
roadsides, and hauling home great  bun- 
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dles of them to do the family cooking, or 
perhaps begging from door to door, for 
food. 

Sometimes when women become Christ- 
tian, they try to unbind their feet, but 
this is hardly possible, as in the pro- 
cess of binding, the bones are broken or 
crushed, so that the foot is utterly useless, 
when the support of the tight bandage is 
removed. 

Another loathsome custom is to allow 
the finger-nails to grow very long, perhaps 
two or three inches. This is intended to 
show that the individual 1s so rich, that 
he or she need do no manual labor. AS 
these nails are seldom, if ever, brushed or 
cleaned in any way, you can easily imagine 
what they look like. 

One afternoon in early summer, the 
birthday of one of the gods was celebrated 
in an open field near our home. It is an 
annual affair and is called the “Ke he” 
(passing through fire) feast. It was a 
queer sight. A pile of burning coal, per- 
haps twenty feet long, and ten feet wide, 
was laid about two feet deep on the 
ground. This coal was not red or glowing, 
but yet so hot that when the paper money, 
mock money, of the worshippers was 
thrown upon it, it immediately took fire 
and burned up. 

A number of sedan chairs, containing 
images of the god, with offerings of flowers 
and food, were carried round and round 
the fire, now slowly, now swiftly, until the 
bearers were ready to fall from exhaustion, 
and all the time, drums and other musical 
instruments kept up a hideous noise. 

A priest walked around the pile, halting, 
now and then, with crossed feet, to ad- 
dress the evil spirits which were supposed 
to be hovering near, and finally driving 
them away by cracking a whip upon the 
ground, 

Then a young boy, wearing a scarlet 
skirt and with his long black hair stream- 
ing over his naked shoulders, raced and 
danced himself into the frenzy considered 
necessary in order to be able to convey 
the message of the gods to the people. 
The message was one of anger, and this was 
confirmed a few minutes later when the 
bearers of the sedan chairs made their 
dash through the fire. 

One, two, three chairs 


passed safely 
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through, but the last, the most gorgeous of 
all, borne by eight men, was just about half 
way through, when one of the front bearers 
lost his footing in the deep, soft coal, 
Stumbled and fell, causing his companions 
to stagger for a moment, and the chair, 
urged on by the four men behind crashed 
down on him, burying him out of sight. 

But in a twinkling, it was up, and he on 
his feet again, and they all sped away like 
the wind, to doctor the burns and bruises 
on their poor naked feet and limbs. 

The crowd dispersed with sad _ hearts, 
the god was angry with them, and unless 
they could appease him, they would have 
bad fortune for a whole year. We heard 
some time after that the feast had been 
held again, this time with better success. 

We are hoping for great things from the 
medical work, and have reason to hope, for 
already, though we have no hospital, and. 
no accommodation but one poor dispensing 
room in Mr. Gauld’s back yard, yet a large 
number have already been gathered in. 
For although the doctrine of the true God 
may not attract them, yet they are attract- 
ed by free medical treatment which re- 
lieves their poor suffering bodies. 

I never look at the wretched crowd ga- 
thered around the dispensary door, without 
thinking of the days when just such a throng, 
the deaf, the dumb, the blind, the maimed, 
the halt, the palsied and the lepers, sur- 
rounded Jesus, the Great Physician, giving 
Him no leisure to eat or to sleep, and O 
wonderful story, “He healed them all.’ 


There is no limit of time in the commission 
which Christ gives to His church. He does 
not tell His disciples that they are to teach 
and preach for one century, for five cen- 
turies or twenty centuries and then pause. 
The one thing for them to do is to go and 
keep on going; to preach and keep on 
preaching. The commission is universal 
and perpetual. The limit of space is the 
globe itself. The “limit of time” is all the 
time there is. Until the end of the world 
is reached, the commission runs, “Go ye, 
therefore, and disciple all nations.”—Henry 
Van Dyke. 


The virtue of a man is measured, not by 
extraordinary exertions, but by every day 
conduct.—Pascal, : 
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MACKAY OF FORMOSA. 
By Rev J. L. Murray, D.D., KINCARDINE. 


“The Canada Presbyterian Church” had 
been carrying on mission work among the 
Indians of the Northwest for many years 
before undertaking work in foreign lands. 
But many were hearing the ‘‘Macedonian 
Cry’ from regions beyond and felt that 
the time had come for more extended 
operations. 

In 1871 a young theological graduate, whose 
heart was touched with the fire of heaven, 
offered the church his services as foreign 
missionary. His offer was accepted. The 
selection of a mission field was left largely 
to his own discretion. He chose the Nor- 
thern part of the island of Formosa. The 
missionary was the Rev. George Leslie 
Mackay, a native of Zorra in Oxford County, 
Ontario. 

He was born, March 2ist, 1844, and 
reared in a pious family belonging to the 
congregation of the late and venerable Rev. 
Donald McKenzie—a congregation which 
has furnished scores of ministers to the 
Presbyterian Church. He became a Chris- 
tian in early youth, and pursued his studies 
for the ministry in Knox College, Toronto, 
and in Princeton Seminary, New Jersey. 

In his college days he showed the same 
zeal, devotedness and undaunted courage 
which made him so conspicuous a figure 


among the missionaries of our day. Those 
who knew him best then, were not sur- 
prised at the chivalrous martyr spirit which 
he uniformly displayed in his subsequent 
career. He was associated with the writer 
of this paper in distributing tracts, visit- 
ing the poor, gathering neglected negro 
children into Sabbath Schools, and in 
preaching in the “tramp-house” in Prince- 
ton, and he was always zealous and self- 
denying in his efforts, fervid in his utter- 
ances and buoyant and hopeful in the midst 
of discouragement and abuse. 

Formosa, his chosen field of labor, is a 
large island which then belonged to China 
and is ninety miles from the main land. 
It is nearly two hundred and fifty miles 
long and eighty miles wide. The eastern 
side (with the exception of a narrow mar- 
gin along the coast) is still inhabited by 
the Aborigines, a race of savages number- 
ing about a million. The English Presby- 
terian Church was already doing mission 
work in the Southern part of the Island, 
but in the West and North, the Gospel was 
wholly unknown. 

Just thirty-six years ago, our missionary, 
Dr. Mackay, landed at Tamsui, a _ treaty 
port on the Northwest coast of the Island. 
He rented a small house which the owner 
had intended to use as a stable, and at 
once began the study of the language. So 
rapid was his progress, that in eight 
months he began to preach the Gospel to 
the Chinese in their own tongue. 

But malignant persecutions began as 
soon as he entered the place, and his ob- 
ject became known. The deluded idolators 
would intrude on his privacy in his cheer- 
less home, jibe at him, jostle up against 
him, spit in his face and otherwise aggra-~ 
vate and maltreat him, in the hope of 
driving the “foreign devil,’ as they called 
him, out of the Island. They even turned 
lepers into his room to come into contact 
with him. All this he endured with a 
degree of Christian patience and forbear- 
ance which the idolators could not under- 
stand, 
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The: ring-leader in these persecutions 
was a young man of powerful physique 
and of high mental endowments, whose 
name was Ahoa. But Ahoa was soon 
struck with the forgiving spirit of this fol- 
lower of Jesus, and asked for a private in- 
terview with him. This, of course, Was 
cordially granted. Many private interviews 
followed. The Spirit of God was preparing 
the heart of Ahoa for the reception of the 
Gospel. He became the first Christian 
convert im northern Formosa. Then the 
once foremost persecutor became the fore- 
most helper. His splendid talents as 
thinker, orator, administrator and leader 
of men were thrown, without reserve, into 
the service of his new Master. 

The rapid increase of converts which fol- 
lowed has seldom been equalled in modern 
missions. The year after our missionary 
landed in Formosa, he reported “five con- 
verts from heathenism baptized, numerous 
inquirers, a little chapel built by the na- 
tives for public worship and the privilege 
of addressing audiences frequently counted 
by hundreds, who listened with attention 
to the message of salvation.’ Amd the 
work advanced year by year at an almost 
uniform rate of progress, until the number 
of converts ran up into thousands. 

But Satan would not allow this work of 
grace to advance without opposition. The 
so called: ‘literati’ followed our missionary 
from village to village to interrupt him in 
his preachings, to embarrass him by their 
ridicule and confute him by their argu- 
ments. “Right or wrong,’ the says, “I 
was determined to fight out the battle with 
them, and studied night after night and 
went forth in the day time to meet them. 
In a few months I could not get a man in 
North Formosa who wished to discuss Con- 
fucianism or Christianity with me.” 

But there was persecution from another 
quarter. He says “I could not get away 
from the house without six or a dozen 
soldiers being close after me, and could 
scarcely spend a night away from the fort 
without several sleeping outside the house 
in which I chanced to take up my abode. 
“I was not long here until foul placards 
were posted up in many places represent- 
ing me as the Queen’s agent, to pluck out 
eyes, etc., and send them to England to 
manufacture opium out of them. My life 
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was threatened many times and every con- 
ceivable obstruction was put in my way.” 

But the most thrilling of our missionary’s 
experiences, he has never reported to the 
Foreign Mission Committee nor to the 
press. He kept up a constant correspond- 
ence with the writer since the commence- 
ment of his mission labors, and a few ex- 
tracts from his letters will not be out of 
place. In one of his earlier letters he says: 

“IT started from Tamsui with my first 
convert and a burden bearer. We proceed- 
ed on our way eastward, singing and 
preaching in every village on the road. In 
the afternoon the rain began to descend in 
torrent, and I took off my shoes, rolled 
up my trousers and went on. Night came 
on and forthwith we procured torches, and 
after taking some rice, set off again. 

At a turn in the road, several Chinese 
rushed out from behind tall grass, each 
armed with a long club. They were just in 
the act of bringing down their clubs on 
my head, when I said, ‘kill me if you like 
but remember you must give an account to 
my Master who is in heaven.’ Instantly 
they drew back and disappeared among the 
grass and bushes.” 

Numerous plots were formed to waylay 
and murder him. Concerning one of these 
he was informed and put on his guard. 
“But,” he says, ‘I determined to go about 
my Master’s business should death be the 
result. On the road I met very suspicious 
looking characters who turned round and 
began to follow me. I told them I was 
the servant of the Most High God and 
feared neither man nor devil, and if they 
intended mischief, to be prepared for their 
reckoning. Immediately they were thrown 
into confusion and began to quarrel among 
themselves. I interfered to pacify amd re- 
concile them. My conduct amused and 
pleased them and they allowed me to go on 
my way unharmed.” 

Many more instances of an equally thrill- 
ing character are reported in his private 
correspondence. These will suffice as speci- 
mens to show the kind of life he lived dur- 
ing the first few years of his residence in 
Formosa and algo to show his perfect fear- 
lessness in the midst of dangers and his 
Willingness to die in his Master’s service at 
a moment’s notice. The effect on the 
natives was almost magical. If his patience 
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and forgiveness won their admiration his 
dauntless courage and perfect equanimity in 
the face of death overawed them and led 
many of them for a time to regard him as 
more than human. 

But not only was the missionary him- 
self subjected to various forms of persecu- 
tion, but, as usual the first converts were 
great sufferers also. In a private letter he 
tells that a native helper and two others 
were beheaded by the savages, and in the 
Assembly’s report of 1874 we read that 
“thirty armed men went to a convert’s 
dwelling, broke the door, beat his wife, 
mother and sister, dragged himself about 
the room and finally left him for dead. 
The house of another worshipper Was en- 
tered by forty soldiers who ransacked the 
whole place and snatched an infant from 
its mother’s arms and trampled it to 
death.” 

The Christian converts in his mission 
showed the same heroic spirit under per- 
secution which made himself so con- 
Spicuous a figure. 
August, 1875, he writes: “Some of them 
slept in dark dens with me and roamed 
through the woods among savages with 
me. Some of them stood by me when the 
heathen threatened to break my head. 
Some of them waded through torrents of 
water and scaled mountains and braved 
many perils by my side.” 

Regarding Dr. Mackay’s method of work- 
ing the mission field, it is needless to Say 
that he departed from the course usually 
In a pri- 
vate letter dated, Januany, 1874, he says, “I 
determined from the first day I came to 
Formosa to give my attention to the train- 
ing of young men who would embrace the 
Gospel so as to have them at hand to go 
forth whenever the Lord would make an 
opening. This no one advised me to do, 
and I saw no one doing it.” 

But there was a practical difficulty in 
the way. How could he conduct a 
school in which gifted young converts 
would be trained for the ministry and still 
continue to make his frequent dashing 
movements as itinerating missionary all 
over the north of the Island. 

He solved the problem by simply taking 
his students with him in his various tours 
and teaching them by the way. His plan 


In a private letter dated 
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resembled that of the Great Teacher Him- 
self. While he and his students would be 
walking from place to place, or resting or 
eating their rice together, under cover or 
in the open air, he would be imparting to 
them instruction of the most important and 
practical kind. No one now questions his 
wisdom in pursuing this course. 

Further, while Dr. Mackay’s special work 
was preaching the everlasting Gospel to 
sin-sick souls, he did not forget to relieve 
bodily sufferings. “Heal the sick’ was a 
part of the commission of the Great Healer. 
Even before the erection of the hospital 
there, he and his native helpers dispensed 
medicines to thousands of patients every 
year. A small hhospital soon ‘became a ne- 
cessity. A more commodious, and substan- 
tial building was erected in the year 1879. 
Through the generosity of Mrs. Mackay of 
Windsor, Ont., the funds for the erection 
and equipment of the “Mackay Hospital’ 
were furnished, and in February, 1880, it 
was in full operation. 

The work in all its departments had now 
attained to such proportions that the assist- 
ance of an ordained medical missionary be- 
came necessary even before the erection of 
the Mackay Hospital. The Rev. J, B. 
Fraser, M.D., who had just graduated in 
theology as well as in medicine, offered his 
services, and they were gladly accepted. 
He landed at Tamsui in January, 1875. Dr. 
McKay’s joy knew no bounds when, joined 
by a Christian fellow-laborer from Canada. 

Dr. Fraser’s first impressions of Dr. Mac- 
kay and his work were most favourable, as 
may be seen by an extract from one of his 
letters, dated a few weeks after his arrival. 
He says: “Mackay was delighted to see 
us, and no wonder. I suppose no one will 
ever, or can ever know through what he 
has come during the last three years. He 
will never tell the story with his own lips, 
but piece by piece I am picking it up from 
One source and another and marvelling that 
he is alive and of a sound mind.” At the 
time of Dr. Fraser’s arrival just three 
three years ,after that of Dr. Mackay, there 
were six chapels opened and two more on 
the way. 

Dr. Fraser’s valuable services were. not 
destined to be of lomg continuance in For- 
mosa. Before the end of his third year, he 
was suddenly bereaved of his beloved wife 
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and helpmeet, and compelled to return to 
Canada with his motherless children, the 
youngest a mere infant. 

Early in 1880 the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee invited Dr. Mackay and his wife to 
come to Canada for a year’s rest. At this 
time Queen’s University conferred on him 
the well deserved degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity. Dr. Mackay visited his native land 
presumably to enjoy a period of well-earn- 
ed rest. But rest was foreign to his na- 
ture. He travelled almost incessantly 
throughout the bounds, of the church, ad- 
vocating the claims of the benighted hea- 
then, especially those of his beloved For- 
mosa. 

He was greeted with immense audiences 


wherever he appeared. Scores of thou- 
sands in Canada were thrilled with his 
electric appeals and were made to feel 


ashamed of their own apathy and luke- 
warmnhess and of their small contributions 
for the enlightenment of the heathen. As 
he appeared before audiences of average 
professing Christians, who were just as 
responsible for evangelizing the world as 
he was, and spoke to them in that pungent, 
fervid, fearless manner which showed that 
the fire of heaven was glowing within him, 
his eyes flashing and his whole frame all 
a quiver with emotion, the effect was thrill- 
ing and almost magical. Afresh missionary 
spirit was awakened throughout the church 
and it bore immediate fruits in greatly in- 
creased liberality. The momey at the dis- 
posal at the Foreign Mission Committee 
was more than doubled in two years. 

Another of the fruits of Dr. Mackay’s 
visit to our country was the munificent gift 
from the Presbyterians of his native county 
(Oxford) of a sum sufficient for the build- 
ing of “Oxford College,” a commodious and 
substantial edifice with all the appliances 
for a seat of learning which the circum- 
stances then required. 

In December, 1881, Dr. Mackay with his 
wife and child arrived again in Formosa. 
He was rejoiced to find that all the con- 
verts had proved faithful during his ab- 
sence. His return was the signal for gene- 
ral rejoicings throughout all the twenty 
stations of his mission field. It gave fresh 
impetus to the work. About this time the 
news was flashed over the wires that “two 
thousand Aborigines cast away their idols 
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and expressed a desire to follow the God 
of Hosts.” 

But a dark cloud was gathering over 
Formosa. In 1884 the French were at war 
with China. In October, French soldiers 
bombarded Tamsui and Kelung. The com- 
plication of affairs which followed the in- 
vasion caused an additional strain upon 
the missionary’s already overtaxed consti- 
tution. A short cessation from labor and 
a change of climate became a necessity. As 
he thimself says;—‘‘There was a burden 
laid upon my soul which only He who 
knows all can ever know.” He left for 
Hong Kong, expecting to get back by the 
Same steamer on her return trip. 

This proved to be impossible. Tamsui was 
blockaded and he could not by argument or 
persuasion induce those in authority to al- 
low him to return. He was obliged to be 
absent from Formosa for several months. 
He writes:— 

“The work had mever been in a more 
prosperous condition than in 1884, just be- 
fore the bombardment of Kelung. There 
were thirty-five chapels with as many na- 
tive preachers, twenty-six students in the 
College and thirty-seven girls in the school 
at Tamsui. Upwards of one thousand had 
been baptized and on the whole the people 
were never more friendly and well dis- 


. posed.’ The arrival of the French changed 


the whole aspect of affairs. At once con- 
verts became objects of suspicion and hat- 
red. Head men who had concealed their 
hatred before, came now to the front and 
stirred up the masses. Villains living on 
the border-land near the savages combined 
to plunder, and almost with the first out- 
break levelled seven chapels to the ground, 
looted the houses of the converts and beat 
many of them.” 

But the heart of our missionary was un- 
daunted, and his faith in God as firm as 
ever. He wrote, ‘‘Let there not be in Can- 
ada a single word of discouragement, not 
one word of fear or sentimental pity. Ra- 
ther let there be a healthy, robust and vi- 
gorous faith in Him who leads forth to 
victory. God, our God, will do His part. 
Then let us pray and do our best, waiting 
for the salvation of the Lord.” 

The cloud soon disappeared. The pray- 
ers of the missionaries were answered, and 
they were enabled to returm to their work. 
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They were overjoyed to find that all the 
converts had proved faithful throughout 
the trying ordeal. All the Stations were 
soon visited. Chapels were rebuilt and 
damages repaired. It is worthy of men- 
tion that through Dr. Mackay’s influence, 
the Chinese government granted the sum 
of twelve thousand dollars to compensate 
the losses sustained in the war. 

Since that time the work has prospered 
even more than before, as the following 
figures will show. While in 1881, the year 
which Dr. Mackay spent in Canada, there 
were twenty chapels and three hundred 
church members, and in 1884, at the time 
of the bombardment, there were thirty-five 
chapels and one thousand one hundred and 
twenty-eight church members, five years 
later there were fifty chapels, nearly three 
thousand church members, two native or- 
dained pastors, fifty native preachers, be- 
sides “Oxford College,’ the Girls’ College, 
and the hospital, in full working order. For 
all this let God be praised, and not Dr. 
Mackay and his fellow workers. Such was 
his desire as repeatedly expressed in his 
private letters. A few extracts will show 
the spirit of the man: 

January, 1874: “I tell you my dear bro- 
ther, I feel ashamed when I think of the 
little I am doing for Jesus. I feel asham- 
ed when I think of the imperfections and 
spots of every day’s work. But the Lord 
is good and will forgive all our sins and 
short-comings.” 

August, 1875: “Tell me, dear brother, if 
God has not blessed my poor services. I 
know He has. Let Him be praised! Let 
Him be praised! I am nothing but a poor 
miserable sinner. God forgive me for un- 
faithfulness. He will forgive and accept 
me, though unworthy.” 

January, 1876. “It is not I who accom- 
plished it. No! I feel every day how un- 
faithful Iam. Still God blesses. It is all of 
free grace.” 

January, 1879: “The work here thas pros- 
pered greatly in my hands, but don’t, ob 
don’t, I beseech you, do me the injustice to 
think that I accomplished it. I think less 
and less of myself every day.” 

__ There quotations from private letters will 
suffice to show that our senior missionary 
in Formosa desired to put the crown upon 
the right head and _ that, self-distrustful, 


through the furnace. 
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he labored in his Master’s strength for his 
Master’s glory. “He that humbleth himself 
shall be exalted.’ ” 

In 1895, Dr. Mackay and his family re- 
visited Canada on furlough. He was re- 
ceived with unbounded enthusiasm through- 
out the length and breadth of the church. 
The highest honor in the gift of the church 
was bestowed upon hhim in his being elect- 
ed by the unanimous voice of the presby- 
teries as Moderator of the General As- 
sembly. 

Before returning to resume his arduous 
labors he published a book, entitled, ‘From 
Far Formosa,” which will long be regard- 
ed as a classic. in the missionary literature 
of the Church. 

But during the Doctor’s absence, unex- 
pected changes had taken place in the 
Kast. War broke out between China and 
Japan, one of the results of which was 
that Formosa was ceded to Japan. During 
the war much confusion prevailed in ‘tthe 
Island, and the church had again to pass 
Many Christians suf- 
fered martyrdom. “During 1895 and 1896 
the mission suffered by death and removals, 
a loss of seven hundred members.” 

When Dr. Mackay and his family re- 
turned to their beloved Formosa great was 
the rejoicing throughout all the mission 
stations. He says: “Everywhere we re- 
ceived an unboumded welcome from the 
Chinese and Pe-po-hoan converts and non- 
converts. In several places bands of music 
met us long distances from the villages 
and towns and escorted us into them.” 

Not long after Dr. Mackay’s return he be- 
gan to feel symptoms of a throat affection 
which caused little anxiety at first, but 
which became chronic and ultimately de- 
voloped into malignant ulcers. All that 
medical skill could do failed to effect a 
cure. A cablegram received on June 2, 
1901, announced the death of our devoted 
missionary. So closed the splendidly suc- 
cessful career of one of the foremost mis- 
Sionaries of the nineteenth century. His 
record will be read with deep interest for 
centuries to come. 

It is worthy of mention that Dr. Mackay’s 
wife, one of his earliest converts, is a de- 
voted, heroic Christian woman. Her assi- 


duous efforts in teaching in the Girls’ Col- 


lege and in her visiting tours among‘ the 
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stations have been of great value. She and 
their two daughters and one son survive 
him. The two daughters are the wives of 
two native ministers. The son is now in 
training in Knox College, with a view to 
taking up missionary work in his native 
land. 

Various elements contributed to Dr. 
Mackay’s success. He thoroughly identified 
himself with the people, adopting as far as 
he could, their mode of living, in dress, 
food, etc, and treating them as equals 
whom he respected and loved. His intense 
zeal and flaming devotion and constant self- 
sacrifice on their behalf at first amazed 
them and then won their confidence and 
affection. This, by the blessing of God, 
helped to secure a way for his Gospel mes- 
sage to their hearts. 

When they saw that lone man, away 
from home and friends, travelling umder 
the broiling sun or torrents of rain, or wad- 
ing through floods of water, often at night 
having to sleep in the open air or in a hut, 
frequently suffering from fever or priva- 
tion and for a long time exposed daily to 
a martyr’s death, they could not but see 
written of his character in letters which 
needed no magnifying glass to read them, 
“Not of this world.” But above all the 
elements contributing to his success must 
be placed his unfailing faith in the Saviour 
who commissioned him. He felt that God’s 
Word would not return to him void and 
that success was as sure as the promise of 
God could make it. Therefore out and on 
he .went, glowing with Apostolic fire, know- 
ing and making known nothing but “Jesus 
Christ and Him crucified. 

Let this paper close with an opinion ex- 
pressed by an unprejudiced witness who 
was on the ground. Mr. Thomas Paton, 
working in connection with the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, wrote from Chefoo, 
North China: “Dr. Mackay is one of those 
men who appear like meteors at long in- 
tervals. His work is tremendous. His 
success is no more than might have been 
expected; for a more determined, persever- 
ing and enthusiastic character I never met. 
His work is simply marvellous and worthy 
of every support.” 


e 


“They that turn many to righteousness, 
as the stars forever and ever.”’ 
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FIRST EXPERIENCES IN FORMOSA. 


BYVDRALL OY Chane USO IN: 


In my first attempt at addressing the na- 
tives from the pulpit in their own tongue, 
any benefit from it was confined to my- 
self. Out of Chinese politness, they were 
of course, forced to say that they under- 
stood every word, but knowing their weak- 
ness and also the deficiency of my linguis- 
tic powers, it did not increase my vanity 
to any dangerous degree. 

First mistakes in speaking the language 
seem to stick to missionaries like nick- 
names at school and college. If mine are 
not too ridiculous I may tell you later. 

Another first experience was the first 
night spent in a Chinese farm house. Al- 
though interesting it was not very restful. 
I stayed up as long as I could, and was 
then shown to my room which I was assur- 
ed ‘was very clean. 

In spite of the assurance, the odor that 
greeted me at the door was very much that. 
of the cattle barns in the home land. 
There was no floor in the room. Overhead 
was a kind of scaffold on which was stored 
old boxes and refuse of all sorts, carpeted 
with dust for the convenience of the rats. 
which were no insignificant portion of the 
population of the place. 

Under the same roof, .and in apartments 
quite close to mine, the catile and pigs 
were comfortably housed; while the hens 
seemed to have a general roving commis- 
Sion. 

I often try to picture to myself what a 
sense of loneliness must have taken posses- 
sion of Dr. G. L. Mackay, when he came 
single handed to lay the foundations of 
our mission work here. Our day is differ- 


ent from his. We face these scenes a day, 
a week or a month or two, at a time, in our 
touring, and then we have our plain but 
comfortable home at Tamsui. to return to, 
where we have friends to help bear the bur- 
dens and to consult with regarding our 
work. 

There is a great tendency here for the 
magnitude of the work to paralyze ones 
efforts. We have to limit ourselves and 
select the most important things for each 
day, and shut out from our minds what we 
cannot overtake. 

But great as it is, it is one with your 
work at home, and there is no way to suc- 


cess in either, but by the way of the 
cross. 


Pulpit and Pew 
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“WHAT LACK I YET?” MATT. 19-20. 


A SERMON BY REV. ROBERT CAMPBELL, 
D.D. MODERATOR OF THE, GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY. 


You will remember wnat' John says in 
his Gospel, by way of apologizing for the 
brevity of his narrative: ‘“‘And there are 
also many other things which Jesus did, 
the which, if they should be written every 
. one, I suppose that even the world itself 
would not contain the books that should 
be written,” which is just an oriental way 
of intimating that it would be impossible 
for the mind of man to grasp, or his pen 
to compass, a complete estimate of the 
words and works, the mind and heart, and 
will of Jesus Christ during the period of 
His sojourn on earth 

On what principle then was the selection 
made, of events in the Lord’s life which 
the evangelists have recorded? You will 
recall Christ’s promise to His disciples: 
“The Holy Spirit shall bring to your re- 
membrance all that I have said unto you.’ 
The reminiscences of their Master which 
they have given in the Gospels,- we may 
therefore assume, were deemed specially 
important, as bearing witness to the life 
work of the Redeemer. And the divine 
prompting promised by . Jesus to the 
Apostles, doubtless acted on the peculiar 
turn of mind of each of them, and whac- 
ever in the Lord’s doings had made an out- 
standing impression was that which they 
would be likeliest to record. 

This interview between Jesus and the 
young ruler is given in detail in the synop- 
tical Gospels, as Matthew, Mark and Luke 
are called, and we may therefore regard it as 
among the important things to be known 
by the students of our Saviour’s life. It is 
a subject that all may profitably occupy 
themselves with; but it is specially instruc- 
tive to Christian teachers, as_ revealing 
their Master’s method in soul-dealing. 


(1) Why he came to Jesus? 

I take it that He came to our Lord with 
views and feelings which were in the main 
creditable to him. He had been occupying 
himself honestly, if not very profoundly, 
with the highest, things; and his going to 
Jesus to see what help he could obtain 
from that quarter was a tribute to Christ, 
and showed what a reputation the man 
of Nazareth had acquired as a _ prophet, 
whose verdict on great questions it was 
desirable to obtain. 

Those, it seems to me, miss the mark, 
who gather from the narrative that this 
was a conceited, self-righteous youth, 
whose enquiry at Christ’s hand was not sin- 
cere, and only showed a desire to extract a 
compliment from a celebrated rabbi, which 
Christ was held to be. The young man 
evidently took .himself seriously, and ac- 
cordingly Christ treated him respectfully. 
Not thus did Jesus answer the captious 
scribes and pharisees, who came to Him 
with their insincere questionings. 

I take it that he was an ingenuous youth 
who was truly interested in that greatest 
of all problems, what good thing he should 
do that he might inherit eternal life. He 
was a sincere religious enquirer; for if he 
had been merely playing a part, our Lord, 
who abhorred shams and unmasked pre- 
tence, would have treated him very differ- 
ently. If he was not an anxious enquirer 
of the type desired by some, he had at 
least been conscious of soul exercises which 
had left him not wholly at ease. He was 
not quite sure that he was on the right 
road to eternal life, and he would like to 
have this matter, which was of the first 
consequence to him, once and for all settl- 
ed by So expert a teacher as Jesus had the 
reputation of being. 


(2) Christ and Individual Work. 


Christ showed Himself ready to listen 
sympathetically to any one who came to 
Him in trouble, either of body or soul. Ie 
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did indeed, on occasion address multitudes, 
but the best recorded results were in His 
dealings with the few: Nicodemus, the 
woman of Samaria, Nathaniel, the sons of 
Zebedee. Paul’s gréatest recorded successes 
were along the same line; as instances, 
Timothy, Philemon, Lydia and the Philip- 
pian jailer. Peter’s great soul-winning ef- 
fort, with the thousands at Jerusalem on 
the day of Pentecost, is our encouragement 
to expect large results from the public pro- 
clamation of the truth; but I take it that 
as a rule it is now as of old, getting into 
close quarters with men in personal deal- 
ing is most effective in obtaining spiritual 
results. 


(3) The Restless Heart. 


I think we shall not be far astray if we 
regard, as the great object lesson of this 
interview of the young ruler, with Jesus— 
in which he may be regarded as typical of 
all, both young and old—the fact that 
-he was ill at ease in heart. The narrative 
shows that the youth did not understand 
himself or know what was the matter; only 
he felt that there was something wrong, 
he could not tell exactly what. 

There is, indeed, much variety in the 
Spiritual state of men; scarcely any two 
being exactly alike; but there is this com- 
mon feature of resemblance that among 
them all that there is a sense of something 
lacking. They may have a good opinion of 
themselves, as this young man had. They 
too, would resent any charge of grossly 
immoral conduct, any open breach of the 
ten commandments. claiming to be un- 
justly aspersed, as this young man did. 

But, however strongly people will fight 
off attacks upon their reputation from 
their fellowmen; when left to their own 
meditations, and to the candour of self- 
accusation, they, too, like the youth of this 
Gospel story, are sensible of unsatisfied- 
hess with their own condition. They are 
conscious of a lack somewhere, although 
perhaps unable to say precisely what it is. 

We know in a general way, what is the 
matter. The heart of man has strayed 
away from God in whom alone its true 
life consists, and so it is ill at ease until 
it gets back again, “Lord,” says St. Augus- 
tine, “Thou hast made us for thyself, and 
our heart is restless until it finds rest in 
Thee.” The true joy and felicity of the hu- 
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man soul isinharmonyand fellowship with 
God, its Maker; and so long as it continues 
alienated from Him dispeace is inevitable. 

It was when the prodigal son came to 
himself by beginning to recall what he had 
left behind him in the old home, that the 
first step was taken in his reclamation. 
The filial spirit returned; he would arise 
and go to his father, and again be a son 
to him, ready to subordinate his will anew 
to him, provided the father were willing, 
of which he should not have entertained 
a doubt. And so there must be a return to 
their Heavenly Father, on the part of the 
erring children of men, before their hearts 
can be at rest. There will ever be a sense 
of something lacking, until men’s hearts 
find rest in God. 

But as we shall see, he did not regard 
deliverance from the sense of lack, which 
after all was only vague and did not dis- 
tress him much, as the most important 
concern in life. His possessions were more 
to him. Others have at different times 
srappled with the question more seriously 
than the young ruler did. The agonized 
cry of the Philippian jailer showed how 
awful the problem was to him; as it was 
to the thousands who were pricked in their 
heart, after listening to Peter’s pungent 
sermon on the day of Pentecost, and cried 
out “What shall we do?” 

Your presence here signifies that this 
problem also interests you, although it may 
be in varying degrees. No matter what the ° 
measure of spirituality reached by you may 
be, you are conscious of short-coming of 
which you would fain be rid, you have 
a yearning, feeble it may be, yet genuine, 
after God, the Living God. There is in 
you a measure of heart hunger. 

This sense of something yet lacking, 
explains especially the phenomenon of the 
thousands that gather to the services of 
men like the late D. L. Moody, who have 
acquired a reputation for skill and success 
in putting their fellowmen on the road to 
soul-rest; as well as people’s readiness to 
sacrifice ease and money to aitend the 
ordinary services of the Lord’s house each 
Sabbath day. The great quest of humanity 
is to get peace with God, and the apostle 
Paul asserts it to be the right of Christ’s 
disciples to arrive at it: ‘“‘Being therefore 
justified by faith, let us have peace with 
God.” 


1908 
(4) The Great Physician. 


This young man did what restless hearts 
always and everywhere should do, he went 
to Jesus for counsel and direction. What- 
ever the underlying motive was, his action 
at least was right and wise. Jesus was an 
expert in soul treatment, and like a skilful 
physician he easily diagnosed the case. He 
did not enter into a controversy with the 
young ruler, as to his claim to have ob- 
served the commandments. There was a 
more excellent way. Taking the youth’s 
own estimate of himself Christ proceeded 
to deal with him and laid bare the weak- 
ness in his moral condition. Like the den- 
tist, finding a nerve with his probe, our 
Lord put his finger on the diseased spot in 
the young man’s spiritual frame. 

He had asked, “What lack I yet?” either 
expecting a compliment from the great 
teacher, or honestly desirous of knowing the 
truth. In either case, the Lord turned the 
flash-light of His spiritual discernment 
upon the enquirer, revealing the youth to 
himself. The world had entwined itself 
around his heart in such a way that he 
did not apprehend that this was the cause 
of his dispeace, but when peremptorily 
challenged, the young ruler virtually ad- 
mitted the truthfulness of ‘the Lord’s charge 
against him, by refusing to make the sur- 
render demanded of him, and departing 
sorrowfully from the Saviour. He was not 
prepared to have the lack made up accord- 
ing to our Lord’s prescription.—“If thou 
wouldest be perfect, go sell that thou hast 
and give to the poor, and thou shalt have 
treasure in heaven, and come follow me.” . 

I am not minded to accept the views of 
those who argue that our Lord’s dealing 
with this young ruler ended in failure. The 
youth disappears for the time being, dis- 
appointed because unabie to accept the 
conditions laid down by Christ; and his at- 
titude in his refusal to make immediately 
the surrender demanded of him, afforded 
Christ the opportunity of commenting upon 
the special hindrance which riches inter- 
pose between man and the kingdom of 
heaven; but it does not follow necessarily 
that this conversation Jesus had with him 
was in vain. The case is not followed 
up; nor does the evangelist pretend to 
offer to us the full biography of the young 
ruler. We may well believe that no word 
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spoken by the Saviour was without effect; 


~ and it is allowable to think that what Jesus 


said to him, although he shrank from ac- 
cepting it at the moment, set him athink- 
ing. 

It is not the thing which pleases us most 
that it is best for us to hear. That which 
is unpalatable may be wholesome. Not 
that which it is easy for our minds and 
wills to accept does us most good. Rather 
what is startling, which runs athwart our 
preconceptions, which we do not like, and 
have difficulty in accepting, sets us on en- 
quiry. 

Those who are of emotional tempera- 
ment for instance, like appeals to the emo- 
tions,and the intellectual incline to that 
which gratifies the reasoning faculty; where- 
as those who are emotional would be the bet- 
ter of being braced by thought, and the in- 
tellectual by having their affections stirred 
up. It is, therefore, entirely likely that 
our Lord’s words addressed to him would 
prove like leaven which would ferment in 
the youth’s mind and conscience and lead 
him ultimately to reconsider his position. 

Be that as it may, what the Master said 
of the effect of great riches in debarring 
men from eternal life, invites our most se- 
rious attention. If the interview between 
Christ and the youth before us did not re- 
Sult better immediately, the fault was not 
in the demand made of him, but in the 
tremendous handicap with which he was 
weighed down by his great possessions. 

This is a hindrance lying in the way of 
the religious life that stands out by itself, 
in the common observation and experience 
of mankind, as well as in the teaching of 
our Lord. Christ spoke of the deceitful- 
ness of riches as a special influence in 
choking the growth of the good seed of the 
word in man’s soul. Constituted as human 
nature is, wealth throws a glamour over 
multitudes, giving them a false view of 
what is worthiest of their pursuit. It en- 
folds in its toils young men especially: and 
it was no exaggeration for the apostle 
Paul to say that the love of money is the 
roots. Ob wall ev il; usr ae 

The remarks made by the Saviour on the 
young man’s unwillingness to give up 
either himself or his worldly means aré 
startlingly strong, and yet not too strong 
to set forth the truth, as to the special 
temptation which wealth offers, and the 
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bar which it raises against the religious 
life: “Verily I say unto you, It is hard 
for a rich man to enter into the Kingdom 
of Heaven, and again I say unto you, LEWES 
easier for a camel to go through a needle’s 
eye than for a rich man to enter into the 
kingdom of God.” 

I do not know that it would be correct 
to say that the age in which we live, more 
than previous ones, is chargeable with this 
fault, that love of money is its besetting 
sin, but we may at least truthfully say, that 
it has manifested itself in some new direc- 
tions in our time, which has for instance in- 
vented a word, “graft,’’ to describe unlawful 
robbing of the public for the promotion of the 
interests of individuals. The desire to make 
money quickly, at whatever cost, has been al- 
ways the aim of the selfish; and in spite of the 
progress of the Gospel, it is not less ram- 
pant to-day than in any former period. 
Hiagerness for gain is too apt to become 
with young men a consuming passion, 
leaving no room for the growth in them of 
the higher elements of life. 

The worldly temper may and does show 
itself in many and various forms, but the 
desire for riches, on the part of those who 
are ambitious of the power which they be- 
lieve the possession of wealth would give 
them, and the absorbing effect of it once it 
is possessed, preoccupy the heart. as no 
Other human desire does. 

What do you think of the young man’s de- 
termination, brethren? ‘‘An unwise choice,” 
I am sure at least all those who have ‘been 
themselves untempted by the possession of 
riches, will say. There was in him an ex- 
aggerated estimate of the worth of his 
estate; and although the young man would 
evidently have been glad to have both 
riches and eternal life; yet the latter was 
to be had at too high a cost, if it could be 
had only by the surrender of his wealth, 
and of himself as well. That great sur- 
render he was not prepared to make, at’ 
least on the spur of the moment, whatever 
conclusion after thought may possibly have 
brought him to. 

In this incident, and the moral and spiri- 
tual uses to which our Saviour put it, we 
have the same great issue brought into 
clear light which He set forth on another 
occasion—‘‘What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own 
life? or what shall a man give in exchange 
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for his life.’ ‘‘A great miscalculation he 
made,’ I hope I hear you saying each to 
himself. Well then, take care that in pass- 
ing such a judgment on this young man 
you do not also condemn yourselves. The 
surrender the Lord challenged him to 
make is that which all have to make who 
will inherit eternal life; first, they must 
give themselves to Christ, by becoming 
His followers, and then lay upon the altar 
of His service, to be held in trust at His 
disposal, all that He has made them 
temporary owners and stewards of. 

It was, after all, a shortsighted policy 
the young man pursued. His great posses- 
sions not only must fail to fill up the cray- 
ings of his soul, of which he declared him- 
self conscious when he enquired, “What 
lack I yet;” but he might be stripped of 
them at any moment, and certainly he 
would have to leave them all behind him in 
afew years at most. Whereas the profit of 
the surrender the Lord asked him to make 
was to be at once satisfying and endless. 

Not in seif-seexing, but in selt-sacrifice, 
not in holding but in giving, is true soul 
comfort to be found. Such is the assurance. 
which Jesus Christ emphasized in His 
comments upon the young man’s sorrowful 
departure, on declining the terms laid down 
for him, in the Closing verses of the chap- 
ter; “Every one that hath left houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father or mother, 
or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, 
Shall receive a hundred fold, and shall in- 
herit eternal life.’ When the whole round 
Sum of life and its full issues are kept in 
view, the young ruler’s choice was a fool- 
ish one. at 

See, brethren, that none of you make a 
Similar miscalculation. Make sure that you 
choose the better part which cannot be 
taken from you. Not every one craves . 
liches as the chief good. Worldliness and 
Selfishness, however, in some other form 
may possess the hearts of those who do 
not care for money. There may be some 
other besetting sin, the cherishing of which 
clogs the spiritual wheels of your nature. 
Surrender it along with yourselves if you 
would inherit eternal life. 

And do so at once. In the thought of 
charity, we consider that it was not im- 
possible but that the young man of our 
text in the long run accepted Christ’s terms 
and so made sure of eternal life—the 
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words of the Saviour continuing to echo 
through the chambers of his, soul—but of 
that we have no assurance. What is sure 
is that he was a fool not to respond at 
once to the Saviour’s appeal to him. 
Possibly he may have thought with him- 
selfi—“I am young, my great possessions 
give mé influence with my fellowmen, I 


would like to make use of them for some 


years at least to minister to my pleasure 
and gratify my love of power. When I have 
tasted of the sweets of the earth which my 
riches can command, later on I may take 
this wholematter into consideration,” like 
Melix, putting off the great question to a 
liord convenient season. See that none of 
you, my hearers, make a Similar mistake. 
Delays are dangerous. Put yourselves in 
his position and fancy the Lord saying 
to each one of you to surrender every- 
hing that interposes a barrier between 
you and Jesus Christ and at once to rise 
and follow Him. 


PREACHING TO THE UNCONVERTED. 
DIFHEV.. LHECDORE | Li) °CUuyYLER, DD. 


I am convinced that, with happy excep- 
tions, there has been a decline of direct, 
pointed, faithful and persuasive preaching 
to the unconverted. Too many discourses 
are addressed to nobody in particular; 
preaching to Christians has been relatively 
overdone, and preaching to the impenitent 
underdone. 

I do not mean denunciations that only ir- 
ritate, or mere exhortations that are often 
a waste of breath. I mean that the preach- 
er should hold up the ugliness and the doom 
of sin before the sinner’s eye so that he 
snould feel his own guiltiness, and so pre- 
sent Jesus Christ that that sinner should 
flee to him as his only Saviour. 


“Warn them from Me,’ is God’s solemn 
injunction to every minister. He has, 
therefore, no more right to cap Sinai or 
conceal hell than he has to hide the sin- 
atoning Cross of Calvary. In short, I mean 
logic set on fire by love. 


Ministers ought to go back to the foun- 
tainhead, and remember that Jesus Christ 
“began to preach, and to say, Repent, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand.” They 
ought to remember that Peter began the 
great apostolic campaign by preaching re- 
pentance to the unconverted, and Paul 
ceased not to warn night and day with 
tears. ; Aa 


They ought to remember that the most 
successful preachers, from Whitefield and 


Wesley on to Spurgeon and Moody, were 
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men whose chief aim was to awaken the 
unconverted, and to lead them straight to 
Jesus Christ. 


Spurgeon never had any “revivals’’ in 
his great church; and for the good reason 
that there were no spiritual declensions to 
be revived from. He sowed the _ gospel 


‘with one hand and reaped conversions with 


the other. His church was like the orange 
trees I saw in California; there were white 
biossoms on some limbs and ripe golden 
fruit on some other limbs. Unless a min- 
ister intensely loves souls and longs for 
souls, he will never save souls; if he does, 
and uses the right means seasoned with 
prayer, God will give him souls converted 
as his rich reward. 


In my own experience of forty-three 
years of pastoral work, I delivered hun- 
dreds of discourses to the impenitent, and 
did not limit them to seasons of special 
pourings of the Holy Spirit. 

My Bible gave mé abundant ammunition 
in such texts as ‘choose life,” ‘‘come for all 
things are now ready,” “Jesus only,” “quench 
not the Spirit,’ and that piercing passage, 
“past feeling.” 

Preaching to the unconverted is not easy 
work; it costs more mental labor than any 
other sermon work—except during a great 
descent of the Holy Spirit, and at such 
times all sermons make themselves. 
Preaching is a luxury when every stroke 
echoes in converted souls. 


HOW TO SPOIL CHILDREN. 


Some years ago my wife and I visited a 
friend who had four beautiful children. 
One day Horace, a boy of six, called out to 
his mother from an adjoining room: 

“Mamma, I want a_ lead pencil. 
you please find one for me?” 

Before the mother could reply, the father 
called out, a trifle sharply: 

“Horace come here!” 

Instant obedience was such a fixed rule 
in the home that the little boy came at 
once. 

“What is it, papa?” ; 

Taking the little fellow on his knee the 
father said kindly, but seriously: 

“Horace, do you forget that I do not al- 
low, you to ask your mother or me to do 
things for you that you can easily do for 
yourself. It isn’t polite, it isn’t gentleman- 
ly for a boy to ask his mother to wait upon 
him, excepting when he is sick, and then 
she loves to do it. But it is a boy’s place 
always to wait upon his mother. Don’t you 
really think now that you’d better find your 
own pencil?’ 

There was not the least rebellion or re- 
sentment in the little fellow’s voice when 
he said, “Yes, I do, papa.” 

That boy was being reared in a way that 
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promised well for his future. There was 
no selfishness in that home, no _ spoiled 
children. There are so many spoiled adults 
—husbands and wives who can date the 
unhappiness of their dispositions to the sel- 
fishness, the willfulness, the weak depend- 
ence upon others instilled into them in 
their own homes ‘by their own parents. 

Many a mother who feels that she is 
“absolutely devoted” to her children, and 
who is regarded as “so unselfish’ because 
of this utter devotion that is really slavery, 
is surely doing her children actual and last- 
ing harm by a form of unselfishness that- 
engenders the worst form of selfishness in 
them.—J. L. Harbour, in the Congregational- 
ist. 


———_— 


CONCENTRATION. 
By THE Rev. P. M ’ApAam Murr, D.D. 


When Mr. Gladstone was asked what he 
considered the main secret of his power, 
he always answered, “Concentration.” 
“Steady practice of instant, fixed, effectual 
attention, was the key alike to his rapidity 
of apprehension and to his powerful mem- 
ory.” Each topic that he had to deal with 
completely occupied him for the time being. 
It was through this absorption in the pre- 
sent duty to the exclusion of everthing else 
that he eould undertake so many things 
apparently incompatible with each other. 

He had learned, what it is so difficult to 
learn, that not a few subjects, most attrac- 
tive, most admirable in themselves, must be 
rigorously, left aside by him who would at- 
tain to perfection in any sphere of achieve: 
ment. Even the ablest cannot possibly ex- 
cel in everything. He is wisest who under- 
stands his limitations and sets himself to 
work in accordance with his actual capa- 
city and bent, renouncing all that is ex- 
traneous and distracting. 

The secret of the failure of many men is 
simply that they attempt to do too much. 
Their ability is undoubted, their earnest- 
ness is intense, their character is irreproach- 
able; but they lack unity of purpose. The 
highest gifts, the rarest advantages, are 
rendered null by the dissipation of interest 
and of efiort. 

“T think of too many things,” is the con- 
fession of Philip Wakem in the “Mill on the 
Floss,’ “sow all sorts of seeds and get no 
great harvest from any one of them. I’m 
cursed with susceptibility in every direction 
and effective faculty in none. I care for 
painting and music; I care for classic liter- 
ature and mediaeval literature and modern 
literature: I flutter all ways and fly in 
none.”’ 

A multiplicity of aims, even of worthy 
aims, has a weakening effect upon the 
character. Most of us, as we look back on 
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our youth, have to lament that we did not 
throw ourselves more heartily into some 
particular study or occupation, that, wander- 
ing hither and thither in the realm of 
knowledge at our own sweet will, we lost 
the habit of steady application, the invalu- 
able gift of fixing and concentrating the 
mind. Hence it comes to pass that, like 
Philip Wakem, we are always fluttering but 
never flying; our susceptibility is highly 
developed but our effective faculty is well- 
nigh extinct. 

The direction of force to a single point 
makes up for the absence of many brilliant 
qualities, but no brilliant qualities can make 
up for the absence of this direction. The 
most splendid endowments may be nulli- 
fied by dissipation and distraction, the 
most meagre endowments may ‘be glorified 
by concentration and fixity of purpose. To 
take up the duty which is feasible, to con- 
fine ourselves to it as if no other were wait- 
ing to. be done, is the dictate of wisdom.— 
“Church of Scotland Magazine.’’ 


A LAYMAN’S COMPLAINT, 


A layman recently addressed the follow- 
ing letter to Bishop Potter of New York:— 

“To-day I attended a certain church. The 
solemn and lovely choral service was per- 
fect, almost the entire service was exquisite- 
ly rendered. 

And then a curate got up and ‘preached’ 
about the financial panic, ending with some 
original reflections as to honesty being the 
best policy, and spoiled even the force of . 
that maxim by his callowness. 

“T could, I think, have endured it to-day. 
But as I have now had about seventeen 
years of it in this very church edifice, I am 
almost driven to address you this letter.” 


Concerning the above, an exchange re- 
marks: 

“We know how easy it is to become a 
critic, but we feel in this case the demands 
of the critic are just. We are amazed at the 
themes of sermons that come under our 
notice from time to time. One would al- 
most think that the newspaper was the text- 
book in some pulpits rather than the Bible. 
This is starvation diet, and ‘the hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.’ 


“Would it be far wrong to say that the 
reason why so many are disaffected from 
the Church is because the pulpit has over- 
laid its chief duty of preaching the Gospel 
with subjects that smack of the news- 
papers?” 


A small scar may mar a beautiful face, a 
slight rent a priceless canvas; a trifling 
Stain a great marble; a tiny flaw a precious. 
gem; a little fault a noble character. 


a 


_of -respect. 
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THE FATHER’S CHILDREN. 


Why do we weep and cry 

And sore bemoan our dead who quiet lie: 

Tueir placid faces hold a soft caress, 

Their folded hands rebuke our wayward- 
ness! 

(‘“Nay, nay! 

Do not lament for us!” they, seem to say.) 

No more they know our fears, 

Nor taste the weariness: of added years; 

Theirs is no bitterness, theirs no heart-pain, 

They do but sleep that they .may wake 
again 

We say “cut off!” and “lost!” 

Not so He sayeth who hath loved them 
most. 

They sleep serene 

Beneath the fragrant coverlet of green 

Which tender hands have drawn above 
their breast! 

His was the gentle voice that, sweeter far 

Than all the mother-lullabies that are, 

Hushed them to slumber when their day 
was o’er, 

In their green chamber; He who closed the 
door ; 

€peaks to us Fatherly, says to our weeping, 

“Ye are my waking children: these my 
sleeping!” —Selected. 


——— 


SELF-SACRIFICING MOTHERS. 


A friend from Ohio writes she has receiv- 
ed quite a shock because she “lately met a 
young woman who acted as though she was 
ashamed of her mother.” 

This writer seems to blame the daughter. 
She says: “The mother makes her daugh- 
ter’s beautiful clothes; denies herself all 
the comforts of life to keep the girl in 
school; does all the laundry work of fine 
skirts and white gowns, often sitting up 
late at night to do this; and the daughter 
is not only seemingly thankless, but also 
heartless, treating her mother with no token 
What do you think of such a 
daughter?”’ 


“T think such a girl sows to the wind, and 
will reap the whirlwind. I never knew a case 
where a child ceased to honor the self- 
sacrificing mother, but such a one, at some 
time in her life, bitterly repented ther un- 
thinking and selfish words and deeds,’ 
answered the wise one to whom the letter 
was read. 


“IT am not sure that the daughter is 
wholly to blame,” added an_ up-to-date 
woman, who also heard the letter. “If a 
mother begins her life of a mother by 
peing a servant to her child, what can she 
expect when the child grows older? A 
woman who is looked upon as drudge by 
husband and children cannot expect to be 
honored as though she were friend, com- 
panion, guide. A woman who will run at 
every whim and whimper of husband and 
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child, may at first, enjoy self-effacement, but 
the time will come when this sort of abase- 
ment will clothe her in sack-cloth and place 
her on the ash-mound.’’—Christian Observer. 


JUST PLEASANTNESS. 


“Why not do it pleasantly, since you are 
going to do it some way,” said the nurse to 
the novice. “If the patient asks you for a 
Crink of water when you can’t give it, 
con’t say sharply, ‘I can’t stop now,’ but 
quietiy, ‘Iiliget it-as soon -.as I ‘can.’ 

Impatience to a sick person may result 
seriously, and no matter how tired you are, 
you must be pleasant.’’ This is a lesson 
Which a nurse must learn, and well it 
would be were it as severely enforced in 
all work. ; 

Most of us perform obvious duties but 
palliate the irksomeness with complaints. 
We allow ourselves the most leniency in 
this regard in.the matter of family chores. 
The mother intends to mend the torn 
fiock, the father to forgive the _ son’s 
wrongdoing, the boy to run the errand, the 
girl to give up a forbidden pleasure—but 
each is tempted to grease the hardness of 
the job with indignation. Pleasantness is 
a better lubricator. 

When it is not so much a duty to be 
performed as a kindness to’ be bestowed, 
cure is still necessary to allow no _ irrita- 
tion to creep into the tone. A_ request 
curtiy. -acatiiesced in’ leaves “ac hurt;: 3 
favor ungraciously granted loses its sweet 
fiavor. Nothing is gained and much is lost 
by impatience; nothing is lost and much is 
gained by pleasantness.—Congregationalist 
and Christian World. : 


THE HELP OF CHURCH MEMBER- 
SHIP. 


It is a mistake to imagine that you can 
be as good a Christian out of the church 
as you can in it, or that yuu can be a secret 
Christian. The instinct of a new heart is 
to. acknowledge God. The change effected 
in a true Christian experience compels con- 
fession before men. 

If one should propose to keep his experi- 
ence of God’s grace secret, he would falsify 
the very nature of Christian piety. There- 
fore Christ said, “Confess me before men” 
“With the heart man _ 0believeth unto 
righteousness; and with the mouth confes- 
sion is made unto salvation.” 

There is no encouragement given to the 
notion of salvation by secret piety in any 
Scripture teaching or example. David 
pathetically exclaimed: “I have not hid 
my righteousnes within iny heart; I have 
declared thy faithfulness and thy salvation; 
I have not concealed thy loving kindness 
and thy truth from the great congrega- 
tion.” The Master said: “Let your light 
Shine before men.’—Ex. 


bo 
bo 
or) 


TELL OTHERS. 


Have you found the Saviour yet, 
O my brother; 

Then if you the Christ have met, 
Tell another. 

Do not fail to make it known 

That the Saviour is your own, 

Do not keep your joy alone; 
Tell another. 


Has He given life anew? 
Tell your brothers: 
Of the peace he brings to you, 
Speak to others, 
From the heavy bonds of sin, 
You will never one soul win, 
Until you shall first begin 
Telling others. 


Tell of Jesus by your deeds 
To your brother’ 
Your step going where He leads 
Draws another, 
Then in all you do and say, 
Faithfully His word obey 
And rejoicing every day, 
Tell some other. 


If the Saviour is your friend, 

Tell all others, 
Letting your confession blend 

With your brothers’. 
For if you will Him confess, 
He doth ready stand to bless, 
And to give you happiness; 

So tell others. 

—The Missionary. 


STIRLING SONS AND FATHER. 


At the close of the service a prominent 
business man of the village stood in the 
back part of the church, talking with some 
excitement to one of his acquaintances. 


“Tt isn’t right! he declared. “Mr. 
Stirling ought not to do it, and we are 
more than ungrateful if we allow it.” 

“What do you mean?” asked his friend. 

“Just this,’ returned the other. “Mr. 
Stirling has been with us a week, holding 
Services every day and every evening, and 
the good results of what he has done will 
be seen here for years. Think for a mo- 
ment how he has helped our young people. 

Why, my own—my own boy has been 
moved to adopt a wholly differemt life dur- 
ing these meetings. And yet, after all the 
good he has done, we are letting Mr. Stirl- 
ing go away without saying a word about 
paying him for his services. As a matter 
of fact, they cannot be measured in terms 
of money. He has done for us what we 
can never repay. But he is growing old, 
in spite of his energy and youthful spirit. 

Preachers are not men who accumulate 
much money in their profession. I think it 
is criminal to let him go without a good, 
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generous collection, and I am resolved he 
shall have it!’? declared the man of busi- 
ness drawing some rustling bills from his 
pocket. ‘‘Now,” the demanded “you put 
something with this, and I will go round 
among the other men, and we will soon 
have a good sum.” 


But the other merely smiled, and laid a 


restraining hand upon the arm of his 
friend. 
“Wait just a moment,” he said. “I 


happen to know the reason why Mr. Stirl- 
ing does not charge anything for his ser- 
vices, and why he does not wish to be paid 
for them. He has been a minister and an 
evangelist for many years, and you can 
see that his heart is in his work. He has 
two sons. I have an idea that when these 
were boys, he had a strong desire in his 
heart that at least one of them should 
become a minister, but that des-re was not 
gratified. The sons appreciated and honor- 
ed their father, but neither of ,them felt 
called to the work of the ministry. Thev 
wanted to be business men, and their fa. 
ther, without making too much of his own 
disappointment, encouraged and _ helped 
them in fitting themselves for a business 
life. ; 

“As the years passed on, these sons pros- 
pered greatly, and at last they said to 
their father: 


“Mather, we know that you were sorry 
that neither of us was inclined to be a 
minister, but we did not feel that we were 
adapted for that work. But we love and 
honor you and the work that you have 
done, and now we want to go in with you, 
as Silent partners. 


“*We will attend to the entire financial 
part of the work. Go where you please, 
stay as long as you think you are needed, 
never stop to think whether the people can 
pay you or not. We don’t care whether 
you hold your services in a rich city 
church, in the slums, or in the remotest 
country church; we will pay all your ex- 
penses, and give you a large salary in ad- 
dition. Perhaps in that way we can help 
to do more good than as if we had become 
ministers ourselves.’ 


“So for a number of years John Stirling 
has been conducting his meetings on that 
basis; going where he is most needed, and 
leading hundreds of lives out of darkness 
into light.” 

The man of business slowly folded up 
the bills which he had in his hand and re- 
turned them to his pocket. 

“Well,” he said, “I certainly will never 
do anything to disturb a scheme like that. 
It is the finest partnership I ever heard of, 
and I don’t know who is drawing the most 
desirable dividends, John Stirling, or his 
sons—or the rest of us.’—Youths’ Com- 
panion. 


The Children’s Pages. 


LEARNING TO SWIM. 


From the reception hall came the sound 
of merry voices. Out in the sitting-room 
Aunt Janet moved impatiently. Her silks 
rustled stiffly. 


“Really, Mary, I wish Agnes had more in- 
dependence. That Redmond girl treated her 
shamefully only last week, and yet there is 
Agnes talking as sweetly as if nothing had 
happened. I never should stand it.” 


Mrs. Holmes looked up at the hard, bitter 
lines in her sister’s face, listened again to 
the sweet voice of her daughter as its gen- 
tle tones came drifting to them, and re 
plied: 

“T do not think Agnes lacks spirit. 
know how she used to resent a slight. 
lately—” . 


The hall door closed. There came a 
breath of the outside wintry air, and a 
young girl dropped on a stool at her aunt’s 
feet. 


“Agnes,” began her aunt, severely, “how 
can you treat that girl as a friend? She 
has been saying the meanest things about 
you. Mrs. Brown told me—” 

“Stop, aunty!” cried Agnes, putting her 
finders in her ears. “Please don’t repeat it. 
I da not want to know.” 

“Why not?” 

A moment’s silence. Then a brave face 
was lifted to the stern one above it. 

“Because, aunty, I am learning to swim.” 
Turning from her aunt’s astonished gaze 
she looked straight into her mother’s face 
—into the eyes so sure to understand. 


“You remember, mamma, at the seashore 
last summer, what a time 1 had learning to 
swim. My head would go down, and I came 
up sputtering, with such a dreadful taste 
in my mouth. My teacher said, ‘Keep your 
head up and your mouth closed, and you 
will be all right.’ 

“So, auntie, if I listen to all the gossip 
afloat, I am sure to go down with it and 
come up sputtering. It makes me feel bad- 
ly all over. But if I keep my ears and 
mouth closed and my head up I have a 
lovely time riding the breakers. It is so 
much more fun than to be sputtering all 
the time.” 

“Humph!” 
actually rustled a 
Youth’s Companion. 


You 
But 


but her silks 
more softly.— 


said her aunt; 
little 


No prayer takes hold of God until it first 
takes hold of the man who offers it. 


CIGARETTE BLOOD-POISONED 
LEECHES. 


“You smoke thirty cigarettes a day?” 

“Yes, on the average.” 

“You don’t blame them for your rundown 
condition ” 

“Not in the: jeast. 
work.” 

The physician shook his head. He smiled 
in a vexed way. Then he took a leech out 
of a glass jar. 

“Let me show you something,” he said. 
“Bare your arm,” 

The cigarette fiend bared his pale arm, 
and the other laid the lean, black leech upon 
it. The leech fell to work busily. Its body 
began to swell. Then, all of a sudden, a 
kind of shudder convulsed it, and it fell to 
the floor, dead. 

“That is what your blood did to that 
leech,” said the physician. He took up the 
little corpse between his finger and thumb. 
“Look at it,” he said. “Quite dead, you see 
You poisoned it.” 

“I guess it wasn’t a healthy leech in the 
first place,’ said the cigarette smoker, sul- 
lenly. 

“Wasn’t healthy, 
again.” 

An the physician clapped two leeches on 
the young man’s thin arm. 

“If they both die,’ said the patient, “TI’ll 
swear off—or, at least, I’ll cut down my 
daily allowance from thirty cigarettes to 
ten.”’ 

Even as he spoke the smaller leech shi- 
vered and dropped on his knee, dead, and 
a moment later the larger one fell beside it. 

“This is ghastly,” said the young man; “I 
am worse than the pestilence to these 
leeches.” 

“Tt is the empyreumatic oil in your blood,” 
said the médical man. “All cigarette fiends 
have it.” 

“Doc,” said the young man, regarding the 
three dead leeches, thoughtfully, “I half be- 
lieve you’re right.’”—West Virginia School 
Journal. 


I blame my hard 


eh? Well, well try 


“The minister who is a minister first and 
aman second is not a minister at all.” 


It is a sin when low things, however 
good in themselves, stand in the way of 
high things.—Rufus Ellis. 
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A SUMMER GIRL. 


By HELEN MARSHALL NORTH. 


A flutter of pink muslin, a gleam of 
floating pink ribbons, of a summer hat 
wreathed with roses, and a charming earn- 
est girl face looking out from under it, and 
all the piazza people at the great hotel said, 
“That must be Rosamund Ellis, the college 
girl whose coming has been talked of so 
long.” 

And every one in the house soon knew, 
by the cordial greetings extended by old 
friends and the admiring glances of those 
who met her for the first time, that to 
Rosamund Ellis fairly belonged the fame 
of belle of the Mountain House. 


The great, fashionable hotel crowned a 
height in the centre of a New England vil- 
lage, lately found out and occupied as a 
summer resort by a somewhat unique Cir- 
cle of city people. At the head of the 
little company was a cultured, highly in- 
tellectual man whose fame as orator and 
writer has gone the world over. With him 
came a college professor or two, a poet and 
a novelist, each attracting a little coterie, 
and all exulting in the rare beauty and 
healthfulness of the hills. The real deni- 
zens of the town, whose ancestors had 
transformed the wilderness into a habitable 
place, were, in the main, intelligent, God- 
fearing farmers, in whose eyes the pretty 
white church, with its slender spire point- 
ing heavenward from the village green, ~e- 
presented the true meaning of all life, ma- 
terial as well as spiritual. 


The new city comers, however, secretly 
despised the plain little church and its 
Plain service, and often used the words 
“narrow” and bigoted” in speaking of its 
worshippers. And quite naturally the vil- 
lage people who were outside the church, 
and especially those whose gains were in- 
creased in the service of the new-comers— 
all those whom the church longed to win 
to Christ—were dazzled by the glitter of 
the gay city people and readily adopted 
their sentiments. 

Sweet Rosamund Ellis had found noth- 
ing in her home life to help her onward in 
Spiritual ways, but at college her pure 
nature yielded to religious influences, and 
She had, early in the course, given her 
heart and soul loyally and earnestly to the 
service of her Saviour. From being a day 
to be spent in idleness and social pleasure, 
the Sabbath had become to her a day to 
be joyously given to spiritual things. The 
hours for communion, for reading the 
Word and meditation, for helping others 
on in the upward way seemed all too short. 
She not only reverenced and carefully ob- 
served the day; she loved. it. 


So it happened that when the young girl 
came down to breakfast the first Sabbath 
morning after her arrival at the hotel, 
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looking as fair as a spring blossom in her 
fresh, white gown, and with her face shin- 
ing with the joy of early Sabbath morning 
thoughts, the chatter of the hotel com- 
pany jarred painfully on her heart. 


“We are off for a horseback ride to 
Whitecap.” said a jolly young fellow, “with 
dinner at the new Mountain House, and a 
ride home by moonlight. What do you 
think of that?” 


It was not an easy matter for the girl 
to assert her position in the face of their 
careless talk. She particularly despised 
cant and self-righteousness. The young 
men and maidens clustered around her, 
laughing and planning. Some of them 
knew her ideas about Sabbath-keeping, and 
looked on with eager curiosity to see what 
she would do. 


“But what about the morning service, if 
we all go horseback riding?” she said at 
length, lightly, but with a little quiver, as 
she faced an audience so thoroughly out 
of sympathy with her manner of keeping 
the day. 


A volley of answers, just such as she ex- 
pected, met her little venture. “It was too 
warm to go to church; the pastor didn’t 
know how to preach; the choir didn’t know 
how to sing; it was vacation time, let 
church-going have a rest with other duties 
of the year;” and some one breathed that 
ancient, sophistical platitude about ‘“‘wor- 
shiping God in nature.’ : 


But Rosamund quietly held her way. 


“When I was in the mountains last 
year,” she said, “I heard some one say to 
the old pastor of the town, ‘What a fine 
thing for your Church and the place, to 
have this brilliant company of men and 
women come here for the summer; it gives 
new life to the old town, and must be a 
great incentive to the young people.’ ” 


I shall never forget the old man’s 
answer: 


“Better, a thousand times better, if the 
brilliant men and women had never seen 
our little town. They openly despise the 
the worship of God’s house and all that 
goes with it. They draw away from its 
service the boys and men who must care 
for their horses, and drive them about on 
their Sunday excursions; they teach them 
the use of wine and tobacco; they profane 
every Lord’s day all through the summer, 
and the fact that they are cultured, intelli- 
gent and highly esteemed in the world out- 
side, adds terrible weight to their bad 
example. 


The Lord’s day was with us a quiet, sa- 
cred, happy time until they came. Now 
all the preaching of the year cannot wipe 
away the effect of their evil deeds. The 
church feels the influence most keenly. And 
when, at the close of the season, all the gay 
guests unite in an entertainment for our 
benefit, they think they are doing an act of 
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charity. Far greater charity,’ said the old 
man, “If they would remain away; or, bet- 
ter, if they would show at least outward 
respect to the day which we honor, and 
which we are trying to teach our children 
to honor. 


“Some of these same visitors are mem- 
.bers of Christian churches at home, I am 
told. How can they answer to their God 
for the long summer violation of His com- 
mand to reverence the Sabbath? They ex- 
cuse themselves by saying that I cannot 
preach as well as their city pastors; that I 
do not deny. But surely God’s Word is 
powerful, however feebly it is set forth, and 
there must be some thought in any honest- 
ly-prepared sermon which should 
and help a true Christian, however lacking 
in eloquence the preacher may be. I do 
my best,’ said the old man, humbly. 


“Now,” said Rosamund, still lightly, “if 
any of you feel like adding to the burdens 
of that good old man, I am not one of you. 
Every Sunday this summer I shall go to 
church morning and evening, God willing, 
and not once shail I go riding or take part 
in an excursion of any sort. And I shall 
count as my particular friends those who 
do the same. It is the Lord’s day, not ours 
you know; and I truly believe,’ she added 
softly “that we can make the Sabbaths 
among these hills beautiful memories for 
all our lives.” 


The little company gradually dissolved 
away from Rosamund’s side and formed in 
groups on the piazza, in the parlors and in 
quiet corners to talk over the situation. In 
a half hour, the horses were brought gaily 
up to the front door, and a party, much 
smaller than the original one, galloped 
away over the plain. A few quietly walk- 
ed across the green to the little church, 
and the old pastor noted their coming and 
wondered much what had brought them. 


By degrees Rosamund won the day. She 
talked to the fishing young men so effectu- 
ally that they gave up Sunday sport; and 
the small boys who usually attended them 
on their excursions had a chance to go to 
Sunday School. She interviewed all sorts 
of Sabbath-breaking people and won many 
to her way of thinking. She added her 
fresh, well-trained voice to the choir, and 
sang solos to attract the music-lover. She 
induced a city musician to preside at the 
little organ. She made friends with the 
old pastor and his wife and warmed their 
hearts by her earnestness and Christian 
sympathy. 


And when the Lord of the vineyard com- 
eth and reckoneth in that little village, 
then, but not till then, will be known all 
that Rosamund, the prettiest summer girl 
in the mountains, wrought for His king- 
dom.—By Helen Marshall North; for the 
“Woman’s National Sabbath Alliance.” 
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SEVEN WAYS OF GIVING. 

1. The careless way. To give something 
to every cause that is presented, without 
inquiring into its merits. 

2. The impulsive way. To give from im- 
pulse—as much and as often as love and 
pity and sensibility prompt. 

3. The lazy way. To make a _ special 
offer to earn money for benevolent objects 
by fairs, festivals, etc. 

4. The self-denying way. To save the 
cost of luxuries and apply it to purposes of 
religion and charity. This may lead to as- 
ceticism and self-complacence, 

0. The systematic way. To lay aside, as 
an offering to God, a definite portion of our 
gains—one-tenth, one-fifth, one-third, or 
one-half. This is adopted to all, whether 
poor or rich; and gifts would be largely in- 
creased if it were generally practised. 

6. The equal way. To give God and the 
needy just as much as we spend on our- 
Selves, balancing our personal expenditures 
by our gifts. 

7. The heroic way. To limit our own ex- 
penditure to a certain sum, and give away 
all the rest of our income.—Selected. 


THE PART OF,ySYMPATHY. 


We crave sympathy; it is part of a true 
soul, and so great is the heart’s craving for 
sympathy that the temptation is very 
great to impose our calamities on others. 
Into the sacred smypathy of a chosen few 
we can pour the struggles of our heart- 
agonies, and let those close friends rejoice 
to share our burdens, but it is blasphem- 
ous intrusion to let the outer world, through 
our sad faces and sadder voices, enter the 
sanctuary of our sacrificial sorrows. 

The sorrows, the trials, the disappoint- 
ments of life are the most exclusive and 
sacred elements of human experience, and 
only the chosen few must walk in the midst 
of them. When these personal and sacred 
things become stereotyped into habitual 
sadness and mourning we have profaned 
their sanctity and stolen from other hearts 
their gladness. It is impossible for those 
about us to be glad when we are sad, and 
it is better to steal a man’s money from 
his purse than to steal the music from his 
soul.—Baptist Commonwealth. 


SOMETHING EACH DAY. 


Something each day—a smile, 
It is not much to give, 

And the little gifts of life 
Make sweet the days we live. 

The world has weary hearts 
That we can bless and cheer, 

And a smile for every day 
Makes sunshine all the year. 
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A BOY OF BURMA. 


Thousands and thousands of miles away 
from here, on the other side of the world, 
is a country that is called Burma. If you 
could go there you would find yourself in 
a very strange place. There is never any 
Winter—no frost or snow—but one long 
Summer. 

You would see strange-looking people, 
not white like yourselves, nor black like 
the Negro, but a dark brown, and their 
language you could not understand. 

Everywhere you would see queer sorts 
of things—tall buildings like great pyramids, 
some white, and others covered with gold. 
At the top you would notice an umbrella- 
shaped thing fringed with little bells, and 
when there was a gentle breeze you would 
hear,’ high up in the air, the tinkle of the 
pagoda bells. 

At the base of these mounds there is a 
place hollowed out in which is hidden an 
image, and to these places the people flock 
daily, bringing their offerings and bowing 
down before the image in worship, 

Sometimes they build a large temple over 
the god. They decorate him with flowers 
and tinsel, fasten umbrellas over him to 
protect him from the rain or shield him 
from the fierce rays of the sun, and often 
he is covered with gold. 

God has said, “Thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image,” and “Thou shalt 
not bow down thyself to them nor serve 
them;” but this is just what these people 
are doing, because they have never heard 
of the one true God. 


Away up in the north of this same coun- 
try, living in the mountains, is another 
race of people who speak another language 
from those in Lower Burma. You see no 
idols in their village, but instead are little 
baskets swinging from the branches of 
trees, or from the tops of long poles. 

Or you will see what look like bird cages 
fastened up on poles. These are altars, 
where they place their offerings to the 
nats, or evil spirits, which they believe are 
all about them and always wanting some- 
thing from them, 


Some years ago there lived among this 
people a little boy whose name was Ning 
Krang. He lived with his parents ina 
large village on the flat side of a moun- 
tain. The houses of this village were not 
large and beautiful, with nice cool veran- 
das, but were long, dark, cheerless huts, 
with no windows, no soft, comfortable beds 
or easy-chairs. 

Ning Krang’s mother never sang to him 
or rocked him to sleep. She never told 
him of Jesus, for she had never heard of 
Him. He wore a few old rags that were 
never washed. He did not know what soap 
was for. His hair was never combed, but 
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was all shaved off except a little patch on 


the crown of his head, which was some- 


times gathered up and tied in a knot, or 
more often left flying. 


Wihen rice was plenty he had two good 
meals a day of boiled rice and salt, and a 
little dressing of stewed leaves which were 
gathered in the woods; but when rice was 
scarce he could have only a small amount, 
and no matter how hungry he was he 
could have no more than just that tiny 
portion. 

When he lay tossing with fever on his 
hard straw mat, with only a coarse cotton 
blanket for a covering, if he could not eat 
the cold rice that was brought to him in a 
banana leaf, he had to do without anything, 
for there was nothing else. 

He had no toys or books. He was taught 
to lie, to steal, and to do many other very 
wicked things. 


While he was still a very little boy he 
was required to work in the fields, caring 
for the growing rice. At night he would 
sit with the men and women around the 
fire in the middle of the room, and listen 
to their stories. 

Thése were not by any means fairy 
tales, for they talked of murders and rob- 
beries, planning how they would attack 
and plunder small villages, or the large 
caravans that must pass tnrough their 
country on their way from China to the 
plains of Burma. 

Then taey talked in frightened whispers 
of the nats, those evil spirits that were 
ever ready to send sickness and death 
among them whenever they were displeas- 
ed about anything; then of witches, who 
bit people, and caused them months and 
months of suifering. 

All this the little boy heard but never a 
word of the dear Christ. He did not know 
that God loved him, or, indeed, that any- 
body loved him; for his parents, though not 
positively cruel, never showed him any 
aitection. 


By and by a missionary came to them 
and told them the old, old story that God 
so loved the world that He gave to it His 
only Son, and if they would believe in 
Him He would take away their sins and 
give them a new heart. 


The litue boy heard; he listened and be- 
lieved, and his whole life, henceforth, was 
changed. His fear of the nats was gone, 
for God loved him and would take care of 
him; and now, instead of doing all those 
wicked things, he was eager to know what 
God wanted of him. 


He was never weary of listening to 
Stories of the Christ-child. He accepted 
Him with all his heart, and gave his life 
In loving service to Him. 

Eager to learn more of the new and 
wonderful things that were told, he left 
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his father and mother and went with the 
strange teacher to the city. Always stu- 
dious and obedient, he never needed punish- 
ment of any kind, was always ready to 
pray or speak for Christ, and was never 
afraid or ashamed to 13t it be Known that 
he was a Christian. He learnec to read, to 
sing hymns, to be clean, and to be helpful 
to others. 


Once when he went back to his village 
during his vacation he was the only one in 
the whole place who could read, so every 
night he would call the people together for 
evening worship. First he sang a hymn, 
then read and explained to them a chapter 
from the Bible, and then prayed. The re- 
sult was that fourteen people from 
village gave up their heathen customs and 
declared their faith in Christ. 


Ning Krang has now grown to be a 
man, and is still preaching and teaching, 
and we know that many have come to love 
Christ because he has known Him.—Around 
the world. 


——— 


A CITY OF TEMPLES. 
Its Priests and Its Pilgrims. 


In North China, ten thousand feet above 
the sea, stands Wu Tai Shan, the Five 
Peak Mountain, with its city of temples. 
To this city of Wu Tai at cer.ain times of 
the year, gather thousands upon thousands 
of poor Mongol pilgrims to worship at the 
shrine of Buddha. 

There are 
large, some small, some 
forsaken, but each standing in its little 
grove of trees. And each temple has 
its priests, hundreds upon hundreds in 
number, “mostly,” says a missionary who 
lately visited the place, ‘‘a very dirty set 
of men, with shaven heads and low brows.” 
These priests live upon the offerings of the 
poor pilgrims who come to visit the city 
of temples. ; 

There are many praying wheels in this 
city of temples; indeed they are to be seen 
on every hand. A number of prayers, writ- 
ten on paper, are placed in a cylinder 
which swings on an axle. All that the 
pilgrim has to do is to give a turn to the 
cylinder, and this is supposed to send all 
(heel prayers, =toebuddhas In. one place 
there is a long row of little praying wheels 
and the worshippers march round and round, 
giving a turn to every wheel as they pass. 
And this is what they call praying! 

There are stranger th.ngs at Wu Tai 
than praying wheels, however, for in one 
little house hangs a big bell, about six feet 
high, before the image of a Buddha who is 
supposed to have power over ¢hell. Now 
and again a priest strikes this bell, and 
those poor people fancy that each stroke 
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sends a gleam of light down into the dark 
realm of the lost. 

Then in another place, on a platform, 
Stands a great lotus flower made of wood. 


In the middle of the flower sits another 
image of Buddha, hidden by the great 
closed petals. When a worshipper comes 
with a prayer or a petition, or to be healed 
of his sickness, he has to promise a cer- 
tain amount of money. 


If he does not promise enough, nothing 
happens; but if he offers a good sum, the 
lotus slowly opens its wooden petals and 
the hidden Buddha shows himself. The 
wonderful flower is really worked by ma- 
chineny, and this is set in motion from 
beneath by one of the priests. 


Many of the worshippers at Wu Tai walk 
round and round one of the temples, be- 
lieving that a certain number of these 
little journeys will cure diseases. -Then in 
one place there are some smooth boards, 
raised a little at one end. Some of the 
pilgrims are to be seen throwing them- 
selves down on these boards, sliding down 
them on their hands, and then rising to 
do the same thing again. They believe 
that if they do this a great many times 
they will be healed, and there is no doubt 
that the exercise itself does them some 
amount of good. 


The priests themselves are not so fool- 
ish as to do all these things. One of them 
mentioned to our missionary that he had 
a “ping’’ (an illness). “Then,’ said the 
missionary, “why dont you use _ those 
boards or walk round and round the temple 
as those pilgrims do? Doesn’t that cure 
them ?”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said the crafty priest, “it does. 
That is all very well for those Mongois; 
but when I am ill, I like to lie down and 
do nothing. Besides, my “ping” is a differ- 
ent kind from tieirs.”’ 

How we pity those poor pilgrims with 
their city of temples, their praying wheels, 
and their cheating priests! Yet nothing 
can be done for them until our missionary 
societies are able to send more men, and 
yet more men, who will be able to bear the 
gospel light and gospel healing even to the 
thousands who travel to the city of tem- 
ples on the Five Peak Mountain.—Juvenile 
Missionary Herald. 
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The open Bible has been the foundation 


of British character: a character whose 
chief charm is its love and duty. It has 
made England the nation she is; it has 
made America the nation she is. If it is 


kept open and believed as a spiritual guide, 
it will go on making both nations greater 
than they are now.—The Rt. Rev. Arthur F. 
Winnington Ingram, Gishop of London. 
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THE WORK GIRL AT THE FARM. 


Monday was always a busy day at the 
farmhouse. On this Monday morning Katie 
Bean, the little work girl who slept over 
the kitchen, woke up early. When she 
knew that she was really awake she re- 
membered what it was that she had been 
thinking about the night before. 


It was what Miss Charlotte had said in 
Sunday school on Sunday afternoon. Miss 
Charlotte was the nicest Sunday School 
teacher in the whole world, Katie thought. 
She certainly did teach the loveliest les- 
sons; anybody could understand them. 

“Yesterday she said,’ Katie reminded 
herself, “that Jesus Christ was always 
watching for something that he could do 
for somebody. And when he found it he 
he was always glad. He liked to help.” 

Katie lay still and thought about it for a 
little. 

“Miss Charlotte said,’ she went on pre- 
sently, “that we ought to try to be that 
way, too. She said of course nobody could 
do better than get into Christ’s habits. And 
of course they can’t.” 

Katie dressed and went downstairs to get 
the kindling ready before Mrs. Holt came in 
to make the fire. When this was done she 
set the table as carefully as she could; for 
Mr. John Holt and his family were spend- 
ing a week at the farm, and they were very 
rich. 

“When she has company Mrs. Holt likes 
everything to be nice,’ thought Katie, as 
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she set the fern in the middle of the table . 


on a clean centerpiece. 

Katie sometimes forgot the fern and left 
it on the sideboard. 

“Tt isn’t to-eat. I don’t see much use in 
making such a fuss over it. When a per- 
son’s in a hurry you can’t always stop to 
think of just ornament.” 

But to-day she thought of it. 
said the wash- 


“Katie, me darlint,” 

woman, “couldn’t ye shlip down to the 
store for some soap for Bridget, that’s wan 
o your bist friends? Thats the good 
gurrl!” 

Katie went, and she went to the post 


office with a letter for Mrs. John Holt. 
When they were all at breakfast she took 
little Jack Holt into the sitting room, and 
was a locomotive, and a bear, and a grass- 
hopper, so successfully that he never cried 
for his mother once. 

By hurrying she finished ali her chores 
before school time, and told little Mary 


Holt a story, and helped Tom find his ball 


besides. 

When Katie returned from school in the 
afternoon she found Jared Holt, Mrs. Holt’s 
youngest son, warming himself by the kit- 
chen fire. He had on his overcoat and his 
hat was in his hand. 
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“You have a bad cold now, Jared,” his 
mother was saying anxiously. “I wish you 
wouldn’t go out again. It’s too late in the 
day. Wait till to-morrow.” 

“I can’t do it, mother. I promised the 
doctor to take his book back before to- 
morrow. And, you know, he doesn’t like 
it if things aren’t done right on time. I 
must go. It’s worth a fellow’s while to 
keep in with the doctor.” 


Katie thought of how hard Jared cough- 


ed at night and in the morning. He was 
not strong. 

“Vll takes it back for you,” she said 
slowly. 

Mrs. Holt’s face cleared. 

“Will you?” “said Jared. “Thank= you 
ever; so. much... That’s jolly.~ You-res.a 


good little thing.” 

“Are you going out, Katie?” asked Mrs. 
John Holt. ‘“‘Would you mind getting these . 
spools of silk changed for me?” 

This reminded Katie that Mr. Holt had 
said that he must remember to get a pack- 
age that had been forgotten at Miss Lan- 
ning’s on Saturday. Should she say any- 
thing about it? Why had she thought of 
it? Miss Lanning’s was out of her way. 

“But enly. a square and a half? That 
isn’t much. It bothered Mr. Holt Saturday 
when he forgot it. He’d be pleased if I 
went after it. He’s a very kind man.” 


When supper was all over Katie sat in 
the clean kitchen at the table with her 
books. She felt-a little dull. 

“Tt must be nice,” she was thinking, “to 
be one of the family and not just the work 
girl. I’d love to have a whole lot of folks, 
a big houseful of them like the Holts, and 
for all of us to sit in the front room even- 
ings and talk from one to another and 
laugh and enjoy ourselves together. You 
needn’t ever feel lonesome then.” 


By and by Alice Holt, who was Mrs. 
John Holt’s oldest little girl, came out into 
the kitchen. 

“Katie,” she said, “I’ve been watching 
you all day. You have done a lot of differ- 
ent favors for different ones; you must be 
tired. Uncle Jared SayS you are very 
obliging, and grandmother says you are 
very faithful. We all like you so much!” 

“When she told me that,” said Katie to 
Miss Charlotte afterwards, “I felt just rest- 
ed. A person doesn’t mind doing things,. 
if they know anybody notices it and 
cares.”’ 

Miss Charlote was delighted. 

“Katie dear,’ she said by and by, “this 
ought to help us to remember that there 
is One who always notices whenever we 
do right, and always cares.” 

Katie did not speak, but in her heart 
she meant to try not to forget.—‘‘The 
Morning Star.’ 
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WHAT GOD DOES FOR BOYS. 


God wants the boys, all kinds of boys, 
To love him, serve him, do his will; 
He wants those boys that make a noise, 

And those who keep so very still, 


God calls the boys; yes, every one— 
Those that are in and out of school; 

Though jumping, shouting, full of fun, 
He leaves none out; that is his rule. 


God loves the boys of every kind, 

The rich and poor, the short and tall; 
Even for wicked ones you’ll find 

His grace is given to one and all. 


God gives the boys a tender heart, 

And says just so they all can hear, 

“Will you not choose the better part 
Just now, while Jesus is so near?” 


Christ died for boys; he knows their need 
Of all his precious blood can do; 
The “‘Bread of Life” th eir souls will feed, 
And gives them “living water,” too. 
—Standard. 


A BOYS’ PRAYER MEETING IN 


KOREA. 


During one of a missionary’s country 
trips in Korea he found some boys holding 
a prayer meeting between the Sunday 
school and church service. The boys had 
been in school and had taken back to their 
homes the lessons of prayer whic’ they 
were carrying out in this meeting. The 
boys are from 12 to 14 years old and took 
it turn about leading. 


One little fellow, about eight years old, 
was a great chum of the missionary when 
the latter went to that place. Whenever 
. the missionary went there the boy took up 

his abode with him and was a great teacher 
as well as a great pupil. He would tell the 
missionary all that had been done in the 
community since his last trip, and in turn 
would learn a great deal of the gospel. 

At the close of one of the boys’ services 
the missionary said to the little fellow: 

“And I suppose you will be leading when 
you get a little bigger.” 

The little fellow straightened up and said: 
“T led last Sunday.”’ 

The missionary. very much _ surprised, 
said: “You did? What did you talk about?” 

“Well,” said the boy, “I read that passage 
about straignt is the gate and narrow is the 
way, and few there be that find it.” 


“And what did that mean?’’ asked the 
missionary. 
The boy answered: “That bothered me 


just a little; I did not know just what it 
meant,, but I told them that beyond the 
straight gate is heaven, and beyond the 
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broad gate is hell, and we had better go the 
straight way.” 

The boys from the school had carried back 
the fire, and this incident was a little of the 
glow from it. May it light up all Korea. 
-—Hx. 


THE STORY THE PENNY TOLD. 


I’ve been in such a funny place! Guess 
Where is was. It was in Charlie’s pocket. 
At first it was very dark down there; but 
before I came away I was acquainted with 
many friends; a string, five buttons, a piece 
of chalk, six marbles, a firecracker, and a 
match. There were others that I did not 
have time to ‘be introduced to. 


Yesterday Charlie went into a candy 
store three times, and each time I felt a 
fat, warm hand feeling ’round among the 
marbles and string until he found me. He 
Squeezed me pretty tight. I heard him say 
something about birthday penny and 
thank-offering to himself, then the let me 
drop back to my friends again. 

Once he put me on a counter, but pick- 
ed me up quickly, and I heard him say: 
“T was seven years old yesterday! Guess 
I’m not going to buy any candy with it!” 

To-day Charlie brought me to Mission 
Band with six other pennies. They said 
they were going ’way, ’way off to help 
build a school in China. I like the looks 
of those pennies, and I guess Ill be glad 
to go with them and help. Good-by.— 
Selected. 


CHINESE PECULIAR(CTIES. 

The Chinaman shakes his own hand, in- 
stead of yours. 

He keeps out of step when walking with 
you. 

He puts his hat on 

He whitens his boots instead of 
ing them. 

He rides with his 
ins‘ead of ‘his toes. 

His compas points south. 

His women folks are often seen in trou- 
sers, accompanied by men in gowns. 

Often he throws away the fruit of the 
melon and eats the seeds. 

He laughs on receiving bad news. 
is to deceive evil spirits.) 

His left hand is the place of honor. 

He says west north instead of north-west, 
and sixths four, instead of fovr sixths. 

His favorite present to his parents is a 
coffin. 

He faces the bow when rowing a boat. 

His mourning color is white. 

To bore a hole he uses an instrument 
that works up and down, instead of around. 

The children of a Chinese school study 
out loud.—The Junior Herald. 


in salutation. 
black- 
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THE BIG VOICE OF LITTLE THINGS. 


“Be careful, little girl; ‘small things talk 
loud,’ they used to tell me when I was a 
girl at home,” said the aunt of the young 
lady who was to her even now ibut a little 
girl. 

“Now, what have I done?” was the 
smiling question, for the ‘little girl’ did 
not mind being told of things that she 
might mend in her ways, when they were 
told in her aunt’s sympathetic way and 
voice, with the kindly, loving eyes smiling 
down into her own. 

“It was a little slip of the tongue that 
time—a tiny bit of slang that I do not like 
to hhear on your lips. It is so easy to 
take up the newest use of some word or 
phrase, to join in with the majority in 
airing the latest fashions in slang, and so 
hard to remember that these smart ex- 
pressions are not worth learning and 
using; and that to the cultivated ear they 
are things that, while small, talk loudly 
of a lack of breeding and training. 


“There are other small things that 
speak loudly, too, when we come to think 
about it. The little careless habits of 
dress or person, the small, slipshod ways 
that are easy to fall into, and hard to get 
out of, the slighting way of doing the 
duties and tasks that come to one; the let- 
ting down. even a2 little bit, of the bars 
between ourselves and the things and 
companions that will do us harm rather 


than good; all these things speak with 
voices out of the relative importance of 
things, 


“Perhaps it is a blessing, after all, that 
it is so. When they shout their warnings 
to us we can jhear and heed better and 
more guickly than if they whispered.’”— 
Young People. 


A YOUNG AFRICAN GIRL. 


A young convert on the west coast of 
Africa, saved out of the most horrible sav- 
agery, came into the house of God on 
Cnoristmas Day to offer a gift on the Lord’s 
birthday—for they observe Christmas Day 
there not by giving their best to each other, 
but by bringing their best gift and offering 
to Christ, Whose birthday is being cele- 
brated. 

At the close of the service they came in 
a procession to the front of the church, 
each offering the gifts they had brought for 
the Saviour. They were so very poor that 
most of them only had a handful of vege- 
tables tobring andsome only abunch of 
flowers to show their good will. If anyone 
could bring a coin worth a penny or two 
it was counted a particularly valuable gift. 


But here came this girl, sixteen years of 
age, and just saved out of paganism, and 
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from under her old dress she drew a Silver 
coin worth 3s 6d., and handed this to the 
missionary. 


He was amazed at the magnitude of it 
he at first refused to accept it, for he 
thought she must surely have got it dis- 
honestly; but lest he might create con- 
fusion he did take it, and called her aside 
at the close of the service to ask her where 
she got such a fortune as that. 


She explained to him very simply that 
in order to give to Christ an offering that 
satisfied her own heart, she had gone to a 
neighboring planter and bound herself out 
to him as a Slave for the rest of her life, 
and had brought the whole financial equi- 
valent of her life of pledged service and 
laid it down in a single gift at the feet of 
her Lord!—London Chronicle. 


BOTTLES AND RAGS. 


“Bottles and rags! bottles and rags!” 
called the rag man, as he plied his calling. 

“Why do you always put these words to- 
gether ’” asked a_ passer-by. “Because, 
madam,’ said the rag-man, courteously 
touching his hat to the lady, “wherever you 
find bottles you find rags.” 

Shrewd philosophy! It is a pity that our 
statesmen cannot see the thing as clearly, 
and that, for the good of prosperity, to say 
nothing of the moral happiness of the peo- 
ple, they stop the accursed liquor traffic in- 
stead of putting in the way of Christian 
workers all sorts of handicaps. 


Remember the shrewd words of the rag- 
man, who sees things as they are: ‘‘Wher- 
ever you find bottles you find rags.’ And 
if you wish to save people from coming to 
rags, you Will banish the bottle. Let us all 
say we shall not give over the fight until 
we succeed.—Angelus, ' 


IT DOESN'T PAY. 


My young friend, there are many things 
in this world that it doesn’t pay to do. 

It doesn’t pay to try to pass yourself off 
for more than you are worth, 

It doesn’t pay to lie, for your lies must 
all be kept on file mentally, and in the 
course of time some of them are pretty cer- 
tain to get on the wrong book. A liar needs 
a better memory than anyone is apt to pos- 
sess. ae 

It doesn’t pay to try to get a living with- 
out work. You will work harder and get a 
poorer living than if you did honest work. 

It doesn’t pay to be a practical joker un- 
less you can enjoy the joke when you hap- 
pen to be the victim. 

It doesn’t pay to rest when you ought to 
be at work; if you do, you are apt to have 
to work when you ought to be resting. 
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Continued from Page 200. 


Next day, while I sat in the pulpit waiting 
until the hymn was ended so that I might 
begin the address, Satan came and whis- 
pered “You are going to become quite fa- 
mous as a result of these meetings.” I in- 
stantly prayed that the same Almighty Spirit 
who was working through me might keep 
me always in the condition pleasing to God. 
I said “Satan, I am willing to be as insigni- 
ficant as the smallest atom which floats in 
space if only Christ may be glorified. 


During the address there was a deep 
spiritual hush over the audience; even the 
coughing seemed to cease. The building 
seemed full of His holy presence. After- 
wards several prayed. Among them an elder’s 
son, who, in agonized weeping, “confessed to 
adultery and other sins, and then fell to the 
floor, crying as if his heart would break. 


While this was happening, it was seen 
that the elder who had cried out so on Mon- 
day night was in agony. Then he cried out 
again ““Won’t you let me have a chance to 
speak.” With streaming eyes, and trem- 
bling from head to foot, he said “There 
were two men who opened shop to sell meat 
dumplings. One was rich the other poor. 
The rich man tied a big fierce dog at the 
entrance to the poor man’s shop and though 
he sold good dumplings no one dared to go 
and buy because of the ugly dog. In con- 
sequence the poor man was starved out. 


“IT am that ugly dog. I am an elder, and 
the devil has “used my sinful life to hinder 
men from entering Christ’s kingdom. I have 
committed adultery. On three different oc- 
casions I have tried to poison my wife.” 


On hearing this, his wife, who was in the 
audience, gave a fearful scream. I passed 
her after the meeting was over. She was 
still on her knees praying. The floor was 
all wet with her tears. 


He held up a handful of his elder’s cards. 
“See these are my cards with ‘elder’ print- 
ed on them. How unworthy.” 


He ran to the stove and flung them in and 
said “All you who may have any of my elder 
cards, burn them as soon as you go home.” 
He pulled off his gold bracelet and gold ring 
and said “Sell these for the church.” and 
promised that he would hereafter give a 
tithe of his income. Then he fell to the 
floor, weeping bitterly. 


It is impossible to describe eee followed. 
It was as if the judgment was set. Men 
and women everywhere were screaming, 
wailing, falling to the floor, beating the 
floor, sometimes with head, sometimes with 
hands. What agonized looks! What heart- 
piercing cries for mercy! Though confes- 
sions were made with loud voices quite near 
me I could not catch a word, so mighty 
were the cries which filled the building. 
Among the hundreds present perhaps no eye 
was dry, no soul unmoved. As soon as a 
lull came I closed the meeting. 
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The Wednesday evening meeting was 
quieter but there was much weeping ' and 
confessing. The women confessed bad tem- 
per, hatred toward mothers-in-law, disobed- 
ience to parents, neglect to teach their 
children about the Saviour, and failure to 
live the Christ-life before husband, friend 
and neighbor. The men confessed to covet- 
eousness, overreaching in business, adult- 
erous thoughts, failure to testify for Christ 
by word and deed, and withholding time and 
money from God. 


A man who had once been a deacon con- 
fessed to having made away with charity 
funds, of having cheated a man out of some 
land, of having enticed his neighbor’s wife 
to sin with him, and of having reviled and 
beaten his own wife. The mystery is how 
God ever can use the church at all in which 
such sins exist. 

The noon address on Thursday was used 
by the Almighty Spirit to deepen conviction 
so that when the evening came the meeting 
led itself. I could not deliver the intended 
address. Hundreds wanted to confess and 
pray. It seemed as if the meeting would 
have gone till midnight if we had let it. 


The leading elder confessed that he got 
money for a church building which was 
never put into it, and to show how minute- 
ly the Holy Ghost searches out sin, He said 
a friend had got him to buy an article up 
the street. but in returning the change he 
had wilfully kept back a copper, and even 
that copper kept back peace, until con- 
fessed. Now, to crucify his coveteousness, 
he promised to contribute seventeen hun- 
dred dollars to the church. 

Another prominent Christian, in great agi- 
tation of mind. said his sin. unconfessed, 
was like hell in his heart, for two years, 
and that he dared not face the real hell of 
the future, so must confess and be cleansed 
by the blood of Christ. 

A christian tailor, who had cheated the 
hospital out of nine yards of cotton. while 
making garments for the assistants, con- 
fessed, with strong crying and tears. 

The native pastor’s son, now at the head 
of one of the big drug stores of the city, 
wept bitterly and confessed that he had 
stolen a thermometer while acting as as- 
sistant at the hospital. 


The Friday noon was wonderful for its 
spirit of prayer. Prayer was asked for all 
teachers, medical assistants and native pas- 
tors. The missionary in charge added, “and 
for us missionaries, too. None need divine 
help more than we do.” It seemed as if it 
were impossible for one to wait for the 
other, so mightily was the spirit of prayer 
upon the people, therefore the audience of 
about seven hundred instantly united in one 
great volume of simultaneous prayer. 

Again the pastor, with great pathos in his 
voice, said: “We must needs have church 
discipline, but would that there was some 
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way to bring back those we have cast out 
and restore backsiiders.” With one might? 
voice the whole audience prayed. There 
were tears in that wondrous voice. It was 
as the voice of a mother pleading for her 
prodigal whose face is still turned away 
from love and home. 


Then a man came forward with intense 
earnestness in look and voice, saying: ‘“‘Not 
many of our west suburb people have at- 
tended these meetings. They remain cold 
and unblessed. Do pray for them.’ That 
mighty voice again pleaded with the God 
of heaven to revive the needy church, 

The address was then given. Such won- 
drous listening! All seemed to long for the 
gracious infilling. Many more cfterwards 
eagerly confessed; anxious to have clean 
hearts for Christ’s Spirit to dwell in. 

Friday evening’s address was “Power for 
life and service.” The prayers following 
were full of a new purpose. Such regrets 
for a misspent past! Such longing to live in 
the power of God for the future! Such long- 
ing to save others! The audience of seven 
hundred, even the boys and girls, seemed 
fired by a new and heavenly purpose. 

The wife of that elder who had made the 
awful confession came and put all her jew- 
elry on the table, saying: “Sell it for the 
church, I can’t wear it any more, and a 
little gir] came and timidly put a bracelet 
on the table, saying “It is the only precious 
thing I have got and I love it very much, 
butily want, to gives! it! tojesus:’” 

The missionaries were all swept along by 
the rising tide and were humbled and melt- 
ed by the mighty manifestations of the 
Holy Spirit’s power. Some say it is Scot- 
land of 1859 repeated in Manchuria. The 
missionary in charge said he had never 
hoped in this life to see such wonders of 
Grace. 


The Spirit’s Power at Kuang Ning. 


In the early morning on Saturday, with 
a band of about twenty elders and deacons, 
he accompanied me to the railway station. 
He tried to find an empty car in which to 
hold a prayer meeting. Failing in that, we 
talked until the train pulled out and then 
he led the band in a rousing hymn. 

Saturday night, after five hours by train 
and seventeen by cart, I yrrived in Kuang 
Ning. ry Mire) ands Mrsey 4. . have been 
there for about thirteen years and have 
over one thousand baptized members. Miss 
Dr, Beaty has been there about a year. 

They at once told me that it was vain to 
expect any such outward manifestations as 
at Liao Yang and Mukden. One of the 
missionaries laughingly remarked: ‘“‘We are 
hard-headed, North of Ireland Presbyterians 
and our people take after us. Ours are such 
a staid people that the most we have seen 
produced after several days of special meet- 
ings was three or four voluntarily leading 
in prayer.” 
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Replying, I said, “We may not dictate 
to God how he may manifest His power. 
He is going to glorify His holy name in 
Kuang Ning. Of that I am certain. It may 
be similar to the other places and it may 
not, but He will have His way.” “But,” 
said one, “We can’t believe that our elders 
or preachers are as bad as that which has 
come to light at Mukden.” I said “Don’t 
be too sure.’’ 


On Sabbath, there were over four hundred 
present at the morning service. All the 
preachers were in and every outstation was 
represented. 


After the talk on Korea, I called for 
prayer, but strictly warned all who had not 
the leading of the Holy Spirit to refrain 
from leading in prayer, To the surprise 
of the missionaries eight or ten readily led 
in prayer. 

At the close of the evening address many 
led in prayer, Some while praying broke 
down and wept. 

During Monday the Spirit was revealing 
hidden things and making consciences ten- 
cer. Dozens wanted to pray the prayer 
confessions. 


On Tuesday the irresistible prayer spirit 
seemed to have been poured out on the 
people. During the noon meeting Mrs. H. 
called my attention to the fact that the 
women were not getting a chance because 
the men prayed in turn so quickly. Many 
of them were standing up to get a turn 
but failed. I said that I didn’t care to in- 
terfere. I wished the Holy Spirit to 
have charge. Then the women got a start 
and in quick succession for about fifteen 
minutes they held the prayer on their side. 


After the evening address prayer contin- 
ued for fifty-five minutes. The prayers 
were short. Even little boys and girls 
were praying. The people were ‘so eager to 
pray that the amen of one prayer had not 
been said before another was started. Each 
heart seemed to see its own sin and con- 
fessed it. There was a deep feeling but lit- 
tle of uncontrollable grief. 


That evening Mr. H. remarked that the 
preachers were strangely silent. He said 
that at the meetings held on Friday and 
Saturday before I came they did about all 
the praying. 


I at once said “Mr. H., if your preachers 
are not praying you will find the hindrance 
is with them.” 


Owing to the press of work in our own 
field I had only promised two weeks of spe- 
cial meetings, in Manchuria, one at Liao 
Yang, the other at Mukden. 


But Mr. H., on hearing of the proposed 
meetings, urged so strongly that I had 
agreed to give him three days at Kuang 
Ning. At Mukden a very strong impression 
came to me that I ought to add two 
more days. Now we were at the end of the 
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three days.. The people had the prayer 
spirit but the preachers had not. 


Wednesday noon I preached for more than 
an hour. The attention was most intense. 
The Spirit was mightily searching every 
heart. Here and there were agonized faces. 
So great was the spirit of prayer it was 
three hours before we could draw the meet- 
ing to a close. ; 


More mightily still the Spirit seemed to 
convince of sin during the evening address. 
Afterwards the people prayed half an hour 
without a pause, then I motioned Mrs. H. to 
start a hymn. 


The custom is to stand during prayer, but 
at the close of that hymn I noticed many 
going down on their knees so I told them 
all to kneel. 


Then elder Yong asked if he might have 
a chance to make a confession. He said he 
had a bad temper, It was a great hindrance 
to Christ’s cause and a great annoyance to 
his brother elders, especially to Mr. Tsui. 
He publicly asked forgiveness of elder Tsui. 


Mr. Tsui, who was in the choir on the 
platform. isaid “Mr. Ying, don’t ‘talk like 
that. We have many sins worse than yours 
only we are too proud to confess them.”’’ 


Just then a man started to pray. I had 
noticed that his face had had a very trou- 
bled look for several days past. His prayer 
-began thus: 

“QO Lord, thou hast pierced me through 
as with knives these days. I hold the 
prominent position of helper. I feared man 
and dared not uncover my sins, knowing 
What disgrace it would bring upon myself 
and family. My wife and sons and daugh- 
ters are now in this building; I now only 
fear Thee and dare not meet Thee with my 
polluted soul. Thou knowest that I am 
guilty of adultery, that thirty-five dollars 
of indemnity that the pastor sent me to 
give to a certain man (the man did not 
want it), I and another helper divided it 
ourselves and never told the pastor, and 
Thou also knowest that this fur garment I 
am wearing was given me by a brother who 
had sinned and didn’t want me to tell the 
pastor on him.”’ 


With this he took the garment off and 
flung it from him as if it were infected, 
saying “lI can’t wear it any more,’”’ He con- 
tinued praying. Men. .women and children 
were crying aloud all over the building 
and increasing in number and volume with 
every sentence he uttered. 


That extraordinary prayer! Each sentence 
seemed to come direct fiom the Spirit of 
God. The agonized wails grew louder. Many 
with faces on the floor crying “God pity 
us,” “God forgive us.’”’ All were praying. 
We were all crying. We couldn’t help it. 
Yet his voice of prayer always kept clear 
and strong above all other sounds so that 
each sentence could be distinctly heard. 
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Mr. Keers,-who hau just arrived from 
Chin Chou in time for the meeting, said 
that the house seemed so filled with the 
presence of God that he could not have been 
surprised at any happening. 

Mr. H. said that some young men from 
the street who came in out of curiosity 
were also mightily moved. They too were 
down on their knees crying, and seemed to 
be praying also. When they came Mr. H. 
feared that they might disturb the meet- 
ing and so put them in seats near the door, 

Mrs. H. had just that morning got a let- 
ter from her son attending school in Bel- 
fast saying he had been converted. but Mrs. 
H. in tears said: ‘I rejoice more over what 
has happened to-night than I did the day 
my ‘boy was. born.” The meeting lasted 
over four hours and yet while it was in pro- 
gress no one seemed the least bit weary. 


But that night, the Holy Spirit was work- 
ing elsewhere than in the church building. 
There was an elder named Chi who lived 
outside the north gate. He is a big, generous 
fellow. Some people from the distant parts 
of the field who had animals feeding at the 
inns were getting anxious about the ex- 
pense, Mr. Chi soon set them at rest by 
getting up in meeting and saying “Don’t let 
any one go home and miss these meetings 
on account of the cost. Just bring all your 
animals out to my place for it will cost you 
nothing.”’ 

Because of the mounted robbers the city 
gates are closed each night at sundown. 
Therefore elder Chi could not attend the 
evening meetings. When the Spirit came 
upon us in power that night, Elder Chi got 
into great agony and thought he was going 
to die. He thought of all the sins he had 
been guilty of since he had become an elder 
and got his son to write them all down, 
then he made his son promise that he would 
take the list to church next day and read 
it out as Elder Chi’s confession before he 
died. He believed he was surely going to 
die that night. The report of this next day 
made a very deep impression upon the 
people. 

That same night, Elder Ying’s wife had to 
be home with her children. Some neighbor 
women came in and they had a prayer meet- 
ing. The same Almighty Spirit was present 
and they were moved to weep over and con- 
fess their sins. 


On Thursday morning the audience was a 
third larger, for the revived ones went and 
hunted up all backsliders and friends, hop- 
ing to have them moved. At that service 
there was intense interest and a longing to 
get rid of everything which might offend 
the indwelling Spirit. 

A Bible-woman had taken a dollar more 
for travelling expenses than was her due. 
She was heart-broken over it. confessed and 
returned it. 


A helper said “I took a half dollar more 
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conscience like a red hot coal. I can’t stand 
it any longer. I must give back double.” 
He put a dollar down on the pulpit. 

A servant woman who had taken things 
in the house was convicted. confessed and 
restored. 

One of the school boys had stolen twenty 
cents from Mrs. H. He was convicted and 
brought it back. ’ 

There were dozens of confessions which I 
could not catch owing to loud weeping and 
many confessing at the same time. 

The noon meeting lasted three hours. 
There were many soul-moving intercessory 
prayers. 

The evening meeting Thursday lasted five 
hours. There seemed to be no possibility of 

opping it. As one of the missionaries re- 
seated it seemed as if the saved suddenly 
realized that the way to the throne of God 
was now open and each was eager to get 
the burning request in as soon as possible. 
As soon as any one asked prayer for a father 
or mother or son or sister or friend or out- 
station or Manchuria or native land, it ap- 
peared as if no one could wait for another 
but the hundreds with one voice pleaded 
mightily with God in prayer. 

For fifteen or twenty times that evening 
the whole congregation thus prayed. Many 
promised to tithe hereafter. Many prom- 
ised service free. Volunteer bands under 
the leadership of helpers or elders are golng 
out all over the field to tell the good news. 
Students in the schools promise to give 
their Saturday afternoons and Sundays for 
preaching on the streets and in the villages 
round about. 

Two men publicly decided to be preach- 
ers. One of them has an income now of 
about $40 a month. As helper he starts with 
$8 a month. The other has fine business 
prospects but foregoes them all that he may 
preach the gospel. 

Such union! Such love! I never saw the 
like. The Irish missionaries say this is just 
like a repetition of the great revival of 
1859 in Ireland. 


When I was coming away, Mr. H. said: 
“T am as one in a dream. I can scarcely 
yet realize all that has come to pass.” 


During those days there was much prayer 


among the Chinese. Our foreign prayer 
meetings were times of quiet, precious 
power. 


At the close of each address in all three 
centres I said, ‘“‘O blessed Spirit! The meet- 
ing is now in Thy hands. Let me rest. Let 
the people be as clay in the hands of the 
potter. Have Thy way, cleanse Thy tem- 
ple, Exalt the glorious Redeemer.” 

I never was anxious. I never had to do 
any urging. I sat still and truly saw the 
glory of God, 
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OUR SOUTH CHINA MISSION. 
LETTER FROM Rev. W. R. MAcKAY. 


Kongmoon, Feb. 20th, 1908. 


Dear Dr. Scott. 

As it is some time sinte I have written 
to you, I think I must send you a few lines 
to let you know how we are doing since 
removing our headquarters from Macao to 
Kongmoon. 

By the way, the designation, ‘““Macao Mis- 
sion’ is scarcely applicable to us as Macao 
is not an important part of the field. Some 
such title as “South China Mission” or 
Kwong Tung Mission’ would be much more 
appropriate. 

The District of San Ui, which we occupy, 
is a large and populous one. From a hill 
about a mile from our home we have count- 
ed as many as forty-five villages, some of 
them containing many thousands, besides 
the city of Kongmoon. Many of the people 
of this District have been abroad and have 
brought back much money. This accounts 
for the substantial appearance of their vil- 
lages, the houses being built of good burnt 
brick instead of mud or sun-dried brick as 
in many parts of China. 

As we have not yet succeeded in buying 
land for the erection of Mission houses, we 
have had to find temporary quarters at Pak 
Kai, where the Imperial Customs station is 
situated. 

This is about two or three miles from the 
city. Although it is not very convenient to 
be so far from the centre of population, yet 
this was the best arrangement which could 
be made for the present as there are no 
houses, which could be used by foreigners, 
to be obtained in the city even if the peo- 
ple were willing to rent them, which so far 
they are not. ; 

As, however, we are so closely surround- 
ed by villages, the people of which are gen- 
erally more accessible than those in the 
city, the situation is not so unfavorable as 
might be supposed. We have opened a 
chapel here which is well attended. Dr. 
Macdonald and Dr. MacBean are also giving 
a few hours a day to dispensary work, and 
this is gradually breaking down the suspi- 
cion and opposition of the people. 

This district, together with the adjoining 
district of Hok Shan and that of Heung 
Shan, where we already have two chapels, 
will constitute one of the most interesting 
and hopeful fields which could be desired. 

We were very much gratified at the en- 
largement of our staff last Fall, but now 
With the addition to our field there is need 
for larger numbers still. There ought as 
soon as possible to be stations with resident 
missionaries in the important centres, Shek 
Ki and San Ui, and we hope that before 
the end of the year sufficient men may be 
pe by our church to make this pos- 
sible. 
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The man who would keep all his religion 
to himself generally needs it. 


“Hven scandal knows how to be quiet. 
Like Peter’s cock, it crows when one falls 
and is silent when he gets up.” 
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at the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
By Rev. EK. A. McCurdy D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 
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Mission fields, with Summer supply 
may, if they wish, end their year iu June. 


Names are not put on each Record in a parcel. 
The Records for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Oflice. 


Asthe Record is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions, 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
‘his is the instruction of the Assembly to all, 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents, 


Some churches pay for it from the missionary funds, 
using iv as an agency for raisiny these tunds 
and finding it helpful. 


Send all payments by Express Order, by P.O. Order, 
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Do not send money unregistered. j 
It is illegal to send stamps in the payment of accounts. 
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for the Last I'welve Months to date was 


60,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Address 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
‘MONTREAL. 


WHY NOT? 


When the gentle word is easy, 
And the kindly mood is sweet, 
Why not make the dull day brighter 
For the folk you chance to meet? 


Why not, e’en though troubles thicken, 
Face the trial, dare the worst, 

With a look so brave and buoyant, 
That you rout it from the first ? 


In the world through which we’re passing, 
We may make the feeble strong, 

We may cheer the lonesome pathway, 
With the gladness of a song. 


We may vanquish fears and troubles, 
If the fight we deem worth while, 

By the valiant front of patience, 
And the magic of a smile. 


THE GREATEST WORK. 


Work for children is the greatest work 
in the world. Phillips Brooks said: “He 
who helps a child helps humanity with a 
distinctness, with an immediateness, which 
no other help given to human creatures in 
ony other stage of their human life can pos- 
sibly give again.” 

Are we thinking of this, day by day, as 
the opportunities for serving his little ones 
crowd upon us? Are we careful to show, 
and to be, only our best selves before them? 
The gain of helping such a one into char- 
acter is hinted at in Christ’s description of 
the millstone penalty which is preferable to. 
causing one such to offend.—Ex. 
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Get the Best, 


Made of high carbon wire, galvanized and then painted white. 


Get 1908 prices and illustrated booklet. 
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‘(PAGE WHITE. FENCES #ifiiit 


Styles for Lawns, Farms and Ranches. th 


THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LIMITED 


Largest fence and gate manufacturers in Canada. 


WALKERVILLE 


BRANDED ON HIS MEMORY. 


There is a corporal in one of the best in- 
fantry regiments in the regular army who 


has one lesson branded on his memory with . 


words of fire—the lesson that no excuse can 
be framed or uttered by any soldier for be- 
ing untidy or unclean. 

The -colonel was going down the line on 
a tour of inspection and noticed a corporal 
with soiled gloves. He said: “Corporal, 
that is setting a bad example to the men, 
wearing soiled gloyes. Why do you do so?” 

“I’ve had no pay for three months, sir, 
and I can’t afford to have washing done.” 

Taking a pair of beautiful white gloves 
from one of his pockets, the colonel handed 
them to the corporal, saying: 

“Put on these gloves; I washed them my- 
self.’—Pittsburg Post. 


COWAN’S 
COCOA 


IS NUTRITIOUS AND HEALTHFUL 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION ar ee 


“We have the simplest and 
best, and will save you ONE- 
FOURTH of what others cost. 


THOMAS COMMUNION SERVICE CO., 
Duty Free. Box 252, Lima, Ohlo 


‘TORONTO MONTREAL ST. JOHN 


WINNIPEG 
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A GOOD USE FOR IDOLS. 


A missionary in Travancore, India, saw 
one morning a native coming to his house 
with a heavy burden. On reaching it he 
laid on the ground a sack. Unfastenineg it, 
he emptied it of its contents—a number of 
idols. 

“What have you brought these here for?” 
asked the missionary; “I don’t want them.” 

“You have taught us that we do not 
want them, sir,” said the native; “but we 
think. they might be put to some good use. 
Could they not be melted down and formed 
into a bell to call us to church?” 

The hint was taken; they were sent to 
a bell founder and made into a bell, which 
now summons the native converts to praise 
and prayer, 


You cannot possibly have 
a better Cocoa than 


EPPS'S 


A delicious drink and a | sustaining 
food. Fragrant, nutritious and 
economical. This excellent Cocoa 
maintains the system in robust 
health, and enables it to resist 
winter's extreme cold. 


COCOA 


Sold by Grocers and Storekeepers 
in 4-lb, and 4-lb Tins. 


, there are 18,000. 
of the world was elosed to the gospel; 


“The deeper spiritual life cannot exist 


“Without prayer. 


Gold with: Goa is a | lesing: gold as gol 
is a curse.—G; 8. Si 


No prayer- Eiae. hold of God anil it first 


takes hold of the man who offers it. 


There is a difference between. conversion 
and religion. Une means to Start right and 
the other to keep on going.” 


“Sow love, and taste its fruitage pure, 
Sow peace, and reap its harvest bright; 

Sow sunbeams on the rock and moor 
And reap a harvest-home of light.” 


“Liberal theology, so far as we have been 
able to understand it, is an effort to reach 
heaven by some other route than the Ten 
Commandments.”’ 


“How much wiser would we be if we 
could view life from the vantage point that 
Wwe will occupy when our years are spent. 
How many mistakes we would avoid.” 


“A long journey should. be well prepared 
for. Yet the longest journey of all, that 
through the limitless stretches of eternity, 
is given less thought by many persons than 
a trip across the country.” 


When, a few years ago, the saloonkeepers 
of Chicago made a declaration of their busi- 
ness, as required by State law, five thousand 
out of eight thousand stated that they were 
“agents of breweries.’—Collier’s. 


You picture to yourself the beauty of 
bravery and _ steadfastness. and then some 
little, wretched, disagreeable duty comes, 
which is your martyrdom, the lamp for your 
oil; and if you do not do it, how your oil 
is spilt—Phillips Brooks. 


“Wherever we have failed. to be loving, 
we have also-failed to be wise; whenever we 
have been blind to our neighbor’ Ss. interests, 
we have also been blind to our own; when- 
ever we have hurt others, we have hurt our- 
selves much more,—Charles Kingsley. 


A century ago there were one hundred 
Protestant missionaries on the field; to-day 
A century ago four-fifths 
now 
all the world is.open. And with the open 
door comes a tremendous responsibility. 


“There is a great deal of railing against 
Christians for inconsistency and hypocrisy. 
But a man whose. temper 
whose life is helpful to others is seldom 
one of the cawing chorus. He knows that 
the vast majority of Christian people are 


‘idea of going as a missionary to India, be- 


is sweet and. 


If the water be too pure, fish cannot live 
in-at? i people pe 
beings cannot stand beside them. —Japanese 


-proverb. 


“All problems relating to man’s eternal 
and preSent iblesSedness are solved in the 
great privilege of the Divine indwelling and 
control. God enthroned is the supply of 
every want, the filling of every void, the es- 
sence of all good and the glory of every 
life.” 


The avoidance of little evils, little sins, 
little inconsistencies, little weaknesses, lit- 
tle follies, little indiscretions, little foibles, 
little indulgences of the flesh—the avoid- 
ance of such little things as these goes far 
to make up at least the negative beauty of 
a holy life-——Andrew Bonar. 5 


Never lose a chance of saying a kind 
word. As Collingwood never saw a vacant 
place in his estate but he took an acorn 
out of his pocket and popped it in, so deal 
with your kind sayings through life. 


a prodigious bit of timber.—Thackeray. 


“TI must confess that the most rabid il-- 


liberalism I have ever known has been 


among those who boasted that they were- 


of the liberal school in theology. An in- 
tolerance that is based upon contempt for 
the old view of things is just as bad as an 
intolerance that is based upon fear of the 
new view of-things,’’—Rev. A. J. Haynes. 


In this world, the sweetest, deepest, pur- 
est joy of life is that which we find in doing 
good, in serving others. 
own sweetest joy. 
serve. 


He came to earth to 
He loved, and love’s deepest joy al- 


ways comes in blessing, comforting others. - 


He bequeathed His joy to us, and so we find 


our holiest joy, as He found His, in serving. 


Mr. Robert E. Speer in his book, ‘‘The 
Marks of a Man,” tells of a brave Swede 
who was urged by his friends to give up the 


cause it was so fhot there. “Man,” ‘they 
said to him, ‘it is 1200 in the shade!” 
“Well,” said he, with noble contempt, “we 
don’t always lhave to live in the shade, do 
we?” There is no replying to a man who 
can argue that way! 


The most inward desires, the eg af- 


fections, the loftiest aspirings, that stir our 
blood—all that is tender in us and all that 
is strong, all that is sacred and all that is 
enduring—pain and loss, love and death, re- 
pentance and fear—as each in turn through 
all this solemn discipline of life has its hour 


of trial or of triumph—cry out for the liv-° 
ing God and bid us worship the: Father in. 


too exacting, fellow-" 


An. 
acorn costs nothing, but it may sprout into~ 


This was Christ’s 


A 


worthy of confidence.” spirit—Bishop Huntington. 
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“THE ELECTIONS.” 


An all absorbing subject at the present 
time in Ontario and Quebec is the provin- 
cial elections. Some men are _ interested 
from purely selfish reasons. The result 
means personal gain or loss in some way 
to themselves. 

Some are interested from party motives. 
They will spend freely of time, energy and 
money that their party may win. This is a 
very much higher type of interest than the 
former: It means unseltish devotion to 
something beyond self, something which, as 
a rule, is sincerely believed to be for the 
gcod of the country. 

Others again take a broader outloox. So 
far as possible they judge representatives 
and governments by tneir history and their 
deeds rather than by the party they be- 
long to. : “ 

It is very difficult for the great body of 
the “sovereign people’ to judge correctly 
‘of public matters, because, for the most 
part, they receive their information from 
the party press, which seldom sees, and 
more seldom prints, the evil of friends or 
the good of opponents. HEacu side does the 
praising of its own and the condemning of 
the opposite party, leaving the other fellow 
to do the same. 

Thus it is that most party men, getting 
their knowledge from party leaders and 
party papers, sincerely believe their party 
to be right, and the best for the country. 

The best way is for men to seek, not opin- 
ions, but facts, so far as they are obtain- 
able, and to form, as far as possible, their 
own opinion of men and parties, judging 
them by their works. 

It is vain to trust to a so-called independ- 
ent press. There is some of it that is 
honestly independent, and some that under 
the name “independent,” serves its party 
better than it could under honest party 
colors. 

Which is the honestly independent and 
which otherwise, must be left to the judg- 
ments of their readers. One good test of an 
independent press is when it uses a similar 


tone and similar language towards the sim- 
ilar good or ill of government by either 
party. 

But all the above is more or less by the 
way. The one thing that should be em- 
phasized, always and everywhere, is that 
the ballot is a sacred trust. 

“All power,” all government, is of God, 
but God does His work for men both in 
Church and State, by human agency. The 
man who has a vote is honored by God, in 
Providence, with a share in that govern- 
ment. His vote is helping God to govern 
the country. a; 

If all voters and candidates realized this 
great fact, there would be fewer stay-at- 
homes when duty calls to the polls, there 
would be no buying or selling of votes, gov- 
ernments would be true to their country, 
the prayer, “Thy Kingdom Come” would be 
in so far answered. 


THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 


What Parliament is to the Country, the 
General Assembly is to the Church. We 
Send our representatives to the former to 
legislate for matters of State for the year. 
We send our representatives to the latter 
to legislate for affairs of the church for 
the ‘year. 

In some respects the two parliaments are 
essentially different. The former com- 
mands, the latter persuades. The former 
legislates as to what it thinks best for the 
ccuntry and bids its constituents conform 
to the legislature. The latter legislates as. 
to what it thinks best for the church, and 
asks its constituents to help carry out the 
legislation. 

But both are alike in that they are parts 
of God’s plan for the betterment of the 
world. Every church member has an in- 
terest in the Assembly and a duty towards 
it, as has every citizen in the parliament 
of the country. Prayer should be alike 
for both, that wisdom may be given, that 
both these departments of God’s work may, 
in all things, be done according to His will. 


OUR SYNOD FAMILY. 


Last Record made mention of two fami- 
lies, one belonging to our church, the other 
related to it,—viz:—the College family, 
numbering six, the eldest, with its four 
score years, in Halifax, the youngest, in its 
first year, in Vancouver, the others of vary- 
ing ages, holding the fort at different stra- 
tegic points along the intervening three 
thousand miles;—and our newspaper fam- 
ily, the eldest, ‘The Presbyterian Witness” 
with its three score years, in Pictou, N. S., 
—the youngest “The West Land” printing 
its first volume in Edmonton, while in Otta- 
wa and Toronto “The Dominion Presbyte- 
rian” and “‘The Presbyterian” are working 
for the uplift of church and country. i 

Another family is that of the Synods. It 
numbers eight, As with the afore-mentioned 
families, the eldest is on the Atlantic Coast, 
the two youngest, Saskatchewan and Al- 
berta, are sturdy two-year-old prairie twins. 
The remaining five, of varying ages, culti- 
wate the territory between and beyond. * 

The Synod family has steadily grown for 
many years. Other families reach their 
limit, and after that the children grow in 
age but not in numbers. Our Synod family 
has nearly reached the limit as to number, 
perhaps quite so. The members of the fam- 
ily will grow in years, and will “‘fill out” 
but they have attained their height and 
reach. 

The acquaintance of the Synod family, 
and of the Synod’s families) the Presby- 
teries, the grandchildren, sixty three of them 
altogether, may be made im every issue of 
the Record, where all their names are 
given, with the dates of their family gather- 
ings, so far as notice of the same is received 


THE MARITIME SYNOD. 


The eldest of the family, settled in the 
Maritime Provinces, has seen the snows of 
ninety winters, or better, the suns of- ninety 
summers, for it is ever sowing and harvest- 
ing. Its winter comes in spots, both as to 
time and place. 

It has its own family of presbyteries, a 
fairly large one, eleven, including Trinidad, 
with 27,445 families, 43,050 communicants, 
and a Sabbath School enrolment of 30,447. 

Some of its presbyteries are older than 
itself. In the ecclesiastical family, the chil- 
dren are the parents, the higher and larger 
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courts owe their existence to the lower 
and smaller. 

Widely separated from the rest of the 
family, historically and geographically, this 
Synod carries on its own departments of 
Home, Foreign, College and Augmentation 


work. This gives to its meetings a greater 
importance. It joins with its sisters far- 
ther west in French Evangelization and 


North West Missions, 
Its next meeting will be held in Truro, 
the first Tuesday of October. 


MONTREAL AND OTTAWA. 


Following the sun, in the course of this 
family visitation, we come to the Synod 
of Montreal and Ottawa, with its family of 
Six Presbyteries. 19,791 families, 40,889 
communicants and a Sabbath School en- 
rolmnt of 27,263. It includes the province 
of Quebec, and WBHastern Ontario beyond 
Brockville. 

It has just held its Annual 
Lachute,. 12-15 May. 
be in Pembroke, 
next May. 


Meeting in 
Its next meeting will 
the second Tuesday of 


TORONTO AND KINGSTON. 


still Westward and the Synod of Toronto 
and Kingston gives us greeting, It fronts 
on “Old Ontario’s Strand’ from farthest 
Kast to West, from Kingston to Toronto, 
with all the hinter land to the north. It 
has a healthy family of twelve presbyte- 
ries, 387,619 families, 76,951 communicants 
and 52,321 enrolled in its Sabbath Schools. 

It always meets in Toronto the second 
Tuesday of May. 


HAMILTON AND LONDON. 


The Synod of Hamilton and London fills 
all the great fertile peninsula between 
Lakes Huron and Erie. It has eight pres- 
byteries, with 26,816 families, 57,206 com- 
municants, and a Sabbath School 
Mentvol 83,205; 

Its last meeting was in London, the last 
Monday in March, It meets next year 
at the corresponding date in Hamilton. 


enrol- 


MANITOBA. 


Leaving the Hast, passing the Great 
Lakes, four hundred miles of water and 
Wilderness, we find the four remaining 
members of the family, practically coter- 
minous with the four great provinces of 
the West. These four Synods are young, 
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like the farms, the buildings and many of 
the people, the youth and strength, of the 
East and of other lands pouring in, to peo- 
ple the “great lone land.” 

Mhes firstyto..2reet us is the Synod of 
Manitoba, reaching from the head of Lake 
Superior to Manitoba’s western boundary, 
mearly six, hundred.’ miles.. ‘It has) eignt 
presbyteries, 12/807 families, 18,725 com- 
municants, and aS. S. enrolment of 16,693. 

This Eastern Synod of the West, like the 
Eastern Synod of the Hast, meets jn the 
Autumn. Its regular time and place of 
meeting is the second Tuesday of November, 
in Winnipeg. 


SASKATCHEWAN AND ALBERTA. 


Saskatchewan and. Alberta, the youngest 
members of the Synod family, with seven 
presbyteries each, are coterminous with 
the provinces whose names they bear, and 
divide about evenly between them, by the 
provincial line from north to south a ter- 
ritory some seven hundred miles square, 
nearly fifty thousand square miles. Saska- 
chewan has 5,964 families, 6,607 communi- 


ecants, and a S. S. enrolment of 4,832. Al- 
berta reports 4,169 families, 3,931 com- 
municants and 4,092 enrolled in S. S. and 


Saskatchewan meets in the 
in Moose 


Bible classes, 
Autumn. Its last meeting was 


Jaw. 
The above figures, in all cases, are those 


reported to last Assembly. The reports to 
pe presented this year will doubtless show 
considerable increase in the newer Synods. 

The Synod of Alberta held its Annual 
Meeting in Edmonton, the last Wednesday 
in April, and meets next year at the same 
date in Calgary. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 


Into the mountains and we enter the 
Synod of British Columbia, with the small- 
est number of presbyteries, only four, but 
covering a larger territory than any other 
Synod in the world, extending from the 


summit of the Rockies, four hundred miles 


to the sea, and over a thousand miles in 
length from Vancouver to Dawson city. It 
reported to last Assembly, 4,956 families, 
6,083 communicants, and a S. S. enrolment 
of 6.953. 

In these Western Synod meetings one 
would expect to find the practical, not 
merely dominating, but almost excluding 
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and else. The fact is that no Synods of the 
church give so much time to the discussion 
of great religious questions from _ their 
theoretical side. Not that the practical is 
ignored, far from it, but having given care 
and effort to that, they take two or three 
days to the discussion of great questions; 
secular and sacred, corresponding to the 
Alumni Conferences of the East. 

The Synod of B.C. held its last Annual 
Meeting in Vancouver, the first Wednes- 
day in May, and meets at the same date 
next year in Victoria, 

A multitude of figures sometimes con- 
fuses, hence but few have been given above. 
It may not be amiss to add a few more here 
as to what yas received by the Church 
Treasurers, during the year reported to last 


_Assembly for the various Funds of the 
Church. 
SYNODS, 

Maritime Provinces... . -$50,965 
Montreal and Ottawa.. ha. lant 
Toronto and Kingston.. . 102,785 
Hamilton and London.. Sete. 
Manitoba.. .. 31,084 
Saskatchewan.. 8,133 
Alberta.. A NGL 3,570 
British Columbia. . 9,265 


THE VISION OF THE SOUL. 


By IAN McLAREN. 

Blind Marjorie Robb found only room 
for gratitude. 

“Na, na, ye’re no tae think that I’ve been 
ill-treated by my God, for if he dinna gie 
me ae thing he gies mé@ mony things in- 
stead. And mind ye, it’s no as if I’d seen 
once and lost my sicht; that micht have 
failed. I’ve lost naething; my life has 
been all getting.” 

And she said confidently one day to her 
elder, Donald Menzies, in the tone of one 
voicing a long-cherished secret: 

“There’s a mercy waitin’ for me that’ll 
crown a’ his goodness, and I’m _§ feared 
when I think o’t, for I’m no worthy.” 

“What is that you will be meaning, Mar- 
jorie?” said the elder. 

“He has covered my face wi’ his hand 
as a faither plays wi’ his bairn, but some 
day sune he will lift his hand and the first 
thing that Marjorie sees in a’ her life will 
be his ain face.’ 

And Donald Menzies declared to Burn- 
brae on the way home that he would gladly 
go blind all the days of his life if he were 
as sure of that sight when the day breaks 
and the shadows flee away. e 
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THE LAYMAN’S MISSIONARY 
MOVMENT. 


In has touched the leading centres of our 
country from Halifax to Sarnia, the ex- 
treme Hast and West of old Canada. We 
hope later to hear something about large 
undertakings in the farther west. 

A few facts, brief, but with much in 
them, are the following.— 

Halifax, the men of the different Protes- 
tant churches are planning to raise two 
and a half times as much as last year. 
The givings were then $17,700, this year 
they are aiming at $40,000. 

St. John, N.B.—The men of the Protes- 
tant churches are planning to raise twice 
as much as last year. Last ‘year their 
churches gave $16,000. This year they are 
aiming at $32,000. 

Montreal.—The givings of last year to 
Home and Foreign Missions, were $100,- 
000. They are planning to increase to 
250,000 a year, within two years. 

Ottawa is planning more liberal things. 
Aims are not get definitely given. 

In Brockville, Cornwall, Kingston, Belle- 
ville, Peterboro, Stratford, and Petrolea, 
mass meetings of men are being planned. 

Toronto, is working for about three times 
as much as last year, the Presbyterians 
alone of that city aiming to increase from 
about forty thousand last year to $125,000, 
this year. 

In London, Brantford, and Hamilton, 
meetings have been held and _ resolutions 
passed, pledging themselves to work for 
two and a half times as much as last year, 

In Woodstock the Presbyterians 
aiming at $4,500 for the year. 

In Sarnia, both the Presbyterian congre- 
gations held banquets and are aiming at 
twice as much for missions this year as 
they gave last year. 

Several other smaller towns have been 
reached and stirred and it is expected that 
tne coming Autumn will see a deepening 
and spreading of the movement, as the 
men of the church realize their responsibi- 
lity for the world’s evangelization. 


are 


I am glad to think I am not bound to 
make the world go right, but only to dis- 
cover and to do, with cheerful heart the 
work that God appoints. Jean Ingelow. 

] ’ 
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BEHIND THE SCENES. 
By Rev. T. R. SHEARER. 


For the Record: 

Few Christian people have any concep- 
tion of the extent to which the distribu- 
tion of immoral and suggestive literature 
is carried on in Canada. An Officer of, the 
Canadian Detective Bureau recently 
brought into the office of the Moral and 
Social Reform Department a number of 
samples of post-cards and other literature, 
the like of which for vulgar indecency the 
writer has not hitherto seen. Some were 
cunningly suggestive, others brutally im- 
moral in the lowest degree. 

This trade is carried on by some news- 
agents, tobacconists, banbers, or bar-tend- 
ers, and is to be found throughout Canada. 
The worst of the samples are printed in 
the U. S. A., and smuggled in. They are 
sold secretly of course and are not offer- 
ed openly to the general public, but to 
those who ask for them or who are known 
to the vender as likely to appreciate them. 

They are moreover distributed free by 
some commercial travellers and are not in- 
frequently sent by young men to innocent 
young girls. 

In a Northern Ontario town of 4000 or 
5000 population, a tobacconist, (father and 
son) were, through the instrumentality of 
the Moral and Social Reform Department, 
brought by officers of the law before the 
Magistrate, convicted and fined twenty five 
dollars and costs for selling some of the 
vilest of this literature. - 

Our friends should be on the lookout for 
this lowest of money-inspired villanies, and 
Where found it should be mercilessly root- . 
ed out and _e *the criminals punished. 

Thieves or thugs are angels by comparis- 
on with such wretches, and the law recog- 
nizes the heinousness of the crime. The 
maximum penalty is two years’ imprison- 
ment. 


Masters wanted for the Pointe-aux- 
Trembles Mission Schools: Two (French 
preterred) qualified to teach Public School 
subjects; one (English preferred) to teach 
matriculation subjects. Applications may 
be sent ‘to thei Rev. S.-J: Layilor, Yai ae 
Building, Montreal, Que. 
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SYNCD AND FRESBYTERY MEET- 
INGS. 


Wul Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and. place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, aiso notice of calls, induc- 
tions, resignations, as early as possible. If not 
given here it is because they are not réceived. 


Maritime Synod, Truro, 1 Tues. Nov. 


1. Sydney, quarterly, Sydney, 26 May. 

2. Inverness, Port Hastings, 30 June, 12.30. 
Oper sland, 

4. Pictou, New Glasgow. 

. Wallace, Spring hill, 18 Aug. 

SeUriro mOTurly. 

. Halifax, Windsor, 7 July. 

Lune Yarmtn .seocpes p.m: 

eta OT. 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 30 June, 11 a.m. 


* 


DOOR 


1 


Montreal and Ottawa, Pembroke, 2 Tu. 
May. 

11, Quebec. 

12. Montreal, Montreal ,23 June, 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 7 July, 11.30. 

14. Ottawa. 

15. Lan., Renfrew. 

16. Brockville. 


Toronto & Kingston, Tor. 2 Tu. May. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, Cooke’s, 1 July. 
18, Peterboro. 

19. Lindsay. 

2). Whitby; Whitby, 21 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
92. Orangeville, Orangeville, 14 July, 10.30. 
23. Barrie. 

24. North Bay, Huntsville, 14 July, 11 a.m. 
25.-Algoma, July. 

26. Owen Sound, Chatsworth, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Palmerston,( 7 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph. 


Hamilton & London Ham., last—Mon. 
May. 

29. Hamilton. 

30. Paris. 

31. London, London. 

32. Chatham, Chatham, 14 July, 10 a.m. 

33, Sarnia. 

34. Straford. 

35. Huron. 

36. Maitland. 

37. Bruce, Southampton, 7 July, 11 a.m. 


\ 
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Manitoba, Winnipeg, 2nd Tu. Nov. 


38. Superior. 

39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
40. Rock Lake. 

41. Glenboro. 

42. Portage-la-Prairie. 

43. Dauphin. 

44, Minedosa. 

45. Brandon. 


Saskatchewan, Indian Head, 1 Tu. Nov. 


46. Yorkton, Crowstand, July. 
47. Arcola. 


48. Alameda. 

49. Qu’Appelle, Ellisboro, July. 
50. Regina. 

51, Prince Albert. 

52. Battleford. 


Alberta, Calgary, last Tu. Apl. 


53. Edmonton. 
54. Vermilion. 


55. Red Deer. 
56. Lacombe, 


57. Calgary. 


British Columbia, Vic. 1 Wed. May. 


60. Kootenay, Fernie, September. 
61, Kamloops. 

62. Westminster. 

63. Victoria, Comox, at call of Mod’r. 


A REASON OF FAILURE, 


“The reason of our failing is because we 
are trying too hard. We strain too much. 
Why? Because the strain is unbelieving 
earnestness. ity; 

There is such a thing as earnest unbe- 
lief. It is as if God had nothing to do with 
the matter, as if it were all on our side; 
as if it were all “up to us.” 

The man who had learned the secret of 
the elimination of strain most effectively of 
any man I have ever seen was the late Hud- 
son Taylor. Nearly tweity years ago it 
was my privilege to spend an hour or two 
with him, and the impression left on me 
was of the utter absence of all strain—his 
conversation, his prayer, everything was 
that of a free man, a natural, spontaneous 
soul, who realized that behind all his weak- 
ness was Everlasting Strength.’’—Sel. 

Oh, how true this is. Would to God we 
would stop our “trying,” our often “unbe- 
lieving earnestness” and ‘‘not presume to do 
in our weakness what God stands ready to 
do in His might.—Sel. 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNA- 
TIONS. 


Calls from. 


Prescott, Ont., 
Wick. 

Knox Church, Hamilton, to Mr. A. E. 
Mitchell of Ottawa. 

Braeside, Dewars and Sand Point, 
to Mr. J. 8S. Dobbin, of Bryson. 

Fort Massey Church, Halifax, to Mr. R. 
W. Ross, of Knox church, Guelph. Accept- 
ed. 5; 

Marshfield, P.E.I., to Mr. 
Accepted. Induction first week in June. 

Brooke and Cruikshank, Owen Sound 
Presbytery, to Mr. J. Logan McCulloch, Ac- 
cepted, Ordination, 19 May. 

Haliburton and Coboconk to Mr. 
Ross. 

Henley, Sask., to Mr. Wilson of Balgonie, 
Sask. Accepted, 


tom MreON aeDow Keithy oof 


Ont., 


John Hawley. 


James 


Inductions into. 


Kildonan, 20 April, Mr Hugh Hamilton, 
called from Rathwell, Man. 

St. Hyacinthe, Que. ,30th April, Rev. M. 
Joliat. 

jarrow and Kingsville, 
Mr. T. A. Patterson. 

Chippewa, 21st May, Mr. W. A. McKay. 

Bradford, Barrie Presbytery, 7 May, Mr. 
C. H. Cooke. 

Morningside, 
Smith. 

Orwell PET, June. (Mr) Dap: McLeod, 

Cavendish, P.H.I., 28 May, Mr. John Sterl- 
ing, ordained and induced. 

South Gut and Englishtown, C. B., 28 
May, Mr. J. C. McLennan, ordained and in- 
ducted. 

Leitch’s Creek, C. B., 18 May, Mr. W. S. 
Galbraith, ordained and inducted. 

Grand River, C. B., 20 May, Mr. D. Mac- 
donald, called from Dominion No. 6. 

Maitland, N.S., 7 May, Mr. A. H. Foster 
B.D., called from St. Matthews Church, St. 
John, N.B. 

Noel, N.S., 8 May, Mr.sJ .G Meek, or- 
dained and inducted. 

Gairloch, N S.., 19 May, Mr. A. V. Mo- 
rash. 

Waterville, N.S., 28 May, Mr. A. D. Mac- 
kinnon, ordained and inducted. 

Union church, Hopewell, N.S., to Mr, Hugh 
Miller licentiate. 


Ontelt eA prit 


Alta, 28 April) (Mr? Thos. 
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Resignations of. 


Dunbarton, Whitby Presbytery, Mr. W. 
C. Wood, Orangeville, Mr. A. L. Burah, 
moderator, Mr. S. Robinson, Caledon. 

Waldemar, Mr. L. W. Thom, Moderator, 
Mr. D. T. McClintock, Grand Valley. 

Haynes Ave., St. Catherines, Mr. Dee 
Macdonald. 

Gore and Kennetcook, N. S., Mr. C. D. 
McIntosh. 

Musquodoboit Harbor, 
Rosborough. 


N.S., Mr. James 


Vacancies. 


Gleuvale, Harrowsmith and Wilton, Mod- 
erator, Rev. Dr. Mackie, Kingston. 


———, 


Obituaries. 


Rev. A. M. McCretuanp, M.A., D.C.L., 
Died in Winnipeg, 18 April. He was born 
in Toronto and was educated at Upper Can- 
ada College, at Toronto University and at 
Knox College. He was settled for some 
years at Havelock, Ont., but was, from ill 
health, compelled to resign. He lived for 
some years in Toronto, and for the last 
four years in Winnipeg. 


Rev. Donatp McDoucaryi died at Glace 
Bay, C.B., 4 May, ult. He was born at 
Whycocomagh, C.B., seventy years ago, and 
received his training for the ministry in 
the Free Church College, Halifax, and the 
Seminary, Truro, graduating in the Spring 
of 1865. He was licensed by the Presbyte- 
ry of P.E.I., on the 14th of June in the same 
year, and on the 15th of November was or- 
dained and inducted as pastor of New Lon- 
don South and Granville. Accepting a call 
to Cow Bay, C.B., he was inducted on the 
26th of February, 1868, where he labored 
for eleven years, until called to West Bay, 
C. B., in 1879, where he was pastor for 
thirteen years. In 1892 he accepted a call 
to Baddeck, C.B., labouring there for fifteen 
years, until 380th Sept., 1907, when, at the 
age of seventy, he resigned his charge and 
retired from the work of the ministry. 


—— 


The “light affliction” is, to many people, 
a heavy burden and a cross! To others it 
is an ‘“‘eternal weight of glory.” It all de- 
pends on the character of the one who is 
under the weight. 
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THE MORMONS IN ALBERTA. 


The Mormon community in Southern Al- 
berta is as sober. peacable and industrious 
as most others, more so than many, It has 
brought greater intelligence and means and 
skill to bear upon natures waste places 
than any one body of setilers in the West, 
changing, by irrigation, a semi-arid region 
into fruitful fields; and yet there has been 
more objection made to it than to perhaps 
any other body of strangers coming to 
share our great domain, 

This objection, as is natural, it does not 
approve, claiming, as do friends in its be- 
half, freedom of religious opinion. assuming 
that this is the ground of objection. 

Now the Mormons and all others have a 
right to individual liberty of opinion in re- 
ligious matters, and nothing unkind should 
be said about them or about any other, be- 
cause of their religious opinions. 

But it cannot and should not be forgot- 
ten that it is not a matter of individual re- 
ligious opinion; that Mormonism is not 
merely a system of religious doctrine, but 
an organized community. under control of 
a hierarchy which claims civil as well as 
spiritual authority, which makes civil laws 
for its followers, which controls vtheir vote, 
and avowedly uses that vote for the benefit 
of its own organization; that one of the 
main tenets. taught by it is polygamy: 
which the laws of our own and other civil- 
ized lands condemn as a crime; that in the 
U, 5, A., whence this community comes to 
us, the Territories are controlled by the 
Central National Government, while the 
States make their own laws; that a few 
years ago the Territory of Utah, where the 
Mormons are in the majority, applied to be 
admitted as a State; that the Mormon au- 
thorities solemnly pledged themselves to do 
away with polygamy; that Utah was ad- 
mitted on that promise; that when she be- 
came a State the promise was not consider- 
ed binding; that a man with several ac- 
knowledged wives was sent as a represent- 
ative to Washington; that through natural 
increase and an active propaganda in other 
lands the system is rapidly spreading; that 
it has now control in several States of the 
Union; that at the present rate of progress 
it will soon be impossible for the National 
Government to command the two-thirds ma- 
jority of States necessary to alter the Consti- 
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tution and bring the marriage laws under 
national control; that then polygamy may 
not only be winked at but made legal in 
any State where Mormons have the major- 
ity; that if political parties are at all even- 
ly balanced in Alberta, the Mormons will 
hold the balance of power there; tnat the 
avowed policy of their leaders is to use 
their power everywhere for the gain of 
their own community before the general 
good of the country. 

It is nota matter of the religious Opinions 
of any man but of alienating large tracts 
of territory to an organized community, 
controlled by its priesthcod, a community 
with the Mormon record and aims and 
claims; the establishment in our country of 
an “imperium in imperio’”’ which claims its 
right to be the “imperio”’: it is this that 
many well-wishers of their country vicw 
with a foreboding which even our Mormon 
friends themselves must see is not an un- 
kind or unreasonable one from a Gentile 
point of view, 

Meantime, while national problems must 
be wrought out by those whose work it is, 
the duty that is clear to us as a church, is 
the distribution among them, as among 
al! others, of that Book which has ever 
been the charter of individual freedom; in 
the hope that it may lead many of these 
people to assert their right to independent 
thought and action as free citizens of the 
nation, rather than yield unquestioning 
obedience to a priesthood that claims rule 
over them, 


A man brought up in a Christian home 
and community, and a regular attendant at 
an active church, had always refused to 
give his heart to Christ. When business 
removed him to a community where Christ 
was not honored, the contrast was so great 
that he threw himself in with the mission- 
ary and the other few standing for the 
Guspel. He appreciates now how much 
tne Gospel means. 


“T have the reflection of the shadow of 
the ghost of the molecule of a _ suspicion | 
that that man is not just what he ought to 
be.” It was not a very tangible or definite 
arraignment; but it was enough. It Set- 
tled some things that perhaps should not 
have been settled just that way. The re- 
flection of the shadow of a ghost of the 
molecule of a suspicion can consign an in- 
nocent man to infamy if only it is exploit- 
ed sufficiently.—Ex. 
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CONFERENCES FOR LEADERS. 


For six years the Young People’s Mis- 
slonary Movement has conducted summer 
conferences. The one outstanding purpose 
of these conferences is to provide trained 
leaders for the educational campaign for 
missions which is being conducted by the 
mission boards and societies of the United 
States and Canada. The demand for 
trained leaders is so great that the Move- 
ment has been: compelled to add two con- 
ferences this summer, thus making seven 
conferences in all. This includes the con- 
ference on the Sunday School and Missions, 
held at Silver Bay, Lake George, N.Y., 
July 15-23. 

The one of the seven conferences that 
meets in Canada, will be held in Whitby, 
Ont., July 2-8. 

The exercises open each morning at eight 
o’clock with a meeting for all those who 
are deeply interested in the choice of a 
life-work. The claims of both home and 
foreign missions are presented, though no 
pressure is brought to bear upon the dele- 
gates to decide for either of these forms of 
life investment. It is a meeting seeking 
to help young men and women to’ see light 
on their personal problems. 

The next period lasting an hour and a 
quarter, is devoted to mission study. The 
whole conference is divided into small 
groups, each in charge of a trained leader 
in mission study. The courses of the Move- 
ment, both in home and foreign missions, 
are used. The aim of these classes is not 
only to interest and instruct but definitely 
to discover, encourage, and train leaders 
of classes for the coming season in the 
home churches. 

This is followed by a period devoted to 
the practical consideration of the problems 
of conducting missionary work in Sunday 
schools, young people’s sociéties, and other 
organizations of the church. The last pe- 
riod each morning is a platform meeting 
at which missionaries, from many fields, 
and others give their messages to the con- 
ference. 

The afternoons are devoted to rest and 
recreation. A competent director is in 
‘charge of all these recreative features. 

Two sessions are held each evening. At 
the first this year there will be given a 
Series of lectures on the general ‘topic, 
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“The Bible a Missionary Book.’. These lec- 
tures will be largely expository in charac- 
ter, and aim to show that the Bible is de- 
signed to be a book of missionary effort, 
not incidentally but essentially. 

This will be followed either by an ad- 


dress on some missionary or devotional 
topic, or by a series of denominational 
meetings. The latter seek to gather up the 


lessons of the conference and apply and 
adapt them to the peculiar needs of each 
denomination as worked out by the various 
mission boards. 

To these conference are invited all those 
who are vitally interested in missionary 
education and who desire to combine @ 
splendid vacation with preparation for a 
life of real service for the Master.—Com. 


WwW. M. F. S.. WEST. 


The Thirty-Second Annual Meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, West- 
ern Division, met in Westminster Church, 
Toronto, May 5, 1908. Over four hundred 
delegates, from outside Toronto, were pre- 
sent. 

The numbers of Presbyterials reported 
was 382, an increase of 3; Auxiliaries 805, an 
increase of 39; Mission Bands 392, an in- 
crease of 36. The total membership, in- 
cluding Mission Bands, 27,154; total contri- 
butions from all sources, $68,59/.56, an in- 
crease of $2,883.41, 

“Foreign Missionary Tidings” the official 
organ of the Society has reached a circula- 
tion of 21,650. 

The Ewart Training Home had a good 
year; nine students were in residence. 

The meetings were full of interest and 
helpfulness. The public evening meetings 
were very large. 

The Venerable Principal MeLarcan who 
may be called the father of the Society, and 
who was present and gave an address, must 
have realized, as he surveyed the large 
gathering and the great work that is being 
done, a little of Simeon’s gratitude at the 
fulfilment of cherished hopes. 

Among the missionaries present were Dr. 
Chone Oliver and Miss Jessie Duncan of In- 
dia, Mr. and Mrs. Gauld of Formosa, Mr. 
and Mrs. Grant and Dr. Jean Dow of Honan 
and Miss Gunn of Victoria. 

The next meeting is appointed for Otta- 
wa, May, 1909. 
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A recent private letter from Miss Black- 
adder, of Tacarigna, Trinidad, who has re- 
turned there after her furlough to Nova 
Scotia, says:— 

“All the mission families are well, so far 
as I know but I have only seen the Mortons 
yet. I live away from all, in this village. 
Last year was a very trying one for them 
all. The Mortons did a kind and a brave 
act when they took Mr. Keir into their own 
home, from the house in which Mr. Frith 
had died of yellow fever after a few days’ 
illness. Dr. Coffin had been in poor health 
for some time and has gone north for medi- 
cal aid. Dr. and Mrs. Grant are much 
missed from the place where they have 
wrought for so long.” 

In the above paragraph, Miss Blackadder 
speaks appreciatively of others, and only 
incidentally mentions herself, as living 
away from the others. But it is well worthy 
of mention to those who may not know, 
that for many years this brave, bright, 
cheery little woman has wrought the outpost 
of Tacarigua alone, teaching her school and 
doing her mission work, holding the fort 
at a station some distance from any of the 
other missionaries. 


“A poor little waif ten years old, picking 
up stray bits of coal, was run over by a 
car and had to have his arm amputated at 
the shoulder. The next day after the opera- 
tion he was found sitting up in his bed, eat- 
ing his bowl of food, and in about three days 
he was running about the hospital ward. 
He made a rapid recovery. Having no home 
to go to, he has been admitted to school 
here. His is one of the many examples 
of the wonderful vitality of these people.” 
Thus reads a paragraph in the past 
year’s report from oui station at Weihei, 
Honan. As one of the Doctors there wrote 
last year, “It is good to be able to help 
these poor people.” 


—_— 


“OPPORTUNITY written in capital let- 
ters is the one word which characterizes the 
medical work during the past year’’—is the 
report of the ‘‘Men’s Hospital’ at Chang-te 
fu, Honan. “The wards have always been 
well filled, while for long periods they were 
crowded far beyond their natural capacity, 
and patients had to be hurried away before 
they were properly convalescent. The aver- 
age was much beyonc anything we have 
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ever haa before, reaching nearly one hun- 
dred treatments per day. And grateful pa- 
tients have given gifts which meant a great 
deal to them, mingled with a real gerati- 
tude both to God and man.” 


The seven stations of our Central India 
Mission, with their communicants and Sab- 
bath School scholars, are as follows,— 


Com- Sis 
» Station. municants. Scholars. 
[Indore :.. a 186 122 
Mhow .. 175 255 
Neemuch .. Se Un RS 335 
EVUlela thin, aleve earch a REL 150 
Ussaing sta: Revtids eae ee De 102 
DE ie aatie tee caer eke su tn 2S 200 
ATORNUCIE ral rem ehueeit c ek eo 267: 


Last autumn when the Presbytery of 
Corea was organized, and the first native 
men ordained as ministers, one of their 
number, which was seven, was sent as a 
missionary of the Presbytery to Quelpart, 
an island off the south west coast of Corea, 
As this man, Rev. K. P. Lee, became a 
Christian and lived a number of years in 
Wonsan, where he is well and favorably 
Known, the congregation take a deep in- 
terest in his work and contribute with 
pleasure to his support. 


From Corea Rev. W. R. Foote writes to 
the “Record.”—“On Sunday, the 22nd of 
March, at Wonsan, Corea, the Sacraments 
of baptism and the Lord’s supper were ad- 
ministered. Forty-four persons were bap- 
tized, and with one other who had been 
baptized in infancy, sat for the first time 
at the Lord’s table. At the same service 
five children were baptized, thirty-six ca- 
techumens enrolled, three elders elected and 
an offering given for foreign missions. 


It is a matter of deep regret that Dr. Cof- 
fin should be compelled, from ill health, te 
retire for'a time from iue work in Trinidad. 
We, in our invigorating north land, fail to 
realize the heavy toll, in health and 
strength, paid by our missionaries in tropic- 
al and sub-tropical climates, to the work 
they love, their work and ours. 


Rey. A. D. Mackenzie and wife, our new- 
ly appointed Missionaries to British Gui- 
ana, have reached their’ destination. 
Their centre of work is to be the city of 
Georgetown, the capital of Demerara. 
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INCIDENTS OF LIFE AND WORK. 


EXTRACTS OF PRIVATE LETTER BY MRs. 
Dr. W... J. scorT,, Honan. 


The First Honan Convert. 


At a welcome meeting, the oldest Chris- 
tian in the Mission, Chou (pr Joe) Hsien 
Sheng, got up and said a few words, told 
about how he had become a Christian. 
You would have been delighted to see 
him, an old man, eighty years of age, tall 
and straight, with long grey beard and 
hair. 

He said he came to Hsun-hsien fair, the 
large tair at which the foreigners preach 
each Spring, saw Mr. Goforth and Dr. Mc- 
Clure there. He had cataract in both eyes 
and could not see. He came and asked Dr. 
McClure if he could do any thing for him. 
Dr. McClure said ‘‘yes’” next year he would 
be coming back. 

“Oh yes” said Mr. Chou “they’re just like 
every one else, just put you off with their 
small talk and you'll never see them 
again.” 

“But,” said he ‘next year I went again 
and sure enough, there they were, Mr. Go- 
forth and Dr. Smith, and they fixed my 
eyes. Now I can see and thank God all the 
time for his goodness to me.’’ 

We foreigners felt like clapping him. I 
could hardly keep still. But the Chinese 
would not understand, so we held our 
peace and our hands. 


A Tender Spot. 


Dr. McClure had a good illustration in 
one of his addresses. One of the helpers 
had been speaking on “Profitable methods 
of spending the Sabbath’ Dr. McClure got 
up and said. 

“Here is a man coming to the hospital. 
He says he has a sore hand. You touch 
him on the finger, no pain; on the wrist, 
no pain; farther up the arm, ‘ugh! ugh!’ 
There it is. That is the place where the 
trouble comes in with regard to keeping 
the Sabbath. Men are willing to accept 
Christianity where it does not hurt, but 
touch them on a tender spot, where a little 


self-denial comes in, ‘ugh! ugh.’’” You 
could just hear a grunt of satisfaction 
from the people when he said that. They 


quickly see the lesson of such a word pic- 
ture. 
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Kept Away from God. 


Dr. R. P. Mackay used a very apt illus- 
tration. He was speaking about people 
keeping some worldly thing between them 
and their Saviour. He said that in South 
America the people catch monkeys’ by 
putting a lump of sugar in a rather nar- 
row necked bottle, tying a string to the 
bottle and holding one end of the string, 
While they conceal themselves near, The 
monkey comes along, puts its hand in, 
grasps the sugar, but cannot get it out 
with the hand closed. It won’t let go of 
the sugar, and the hunter gradually draws 
the bottle nearer, the monkey following 
the sugar, and is caught. He said they 
would never come right with God until 
they had done away with these hindrances. 


Teaching them to Pray. 

Out here Chinese Christians are given to 
making very long prayers. They have a 
good many set phrases that they use be- 
fore they really begin to pray at all. Dr. 
MacKay told them one day that if Peter had 
used aS long a prayer as that when he 
called to Jesus, he would have been at the 
bottom of the sea before he got through. 


Peculiar Dtiquette. 

One little incident of a Conference 
will give a sidelight on customs here. A 
great, big Chinaman got up to speak. He 
placed his manuscript on the table, smooth- 
ed his hair, cleared his throat, and then 
expectorated right off the platform down 
onto the fioor in front, eoming within 
about two inches of my skirt. He seemed 
relieved and went on with his address. I 
was relieved that it did not come on my 
dress. I hardly know how I would have 
felt if it had. Dr. Jean Dow said I’d have 
held it out to him and said ‘‘tan tang pu 
chi”—“it is too great an honor, I cannot 
receive it.’ 


How one longs to be able to do more to 
help the poor women here who have so 
little to brighten their dark, sad _ lives. 
But little by little it will come; and China’s 
women will have better homes and bright- 
er outlook, something to live for and some- 
thing to hope for, in this life and beyond. 


“Unto them that sat in the region and 
shadow of death, light is sprung up.” 


- enjoying good health, 
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TRAINING INSTITUTION, NEW 
HEBRIDES. 


LETTER FROM REv. Dr. ANNAND, PRINCIPAL. 


@ Tanzgoa; Santo 
19th February, 1908. 

At present there are forty-two students 

in the Training Institution. Fifteen of 
these are married men, and have their 
Wives with them; while two more have 
left their wives at home. One couple has 
four children, another has three, and three 
couples have two each, and another three, 
one each, 
The students come from the different is- 
lands as follows, from Tanna one; Aniwa 
one; Erromanga three; Nguna and Emae 
three; Tongoa five men, one woman, and 
a child; Epi seven men, six women, and 
six children; Paama eight men; Ambrim 
two men, two women, and one child; 
Malekula five men, and one ‘woman; N. 
W. Santo seven men, five women, and eight 
children. 

Of these, three men, three women, and 
five children return to their homes on Epi 
by the first steamer. Two of them take 
second class certificates, and one a third 
class. The women get no diplomas. Seven 
others will also complete their four years’ 
course in August and October of this year. 

Mr. and Mrs. McAfee, our assistants, are 
and they seem to 
appreciate our beautiful tropical weather. 

Since the middle of last month a bad 
form of influenza, with fever, has been 
prevailing here. However the worst of it 
appears to be now over. 

The summer so far has been a pleasant 
one. December was unusually hot here, 
the thermometer running up to 920 and 940 
almost daily under the shade of a dense 
Mango tree. Since the new year came in 
there has not been much excessive heat. 
Occasionally the mercury has risen to 92. 
The rainfall in January was 13.74 inches, 
but this month we have had only 5.12 up 
to date. The rainfall for last year was 
88.34 inches. 

Our near neighbors, Mr. and Mrs. Bowie, 
are at their out station, Tasiriki, for three 
months, so we shall not have their com- 
pany until the end of March. 

Things are moving along pleasantly at 
South Santo. School work is somewhat 
irksome during the hot days, but we are 
hoping for cooler weather before long. 
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Our health is such as to allow us to at- 
tend to all our duties with some degree of 
pleasure. Perhaps I ought to except from 
pleasant duties the work of making a roller 
for inking the type. We have to fall back 
upon the old plan of boiling glue and mo- 
lasses. With the latter bad and the heat 
great the result is stickiness. Twice I 
have had to remould it before I can print 
this letter. 


es 


WELCOMES BOTH, WARM AND HOT, 
IN HONAN. 


Rev. JosepH A. MOWATT. 


Under date 24 March, Rev. Jos. A. Mow- 
aitererol eet Walking. ip LlOnam 2) Ii A 
private letter, from which we have been 
kindly permitted to make some extracts, 
writes as follows— 

“We often, in the loneliness and heat, 
think of the home land and at times even 
long for it, just to see the woods and grass 
and streams. Even the fences would havea 
new beauty. I don’t want you to feel that 
I would go back and choose work 
Ave nome; Not, at. all> We. like. our 
work and would consider it a real hard- 
ship to leave. I know of no place in the 
world where one can make one’s life count 
for more. 

A Warm Welcome. 

I had a good contingent of helpers with 
me on my last tour as I needed them to 
deal with the large crowds that I expected 
to have. . 

We were delighted with our welcome at 
one village. On our very first arrival 
there seemed a spirit of inquiry, and our 
sale of Catechisms was unusually large. I 
always like to sell the Catechism as it is 
by far the best book we have for giving 
an intelligible idea of the Gospel. Inasingle 
day we sold over twenty of these and gen- 
erally to those who seem anxious to know 
the truth. One man sent for a preacher 
to go to his house, where twenty or more 
friends, and the women of the house, were 
gathered to hear the doctrine. 

Everywhere the helpers went questions 
Were asked. A vacant store was freely 
given for our meetings, and night after 
night, from seven oclock till half past ten, 
we had gatherings of over one hundred. We 
always had to send them away at the close; 
they wanted to hear more. 
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I had planned to remain there two days, 
but, owing to the deep interest, 1 remained 
for seven days, and promised an early re- 
turn. The last night we cleared the room 
twice but back they came and wanted more. 

Next morning I heard that they had hada 
talk among themselves and that sixteen had 
promised to observe the Sabbath together. 

The village where we ‘were, Chang 
Shang (pr. Jong Shong), has some fourteen 
hundred families, say seven thousand or 
more of a population. On all sides there 
are villages even larger, and with walls 
around them; the people are so numerous 
that the country is very poor. During our 
stay we were able to go out to several 
other villages in the neighborhood. 


A Hot Welcome. 


After several days’ touring we came to a 
place ten miles from Chang Shang, and put 
up at an inn. I left my bicycle there and 
walked with three of my men to a large 
fair that was being held to the south of us, 
in a large town. It is really six large vil- 
lages grouped together and surrounded by 
a long wall. 

On the gate in the wall as we approach- 
ed we noticed the characters “An hwai 
tsai’ Which means “peace loving market 
place.” 

At fairs it is always advisable, as far as 
possible, to choose ground that has 
good backing, such as a building or a wall. 
This enables one to keep the crowd in 
front, and if the ground on which one 
stands is somewhat elevated he can avoid 
a good deal of pushing. 

As we passed through the large gate we 
could see the crowds only a few hundred 
yards away. After walking among them 
in search of a standing place for our 
work, we saw at a distance what we 
thought would be suitable. On reaching 
it we found it impossible, and so were for- 
ced into a rather open place. 

We had not said a word, but had just 
raised our books to show for sale, when 
suddenly one shouted. “Don’t dare buy.” 
With that a large lump of hard clay whiz- 
zed passed my head. The crowd then 
surged towards me and pushed me over a 


small declivity. From the bank _ they 
began to shout “kill him, kill him,’ and 
started to throw clay or whatever they 


could reach, while I backed away, facing 
them and warding off as best I could what 
was thrown. 
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When they began to work in from be- 
hind I thought the time had come to shake 
the dust off my feet, and did a pretty fair 
hundred yards dash for the gate with the 
mob in full pursuit. It emust have been a 
comical sight for an onlooker, but that 
was not exactly my position in the game. 
In fact I was very much of a participator, 
and,,as you may judge, tried to do my 
part as well as I could. Fifty or more 
followed me for a few hundred yards, but 
the farther we got from the gate the few- 
er they were. Two caught up to me but 
when I turned on them they drew back. 

In the melee my helpers and I were sepa- 
rated. One tied his books under his coat 
and so escaped detection. One was knock- 
ed down and trampled and would doubtless: 
have been fatally wounded but for an old 
man who stood over him and helped to 
save him from their hands. As it was his: 
clothes were torn, his books stolen, and he 
was badly wounded and bruised. My other 
helper got a bad eye, cut face and bruised 
body. 

The trouble was evidently planned, and 
was probably started by members of the 
“Sword Societies’ who are very strong ip 
that village. 

I wrote a letter to the official merely stat- 
ing what had taken place. He has written 
to say that he has placarded the place and 
ordered a strict inquiry. 

We plan to reutrn there day after to- 


morrow and expect to find everything 
satisfactory. 


Later. 


On our return the soldiers were there 
waiting to escort us when we arrived, one 
of them mounted or a fine white horse. 
The head men of the village had a room 
decorated for us and everything was very 
grand. The official has the affair in hand. 


What makes time short to me? Activity. 
What makes it long and spiritless? ’Tis 
idleness. 


What brings us to debt? 


To delay and 
forget. 


What makes us succeed? 
speed. 


Decision with 


How to fame ascend? 


One’s self to de- 
fend. 


—Goethe. 
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SOME LIGHTS AND SH/DOWS. 


LETTER FROM REV. JAS. MENzIEs, M.D. 
Hwaiching fu, Honan, 
Dear Dr. Mackay— 

We have had some “ood times recently, 
and I think there have been tokens of the 
Lord’s presence among us. Missionaries 
have a new earnestness, and a new hope in 
work. The Chinese Church is longing for 
blessing, and in’ increased labors for their 
brethren are shewing that thelr quicken- 
‘ing is real. ; 

Here at Hwai Ching fu we have felt 
very thankful. In about a month’s time, 
we received here at the station and in the 
city, over twenty-five catechumens, and 
One vefy pleasing thing was that nearly 
all were young people. 

From the boys’ school I received seven 
boys, and not long after might have re- 
ceived all the rest, but they are waiting for 
a time as some of them are young yet. 
All our thirteen boys are Christian, and 
more than’ that, since our school opened 
ten months ago, we have recorded five of 
the parents or guardians, and now ll, 
with one exception, are believers, though 
not yet church members. 

Not only so, but the fact of our having 
. a school here has brought the parents to 
church again and again. 

You will be interested to hear about the 
man whose idol you received. Not long 
ago we had the joy of receiving as cate- 
chumens, his wife and all his family. I 
wish you could have been present when 
we were examining the children. They were 
very bright and correct in their answers, 
and shewed evidence of remarkable train- 
ing. 

Not many months ago his wife was very 
bitter against Christianity and said she 
would rather see her husband an out. and 
out profligate than have him become a 
Christian. 

Prison Cruelties. 


Mr. Li and I have been together in an 
awkward matter lately, but it has been in 
the Master’s work, and good will come of 
it. A postal courier who was once our 
gateman, and when here stole money 
from me—foolishly, after receiving the 
mail from the office, gave it to another 
man to carry to Honan Fu. This substi- 
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tute decamped with the mail, and, of 
course, Mr. Wu was promptly seized and 
put in jail ‘‘till he caught the runaway.” 
Bail was offered: but refused, and the man 
was beaten six hundred blows with the 
heavy bamboo and shamefully treated. 

Wihether the official in charge was to 
blame or the Post Office authorities, I do 
not know, but between them they had the 
man just about done to death, with abuse 
and torture, when I felt it my duty to 
step in, and sent to the Post Office a 
cheque for $200, and had him released and 
brought to the hospital here. He could 
not have lived much longer, as clothes 
given him were torn off; focd supplied was 
stolen from him. He was naturally a 
stronger man than ordinary, but now he 
could neither stand nor eat. We pulled 
him through after some time and he is 
niow well again. 

The Post Office returned my cheque to- 
day, but Mr. Li and I have made up the 
value of the lost mail, seventy dollars and 
some cents. But the man’s life was saved. 

The Chinese rightly call their prisons 
‘hell’ and not many men can stand the 
cruelties and live. 


A New Woman. 


Let me tell you about something plea- 


santer. One of my teachers was once 4 
Mohammedan. He is very earnest, thoug! 
he has little learning. His boy is hk: 


school doing well. 

His wife has been noted for her laziness 
and slovenly appearance, and was a great 
hindrance to her husband. Well, there is 
a woman in the city just now, who is out 
every day se.-ing books or preaching to 
the people, visiting in the homes, attending 
the sick, regularly attending every meet- 
ing here, clean, tidy, bright, kind, and it 
is the same woman, yet so changed. What 
a joy she has in her new life. One can see 
it in her face. 

Her little boy, nime or ten years old, says 
to her, “now ma, you go out and preach to 
the women. Remember I’m at frome and 
I’ll look after the baby. 

You know what our city wall is like, 
thirty feet high. Well, one Sabbath lately 
she was coming to church and her little 
boy took sick on the way, and she had to 
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return home with him; and then for fear 
she would be late if she went around by 
the city gate, she cut across and climbed 
down the face of the city wall, and that 
with her poor deformed feet. I would not 
dare attempt it. 

Oh, it is a glorious Gospel which we have 
for these people. It works the same 
miracles here that it does in Canada; and, 
perhaps we notice the miracle more here 
than we would at home. 

We are glad to hear of the half million 
for missions resolved upon in Toronto. 
Surely the consecration of wealth will 
mean spiritual blessing. 


THE STRUGGLE OF AN ‘OPIUM 
SMOKER. 

LETTER FROM Dr. J. Y. FERGUSON, 

Tamsui, Formosa. 

Among those who received baptism re- 
cently was the wife of an opium smoker 
from Lam-O, a village about ten miles dis- 
tant. Her husband also became interested, 
hut learned that accepting Christ meant 
that he must part with his opium. He 
sought the help of the young preacher 
whom we had sent to them and learned 
enough of the Gospel to enable him to 
understand that Siong-te (God) would help 
him give up his vice. 

He decided to come to Tamsui for medi- 
cal assistance, although he understood that 
the victory depended largely on himself. 
He left his opium outfit at home. Up to 
this time he had been using a _ dollar’s 
worth of opium a day, so you can imagine 
the misery he experienced before he reach- 
ed Tamsui, being without a smoke for two 
days. 

I gave him medicine to alleviate his 
suffering somewhat, and put him in charge 
of the students of the Theological college, 
With strict command to guard him closely 
night and day. Late at night, I visited him 
and found him in agony, calling on Siong- 
te (God) to help him, at the same time 
searching his pocket in vain for a grain of 


opium. I never before realized the keenness 
of the battle of life, as I did when stand- 
ing in the presence of that poor ignorant 
hakkeh, struggling with his vice. 

There is an exhilirating influence in 
pioneer work, imparted by the strenuous- 
ness with which men, touched by the spirit 
of God, grapple with their darling sins, 
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which one misses in the calm regular at- 
mosphere of more advanced work. It is in 
the presence of this struggle, one forgets 
about the ignorance, fifth. and degradation 
of these people and recognizes in them his 
brother men. No time, thought or energy 
is too great to expend on one who is cap- 
able of such a struggle, to bring him to a 
knowledge of the Truth. 

To finish my stcry! He remained at 
Tamsui less than a week; then announced 
that he must return to his home. I strong- 
ly protested, but in vain. The only choice 
left was to advise the student in charge of 
the field to keep close watch upon him and 
never to allow him to go out alone. He as- 
sured me that he had no intention of re- 
turning to the vice, but I doubted it very 
much. 

A month afterwards, however, I visited 
his native village in company with Mr. 
Jack and Mr. Gauld, to open a new chapel. 
One of the first to greet us, was our friend 
the opium smoker. His happy countenance 
gave sufficient evidence that he had been as 
good as his word. 

That day when we were leaving not only 
in the presence of the Christians, but of 
a large crowd of heathen who had gather- 
ed around us, he presented me with his _ 
opium outfit, which I have now in my pos- 
session. 

The last report we had of him was that 
he still remained steadfast in his good re- 
solution and was greatly improved in health. 
We pray that so he may be kept through 
his simple childlike faith, throughout his 
journey of life, and be instrumental in 
bringing many of his degraded brethren to 
the acceptance of Christ, their only Saviour, 

I have had a considerable number of 
opium patients, but this is the only one in 
which I saw anything like good results. If 
one has a proper place in which to isolate 
them it is not a hopeless task. 

We have fitted up a small front room in 
the college as a dispensary. The number 
of patients is steadily increasing. This 


afternoon, I treated over fifty patients. Il 
am afraid we will not be able to continue 
without wards, aS a number of very serious 
cases come from a distance, and no place to 
put them. Again in this climate we can 
only give three days medicine. More would 
not Keep, and to come every three days 
from a distance would mean time and ex- 
pense. We greatly need a hospital. 
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SCENES IN SOUTH CHINA. 


EXTRACTS OF PRIVATE LETTERS FROM OUR 
MIssIonARy, Mrs. Dr. McDONALD. 


Kong Mun, S. China, Feb, 1908. 

We have just returned from a walk over 
the hills. The bracing air reminds one of 
the month of November at home. 

For a short distance we followed the path 
through the rice fields. At this season they 
are. covered with grass and stubble and 
mostly under water. From the base of the 
hills the fields descend in terraces. Innum- 
erable trenches full of* water are found 
everywhere. From these the water is 
pumped to the highest level and then is al- 
lowed to flow to the lower levels. 

We mounted the highest hill and from 
the summit could see seventeen villages all 
within walking distance. On our return 
we stopped at one of these villages. From 
the door of a temple we saw the keeper 
attending to the light and incense. After 
washing a glass he filled it with water, 
then poured oil on the surface. A _ light- 
é€d candle, supported by a wire frame, 
he fastened to the glass, which was then 
hung before the altar. On either side of 
the entrance were small stone images de- 
corated with pieces of red cotton. In front 
of these burning joss sticks were stuck in 
bowls of sand. 

In a field near by we saw a still stranger 
sight,-a poor old woman in the act of wor- 
ship. The poor creature, crouched on the 
ground before burning candles and a bowl 
of food, was chanting mournfully, Some 
leaves from a dish were placed on the 
ground and water sprinkled around. Rising 
from this stooping posture the woman waved 
a twig of leaves in every direction; then 
burning joss paper was placed on the 
ground. 

Our teacher, who was just returning from 
a walk, told us the woman was trying to 
drive the devils away from this spot., Pos- 
sibly her child was sick or had received 
Some injuries at this particular place. 
These are some of the sights we see every 
day. 

A canal runs:a short distance in front of 
our houses through the fields. A few days 
ago the water was pumped from the end 
of this and a dam was built to prevent it 
running back. The water is drawn up by 
means of a native pump kept in motion by 
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hands and feet. All this labour was ex- 
pended in order to procure the fish, the 
majority of which were not much larger 
than minnows. The natives, knee deep in 
the slime, gathered but a small basket full 
of fish for all their labour! Great poverty 
is the cause of this seeming waste of work. 

A few days ago I went with Mrs. McKay 
and the Bible woman to visit the neighbour- 
ing villages. Our first stop was a* the hut 
of a poor old blind woman for whom we 
have great hopes. Frequent visits have been 
paid her and she is very interested though 
it is hard to know how much she really 
grasps. It was pitiful to see her groping 
around to find places for us to sit, finally 
clearing off a low table. The neighbours 
flocked around the door, but as there was 
only room for four in the house we spoke 
later with those outside. 

The curiosity about the foreigner has not 
yet worn off. We first asked them if they 
would like to hear about the doctrine, to 
which they consented willingly. 

But when Mrs. McKay began speaking to 
them their whole attention was given to 
examining our clothing, frequently inter- 
rupting to ask the quality, price and many 
other questions, 

We crossed the river to another village 
and were shown into the home of a well-to- 
As usual the first thing 
we had to do was drink tea. For the first 
time I saw a foreign cup in a Chinese home, 
with the words “Think of me” written in 
gold. 

The women who had invited us to this 
village were in an adjoining house playing 
dominoes and gambling, a pastime much in- 
dulged in during the festive season at Chin- 
ese New Year. We adjourned to this house 
and again were offered tea. We gathered a 
crowd of eight children and four women. 
One remained in the next room, too indif- 
ferent to leave her dominoes. Here again 
it was no easy matter to hold their atten- 
tion, the least disturbance attracted them. 

A girl was seated at a table preparing pa- 
per for worship. The piece I enclose was 
given me as a great favour. This is at- 
tached to a piece of stiffer paper somewhat 
larger. The ends of this tissue paper are 
folded over the other, then placed on a rough 
stone and hammered, thus making small 
punctures which keep the two together. 

At worship this is used as a tray, the 
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burning joss paper being placed on it. The 
worshipper holds this in his hands all the 
while bowing down before the shrine. 

The entrance of two men put a stop to 
our visit. We returned home praying that 
some of the seed sown would bear fruit. 

It is truly “line upon line, precept upon 
precept, here a little and there a little’ to 
enable these people to grasp the truth; and 
even then it is a miracle, for only the power 
of God enables them to cast off the old life 
and take their stand as Christians. 

Last Saturday afternoon Dr. Jessie Mc- 
Bean, Dr. McDonald and I walked to a vil- 
lage three and a half miles distant, to see 
a patient on whom they intend to operate 
in three weeks’ time, 

A Chinese road consists of a path of one, 
and sometimes two stones, 6 feet x 1 1-2 feet. 
The beaten path at the side is a great deal 
less tiresome to walk on. 

The path over the hills and through the 
rice fields was beautiful. A relative of the 
patient acted as guide. As we drew near 
the house we saw a crowd of men, women 
and children, who had heard we were com- 
ing, anxiously waiting our arrival. We en- 
tered the house and were treated with great 
deference by the family. 

As you doubtless know, the majority of 
patients in heathen countries have eye 
trouble. The patient in questiom was being 
treated for her eyes. 

While there, four others were brought in, 
hoping for recovery, however slight. A lit- 
tle baby had ruined its eye by falling on a 
stick. A boy of about twenty was almost 
blind, he asked us to go and see his mother. 
So after this eye clinic we forced our way 
through the crowd at the door and were led 
through the city to the home of this woman. 
We were followed all the way by crowds 
of noisy children calling out “Foreign 
Devil.” 

Though we thought we were out of sight 
when we entered the mat shed we saw in- 
quisitive faces peeping through the holes in 
the walls. 

Of the six cases seen that day two were 
hopeful, the rest were beyond help. The 
great trouble is these people allow their 
sickness to go so far before coming for 
treatment. They certainly have great power 
of endurance to stand the pain for so long. 

A few days after we took another long 
walk, and I had my first sight of a Chin- 
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ese funeral. Such an uncommon sight as 
white apparel can only betoken a funeral. 
The women and children wore white and 
sack cloth or canvas. They were gathered 
around the ancestral halls. Then, with im- 
mense paper lanterns with characters on 
came towards the temples similarly attired. 
We did not wait to see the proceedings lest 
we should offend them. These were doubt- 
less hired mourners and showed little grief. 
In the few cases that we have come in con- 
tact with, the grief of friends, for the de- 
parted, has been very genuine. 

Our meeting yesterday afternoon was the 
largest yet. Usually the men are in the 
majority, Our own native preacher, a young 
fellow who is in training, and a preacher 
from another mission, held their attention 
for one hour. It is no easy matter to speak 
to such an audience—though they are very 
orderly—considering what a novel thing it 
is for them to gather thus. 

The children rarely leave their service 
without yelling at the top of their voices. 
But this is only to show they have had a 
good time. 


One of our Honan missionaries, in a 
private letter to Dr. R. P. Mackay, writes:— 

“I trust that you are having the same 
blessing in your work at home that accom- 
panied your tour here. There has been a 
new note in our work ever since last Fall. 
There have already been results. 

Our native Christians are mor active. 
Every Sunday afternoon they go out in 
bands preaching through the surrounding 
country. Yesterday nine went from our 
native helpers are always encouraging. 
more people than before come to the street 
chapel, and they listen more attentively. 

In regard to the future, also, we feel that 
we have faith enough to plan for zreater 
things than before. 


“To take a book with great thoughts, 
noble impressions, divine life. and bring it 
into contact with my own heart so that 
the noble thoughts will pass into my brain, 
the noble impressions into my heart, the 
noble life into my life, and I have come in 
contact with that life hid behind the 
printed page—that is reading, and there 
are a great many men and women that 
know the alphabet that do not know how 
to read.”—Lyman Abbott. 
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PROMISE IN HONAN. 
LETTER FROM Rev. J. A. SLIMMON. 
Hwaikingfu, March, 1908. 
Dear Record, 

I feel sure there are many of your readers 
who make it their practice to pray for the 
work they read about in your pages, and 
I would like very specially to ask their 
prayers for Honan at this time. 

As a mission we feel that this is going 
to be a very different year from any that 
has gone before. We entered the year with 
this conviction, and already have had proof 
that the conviction was the work of the 
Holy Spirit. 

I don’t know that it is specially necessary 
to call attention in any detail to the present 
“crisis” in Chinese affairs. There is danger 
of using this word so frequently as to weak- 
en its force, but as things have gone in 
China for the last few years no other word 
would really describe the position. 

Any westerner who is accustomed to look 
on our civilization as the only civilization, 
will probably be ready to admit that China 
is at last taking her place among civilized 
nations, but they will make a mistake if 
they think that because she is doing so, 
that she does not look with pride on the 
civilization she has enjoyed all these thou- 
sands of years. If she is laying it aside 
we may be sure it is not because she con- 
siders it really inferior to that which she is 
adopting, 

“Hxpediency” will probably explain ~all 
her feverish anxiety to learn everything 
western nations can teach her. The Chin- 
ese have tried in vain to get rid of the for- 
eigner, and, having made up their minds 
definitely that it is impossible to do so, they 
are now going to do the best they can to 
fight him with his own weapons, and “stoop 
to conquer.” 

That they are not unlikely to succeed in 
doing so by this new method might perhaps 
be proved by the recent victories they have 
gained in the diplomatic world. They have 
defeated the Pekin syndicate, which is the 
wealthiest British syndicate in China. 


Previous to 1900 the Shansi officials sold 
certain mining rights, and for the last three 
years the Chinese have been demanding 
that the concession be cancelled, and, in 
spite of the stiff front shown by the syn- 
dicate, the concession has been bought back 
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for a sum of money which in no way repre- 
sents the profit which might have been 
made by working it. 

There was a good deal of “bluff”? used on 
both sides, but a few months ago when they 
got down to real business, the British min- 
ister in Pekin practically told the syndicate 
that he was powerless, and that they had 
better accept the best terms they could get. 

The same thing happened down south in 
the case of the policing of the Canton river, 
which swarms with pirates. Britain sent 
a few gun boats to police the river, the 
Cantonese vigorously protested, and again, 
Britain has had to back down as gracefully 
as possible. 

Another British concession in Anhui is 
fighting for the conditions on which it is te 
give back the concession, but China is going 
to get it back on her own conditions. 

One could go on indefinitely to quote case 
after case, large and small, which would 
prove that China has come to her own at 
last, and that she is ble°to win ‘in’ the 
game she did not understand.” 


There is no need to quote those who are 
looked upon as “yellow peril alarmists” 
even though they are men like Sir Robert 
Hart, who have been living at the heart of 
things Chinese for scores of years. 

We have already seen what a little nation 
like Japan can accomplish when she is 
awakened. All the world wondered at the 
marvelous speed she showed in forging her 
way to the front when once the awakening 
came. 

But it would be easy to show that she 
was a very tortoise for speed as compared 
with China. In the matter of educational 
reform alone it is impossible to put on 
record what is being done. There are no 
records, for the simple reason that before 
they could be collected they would be out 
of date. If we would take our own little 
corner of China we would find that what- 
ever we might write just now about the 
number of schools and colleges, the quality 
of the teaching the students, and the teach- 
ers, it would all require to be written over 
again six months hence. 

One might go over the entire field and 
show what has been done, in the way of 
reform, say in methods of government, 
drilling her army, starting new industries, 
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etc,, etc., and it would be seen that we are 
living in a new China. 


What then, we must ask, is to be the 
position of missions tn this new China? 
Humanly speaking, we will find the ground 
cut from under our feet, our present privi- 
leges will be more and more curtailed, new 
and more effectual hindrance will be placed 
in our way, and a fully civilized, highly edu- 
cated, aggressive heathen nation will be at 
war with all Christian nations. But (and 
thank God there is still room for that “but’’) 
the opportunity to evangelize this great na- 
tion is still before us, and it is for this that 
I want every one who knows how to pray, 
to do so mightily. 

Last year some of us began offering spe- 
cial prayer for a revival in Honan, and the 
answer we have already received has stirred 
us up to still greater earnestness. 

You have already heard about the wonder- 
ful time of blessing we enjoyed at our con- 
ference at Weihui while Dr. R. P. MacKay 
was with us, and you will soon hear about 
a still more wonderful movement in ,con- 
nection with the special services which Mr. 
Goforth has been holding in Manchuria. I 
will not forestall him by telling you any- 
thing of what I have heard, but watch for 
the news. The movement in Wales and 
Corea is the only thing that resembles it. 

Three Answers to Prayer. 

But I may tell you of the special answers 
to prayer, or rather the answers to special 
prayer which I have seen in my own field, 
in connection with the prayer for the re- 
vival in Honan which has been going up day 
by day for the last six or seven months. 

Some have been praying for the tens of 
thousands in Honan who have heard the 
gospel. They have read our books, listened 
to our preaching and know enough of the 
truth to save their souls if they would only 
accept it. But for one reason or another 
they have not done so, and in the majority 
of cases the fear of man which bringeth a 
snare is what is keeping them outside. 
They are longing to enter in, but having 
counted the cost, they fear to pay it. 

We can do nothing more for them but 
pray, and keep on praying, keep on “insist- 
ing that the will of God be done” as S. D. 
Gordon has put it, The ground has been 
tilled, the seed sown, and now we need the 
fertilizing shower from above. 
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This is a work which can be done quite 
as well at home as in China. God knows 
all those who have heard the gospel, He 
knows all that is hindering, and a mighty 
stream of earnest believing prayer will 
bring victory out here. 

Let me tell you of three instances I have 
seen in the last three months of prayer, and 
prayer alone, helping those who were hin- 
dered. 


The first is a young man of perhaps about 
twenty-five. At the Chinese New Year, 
when it was holiday season and he was 
free to go where he willed, he came to our 
chapel at Hsiuwu hsien and told us that 
three years ago he had listened to our 
preaching on the streets of the city, bought 
some books, took them home. and began 
studying them. The truth laid hold of him 
and he (began to pray. He wanted to come 
to us for further instruction. His father 
heard about it and forbade his doing so, 
but he kept on reading and praying in se- 
cret, and his heart was full of joy as he 
told us that at last he had found courage 
to disregard his father’s commands and 
come to our chapel. 


The second is a man I saw first about a 
year ago at a series of open air meetings I 
was holding in Hsiuwu hsien, in connection 
with the station class. Every afternoon 
the members of the class went with me to 
the street and told their fellow citizens 
about the Saviour they were learning to 
worship. 

I saw this man on the outskirt of the 
crowd, and, seeing that he was interested, 
sent one of the Christians after him to try 
and get him to come to our indoor meet- 
ing. He declined the invitation, saying it 
was no use, aS he was a grain merchant, 
and the crookedness of that trade was such 
that no man could be a Christian and re- 
main a grain merchant. Again and again 
I sent, always with the same result. 

But on one of my recent visits my heart 
gave a great shout of joy as I saw him 
come quietly in and take his place among 
the worshippers. In conversation with him 
afterwards I found that he had come pre- 
pared to be a Christian, and he is now learn- 
ing to pray. 


The third is an old man near seventy. 
His home is away among the hills north of 
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Hsiuwu Hsien, but being a village elder he 
sometimes has occasion to visit the city. 
Two years ago, on one of these visits, he 
heard the gospel, bought a New Testament, 
a Catechism and some other books, On my 
last visit there he came in from his home 
bringing these books with him, worn to 
tatters through much usage. He could re- 
peat all the prayers in them, and quoted 
from them freely. 

He laughed with joy as he told us how 
he had found the truth and how it had 
made a new man of him, and how he had 
got the victory over the opposition ‘which 
had arisen in his own home. His grown up 
son and other members of the family took 
his books from him and hid them, but he 
packed up his bed and threatened to come 
and live with us altogether if they were not 
given back to him. He got them back and 
has had perfect freedom to study them ever 
since. 


It would take too long to tell you half 7 


the interesting things he told us, but surely 
even the bare fact of these three men, in 
one of our outstations, having been helped 
to confess Christ, and come to us in spite 
of all opposition, will be sufficient to draw 
us out in real prayer for the many thou- 
sands who are still being hindered just as 
they were. ; 


Our Youngest Mission 
Is to the Jews in the city of Toronto. It 
was authorized by the Assembly and placed 
under the care of the F. M. Com., a sub- 
committee of which, with Rev. J. McP. 
Scott as convener, has charge of it. Mr. S. 
B. Rohold, who was for eight years a very 
successful worker, as superintend2nt and* 
missionary in connection with the Bonar 
Memorial Mission to the Jews in Glasgow, 
Scotland, has accepted the call to take 
charge of it. He was born in Palestine, 
educated as a Jew at Jerusalem, and after- 
wards, as a Christian. in Scotland, and 
comes highly recommended. Mission prem- 
mises have been secured at Elm and Terau- 
lay St., Tor., and, with the assistance of 
Miss Tasker, who has been working for more 
than a yeear among Jewish women and 
children, there is good hope of successful 
work. 
By act of the Assembly, it is made a regu- 

lar department of the work of the Church 
and is to be extended to other points as 
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means for its support are contributed. Con- 
tributions shovld be sent to Rev. Dr. Somer- 
ville, Confederation Life Building, Toronto. 


“A New Note.”’ 


One of our Honan missionaries, in @ 
private letter to Dr. R. P. Mackay, writes:— 

“I trust that you are having the same 
blessing in your work at home that accom- 
panied your tour here. There has been a 
hew note in our work ever since last Fall. 
There have already been results. 

Our native Christians are more active. 
Every Sunday afternoon they go out in 
bands preaching through the surrounding 
country. Yesterday nine went from here, 
besides the students from Mr. Clarke’s 
school. The reports that come in from our 
native helpers are “always encouraging. 
more people than before come to the street 
chapel, and they listen more attentively. 

In regard to the future, also, we feel that 
We have faith enough to plan for greater 
things than before. 


A Formosan Cornelius ? 


“We .have a Chinese tea merchant at 
one of our stations who gives one hundred 
dollars, Mexican, a year towards the sup- 
port of the preacher the:e, yet neither he 
nor his household have been baptized; in 
fact seldom attend church. 

I get letters from him occasionally, fill- 
ed with Christian sentiment. He has no 
idols in his house and claims to worship 
God and to believe in Christ, yet he will 
not seek baptism. P 

Through the illness of his wife, I have 
come into closer contact with him this last 
month, and have been hoping that when 
She gets strong again, they will both, be- 
fore long, take a decided stand for the 
Master.’’—Dr. J. V. Ferguson, Formosa. 


“To take a book with great thoughts, 
noble impressions, divine life, and bring it 
into contact with my own heart so that 
the noble thoughts will pass into my brain, 
the noble impressions into my heart, the 
noble life into my life, and I have come in 
contact with that life hid behind the 
printed page—that is reading, and there 
are a great Many men and women that 
know the alphabet that do not know how 
to read.”—Lyman Abbott. 
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OPPORTUNITY IN CHINA. 
By Rev. ANDREW THOMPSON, WEIHUIFU. 


(Mr. Thompson, while one of the mis- 
sionaries of our church, is generously sup- 
ported by the American Presbyterian 
Church, Montreal. Rev. Dr. Johnson, the 
pastor, has kindly forwarded to the REcorD 
the following letter received a short time 
since, as setting forth very clearly the great 
door of opportunity in that vast Empire, 
that opens to the Christian Church.—Ed.). 

“We were pleasantly surprised to find that 
the transition from life at home to life here 
is not so abrupt as we had supposed. Most 
of our missionaries (not all) now reside in 
houses built after the style of those at home, 
which secure both comfort and privacy. 

In former years, and that not very long 
ago, the best accommodation was renovated 
Chinese houses. These afforded very inad- 
equate protection from the heat and damp- 
ness of the Honan summer, and the number 
of missionaries who were forced to return 
home broken in health, as well as the many 
little graves in the burial grounds are the 
evidence of the effect of this way .of living 
upon the health of Western people. 

Formerly also the misssionary Was ex- 
posed to the curious gaze of crowds of peo- 
ple who came all day long to see the foreign- 
er, That, also, is largely a thing of the 
past. The novelty of the presence of the 
foreigner, in the larger centres at least, is 
wearing off, and he is able to attend to his 
affairs without interference. 

The changed conditions contribute much 
to the advantage of the newcomer; he is 
able to give himself uninterruptedly to the 
work of acquiring the language. This is in- 
deed no easy task. The Chinese language 
has no affinities with ours, its words are hard 
for the ear to catch and for the tongue to 
pronounce, and the variations in sound, of 
different words, are so slight that absolute 
accuracy is required in order to be under- 
stood. 

However, the student now has for his aid 
a most valuable series of graded lessons, 
and is provided with the services of a Chin- 
ese teacher, so that a good car and a fair 
amount of diligence will put any one of or- 
dinary abilities on the high road to intelli- 
gent speaking. 

The difficulties of learning the language 
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have this compensation: they afford a splen- 
did discipline. The one who patiently and 
resolutely accomplishes this will probably 
carry through successfully the undertakings 
of later years. 

A question that may be of interest to all, 
and of special interest to young people is, 
how far are the expectations of the newly 
arrived missionary with regard to the need 
and opportunity realized? 

I can for myself say that I have found 
that there has been no exaggeration either 
of the need of the work oy of the opportun- 
ity. One is not long here before he sees the 
contrast between the best non-Christian ci- 
vilization and that which is under the in- 
fluence of Jesus Christ. 


The “tender mercies” of heathenism. 

Let me give you an incident as an ex- 
ample: About two months ago, while a 
gravel-train at Weihweifu station was being 
unloaded, a young man about seventeen 
years of age fell between the cars and was 
run over, both legs between the thigh and 
the knee were crushed. 

Should a similar accident occur at home, 
we know how prompt and how sympathetie 
would be the help given. But what took 
place here? The accident was seen by many; 
not only were there the employees engaged 
in ballasting the road, but also there was 
the usual crowd to meet the morning pas- 
senger train. 

But all the pity of all those people amount- 
ed to lifting him from the track and laying 
him down in a field near by. The accident 
occurred at daylight, and the day was cold 
and drizzling, but he was left lying on the 
ground without any kind of protection until 
about ten o’clock, when he was carried over 
to the mission hospital. He was still fully 
conscious, but nothing could be done for 
him, and about noon he died. 

This may serve as an example of the self- 
ishness and cold indifference to the needs 
of others of the heathen conscience. 

Changed by Christianity. 

But there are signs of change. China is be- 
ginning to learn from the foreigner. In 
1900 she was rudely awakened from her 
dream of splendid isolation, her pride has 
been humbled, and she is acknowledging the 
superior civilization and life of other nations. 

The power of Christianity, steadfastly pro- 
claimed by word of mouth and printed page, 
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and practically demonstrated by hospitals, 
famine relief work and countless other be- 
nevolent institutions, is being increasingly 
felt, and the national conscience is being 
aroused. Officials are making an attempt to 
ameliorate the miseries of that so large class 
of China’s population—the beggars; every- 
where native anti-f otbinding societies are 
carrying on an active propaganda, and the 
government is seriously taking in hand the 
opium question. 

But not only socially and politically is 
China making advances, but intellectually 
also. We had an example of the old order 
of things a few months ago. On the four- 
teenth of that month a partial eclipse of the 
sun was visible here. At our mission com- 
pound, a mile from the city walls, we could 
plainly hear the sound of the beating of 
drums and every kind of utensil that would 
make a noise, to scare off the dragon that 
was devouring the sun! 

Great Educational Change. 

It is only a matter of a short time now 
until such ignorance passes away. AS Ire- 
cently as 1902, the old system of higher edu- 
eation that had obtained for hundreds, if not 
thousands, of years, was still in vogue. That 
year an alteration in the curriculum for the 
degree of Bachelor of Arts was made: an 
essay on some subject of Western learning 
was substituted for a thesis on the Chisese 
Classics. 


In November, 1905, however, the whole old ; 


system was - olished, and one based entirely 
on Western lines was adopted. Everywhere 
colleges are springing up, and the old time 
school buildings are being torn down to 
make way for the new. The Government 
not only supports the , but also pays part 
of the cost of the students who attend them. 

The far reaching consequences of this radi- 
eal step may be judged from the fact that 
the obtaining of a college degree is an in- 


dispensable qualification for Government 
service. The literati of China are her ad- 
ministrators. This means that in another 


generation the whole of China will be under 
the control of the students now studying in 
the Government chools. 

In influencing these young men, the Chris- 
tian Church in this and the next decade has 
its opportunity. The Government schools 
are avowedly non-Christian. Why should 
not “*e Church take the lead in the Re- 
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naissance of China by supplying its stu- 
dents with schools and colleges that would 
be equal and superior to those of the Gov- 
ernment, and at the same time secure to the 
young men attending them the benefits of a 
Christian education? 

Our Work in Honan. 

Now what is Honan Presbytery doing in 
view of the special needs of this time: In 
past years the way was not open for doing 
educational work, but a beginning has been 
made. Primary boys’ and girls’ school work 
is well under way. A theological college 
for the training of a native ministry has 
just been begun, Rev. H. M. Clark having 
been appointed Principal. 

A further step was -s taken, at the re- 
quest of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion. There are now some fifteen thousand 
Chinese students studying in the Imperial 
University in Tokio, Japan, some of them 
Supported by the Chinese Government, 
though most are there at their own expense. 
Rev. A. W. Lochead, was appointed f 1 a 
time to go to Tokio, and assist in the work 
of winning these young men for Christ. 

We are again making an appeal to the 
home Church for more workers. We have 
definitely set before us as our ideal “The 
evangelization of our part of Honan in this 
generation.” We are asking for one mission- 
ary for every one hundred thousand of the 
population. That would require altogether 
eighty missionaries. At present we have 
eighteen, all told. 

It is now one hundred years since the 
Protestant Church began work in China, and 
about twenty since our Church entered Ho- 
nan. Those past years were years of hard 
uphill work. But they witnessed the plant- 
ing of the Church in the soil of China. 

The eruption of 1900 was itself an evidence 
of the strength of the movement the head- 
way it was making called forth the active 
resistance of the antagonistic forces in an 
attempt to stifle the light that was begin- 
ning to shine. 

But the Boxer outbreak has left the Church 


‘stronger than before, and to-day the coast 


is clear. How long it may remain so it 
would be rash to say, it is sufficient that 
for the present it is so. The pioneer work 
has been done and the Church now has no 
other difficulty than the extent of the oppor- 
tunity. 
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The claims of the ne d are never exagger- 
ated, the opportunities of the hour are not 
over-estimated. To-day, surely, the wistful 
words of our Lord in regard to the situation 
in His day apply with ten-fold force to our 
own: “Say not ye, there are yet four months, 
and then cometh the harvest! behold, I say 
unto you, Lift up your eyes, and look on 
the field that they are white already unto 
harvest.” 

We, who are privileged to come to China 
now as missionaries have the advantage of 
the work accomplished in the past century 
to start upon. In a very real sense, Christ 
has sent us to reap a harvest whereon we 
“have not labored,’”’ and as an incentive to 
faithfulness we have the evidence of the past 
years that “he that reapeth receiveth wages, 
and gathereth fruit into life eternal.” 


THE EAST COAST OF FORMOSA. 


(Extract of letter from our missionary, 
Dr. J. Y. Ferguson, to St. Paul’s Church, 
Hamilton.) 

“When Mr. Jack and I visited the eastern 
plain we went by train to Keelung, on the 
N. E. of Formosa, thence by Japanese 
Steamer down the east coast, to our most 
southerly mission station, which is on the 
border of the savage territory, and is well 
guarded by Japanese and Chinese soldiers. 

From thence we made our way northward 
on foot, visiting the stations on the way. 
At night we slept in the chapels. Beds 
were constructed by placing several of the 
chapel benches side by side and spreading 
upon them a pair of blankets. A mosquito 
net was then hung by the four corners 
from the beams above our heads, to keep 


off the mosquitos and other pests that 
Anfest floorless, damp chapels. 
The natives often tell of how little 


Sleep Dr. Mackay used to require when 
making such journeys. I can quite under- 
stand how he wished to rise at 3 a.m. 
More than four hours a night, on such a 
bed, was punishment to me, and many a 
time he would have considered one half 
as good a luxury. On rising, however, he 
always felt refreshed and ready for the 
day’s work. 

We held meetings in every chapel. 
service we 
people 


After 
questioned the preacher and 
according to a prepared list of 
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questions and took their answers down in 
writing for future reference. It corresponded 
to a Presbyterial visitation of a congrega- 
tion at home in Canada. 

Our work on the East Coast is carried on 
almost entirely among the Pepohoan civil- 
ized aborigines, They are an easy-going, 
unsteady kind of people. Leading them to 
accept Christianity was a rapid process, 
but teaching them to understand and 
assimilate Christian truth is a slow and 
tedious one. But they are a lovable peo- 
ple, simple in their manners, and their 
speech reminds one of the Gaelic. 

In this beautiful plain on the east coast 
of Formosa, there are three important 
cities inhabited largely by Chinese, who 
refuse to accept Christianity because they 
think it is the religion of the despised 
Pepohoans. 

This plain is difficult of access from Tam- 
sui, and we wish to do more aggressive 
work here we have departed from regular 
procedure, and the Presbytery has ordain- 
ed a native pastor to work in these cities 
and to supervise the work of the preachers 
in these Pepohoan villages, and to report 
regularly to us. This man accompanied 
us on our trip and showed such zeal and 
wisdom that we considered him a suitable 
man and appointed him for two years. 

We have now six native pastors. The 
formation of a native Presbytery has been 
a great factor in bringing to the front men 
who will be leaders in the native church in 
the future. One of them, Rev. Tan Ch’eng 
is moderator of the Presbytery. 

The dispensary work is still carried on 
in a little room, ten by fourteen feet. We 
sincerely hope the F. M. Committee will 
see their way to authorize us to build a 
hospital this Summer; if not the medical 
work will be seriously handicapped. 


In connection with the creation of the 
new Presbyterian church in Korea by a 
combination of all the Presbyterian missions 
of that land, seven native preachers were 
ordained. One of these was sent as a mis- 
sionary to the Island of Quelpart. An in- 
teresting fact in connection with this man 
is that fifteen years ago he stoned through 
the streets of Pyeng Yang the missionary 
who has now ordained him. 


Young People’s Societies. 


Vt 
* TOPICS FOR 1908. 


Jan.—Principal MacVicar. 

Feb.—Rey. Dr. Geddie. 

Mar.—The Gordons of Erromanga. 
April—Mackenzie of Korea. 
May—Mackay of Formosa. 
June—Norman Russell of India. 
July—J. W. McLeod of Trinidad, 
Aug.—John Gibson of Demerar. 
Sep.—T. Craigie Hood of Honan. 
Oct.—Dr. Lucinda Graham of Honan. 
Nov.—Dr. W. A. MacKay. 

Dec.—The Con’t’n. a Miss’y. Organization. 


TOPIC FOR JUNE. 
REV. NORMAN H. RUSSELL, B. A. 
‘A Missionary to India’s Villages. 


By Rev. R. G. MacsBetH, M. A., PARIS, ONT. 


It was in 1889 that I first met Norman 
Russell. We were both entering our second 
year in ‘theology in Manitoba College. He 
had been there for his first year while I had 
been in Princeton, 

He was a young man who would readily 
attract the attention of ‘even the passer-by, 
if the passer-by was at all interested in 
theological classes and their work both in 
and out ‘of the class-room. 

Norman was a tall, slight, wiry lad, erect 
and swift in his movements. He was by no 
means averse to the diversions of the athletic 
field but his heart was much more in his 
studies, which, both in class and outside of 
it, he pursued with a zeal and enthusiasm 
rather dangerous to health. 

He was eager for information upon his 
life work, and when any pastor or mission- 
ary visited the College, Norman would get 
a personal interview and secure all the facts 
and opinions which had a bearing on the 
work of the field either at home or abroad. 

It was all a little new to me, coming from 
the study of law, but Norman had been in 
the swing of the work for some time. 


* Correspondence to be addressed to Rey, 
Dr. McTavish, Kingston, Convener. 


By degrees I learned his history and came 
also into close acquaintance with his par- 
ents, brothers and sisters in their home in 
Fort Rouge, south of the Assiniboia River, 
the choicest suburb in Winnipeg. 

They had not ‘always lived in Winnipeg. 
They hailed from Ontario which was then 
a sort of terra incognita to me, but it was 
associated in my mind with large education- 
al advantages and general culture in the 
higher arts of life. 

There in Toronto Norman had been born 
in 1864, and there he had utilized to the ut- 
most the facilities for education which dis- 
tinguished the capital of the premier Prov- 
ince. Public school, Collegiate Institute 
Model school, the great University, they ali 
came his way and he took them as a mat- 
ter of course and with much distinction. 

He entered the University when eighteen 
years of age and graduated well to the front 
of the class, which in 1887 left the halls of 
learning to enter the lists in the battle of 
life. 

While passing through the University, 
Russell took an active part in the work of 
the Y. M. CG. A., and came under the in- 
fluence of the Student Volunteer movement 
which had just then taken rise in the col- 
leges of the United States under Forman 
and Wilder. 

The time was one of great religious act- 
ivity in the Toronto University circles. Mr. 
Gale was sent to Korea by the students and 
alumni, and there was on every side the 
evidence of quickened spiritual life. 

Accordingly when Norman moved to the 
West with his parents, he was prepared to 
pursue the course of study for the ministry 
to which his thoughts had been turned from 
early boyhood, 

Getting into touch with the Home Mis- 
sion problem he did good work on two fields, 
one on the prairie and the other in the 
new suburb of Fort Rouge where Sir 
Thomas Taylor and a few others began the 
present large work of Augustine Church. 

Years before this, however, Norman, after 
reading a biography of Livingstone, had de- 
cided that he too would be a missionary to 
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the heathen if the way opened. He had 
told his father and mother at the time and 
it is safe to say that they did not discour- 
age him in his purpose. They are both liv- 
ing still, the father an optimistic Calvinist 
who would respect the call, and the mother 
an intense enthusiast as to missions in 
general. 

The fact that three of their children, Nor- 
man and Frank and Jean (Mrs. Hall), went 
out to the field, the former two to India and 
the last named to the Philippine Islands, 
indicates a home where the missionary idea 
was kept to the forefront. It is not then 
surprising that these three felt impelled to 
zo to the distant places of heathendom to 
do valiant work for the Master. 

In the fall of 1890 Norman, being accept- 
ed by the Foreign Mission Committee, sailed 
for the Central India Field, and for ten 
years his work centred mainly around the 
station at Mhow. Mhow was one of the 
British army permanent camps and Norman 
became chaplain to the soldiers as well as 
missionary to the native villages. 

In 1892 he was married to Miss Minnie 
Hodgins of Toronto, the marriage taking 
place at Bombay. Mrs. Russell was a de- 
voted assistant to her husband in every de- 
partment of life and much of his success he 
ascribed to her care and affectionate sup- 
port. : 

Mhow was the centre of a wide area which 
teemed with populous villages and it was 
especially to the work amongst these vil- 
lages that the ardent young missionary 
gave his life and choicest effort. 

One who knew his work says of him “He 
went out into the native districts from vil- 
lage to village over a great extent of coun- 
try, making friends with the headmen and 
Officials, gathering crowds by day by his 
enthusiastic singing, and by night with his 
picture lantern, and on them ever pressing 
the claims of his beloved Master.” 

He had also great interest in the work of 
the orphanage of Mhow, and it is little 
wonder that after eight years his health 
gave way and that he had to come home to 
Canada for a short furlough. In reality his 
“furlough”? was crammed full of work in the 
churches East and West, his sermons and 
addresses being delivered with intense and 
white-heat earnestness. 

When the climate of his native land had 
restored his strength to something like its 
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former vigor he went back to India and 
threw himself with even more than his 
former ardour into his work owing to the 
immense amount to be accomplished. 

But his physical strength was not equal 
to the willingness of the spirit, and in the 
hot July of 1902, he succumbed to a sudden 
illness, just a week after the death of his 
youngest son, two years and a half old. 

As chaplain to the Forces, he was accord- 
ed the honor of a military funeral, civilians 
and soldiers, Church and State, uniting to 
do honor to one who had endured hardness 
as a good soldier of Jesus Christ. 

His life of singular devotion to work, a 
book on village work which is the best yet 
published on the subject, and the orphanage 
village of Russellpura, near Mhow, are 
amongst the memorials of his work that re- 
main to perpetuate his efforts for the 
Kingdom. 

The outstanding characteristic of his life 
was the practically absolute devotion he 
manifested in his work, almost complete 
forgetfulness of self, in his burning eager- 
ness to extend the boundaries of the 
Kingdom. 

Speaking after the manner of men we say 
this probably shortened his life, but it is 
better to wear out than to rust out when a 
great conflict is being waged. 

Norman died at his post and that grave 
on the field yet speaketh of the ardor of 
whole-souled missionary effort. Many will 
be thrust into the work by the voice of it. 


WHAT A CHURCH DOES FOR A 
PLACE. 


Two men on the back platform of a 
street-car were discusing a real estate deal 
that one had just closed. An _ occasional 
profane word showed that neither of them 
was 2 Christian. Possibly they were non- 
church-goers altogether. “I think you paid 
a pretty “zood price:4 said toner =. beuidgs 
assented the other promptly, “but it was this 
way. I looked all around at various proper- 
ties. Then I saw that one almost across 
from the church. Said I, ‘That church set- 
tles the question. This is going to be a 
good residence neighborhood for a genera- 
tion anyhow.’. And I bought ‘it. You 
know a church does that for a neighbor- 
hood?” “Yes, I know,” assented the other. 


Life and Work. 


THE TRAINING CF CHILDREN. 
By Dr. G. CAMPBELL MORGAN. 


New methods and new ideals concerning 
children have made men_ question the 
absolute accuracy of the Old Testament 
words in Proverb 22:6: “Train up a child 
in the way he should go, and even when 
he is old he will not depart from it.” I, 
nevertheless, intend to treat it as an 
inspired statement, as a declaration of 
truth. 


The first thing I desire to say 
training involves an ideal. We are living 
in an age when even in the Christian 
Church the ideals we have for our children 
are very low. Too often the aim for our 
boys: is that they shall be educated, gain a 
position for themselves, and “get on in the 
world.” Too often for our girls we have 
the ideal that they also shall be educated, 
refined, and accomplished, and presently, 
again to use a phrase which, if I could, I 
would cancel absolutely from the thinking 
of Christian parents, “get settled.” 


These as ideals are anti-Christian and 
pagan. I am not undervaluing education. 
It is the duty of every man to give his 
children the best education possible. I am 
not undervaluing position. Let every lad 
be ambitious to be the best carpenter, the 
best doctor, the best lawyer in the whole 
district. Let our girls, in very deed and 
truth, be educated, cultured, and refined; 


is. that 


but if these constitute the ultimate, then 
in what are we removed from pagans? 
What, then, should be our ideal? That 


the child should realize Jesus Christ’s esti- 
mate of greatness. A man is great if his 
character is what it ought to be. In the 
manifesto of the King not a single blessing 
is pronounced upon having, nor upon 
doing. All the blessings are upon being. 
The true ideal toward which we are to 
move in the training of our children must 
be the realization of the character upon 
which Jesus Christ has set the sevenfold 
chaplet of His benediction. That the boy 
may be a godly man, that the girl may be 
one of the King’s daughters, is the supreme 
matter. To neglect that as the ultimate, to 
lose sight of that as the goal, is to ruin 
our children by a false love. 


Next, the training of a child involves 
personal discipline. You will make your 
boy what you are, and not what you tell 
him to be. You cannot expect your boy 
to be a Christian athlete if you are weak 
and anaemic in your Christianity. If you 
neglect prayer, and if the family altar is a 
thing you can lightly lay aside, your boy 


will not be likely to erect it in his own 
home, it. loam. 10 train my. child, J must 
see the goal towards which I desire him to 
press, but I must go that way, too. 

Then, again, training involves a recogni- 
tion of certain facts about the child. First 
of all, account for it as you will—I care 
very little about the philosophy, but I care 
a great deal about the fact—there is enough 
iniquity in the heart of. every child to 
effect the ruin of the race if it works itself 
out. I remember this also, that there is 
not a child born that is not born to the 
inheritance of the grace of God, and that 
is far mightier than the forces which are 
against them. 


So I have these two things to remember 
in the training of every child, that there is 
in the child, first of all, the capacity for 
evil, but beneath it, deeper than it, truer 
than it, is the capacity for good, and at the 
disposal of the child for the realization of 
the good as against the evil, is all the grace 
of God. 


I suppose it is necessary in these days 
that we should teach children in crowds. 
Would to God we could escape from it. 
Every child is a lonely personality, a 
special individuality. When God made 
you, he broke the mould, for no two men 
are alike. You cannot find in any one 
home two children alike. Train up your 
family of two, or three, or four, or five, 
on exactly the same lines, and you may hit 
the goal in the case of one and miss it in 
all the rest. 


No, you must specialize. Every child 
demands special consideration. We have 
suffered in every way, socially, politically, 
and most certainly religiously, by the habit 
of imagining that we can deal with child- 
ren in crowds, and treat them all the 
same way. It cannot be done. For the 
teaching of certain things which they must 
konw, it is necessary; but when you are 
going to train a child it is a matter of 
education rather than instruction. There 
is all the difference in the world between 
instructing and educating. To instruct is 
to build in; to educate is to draw out. 


Training must be twofold. It must, first 
of all, be positive. The children must be 
taught that they belong to Christ, and led 
to the point of recognizing this fact and 
yielding themselves thereto. In the second 
place the children must be taught that sin 
is their enemy, and therefore God’s enemy, 
and it is therefore to be fought perpetually. 
Our first business is to bring the child into 
a recognition of its actual relationship to 
Christ, and a personal yielding thereto. 
Let it be done easily and naturally. Do 
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not be anxious that your child should pass 
through any volcanic experience, but as 
soon as possible the little one should be 
able to say, ‘‘Yes, I love Jesus, and I will 
be His.’ ‘It should be as simple as the 
kiss of the morning upon the brow of the 
hill, as the distilling of moisture in the 
dew. 


Now we must notice that it is only upon 
the fulfilment of the conditions enunciated 
that we have any right to expect a fulfil- 
ment of the promise made. We have no 
business to expect that our child will fulfil 
the true purpose of life if we neglect the 
training of the early days. 


It may be asserted that the untrained 
must go wrong. Not necessarily. You 
may neglect your child, and some godly 
Sunday School teacher may do the work 
you have neglected. Or it may be said that 
the wrongly trained must go wrong. Not 
necessarily. It is not always so. There 
are children wrongly .trained at home who 
yet at last have found life and its great 
fulfilment. 


People sometimes who have been very 
careless about training their children in 
zodliness, who thought of all things except 
the supremely needful things, when their 
children are taken from them, speak of the 
hope that they will meet them when they 
cross the border line. Yes, perchance, but 
your child, if you fed, clothed and educat- 
ed it, and neglected its relation to God, 
will be more eager to meet the Sunday 
School teacher who led it to God than to 
meet you. Spiritual relationships are the 
final relationships. 


With such an ideal, and such a training, 
and such a promise, the only fear we need 
have about our children is fear concerning 
ourselves. It is true that there have been 
great failures. Why? Children from Chris- 
tian homes sometimes turn out ill because 
of the laxity which imagines that a child’s 
happiness consists in self-pleasing, and in 
having its: own ‘will. .There is all” the 
difference between letting a child have its 
own will and training it in its own way. 
To train a child in its own way crosses the 
will sometimes. This, however must never 
be done with passion. Passion burns to 
destruction. Reason fires to construction. 

Or, it may be, on the other hand, that 
there is the sternness which forgets the 
needs of young life. There is the method 
of the moral policeman. When it is adopted 
the boy crosses the threshold and with a 
sigh of abandonment plunges into every 
excess of evil. 


Said a man to me some years ago: “How 
is it I have lost my children?” I replied: 
‘IT do not see that you have lost your chil- 
dren. They are sitting round your board, 
most of them, and they respect you.” “Oh, 
yes,” he said, “but there is not a boy 
round my board who trusts me.” 


Then I said to him, more for the in- 
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struction of my own heart than with the 
idea that I could help him: ‘‘What do you 
mean?’ “Why,” he replied ‘‘there is not 
one of them who makes a confidant of me.” 
I looked the man in the face and said: 
“Did you ever play marbles with them 
when they were little?’ At once he re- 
plied: “Oh, certainly’ snot.) And) Jiieaiae 
“That is why you lost them.” 

We do not lose our children when they 
are seventeen. We lose them when they 
are; seven. \| You “are? a) S00d smallville 
hard man, and your‘ children know it. 
They respect you; -but ‘ they= dosnorirust 
you, and you lose them. There may be a. 
laxity that is too gentle, a love that is 
anaemic; but there may be too much iron 
in your blood, too much sternness. 


How shall we find the happy medium? 
Be very much and very constantly in com- 
raadeship with Christ. If we are going to 
be so severe as to be true, and so tender 
as to hold, we must know him, the Man 
who could look right into the soul of a 


_. Pharisee and scorch it with His look, and 


into the eye of a little child and make the 
child want to come and play with him. 
We must be much with Christ, if we are to 
be with children. If you do not know 
Christ keep your hands off the bairns.’’— 
The Sunday School Chronicle and Chris- 
tian Advocate. . 
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USING ONLY WHAT WE HAVE. 


Living within one’s income is not a 
question of the size of the income, but of 
the attitude and the habit of the individual. 
One who chronically spends just a little 
more than he has from a small income is 
likely to feel that if the amount of that 
small over-draft were added to his in- 
come he would then easily avoid debt. On 
the contrary, his debt would be likely to 
increase with his income. 


If he has not acquired the habit of living 
within his income when -both his receipts 
and expenditures are small, why should he 
expect that habit to become suddenly his 
when receipts move to a larger scale? 
Expenditures are sure to go up according- 
ly. Habit is not changed in a day, though 
incomes are. The man who, on a thou- 
sand dollar income, regularly runs from 
fifty to a hundred dollars into debt, would 
be likely to run at least five hundred dol- 
lars into debt on a five-thousand-dollar in- 
comé, 


The only remedy is resolutely and rigid- 
ly to refuse to spend what is not yet in 
hand. If everything is foregone except 
such necessities as one’s present, not fu- 
ture, resources will buy, then one is not 
likely to go into debt. It takes determina- 
tion to do this, if one has formed the 
other disastrous habit. It takes costly 
self-denial. But nothing costs as much 
as debt.—S. S. Times. 
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WRETCHED OR HAPPY, BOTH EASY. 


Wouldst thou be wretched? 
’*Tis an easy way: 
Think of but self, and self alone, all day; 
Think of thy pain, thy grief, thy loss, thy 
care, 
All that thou hast to do, or feel, or bear; 
Think of thy good, thy pleasure and thy 
gain, 
Think only of thyself, ’twill not be vain. 


Wouldst thou be happy? : 
Take an easy way: 
Think of those round thee—live for them 
each day; : 
Think of their pain, their loss, their grief, 
their care; 
All that they have to do, or feel, or bear; 
Think of their pleasure, of their good, their 


gain; 
Think of those round thee—’twill not be in 
vain. —Selected. 


“ONE OF THESE LITTLE ONES.” 


Edwin, with blouse torn and face and 
hands generously covered with soil, ran 
breathlessly toward his pretty young moth- 
er, who in crisp daintiness of fresh summer 
attire, sat on the hotel porch embroidering. 

“Oh, mother!” he cried, ‘‘they’re digging 
a well near the stable and it’s more fun. 
May I go barefoot?” 

“You look disgraceful enough already,” 
said his mother as she carefully drew her 
white duck skirt away from his rather mud- 
dy shoes. “I am ashamed of you. There’s 
no use buying anything nice for you to 
wear. That handsome blue linen blouse is 
ruined. How did you tear it?” 

‘“T was climbing a little ways on the wind- 
mill. I am sorry, mother,” was the meek 
reply; “but mayn’t I please go barefoot?” 

“T suppose so; but don’t come near me—I 
don’t like pigs.” She turned from the diss 
hevelled little fellow in disgust, and he 
walked slowly away, all his eager buoyancy 
departed. 

“Wasn’t he a sight?’ she said to the el- 
derly woman near her. “Do you blame me 
for being annoyed?’’ 

“Since you ask me, my dear, I must ad- 
mit that I do.’”’ The old lady’s voice was 
gentle and her manner was almost apolo- 
getic, but the little boy’s mother flushed 
under the mild gaze. “I was sorry that 
you sent your son away feeling that he was 
in high disfavour. One can’t expect healthy 
little boys to stay clean in the country, and 
clothes will tear now and then.”’’ 


“TI wish my son to be a gentleman,” said 
the mother, coldly, as she took up her fan- 
cy-work and set her needle in precisely. For 
‘a few moments nothing was said, and then 
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the elder woman softly touched the hand of 
the younger one. 

“May I tell you a little story?” she asked. 

“Why, yes, certainly.” 

“I used to have very little patience with 
my little son when he would soil or muss 
his clothes, and I would often scold or pun- 
ish him for being careless. Now, when I 
remember his baby cheeks streaked with 
dirt over which had coursed the tears that 
my harshness had caused, my arms ache to 
hold him, and I long to ask his forgiveness. 


“He was a manly little fellow, and he did 
try to please me, but one can’t expect per- 
fection of a four-year-old. Late one after- 
noon he came in almost completely covered 
with mud. He had been sailing a tiny ship 
in a puddle in the yard. I was heartily 
ashamed of him, and I told him in no un- 
certain terms what I thought of his appear- 
ance, and I put him to bed early as a pun- 
ishment. 


When he finished his usual evening pray- 
er, he added, ‘And, dear Dod, make me a 
dood boy, if you possibly tan.’ I smiled, 
for I thought my severity was having its 
effect and the pathos of the petition, which 
has wrung my heart ever since, didn’t touch 
me then. 


“It was twelve that night when a croupy 
cough started me from my sleep, and at 
three o’clock in the morning, the doctor, 
who had worked over my boy for two hours, 
told me there was no hope. I took my dar- 


‘ling in my arms, and, choking back my 


sobs, told him as best I could that he was 
going to Heaven. 

“*T isn’t dood “nough,’ he gasped. That 
was the end.. My baby, my only baby, went 
from me feeling that he was not worthy to 
enter the home where little children are so 
lovingly bidden.”’ 

Two frail old hands were suddenly clasped 
in two strong ones, and eyes whose tears 
were long since shed looked kindly into 
those that were now overflowing. 

“T didn’t mean to make you cry, my dear. 
I just wished to help you—to help you to 
understand your little son.” 

“You have helped me. Come with me, 
won’t you? I wish to find him, and kiss 
him, dirt and all.’”—Advance. 


“There is nothing in all the world so im- 
portant as children, nothing so interesting. 
If you wish to go in for some philanthropy, 
if you ever wish to be of any real use to 
the world, do something for children. If 
you ever yearn to be truly wise, study chil- 
dren. We cannot all dress the sore. band- 
age the wounded, imprison the criminal, 
heal the sick and bury the dead; but there 
is always a chance that we can save a 
child.’”—David Starr Jordan. 
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THE LAW OF THE KINGDOM. 


“There is no gain, but by a loss; 

We cannot save, but by the Cross. 
The corn or wheat to multiply 

Must fall into the ground and die. 

Oh, should a soul alone remain, 
When it a hundredfold may gain! 
Who saves his life, or cross doth shun, 
Loses, a hundred, holding one. 


“And he who fain his life would spare 
Keeps from the multitude there share. 
Whenever you ripe fields behold, 
Waving to God their sheaves of gold, 
Be sure some corn of wheat has died, 
Some saintly soul been crucified; 
Someone has suffered, wept and prayed, 
And fought hell’s legions undismayed.” 


JUST WHAT TO DO. 
By Rev. THEODORE L. CuYLER. D.D. 


“What must I do to be saved?” You are 
right in emphasizing that little word ‘“‘do;” 
for your Saviour having already done his 
mighty work of providing an atonement for 
you, the next thing doing must be on your 
side. If anybody tells you to do nothing at 
all but simply trust yourself to Christ, he 
or she may only confuse you. 


Jesus himself never gave any such advice. 
He said, “Follow me,” and that means, go 
where I lead you, and do what I tell you. In 
Peter’s case that meant the quitting of his 
nets, and his fishing boats, and in Mat- 
thew’s case it meant the leaving of his toll- 
booth; and in both cases they did it to 
please the Lord Jesus. No waiting for more 
feeling, you observe; no bargaining with 
him for an easy time or any reward. They 
obeyed Christ. That was their decisive step. 


Now, in the very first thing that offers 
itself to you, so act as to please your Sa- 
viour. Consult conscience. Jesus speaks to 
you through the conscience. it is your 
moral telephone, listen and obey. 

Last evening a young lady friend who is 
very thoughtful about her soul’s salvation, 
was invited by a friend to a social prayer- 
meeting. She had also been invited to a 
party. 

The party was not in itself a sinful place 
of entertainment, but her conscience said 
within her, “The prayer-meeting is the saf- 
est place and the best place for me to- 
night.”” She was more likely to meet Christ 
and to get needed help for her soul among 
his people than among a merry company of 
pleasure-seekers. Her going to the house of 
prayer was a decisive act; it was a follow- 
ing after Christ rather than after a worldly 
indulgence, 


Did she do that in order “to be saved?” 
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Yes; because she wanted to be saved from 
frivolous, soul-dissipating influences and 
from reproach of conscience; she wanted to 
put herself distinctly on Christ’s side, and 
she did. 

Her step was like casting a ballot on elec- 
tion day; it showed which side she was on. 
The prayer-meeting could not convert her 
soul, but her act of going there was an evi- 
dence that she was being converted, for con- 
version signifies a turning round toward 
Christ, 

We have cited the above case as an illus- 
tration of what is implied by “following” 
Christ. The same principle may be applied 
in a hundred different directions; every 
right step taken in obedience to the voice 
of an awakened conscience is a step toward 
salvation. Christ speaks through the con- 
science. ‘‘Whatsoever he saith unto you, do 
Wey 

Very quietly the Holy Spirit often opens 
the heart. What is done by that awakened 
heart commonly settles the great question. 


Lydia opened her lips for Christ and 
opened her house for his servants, and 
proved that she had admitted Jesus into her 
heart. What she did was a decisive step 
on her part, because she did it in trust and 
love in order to obey and honor her divine 
Saviour. If she had done the opposite, who 
supposes that Lydia would have become the 
first convert in Europe, and have found her 
place among godly women? Her actions 
spoke louder than words. 


“What makes our Fred so wonderfully 
kind and obliging this week?” inquired a 
wife of her husband. “I don’t know unless 
he was converted by that sermon last Sab- 
bath.” The husband was right; the youth 
had been quietly changed in heart under the 
influence of a faithful sermon, and began at 
once to act differently. That boy’s conduct 
at home was his way of “following Christ;” 
his conversion proved itself by his acts, and 
has lasted ever since. The result proves 
that God’s hand was in it. 

Salvation is a joint process; it is all free 
grace on the side of the atoning Saviour, 
it is all free obedience on our side, Jesus 
works, and you must work—he in you and 
you in him. Doing nothing at all is the 
damning sin. 

Just observe what answers Peter and 
Paul gave to the question: ‘“‘What must we 
do to be saved?” Peter’s prompt, pithy 
answer at the time of Pentecost was: ‘“Re- 
pent!’ Repentance is more than shame or 
sorrow for sin; it is a turning from sin with 
a full purpose of, and endeavor after, new 
obedience to Christ. This means doing, not 
mere feeling. 

My friend A repented of his sin of 
dram-drinking when he signed a pledge and 
forsook his bottle. It would have been ab- 
surd for him to say that he was penitent © 
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and trusting Christ while he was yet taking 
sly drinks out of that decanter. It would 
in his case have been a quenching of the 
Holy Spirit. 

An awakened inquirer wnce said to me: 
“My besetting sin is to swear.” Then I re- 
plied: “Confess your sin to God, and stop 
swearing. At whatever, point the Holy 
Spirit convicts you of sin, there is the point 
to yield and to repent. Repentance proves 
itself by acts.” 

Paul’s answer to the question was: “Be- 
lieve on the Lord Jesus, and thou shalt be 
saved.” This was also an act, and a very 
impressive one. Trusting, in the jailer’s 
case, was not a babe falling asleep on the 
bosom of a mother—as some people define 
faith. It was a resolute step, into which 
he put the whole energies of his soul—as I 
would put all my bodily energies into grasp- 
ing a rope if I fell overboard from a ferry- 
boat. His was the quick cleaving to Jesus; 
God was working in him, and he in turn 
was “working out his salvation with fear 
and trembling.” 


My friend, your faith must be a laying 
hold on Jesus Christ and a cleaving fast 
tomnim. wd bat. is. your. doing...’ He, will 
cleanse you, strengthen you, and hold you 
to the end. That is his doing. 


Finally, the whole question of your sal- 
vation must be settled between you and your 
Saviour. Go to him, go with your Bible, 
zo on your knees, go and surrender your- 
self to him. One hour with Jesus is worth 
years of sermons or inquiry meetings. No 
pastor, no friend, can save you; Jesus can. 
Whatsoever he bids you do, as he speaks to 
your conscience, do it.—The Philadelphia 
Presbyterian. 


MORAL VALUE OF GOOD TEMPER. 


A reader of Robert Louis Stevenson’s 
‘Letters’ says they show how well he prac- 
tised in everyday life the gospel of courage, 
of the high moral value of good temper, and 
of the crime of gloom and despondency. A 
fit of irritation was to him a thing to be 
ashamed of, and he apologizes for being oc- 
casionally cast down by his ill-health. 

One cannot fail to be struck by the buoy- 
ant and joyous note in Stevenson, whose 
life was a struggle with disease. By pure 
will power he prevented physical pain from 
mastering his spirit. He felt that a man’s 
duty was to be cheery and helpful, for the 
sake of others and that it was a miserably 
poor thing to let one’s suffering shadow 
others’ lives. Hence this heroic soul in 
weak body was a happiness-maker, both in 
his home circle and in the larger circle 
toucied by his books. He cultivated good 
temper. because he realized its moral value. 


When it comes to be recognized more gen- 
erally, as it ought to be that good temper 
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is not only cultivable, but a Christian duty, 
and that one has no moral right to inflict 
gloom and despondency upon the home 
members or the community we shall doubt- 
less see a marked change for the better. 


Doubtless a sunny disposition is natural to. 
some, and not to others; but all may ac- 
quire this, as well as any other virtue; and 
its possession is one of the strong recom- 
mendations of one’s religion. There is no 
reason why one member of the family— 
say the unselfish mother—-should supply al) 
the sunshine for the home.—The Watchman. 


MAKING THE BEST OF ONE AN- 
OTHER. 


We may, if we choose, make the worst of 
one another. Every one has his weak 
points; every one has his faults; we may 
make the worst of these; we may fix our at- 
tention constantly upon these; but we may 
also make the best of one another. 


We may forgive even as we hope to be 
forgiven. We may put ourselves in the place 
of others, and ask what we should wish to 
be done to us, and thought of us, were we 
in their place. 


By loving whatever is lovable in those 
around us, love will flow back from them 
to us; and life will become a pleasure in- 
stead of pain. and each will become like 
heaven, and we shall become not unworthy 
followers of him whose name is Love. 


There is a story of a German baron who 
made a great Eolian harp by stretching 
wires from tower to tower of his castle. 
When the harp was ready, he listened for 
the music. But it was in the still air; the 
wires hung silent. Autumn came, with its 
gentle breeze, and there were faint whis- 
pers of song. At length the winter winds 
swept over the castle, and now the harp 
answered in majestic music. 


Such a harp is the human heart. It does 
not yield its noblest music in the summer 
days of joy, but in the winter of trial. The 
sweetest songs on earth have been sung in 
sorrow. The richest things in character 
have been reached through pain. Even of 
Jesus we read that he was made perfect 
through suffering. 


The child of poverty and vice has still 
within him, however overlaid by the sins 
of ancestry, a germ of good that is capable 
of growth, if reached in time. Let us stretch 
out a tender, strong hand, and, touching 
that poor germ of good lifting its feeling 
head in a wilderness of evil, help it to live 
and thrive and grow.—Dean Stanley. 


“Love took up the harp of Life, and smote. 
on all the chords with might; 

Smote the chord of Self, that, trembling, 
passed in music out of sight.” 
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“A BALLAD OF TREES AND THE 
MASTER.” 


BY SYDNEY LANIER: 


“Into the woods my Master went, 

Clean forspent, forspent; 

Into the woods my Master came, 

Forspent with love and shame. 
But the olives they were not blind to him; 
The little gray leaves were kind to him; 
The thorn-tree had a mind to him 

When into the woods he came. 


“Out of the woods my Master went, 

And he was well content. 

Out of the woods my Master came, 

Content with death and shame. 

When death and shame would woo him 
last, 

From under the trees they drew him last; 

"Twas on a tree they slew him—last, 

When out of the woods he came. 


EYESIGHT. 
Milton’s blindness was the result of 
overwork and dyspepsia. 

One of the most eminent American di- 
vines having, for some time, been com- 
pelled to forego the pleasure of reading, 
has spent thousands of dollars in value, 
and lost years of time, in consequence of 
getting up several hours before day and 
studying by artificial His 

ver got well. 

War credaes of men or women have made 
their eyes weak for life by the too free 
use of the eyesight, reading small print, 
and doing fine sewing. In view of these 
things, it is well to observe the follow- 
rules in the use of the eyes: 

Avoid all sudden changes between light 
and darkness. 

Never begin to read, or write, or sew, 
for several minutes after coming from 
darkness to a bright light. 

Never read by twilight, 
or of a very cloudy day. 

Never read or sew directly 
the light. or window or door. 

It is best to have the light fall from 
above obliquely over the left shoulder. © 

Never sleep so that, on the first waking, 
the eyes shall open on the light of a win- 
aow. 

Do not use the eyesight by light SO scant 
that it requires an effort to discriminate. 

Too much light creates a glare, and 
pains and confuses the sight. The mo- 
ment you are sensible of an effort to dis- 
tinguish, that moment cease, and take a 
walk or ride. 

As the sky is blue and the earth green, 
it would seem that the ceiling should be 
a bluish tinge, and the carpet green, and 
the walls of some mellow tint.—Dr. Hall. 


Nght. eyes 


or moonlight, 


in front of 
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HOW TO LIVE TO “LIVE.” 

Life must be lived on the mountain 
heights in unceasing relation-to the Spirit, 
Who is the One and only interpreter of 
Christ. 

Some years ago I met in the south of 
England a _ dear friend, and looking at 
him, was filled with sorrow as I saw ‘at 
once he was in the grasp of an insidious 
disease which with deadly certainty saps 
away the life. : 

After a long interval, when I was in 
Colorado, I saw him again, and hardly 
Knew him. The rare air of the moun- 
tains had given back his old strength, and 
had made impossible the spread of his 
disease. 

He told me, however, that while feeling 
perfectly well, it was necessary for him to 
stay upon those mountain heights, or the 
old trouble would return. 

Let us keep ever in the mountain air. If 
We descend into the old valleys, the paraly- 
Sis of the past will come again. We must 
live in the atmosphere of the Spirit, high 
on the mountains of vision, and there the 
appetite for the bread of heaven. will be 
strong, and feeding upon Christ, we shall 
“grow up into Him in all things.”’—Dr. 
Campbell Morgan. 


THE HIGHEST ACHIEVEMENT 


Of charity is to love our enemies; but to 
bear cheerfully with our neighbor’s failings 
is scarcely an inferior grace. It is easy 
enough to love those who are agreeable 
and obliging—what fly is not attracted by 
Sugar and honey? 

But to love one who is cross, perverse, 
tiresome, is as unpleasant a process as 
chewing pills. Nevertheless, this is the best 
way of practicing, viz.—to put ourselves in 
the place of him who tries us, and to see 
how we would wish him to treat us if we 
had his defects. We must put ourselves in 
the place of buyer when we sell, and seller 
when we buy, if we want to deal fairly.— 
Francis de Sales. 


PERIL TO THE CHURCH. 


John R. Mott says the gravest perils 
threaten the church, if she neglects to 
press her present unparalleled advantage, 
in world-wide conquest, by a great forward 
movement. In the foreign field  mis- 
sionaries will be broken down by the very 
success that has come to them in the in- 
gathering and opening of doors. 

The sin of unfaithfulness, hypocrisy, the 
debasing influence of luxurious and selfish 
living, God’s withholding His Spirit through 
our disobedience to the demands made by 
our opportunity. All this is ours and much 
more, if we fail to go forward.’’—Ex. 
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WHEN THE BOAT COMES IN. 


Outstretching forms, strained eyes and eager 
faces 

On fast-advancing deck and waiting shore; 

Nearer and nearer grow the parting spaces, 

The two will meet in just a moment more. 


A wondrous scene—this seeking recognition! 
It flashes on me what the look must be, 
The voice, the gesture, at the great tran- 


sition. 
When we are moored beyond the Un- 
known Sea. 


Love, joy and pathos in the salutation 
Of all these hundreds, as they find their 
own; 
But of whatever class, whatever nation, 
The joyous “Come at last!” was in the 
tone. 


What goodly companies are dailv landing, 

From mortal shores! and, at the heaven- 
ly pier, 

Celestial hosts all-eager must be standing 

To welcome home the souls they hold so 


dear. 
—Selected. 


THE MINISTER’S COMFORTER. 
By IAN McLAREN. 


It was the custom of the Free Kirk of 
Drumtochty that the minister would sit in 
the pulpit after service till the church had 
emptied. As the people streamed by on ei- 
ther side none of them would have spoken 
to him or shown any sign of recognition, for 
that would have been bad manners. But 
their faces softened into a kindly expression 
as they passed, and they vwonveyed as by an 
atmosphere that they were satisfied with the 
sermon. 

If the minister on his part had descended 
from the pwlpit, and stood below in his 
gown and bands shaking hands with all 
and sundry and making cheery remarks, the 
congregation would have been scandalized, 
and would have felt that he had forgotten 
the dignity of his office, He was expected 
to keep his place with gracious solemnity, 
as a man who had spoken in the name of 
the Lord, and not to turn the church into 
a place of conversation. 

If he rose and, leaning over the side of the 
pulpit, asked a mother how it fared with her 
sick daughter, or stretched out his hand to 
bid a young man welcome after years of ab- 
sence from the glen, this rare act was in- 
vested with special kindness, and the reci- 
- pients, together with their friends, were 
deeply impressed. 

Carmichael, the youthful clergyman, was 
in the vestry after the morning service, ut- 
terly crushed and humbled, for he had real- 
ized that he was no preacher. He deter- 
mined to resign. 
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While he was meditating upon the step 
he was about to take, one of the elders of 
the kirk appeared in the vestry. He had 
come with a message from a body of elders, 
who usually met to discuss the morning’s 
service under the big beech tree in the 
churchyard. 


Amid all his suffering, Carmichael could 
not help admiring the courtesy and consi- 
deration with which Angus presented the 
message of the session, which he was per- 
fectly certain by this time was a suggestion 
that he should resign. He asked Angus to 
declare at once all that was in his mind. 


“So the elders considered that the full 
time had come for their saying something 
to you, and I was charged by them all to 
wait upon you in this place and to say unto 
you, on behalf of the elders of the flock and 
all the flock which is under your care” (and 
now it is impossible to imagine the tender- 
ness in his voice) “that we are thankful 
unto God that he sent you to be our min- 
ister, and that we are all wondering at the 
treasures of truth and grace which you will 
be bringing to us every Sabbath, for we are 
being fed with the finest of the wheat. 

“Oh, yes, it is not the chaff of empty 
words, but the white bread of God which is 
given unto the people, and the very chil- 
dren will have their portion, and will be 
saying pleasant words about the minister as 
they go along the road.” 


THE STRANGER. 


The loneliness and helplessness of the 
stranger, his unfamiliarity with new ways, 
new places and new people, and his shyness 
and general “strangeness,’ make his con- 
dition a peculiarly appealing one to the 
sympathies of all brotherly persons. There 
is manifest fitness in the way Jesus identi- 
fies himself with the lot of every stranger 
and says. “T was a stranger, and ye toox« 
me in.” 


In truth, he knew to the last drop the 
bitterness of the stranger’s lot. He walked 
a solitary way among men. From the 
hour before his birth, when there was no 
room for him in the inn, to the dark day 
when he was laid in a hospitable stranger’s 
tomb, he was a victim of the cruel heed- 
lessness, disregard or active hostility which 
the world displays to those who are not of 
its own. 


Never a pilgrim walks the weary road of 
loneliness and misunderstanding but can 
say, “This is the way the Master went.’’— 
Ex. 


It is an awful thing to be Icct, What a 
hopeless word “lost” is. A passenger on 
an ocean steamer drops a coin overboard. 
It is lost. What makes it lost? Separation 
from its owner. The soul that is separated 
from Gad is last. 


THE LITTLE TIN BANK. 


Miss Lawrence glanced idly into the pret- 
ty open drawer of her friend’s toilet table. 
She was waiting while Mrs. Armstrong was 
dressing to make a round of calls with her. 


Among the lace-edged handkerchiefs and 
dainty ties was a jewel box. Mrs. Armstrong 
opened it, and taking out several small, 
enameled pins, began to fasten her waist. 

Miss Lawrence leaned forward a little to 
look at the ornaments, but immediately ut- 
tered an exclamation of surprise. 

“O Jennie!”’ she cried, “Why do you keep 
that old battered tin box in there?” 

Mrs. Armstrong paused, and took from 
the casket a child’s worn tin bank. “‘Because 
it is priceless to me. It belonged to my 
baby Nellie,’ she answered tenderly. 

“Forgive me, dear,” said her friend, “‘but 
she had gone before I ever knew you, and I 
sometimes forget about her.” 

“And I never forget,’ replied the other, 
softly. She turned it, and the sound of sil- 
ver followed. 

“You have never taken out the money?” 
said Miss Lawrence, curiously. 

“No, I never could find anything I wished 
to do with it. Theodore, my husband, has 
asked me once or twice, why I did not use 
it to buy a keepsake with, but it seemed 
too precious to buy things with, some way. 
You see, it seemed to be particularly hers, 
because we always saved all the money 
that came into our hands whose date was 
the same as the year in which she was 
born.”’ 

She held the bent side against her cheek 
for a moment, then laid it away with a 
sigh. 

A few minutes later they were on the 
street. 


“We are early, said Miss Lawrence. 
“Let’s go to the mission meeting. “ They 
have a letter from Mrs. Stanley, and I 


would like to hear it read.” 

After a few minutes the president read 
the letter referred to. 

It was from a missionary in China, and 
told how a poor mother had brought her 
little baby girl to the mission house, to save 
its life, when it was only a few hours old, 
and implored them to keep it for her. 


“The poor heathen woman was half dead 
with misery and fatigue, but to bring it to 
us was the only possible chance of saving 
it, and she counted her own suffering as 
nothing if only she might save her little 
one,’ wrote Mrs. Stanley, “but we have all 
we can possibly care for, so I write this, 
hoping your mission circle may have a lit- 
tle spare fund to help us with.” 

There was a silence. ‘(hese Christian 
mothers felt they must help this other poor 
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mother, and their hearts and eyes were full? 
for her. 


“We cannot say ‘No’ to that appeal, but 
we have so much on our hands [ dared not 
promise more until I had talked it over 
with you. I have prayed and prayed over it, 
and this morning when I opened my Bible, 
I read these words, and they seemed like 
an answer to me, some way—this is the 
text, ‘And I will give my angels charge 
concerning thee.’” The president spoke 
hopefully. 


Almost before she had stopped, Mrs. Arm- 
strong stood up. Her voice trembled and 
once it broke, but she went on bravely. 


“You know,” she said, “my baby girl has 
gone to stand before the King. 


“We have never used the money in her 
little bank. It has seemed too precious. 
But now I feel as though I had found a fit- 
ting use for it. 


“There is enough to provide for this little, 
sorrow-born child for a year. 


“We used to save all the coin that came 
into our hands, with the date of Nellie’s 
birth-year upon it. We will resume the 
practice, and:if that is not sufficient for the 
purpose, we will make it up as time goes 
on. 

“T want to believe, because it seeems 
true, somehow, that I have received a charge 
from my angel baby to care for this little 
one that she may be led in the sweet and 
beautiful way that leads to God.’—Chil- 
dren’s Missionary Friend.” 


A WORD TO FATHERS. 


A preacher complimented Dr. Burt one 
day on his good disposition, 

“You never growl about anything,” he 
said. “No matter what kind of a meal is set 
before you, you eat it cheerfully, . If you 
are feeling poorly, you conceal it. How did 
you manage to acquire such a fine habit of 
good-humoured tolerance and resignation?” 


“Maybe the remark of a child I once over- 
heard helped me to learn to complain and 
grumble as little as possible,” said Dr. Burt 
“IT spent a few days with this child’s father, 
a good man, but a chronic growler. We 
were all sitting in the parlor one night, 
when the question of food arose. The child, 
a little girl told cleverly what each mem- 
ber of the hdousehold liked best. Finally 
it came to the father’s turn to be described 
as his favorite dish. 

““And what do I like, Nancy?’ he said 
laughing. 

“*You,’ said the little girl slowly—‘wel) 
you like most anything we haven’t got.’ ”— 
Exchange. 


The Children’s Pages. 


A SCOTTISH LASS. 
By Rev. C. MERRYLESS, GLASGOW. 


About a mile from Polwarth Church, 
Berwickshire, there is a fine mansion called 
Marchmont House, much celebrated in that 
countryside for its lovely gardens. On the 
spot where this house is built there stood 
in the seventeenth century gredbraes Castle, 
the home of Sir Patrick Hume, one of those 
Scottish patriots who in the troublous times 
of the persecution suffered much for their 
adherence to the cause of religion and li- 
berty. 

In this old castle, one wintry day in 1665, 
there was born a little baby girl who was 
destined to win for herself a high place 
among the heroines of Scotland. She was 
baptized Grissel. 


When only twelve years old Grissel was 
sent to Edinburgh by her father to deliver 
a letter to a dear friend of his who was in 
prison; and although this man—Robert 
Baillie was his name—was narrowly watch- 
ed, she managed to get into his cell and to 
deliver her message. That was a memor- 
able journey for her, as we shall afterwards 
see. But she was to do braver things yet. 


In 1688 her father, after having twice 
Suffered imprisonment in Edinburgh and 
Dumbarton Castles respectively, found it 
necessary to withdraw from his home to 
escape imprisonment again. 

But the important question was, ‘Where 
could he hide?” He wished to get to Hol- 
land, the kindly home in-those sad days of 
persecuted Scots. But he was aware that 
every port was being closely watched; and 
he dare not remain in hiding in the castle, 
for all the servants would, he knew, be 
questioned very frequently by the enemy. 


So it was decided that he should hide in 
the burial-vault beneath Polwarth Church. 
Therefore one night when it was very dark 
he slipped into this dreadful place of re- 
fuge. There were only three people in the 
secret—Lady Hume, his faithful wife; Gris- 
Sel; and a true-hearted joiner, James Win- 
' ter, who used to do repairing jobs at the 
castle. 


With the help of James Winter, a bed 
and bedclothes were carried to the church 
to make Sir Patrick as comfortable as pos- 
sible. And every night when midnight 
came, this brave girl stole from her home 
and crept through the church-yard to carry 
food to her father and to cheer him with 
her talk. Beside him she stayed until the 
sky grew gray with the coming dawn, when 
she crept home to bed. 


It was a terrible ordeal for a young girl, 
for she was naturally afraid to go through 


the churchyard in the dark, and often she 
stumbled and fell over the gravestones. 


She was in constant terror, too, lest she 
should come on any of the dreaded soldiers 
who were searching for her father, or be 
seen by any one who chanced to be early 
astir. But these very trying journeys she 
Kept up for a whole month... , 

She had great difficulty in getting food at 
home for her father without exciting the 
suspicions either of the servants or of her 
brothers and sisters. And many an amus- 
ing tale she used to tell afterwards to her 
ewn children of her strange experiences. 


One day, when there was sheep’s head 
broth for dinner she resolved to get a nice 
piece of the meat for her father, who was 
fond of this dainty. So when the young 
ones were busy at their broth she slipped 
the greater part of the sheep’s head into her 
lap. 

She had done that kind of thing often; 
but this. time she was not to go unchalleng- 
ed, for when her little brother of nine, cali- 
ed Alexander, looked up from his empty 
broth-plate and saw that the sheep’s head 
had nearly all gone, he cried out, “Mother, 
will you look at Grissel? While we were 
eating our broth she has eaten up the whole 
sheep’s head.’ 


This outburst caused great merriment at 
the table, and that night Grissel made her 
father laugh with the story of Alexander’s 
disappointment. 


In this dark abode, which was only lit 
by a streak of light coming through a chink, 
Sir Patrick beguiled the weary hours by re- 
peating the Psalms of David. 


After a month of this hiding among the 
graves and bones of the dead, Lady Hume 
and Grissel contrived another refuge near- 
er themselves. Beneath a drawing-out bed 
in a room on the ground fioor of the castle, 
this brave girl resolved to dig a hole, in 
which she could put a great box, with air- 
holes bored in the sides and lid. 

Accordingly she set to work, and not 
being able to use a spade because of the 
noise, she dug it with her hands! Ay, with 
her bare hands she tore up the earth, which 
was so hard that it broke every nail on her 


har 


fingers. But it was for her dear father she 
was working, and love made her suffer 
cheerfully. 


At length she accomplished her task, and 
so got him near to his loved ones again. 
But soon the water oozed into the box, 
and this hiding had to be abandoned. 

There was nothing for it now but flight. 
So one day, disguised as a wayfaring man, 
Sir Patrick left Redbraes, and succeeded, 
after a perilous journey, in reaching Hol- 
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land in safety. Here the family joined him 
—Grissel being the good angel in their 
exiled home—and here they stayed until 
happier days came, and persecution ended, 
and they returned to their old home in 
Scotland. 


Now the rest of the acts of Grissel, the 
beloved daughter of Sir Patrick Hume— how 
she was married to George Baillie, who had 
fallen in love with her when as a girl of 
twelve she had visited his father in the 
Edinburgh prison; how she brought up a 
large family in joy and in piety; and how 
she wrote some beautiful Scottish songs— 
are they not all written in the many books 
about the persecuting times in Scotland?— 
“The Children’s Missionary Magazine.” 


THE PAIR OF SKATES. 


Early in the spring Uncle Jack made 
his annual visit at the Nickerson home- 
stead. The week previous to his coming 
to Colfax he had stayed over night with an 
old college friend, now a prosperous manu- 
facturer of cutlery and skates. 

“Say, Nickerson,’ called Mr. Winthrop, 
stepping back into his warehouse, the 
morning Uncle Jack was leaving, “take a 
pair of skates to that nephew of yours 
whom we were speaking of last evening. 
Here’s the best grade we manufacture, the 
IXL Nickel. Needn’t tell him I sent them; 
they’re yours to give, mind you.” 

“One nephew,” pondered Uncle Jack, as 
he drove away from the big brick build- 
ing. “It isn’t one, it’s two; and nearly the 
Same size and age. I eall this a dilemma. 
By rights I ought to have two pairs; but 
offering to buy an extra one would merely 
have seemed to Winthrop like a_ polite 
Suggestion to give them to me.” 

But on the way to Colfax Uncle Jack 
planned what he’d do. And this was, to 
promise to give the skates, in the fall, to 
the nephew who should be the taller at the 
end of the summer. 

“I declare, I don’t know that there’s a 
hair’s difference mow!” he exclaimed, stand- 
ing the boys back to back, the morning he 
disclosed his scheme. “It may be that 
Phil is just a trifle taller; but I don’t know! 
We’ll wait until fall and see.” 

) Butyl im older, said senile antec 
course I ought to be a little taller!’’ 

“I—I don’t know,” and Uncle Jack “mea- 
sured’ them again, to make sure. 

“If he is older,’ argued Tom, “lll. be 
bigger by fall. I’m g:owing like anything 
now! I know Ill get the skates. But,” 
suddenly, “Ill let you use them part of the 
time, Phil.” 


“T guess I’ll be the one to say who’ll use 
them,’ replied Phil. 


All summer long the two boys kept an 
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anxious watch over their growth; and 
hardly a day passed that they did not stand 
up against the shed door, and measure 
their height. But long before autumn it 
was plainly evident that Tom was gaining on 
his brother. Even Phil acknowledged it as 
SIUSL ae DIt 

The skates were to be given on Thanks- 
giving day. 

“There usually is good skating at that 
time,” reflected Uncle Jack. ‘Then, too, 
*twill be a good beginning day, you will be 
out of school.’’, 

Three days before the “Turkey Thurs- 
day,’ as Grandfather Mason called it, Phil 
went to a neighbor’s. When he came back 
he had a small package hidden under his 
coat. This he left in the shed until he had 
a chance to take it to his room; without 
being noticed by the family. 

“They'll make me—taller,” the confided 
to himself, but with a strangely guilty feel- 
ing. “But I’m the older, I ought to have 
them!” 

Karly Thanksgiving morning Grandfather 
Mason was to give the boys the final mea- 
surement for the skates. It was impossibie 
for Uncle Jack to be there at that time of 
year. 

“TI—JT guess they’re—Phil’s! Yes; he’s a 
lit-tle taller!’”? was their grandfather’s de- 
cision, measuring the boys the third time, 
just to be sure. 

“But you can take them some of the 
time,” promised Phil, turning to lem 
after unwrapping the beautiful present. 

“T don’t see how Phil got them!” thought 
Ted Wheeler, that afternoon. Ted was the 
boy from whose house Phil had come with 
the package three days before. ‘“I—I just 
believe -he Wore them—my cleated football 
shoes, when they were measured! That’s 
why he was the taller. I-—I didn’t know 
he was going to use them for that!” 


As soon as they had finished skating, 
Ted, Phil, and Tom walked home together. 
Mrs. Nickerson had promised the boys that 
they might make some candy before supper. 

While this was cooling, Ted said soberly, 
“T think there was a mistake about those 
skates. Stand up, Phil and Tom, and see!” 

Phil flushed eguiltily, and _ reluctantly - 
stood up with his back against Tom’s. 

“Yes; Tom’s the taller!” declared Ted. 
“I—I thought’’— 

And then Phil acknowledged that he had 
worn the borrowed shoes while Grand- 
father Mason was measuring him, 

“But I—I wouldn’t have used the skates. 
long—before I’d have told,’ confessed Phil 
tearfully, “for they—they hurt aw-fully— 
having them on when they didn’t belong to 
me! I’ve really not been happy since I 
put on Ted’s football shoes.”—‘‘The Morning. 
Star.” 
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GUESTS AT THE KING’S DINNER. 


The following touching incident is re- 
ported in the Christian World by Rev. Har- 
vey Wood:— 


He was standing in the open air in High 
Barnet, one of the suburbs of London, on 
Sunday evening, July 138, 1902, listening to 
an earnest appeal that was being made by 
the canon of the Anglican church, when the 
latter related the following incident that 
occurred eight days before: 

King Edward gave a dinner to tens of 
thousands of poor in commemoration of 
his coronation. All London and the coun- 
try for miles around had been scoured to 
find the guests for the King’s dinner. 
Royal princesses, princes, dukes, lords and 
ladies, officers of the army which had just 
returned from South Africa waited upon 
the king’s guests. It was a sight never to 
be forgotten. 

Among the royal guests were an old 
man and his wife, who had come up to par- 
take of the king’s hospitality, from one of 
the rural districts. It was learned that the 
aged couple had just managed to keep body 
and soul together long enough to partake of 
the king’s dinner, after that they intended 
to enter the poorhouse. They had sold 
_ their household effects in order to keep from 
starving. 

Amcng the waiters upon the table at 
which the old couple sat was a fine looking 
young officer from Australia. As he help- 
ed them to food the old man whispered to 
his wife: 

“My, ain’t he like our Ned.” 

The officer overheard them. Presently 
he came again to help them to some more 
food, when the old man spoke aloud to him. 

“My, but you are like our Ned.” 

“Indeed, am I?’ said the officer. 

Yess YOULATe. 

“Well, what is your name, and where is 
your Ned?” 

“Oh, he went to Australia over thirty 
years ago, and we have not heard from 
him in over twenty-one years.”’ 

It was now the young officer’s turn to 
talk, the tears were running down his 
manly face as he said: 

“Well, my name is Ned, and if you are 
Edward B——, I am your Ned’s son. My 
father died twenty-one years ago, and on 
his dying bed he made me promise that if 
ever I visited England, I would try and 
find his father and mother. I have spent 
three weeks trying to find you and had 
given up in despair. Where are you going 
when dinner is over?’’ 

To the poorhouse,”’ replied the old man! 

“Oh, no“you are not;* said the young 
officer. You are going with me now to my 
hotel, and you will sail with me on Satur- 
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day next for my home in Australia. Come 
grandmother give me your arm,” and he 


took them to his hatel. 


There was not a dry eye in that vast 
audience as the reverend canon told of 
another Father, who sent His Son “To seek 
and to save the lost,’ to tell them of a 
home in Father’s house, ‘‘Where they hun- 
ger no more, neither thirst any more, nor 
the sun lights them, or any heat; of the 
King of kings who has prepared a great 
feast, and has bidden all mankind, and His 
Son bids everyone come, for all things are 
ready.— 


KINDNESS TO HIS HORSE. 


The wagon was heavily laden with great 
bags of metal, too heavy for a single horse 
to draw, one would have thoug®t. 


It turned into a side street and half way 
down the block again turned into an alley 
at the rear of a livery stable. It required 
considerable tugging on the part of the 
horse to pull the load up the incline of the 
alley driveway, but he did it, and the driver 
looked pleased when the back wheels had 
made the rise and settled down to level 
ground. 

At the barn door it was necessary to turn 
the wagon around completely and back in. 
Surely one horse could not do that. The 
turn was made easily enough, but there re- 
mained. 


“Back him up, Jim!” said the man, pull- 
ing lightly at the reins. 


The horse braced his fore feet and shoved. 
The wagon didn’t move. 


The man got down from the seat and went 
around to the back of the truck and pulled. 
“Back!” he commanded. The horse put 
every muscle to the strain. “Back!” The 
wagon moved, this time at least a foot. Two 
more, and the back wheels would be over 
the threshold of the barn door. 


“Back!” The command moved the horse 
to exert his greatest effort. There was a 
crunch of splintering wood and the wagon 
rolled back. 

Not a blow had been struck the animal. 
Only gentle words had been spoken, and 
the horse had done the rest. 

And when it was all over the man did not 
go on unloading the wagon, without a fur- 
ther t ought of the great, obedient animal 
standing still between the shafts. He went 
to him and took his nose in his hands and 
patted him between the eyes and said: 
“Good, old Jim! You did do it, didn’t you? 
I knew you would.” 

And the horse rubbed his nose against the 
man’s cheek. 

It is pleasant now and then to see such 
things.—Selected. 
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THE LATE MORRIS. 


Uncle David named him, ‘“My nephew, 
the late Morris Bright,’ he once introduced 
him, and Morris had wondered why people 
laughed. It had made him blush, himself; 
he did not like to remember how many 
times he had been late to school, to church, 
to breakfast, dinner, supper. And, of course, 
he did not want other people to find out. It 
was unkind in Uncle David to tell them, 
like that. 


After that he was often called the Late 
Morris, and, of course, he was often late. It 
was a great trial to mamma and the girls 
and the cook. 


“Will he ever outgrow it?” sighed mamma. 

“He’s a perfect nuisance!” the girls com- 
plained. 

“An’ shure it’s me illigant dinner is sp’ilt 
intirely wid waitin’!”’ lamented the cook. 

But really it was poor little Marjorie who 
suffered most. Marjorie was the Late Mor- 
ris’ twin sister, and usually planned to go 
to school and church with him. But it was 
harrowing work. She waited always until 
the last safe minute, and then, if he did not 
appear, ran all the way to keep from being 
late herself. 


“Oh, Morry, why won’t you be ashamed!” 
she mourned often. “Mama says that the 
discouragingest part of you. If I was ever 
late—oh, I don’t know what I’d do if I was 
late! It would most break my heart.” 

The twins were very fond of each other 
and proud of each other, too. Marjorie was 
proud of Morris’ handsome face and of the 
way he could add up long columns of figures 
and of his being pitcher in the Nimble Nine 
—but, oh, how ashamed she was of his being 
so often late! Morris was proud of the 
whole of Marjorie, from the tip of her little 
smooth head to the ends of her little shin- 
ing kid toes; he was, a little oddly, very 
proud of her never being late. 

“You’re early enough for both of us,” he 
said, when she gently scolded him. ‘‘When 
you get to being late I’ll promise to be 
early.” 

“Cross your heart?” 
seemed a funny idea. 


“VYes—see me!” 
laughed. 


Then he promptly forgot the funny idea. 
But not Marjorie—she kept thinking of it. 
It had suggested something rather startling 
to her; it was something she would much 
rather not think about. 


“The idea!” she said to herself, and now 
it was not at all a funny idea. She laughed 
at it, to be sure, but scornfully. As if she 
would ever do what it suggested! Even for 
Morry— 

“Oh, I love him—of course I love him!” 
she cried, as though the idea were there in 
the room and had spoken. 


laughed she. ibe 


Morris in his turn 
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“But not enough to take my advice?” sug- 
gested the Idea. “Not enough to help cure 
him? You don’t love him like that, I sup- 
pose?” 

“But—but it would be so awful to be late. 
And I was going to get the Prompt Medal 
—I’ve got the blue ribbon all ready to wear 
it on. I know I’d have got it because Cora 
McAndrew was the only other perfectly 
prompt girl and she’s got the measles. I. 
couldn’t bear to lose the med’— 


“Good-bye,” the Idea said, interrupting 
her, and he seemed to be going out of the 
room. He seemed to be at the door now. 

“Oh, wait! Come back, come back!” Mar- 
jorie cried. “If you think he truly would’— 

“He promised.” | 

“Then he will. Morry’s a promise-keeper. 
He did promise, and so he will do his part, 
and I’ll do mine,” she said brightly. Now 
she had decided she felt happy. She felt 
like hugging the Idea in her arms. 


The next day she stood at the foot of the 
stairs waiting for Morry. It was almost 
school-time. 


“Go ahead—needn’t wait for me, Marjo,” 
he called down; but she waited. She would 
not look at the clock. Her feet, at this late 
minute, ached to run; but they stood quiet- 
ly at the foot of the stairs and waited—long- 
er and longer. Oh, where was the Late 
Morris? He came clattering down at last. 
The unexpected sight of Marjorie quietly 
waiting filled him with astonishment. He 
had supposed her, by this time, half way to 
school. Supposing she had waited a minute 
too long— 

“Quick!” he cried, grasping her hand, 
“run!’? For Marjo must not be late! No— 
no—no! Morris was suddenly very anxious. 
He could not run, could not drag Marjorie, 
fast enough. They sped silently down the 
long street. 

“Faster!”’ gasped the boy-twin; and boy- 
twin and girl-twin raced frantically along. 
How many minutes had they? If they could 
have just five—even four, three! 


‘‘Nev-never mind, we can’t do it,” breathed 
Marjorie, coming to a sudden stop. She held 
up a hand for him to listen—Morris heard 
the city clock strike nine. 

“Oh, why did you go and wait?” he 
groaned. An awful sense of guilt weighed 
him down. He had never minded being late 
himself, but to have Marjo—oh, it would 
break Marjo’s heart! Morris was not sure 
but that it would break his. He was ashamed 
at last. 

Marjorie put a small brown hand on his 
jacket sleeve; her face was a little white. 
A blue ribbon seemed to have slipped from 
her neck, and she could almost hear tie 
soft clink of a beautiful medal on the pave- 


ment at. her feet. 


“You promised, Morry,’ Marjorie said 


gently. 
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“Promised?” He did not understand. 

“Yes, don’t you remember? You said 
when I was late you’d begin to be early. You 
crossed your heavt. And—and here I am 
late.” 

She drew her breath in with a little sound 
like a sob, but her eyes were steadily on 
the penitent face of the Late Morris. And 
now he understood. He was only eleven, 
but he knew the meaning of “sacrifice” in 
the dictionary. All his boy’s sense of chi- 
valry was aroused, all his love for the little 
twin-sister, all his shame and regret. 

“You promised—you’re a promise-keeper, 
Morty.” 

He threw back his shoulders. 

“T’l] never be late again if I can help it,” 
he said loudly, as if that would make the 
vow more valid. Then his voice dropped and 
broke: “Oh, Marjo, what made you wait? 
“I’m so sorry! I’m ash—ashamed!” 

To his astonishment Marjo laughed a soft 
little tremulous laugh. 

“I’m so glad you’re ashamed!’ she cried. 
“That’s the promisingest part. Now, we’ll 
go on. To-morrow we'll go to school to- 
gether, and walk all the way.” 


“And get there in time,’ supplemented the 
boy-twin. : 

A few weeks later Uncle David invited the 
twins to a little party in his beautiful 
grounds, and they arrived bright and early. 
Marjorie’s eyes were mischievous and tri- 
umphant as she looked all the long way up 
into tall Uncle David’s face. 

“Let me make you ’quainted with your 
nephew, the Early Morris Bright,’’ she rip- 
pled. “The Late Morris is dead.”’—In Con- 
gregationalist and Christian World. 


MARRYING A DOLL. 


A Lahore (India) paper .gives this in- 
stance of Hindu superstition: — 

A man lost two wives in quick succession 
and was about to contract a third marriage 
when he received the following note from 
the relations of the bride— 

“We are told that when a man has al- 
ready lost two wives, his third also dies 
very soon. In order to satisfy the Angel 
of Death you are requested to marry a doll, 
and thereafter come and marry our daugh- 
ter, who would be your fourth wife and not 
your third.” 

The man did as he was told. He married 
the doll, then gave out that she was dead, 
buried her with great pomp, and proceeded 
to marry his fourth wife. 


We are to go to the next world soon. 
Sunday is the day for learning its geogra- 
phy and its language.—Amos R,. Wells. 
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WAIT FOR THE MUD TO DRy. 


Father Graham, as everybody in the vil- 
lage called him, was one of the old-fash- 
ioned gentlemen. He was beloved by 
every one, and his influence in the little 
at Was great, so good and so active was 

e. ' 

A young man of the village had been bad- 
ly insulted and came to Father Graham, full 
of angry indignation, declaring that he was 
going at once to demand an apology. 

“My dear boy,” Father Graham said, “take 
a word of advice from an old man who 
loves peace. An insult is like mud; it will 
brush off much better when it is dry. Wait 
a little till he and you are both cool and 
the thing is easily mended. If you go now, 
it will only be to quarrel.” 

It is pleasant to be able to add that the 
young man took his advice, and before the 
next day was done the insulting person 
came to beg forgiveness.—Exchange. 


“I AM WITH THEE.” 


I read the other day of: a little girl whe 
repeatedly awoke in the night, and was ter- 
ribly frightened with the darkness. At such 
times she always insisted in coming into her 
mother’s room and bed. Nothing else would 
satisfy or soothe her. 

One night her mother aid to her, “You 
should not do so, Olive, for there is nothing 
to be afraid of, and 1t is just as dark in this 
room as in your own room.” 

Then, nestling up beside oer mother, the 
little one replied, “Yes. mother, but you 
are in this dark room.” 

The mother’s nearness made all the dif- 
ference in the world to the child. When 
will we learn to disarm the soul’s fears and 
soothe its sorrows by an implicit and abid- 
ing trust in our God? “Fear thou not. for 
I am with thee; be not dismayed, for I am 
thy God; I will strengthen thee; yea, lI 
will help thee; yea, I will uphold thee with 
the right hand of My,righteousness,’—Ex. 


HOW TO PRAISE GOD. 


One of the grandest ways of praising God 
is not by singing psalms and hymns; that 
is a very sweet way of praising Him, but a 
grander way is by being quite calm in time 
of trouble, quite happy in the hour of dis- 
tress; just dwelling with God, and finding 
all your grief assuaged in His blessed pre- 
sence. 

How really and truly a child praises his 
father when he just bears anything from 
Him! “It must be right for my Father does 
it.’ And I believe that when a child of God 
says, “It is the Lord, let Him do what seem- 
eth Him good,” he is praising God more 
than he could with the cornet or the high 
sounding cymbal.—Newness of Life. 
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BOB’S APRIL FOOL. 


“Rob” was what the boys called him. His 
mother always raid “Rob”; cofttimes sor- 
rowfully, to be sure, sometimes reproach- 
fully, but always with an undertone of love 
in the kind voice, 

“My Rob,’ she would say tenderly, when 
he happened to do some little needful thing 
without request, and when she kissed him 
that night. She said it, too, sometimes, 
when he sulked over his arithmetic, declar- 
ing he could not and would not do the old 
sums. 


Poor Rob! He was neither handsome, nor 
gifted, nor good. What a pity! when he 
might so easily have been the last had he 
but tried, and when so much of his mother’s 
heart was done up in his sturdy self. 

Things had been getting worse of late, 
too, which was unnecessary, since they 
were always bad enough as far as Bob was 
concerned. 

Perhaps it was because Annie was away 
from home. Annie was Rob’s only and 
older sister. But she was gone, and Rob 
felt forced to wreak his ill-humour on the 
remaining members of the family. He 
slammed the doors, filled the coal pan too 
full, and then banged it down on the 
hearth with such force that some of its 
contents fell on the floor, soiling it. 


His teacher complained that he was mis- 
chievous and idle; the neighbours, that he 
stoned chickens and broke windows, and it 
really seemed as if all the evil that could 
be put into one boy was present in Robert 
Fulsom. 

Yet he never meant to be bad, he was 
only after a little fun. 

“Tt’s your fault, Maria,” said Grandmother 
Forbes, one day, to her aaughter. ‘You 
begin by spoiling him, and he will end by 
making a fool of himself and you too.” 

Bob was all wrong and uncomfortably 
conscious of it to-day. For with everything 
else had come a letter from Annie which 
had stirred his conscience a good deal. 

“My own and only brother, how I love 
and miss you!” it began. That touched a 
tender place in his heart. But that was 
not all. Ere long she went on! “The first 
of April is near, and I am so afraid of what 
it may bring, Couldn’t you, please—just 
for my sake—give up playing a joke on old 
Uncle Dobson this year? and, like the best 
brother in the world, promise me not to try 
to fool mother and grandmother?” 

Rob snorted over this, and might have 
forgotten it but for the closing words of 
the epistle: “‘There’s so much I am proud 
of in you, Rob, and so much that would 
make a splendid man; but I am afraid some- 
times, that what you call ‘fun’ will spoil 
ib all. VAnd it! isn’ts tut alter rales 
brother? You’re not sure that it’s even 
right, sometimes, and quite sure that it is 
wrong at other times; but you want to do 
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it, and I know the temptatlon is very great. 
Why don’t you ask God to take the want 
out of you? He can. It’s the only way to 
real victory; I’ve found that out by trying 
it myself.” 

Rob put the letter in the fire without 
showing it to his mother, but he didn’t for- 
get what it said, though he poohed and 
whistled whenever it came into his mind. 

He did not enjoy anything that afternoon, 
and when Alfred Dwiney asked him how 
he was going to celebrate April Fool’s day 
he snapped out, “Nohow,” in a very ungra- 
cious fashion. 

“Aren’t you- going to put a string to old 
Dobson’s shutter, or take the door off Gom- 
ery’s barn?’ asked his confederate in as- 
tonishment. 

“No, I’m not going to do a single thing. 
Everything is gone through. I’m_ fool 
enough myself, without trying to make any 
one else one!” 

Two peculiar Bible verses were in the les- 
son read at family worship the next morn- 
ing, and, strangely enough, they both fell 
to Rob to read. 

“If any man among you seemeth to be 
wise in this world, let him become a fool, 
that he may be wise.” Rob looked it over 
again while his mother and grandmother 
were Treading, and had to be reminded when 
his turn came. The word “fool” had caught 
his attention. The next emphasized his in- 
terest: 

“We are fools for Christ’s sake’—Rob 
stopped short. “Who's ‘we’ ?’” he asked, 
looking up with a flushed face. ‘“‘Who’s the 
fellow ing this, mother?”’ 

Mrs. Fulsom was taken by surprise, but 
she answered: “Paul—the Apostle Paul.” 

“Hum!” commented Rob, and finished the 
verse without further remark, 

“Fools for Christ’s sake.” The words stuck 
to that uncomfortable memory of his. He 
sat dreaming over his book in the village 
school that morning. 

“There must be two kinds of fools,” mut- 
tered Rob, so nearly aloud that his teacher 
looked up sharply. 

That was a thought, a brand-new one to 
him, and it filled him to the exclusion of 
all else. 

“T’ll do it,’’ he commented to himself, and 
his eyes shone with something like triumph. 

“Sorry.to disappoint you, but I’ve made 
up my mind to fool the whole lot of them 
as I never did before,” he wrote on a post 
card to his sister, and chuckled all the way 
to the post office at the thought of how he 
was fooling her. 

He waxed confidential to his special friend 
as they walked back. “I’m planning the 
greatest First of April joke tnat ever was 
known; better than a dozen of the old kind. 
I’ve got money enough and I’m going to 
get old Dobson a wheelbarrow in place of 
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the one we spoiled last year—a brand-new 
one—and a poster with his name and ‘April 
Fool’ in big letters on it. There’ll be no 
end of fun in seeing him walk round it, 
airalidatoecvouch it for’ Lear ‘it will fall to 
pieces at a breath. 

“Then there’s mother—well, Im going to 
fool her completely by—by—turning over 
a new leaf—’ And Rob broke suddenly into 


“The British Grenadiers.’’ 


To turn over a new leaf was no small 
undertaking for a boy whose tendencies all 
seemed to run in the wrong way. But there 
was a streak of stubbornnuss in Rob which, 
once started in the right direction, would 
wonderfully help. And he tooked very de- 
termined as he said under his breath: “I 
ean, do it...and I will.” 


He pondered the matter still more that 
night after going to bed; and that perverse 
memory of his served him a good turn by 
bringing back his sister’s advice: “Why 
don’t you ask Jesus to take it out of you so 
you won’t want to do wrong?” 


“T believe I will,’ he said, and blushed in 
the dark. 


He got out of bed rather sheepishly and 
knelt. He didnt say much, but he meant 
a good deal: ‘‘Lord Jesus, I—I want to be 
different—I must be; and if You’d make me 
the kind of a fool that Paul was I’d like it, 
For Christ’s sake. Amen.” 

He tumbled into bed again. “‘Mother says 
He always answers when We mean it, and 
I never meant anything if I don’t mean 
this.”’ 

When Mrs. Fulsom rose next morning she 
had forgotten it was the first of April. Had 
she not, she would still have been surprised 
to find her fire burning briskly, the kettle 
boiling, the ashes neatly removed. On peep- 
ing into the little dining-room adjoining 
the kitchen her wonder grew. Had Annie 
come home in the night? For the table 
was set as nicely as any girl could have 
done it. ® 

As she turned again to the outer room, 
the door opened and a fresh boy face peeped 
fo) elt was Rob, who had been out, early, 
watching the effect of his joke on old Uncle 
Dobson. 

Something thrilled in his mother’s bosom, 
and something glistened in her eyes as she 
put both hands to the ruddy cheeks and 
drew her son’s face toward her own for a 
kiss. 

“Whom have I here this morning?’ she 
asked, tenderly. 

And there was a little break in the voice 
that answered: “Your fool, mother, but I’m 
Paul’s kind.’—‘‘Messenger for the Chil- 
dren.”’ 


No life is a failure which is lived for God. 


and all lives are failures which are lived for 
any other end.—F, W. Faber. 
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THE YOUNG DEVIL PEIEST. 


By Rev. C. W. PorRNETT, IN ILLUSTRATED 
MISSIONARY NEWS. 


As you looked at the bright young face, 
almost hidden beneath the long masses of 
dirty-matted black hair coming down to his 
knees, you might have seen the village chief 
go up to him, and, opening his mouth, ex- 
amine his teeth! The old man was looking 
to see whether the lad was grown strong 
enough to be initiated into all the vile cere- 
monies which are necessary for the initia- 
tion of the devil-priest of twenty-four vil- 
lages. It is no mean position, for he who 
holds it has the first claim to a large basket 
of rice from every field in every one of those 
four-and-twenty villages. 


It was to examine the strength of his 
teeth that the old chief had looked into his 
mouth, for at the time of his initiation he 
must first tear to death with these teeth 
(unaided by any knife or weapon) a strug- 
gling sheep, and whilst the sheep is still in 
its death throes, its warm blood is gath- 
ered in a bowl, and is sprinkled and poured 
upon the young “King of Cattle’ or of 
“Black Buffaloes” as he is derisively called, 
being hereditary Priest of the Outcastes, 


I have witnessed this horrible initiatory 
ceremony three times since I came to India, 
and it is indeed the most ghastly thing that 
I have seen. 


Such was the doom of this young lad, and 
until the last few days it was our dreadful 
fear that, in spite of all his declarations and 
protestations, family pressure might be too 
strong for him, and he might, against his 
will, be driven through that terrible initia- 
tion. His teeth were pronounced stronz 
enough, and all the other members of the 
priestly caste from ‘orty other villages had 
begun to assemble, and the anxious parents, 
fearful of Christian influence, had kept him 
within the house and allowed no Christian 
to approach him. 


Christ, however, had done His own work 
and won His own victory, and there was 
no need for our fears. The lad had been, 
though the devil-priest of the village, a 
regular attendant in our village school for 
many years and every day he had joined in 
the worship of Christ. 


At first it had been by stealth and then 
more openly. His family had starved him 
as a punishment in order to keep him away 
from the school, but our Evangelist’s wife, 
finding this out, had taken care to feed him, 
and gradually his relatives had become ac- 
customed to the school, and*the boy was al- 
lowed to go on with his reading without in- 
terference. . 

It was soon apparent that he had brains 
of a higher order than the majority, and 
the heart of his teacher was so drawn ty 
him that soon a great love sprung up be- 
tween the lad and the young teacher. 
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About this time it became common 
amongst the boystotattoo their names or 
their friends’ names upon their arms, and 
our young devil-priest asked if they would 
tattoo upon his arm the name of Christ, his 
friend, that it might be an everlasting sign 
that though his hair belonged to the devil, 
his heart and his arm and his strength were 
Christ’s. 

A year or two later he became the senior 
boy in the school, and to-day we have not 
in any village any boy who is more profi- 
cient in the knowledge of the Bible and of 
the life of Christ than the young devil-priest 
of Serjana. His parents began to take 
alarm, as they saw him constantly reading, 
and tried to take away his Bible, but it was 
all in vain, for he answered boldly, ‘You 
may take my life, but you shall not take 
my Bible.’ 

The critical moment, however, was still 
to come, for no boy of sixteen, with any 
filial love at all, would find it easy to take 
the step which would mean worldly ruin to 
his parents. 

T had talked about the matter often to 
him, and he always wept at the thought of 
the loss it would entail upon his old and 
feeble father. He delayed his baptism on 
this account up till the very last, though he 
promised me faithfully saying: “When the 
day of my initiation comes, I will never 
tear the sheep to death nor become the 
devil-priest, for my heart is Christ’s, though 
it is true my hair belongs to Satan.” 

I did not feel that it was right to make 
the test any harder than was possible. 
Knowing his age and all that it meant to 
him, knowing also the filial affection which 
is so marked in all Indian families, heathen 
as well as Christian, I wished to do every- 
thing I could to make the ordeal easy for 
him. 

My first step, when I found the other 
priests gathered together for the horrible 
initiatory ceremony, was to invite them all 
to a great feast and durbar (Council of 
Elders), There, Uy a little kindness, I man- 
aged to secure their willingness to give the 
boy his choice and to allow him to become 
a Christian without their causing any great 
uproar and without any fighting or bad 
blood between the Christians and the hea- 
then. 

This proved t be a splendid move, and I 
very greatly hope that it may be the means 
of introducing Christianity into the homes 
of many of those heathen priests. 

The only difficulty now was the financial 
one. Who was te provide for the feeble and 
aged father, whose receipts would all be 
cut off and whose land would be lost when 
another priest was appointed in the place 
ef his son. 

Long and anxious were my thoughts over 
this, but at last I felt it right that I should 
make some provision for the father, and for 
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£25 I have secured for him a small annuity. 
I wished to provide cattle and materials for 
the farming, but I found the old man was 
far too feeble for any such thing, and there 
was no alternative but a small and regular 
allowance. 


After this was settled amid all the chiefs 
and elders, and in the pyesence of all the 
devil-priests of his caste, the young boy fell 
at my feet in gratitude, and at once offered 
there and then to be baptized. I thought 
it better, however, that his baptism should 
take place before all the Church, and that 
as many as possible should see it, for 
though, he has ,lost the emolument of his 
position, his influence in the future will be 
enormous, especially amongst those villages 
where he had the right to take tithes. 

I wonaered as I saw the crowded Church 
whether our little hero would tremble and 
be afraid to publicly make a confession and 
to have his long hair cut off, but again I 
had no need for fear. I asked him, as he 
stood before all the congregation, whether 
he was willing to lay aside all the profitable 
priestly tithes from his twenty-four villages, 
and his answer to the surprise and joy of 
us all was made in clear and ringing tones 
that all might hear:— 

“T have made my choice and for ever. 
Years ago I asked to have the name of 
Christ tattooed upon my arm, and now I 
freely and joyfully give Him my life.” 

“What of the tithes of twenty-four vil- 
lages?” I asked. 

“I willingly resig. all those, but I want 
to be prepared and then go out into those 
villages of mine and teach the people not 
to give their rice to us, the devil-priests, 
any longer, but to give it all to Christ.” 

And then he quoted, turning round to the 
whole congregation, the Telugu words for: 


“QO dearly, dearly has He loved, 
And we must love Him too, 

And trust in His redeeming blood, 
And try His works to do.” 


I then cut off his long matted hair and 
baptized him “Yesu-Rajah-Dass,” no longer 
“The King of Cattle” but “The slavemer 
King Jesus.” And the whole Church as if 
with one inspiration rose whilst the angels 
were rejoicing and together we repeated, 
“Therefore with Angels and Archangels, and 
with all the company of heaven, we laud 
and magnify Thy glorious Name; evermore 
praising Thee, and saying, Holy, holy, holy, 
Lord God of Hosts, heaven and earth are full 
of Thy glory: Glory be to Thee, O Lord 
most High.—Amen.” 


A century ago there were one hundred 
Protestant missionaries on the field; to-day 
there are 18,000. A century ago four-fifths 
of the world was closed to the gospel; now 
all the world is open. And with the open 
door comes a tremendous responsibility. 


‘World Wide Work. 
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THE MISSIONARY STATESMAN. 


None of the great names of British his- 
tory occupy the place in the bosom of the 
common people than did the sainted Earl 
-of Shaftesbury. Why? Beeause no man 
ever loved or lived for the people as did he. 


_ Every time we think of Shaftesbury, we 

think of a scene that occurred in the House 
of Lords. It was the last speech the 
venerable philanthropist made. 


When he arose, a Silence fell upon the 
House jlike the hush of Eternity. They 
saw before them for the last time the man 
who had done more to remedy the physical 
distress and social degradation of the poor 
and the outcast—more to elevate women 
who had been brutalized, children who had 
been crushed, and the toiling masses who 
had been hopelessly enslaved, than any 
other man, dead or alive, had ever done. 

And the sight of the aged man trembling 
upon the verge of the grave, rising for the 
last time to lift his voice in behalf of the 
poor people of England, touched every 
heart and filled almost every eye. He be- 
gan his address in these words, “My lords, 
I am an old man. When I feel age creep- 
ing upon me, and know I must soon die, I 
am deeply grieved, for I cannot ‘bear to 
leave the world with so much misery in 
ate 

That night, feeling the chill of the com- 
ing change, he called his daughter and 
Whispered, “Read me the words, ‘Though 
I walk through the valley ‘of the shadow of 
death, I will fear no evil,’” “and while she 
read a gentle smile came over his face, and 
the great man had crossed that bourne 
from which no traveller e’er returns.”’ 


Three days later, a plain hearse with 
four carriages drove from his home, through 
such crowds as London had scarcely ever 
seen, to Westminster Abbey. 

When the hearse approached the coster- 
mongers, one of their number raised a 
banner with these words, “I was a strang- 
er, and ye took me in.’ Then the waifs 
he had rescued came from the ragged 
schools and waved a flag with these words 
upon it, “I was sick and ye visited me.” 


Then the working girls came forward 
carrying a beautiful. silken flag they had 
made with their own hands, with this 
golden device, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto 
one of the least of these, ye did it unto 
me,” and the multitude was heard to sob 
as if it were a brother beloved who was 
being carried to the grave. 


An hour later, the orator commenced his 
eulogy in these words, “‘To-day all England 
weeps. This man goeth down to the grave 
amid the benedictions of the poor and the 
admiring love of the rich.” 

The next day, rising in Parliament, Sa- 
lisbury said, ‘““My lords, the reforms of 
this century have been largely of England 
and of one man.” Then the silver-tongued 
Gladstone got up and said, ‘‘with tears in 
his voice,’ “The safety of our country is 
not in its soldiers or senators, its laws or 
its legislators, but in such Christian cha- 
racters like unto that of the departed Lord 
Shaftesbury.” 

And again, when all England had tolled 
her bells of mourning over the newly-clos- 
ed grave of the great philanthropist, the 
most persuasive tongue of Christian Amer- 
ica said, “The secret of the greatness of 
this man was, he believed Christ, he loved 
Christ, he lived Christ. Lord Shaftesbury 
was the first great Missionary Statesman.” 
—The Missionary Outlook. 


RE-MARRIAGE OF A BRAHMIN WI- 
DOW. 


An. event of great significance has re- 
cently taken place in Calcutta, namely, the 
marriage of a girl widow belonging to one 
of the best known Brahmin families in the 
CLE. 

For a long time a large section:of the 
Hindu community have freely expressed a 
strong sentiment in favour of re-marriage 
of widows, but Bengalis feel boldly long 
before they are prepared to act boldly, so 
it is a great thing that a Brahmin of out- 
standing position has at last taken the 
step. 

To those who have felt. the sorrow and 
evil of child widowhood, as every woman 
missionary must feel it, it is a matter for 
rejoicing and thanksgiving that one man has 
had the courage of his convictions, and that 
one little girl has been set free from a life 
of sorrow. 

Many of the women are ready to acknow- 
ledge the evil of their custom in connection 
with child widows, and confess that it is 
putting a burden on a young life greater 
than it can bear, and that more often than 
not it drives a girl to sin within the, house- 
hold, or to an open life of evil. And yet 
so firmly rooted is the belief that she was 
the cause of her first husband’s death, be- 
cause of her “karma” in a former existence, 
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that no mother would willingly have her 
for her son. 

The heroism in this case lies most with 
the bridegroom, who has consented,to mar- 
ry a widow. It is to be hoped things will 
go well with them; people will be so ready 
to interpret any misfortune happening to 
them as a token of the displeasure of the 
gods. 

The opinions expressed regarding this 
re-marriage are various. In one extreme- 
ly orthodox Brahmin house, the oldest lady 
would have dismissed the subject with “It 
is forbidden inthe Shastras,” but her 
daughter had more modern views, and 
thought it was a good thing. 

A pundit who professes to be a Hindu 
of the Hindus, and who is a Brahmin ‘of 
the highest rank, confessed that he was 


glad, and would like as a fellow Brahmin ° 


to tell the father so. Surely one is right 
in believing, that this growing tendency to 
defy customs that are hoary with antiqui- 
ty, and to follow the impulses of humanity 
and mercy in defiance of them, is a direct 
outcome of Christian teaching. 

Of course in the Brahmo Somaj, widow 
re-marriage has been practised for years, 
but the Hindus do not admire the Brahmo 
Somaj or desire to imitate its followers. 
It is simply that Christian teaching about 


the rights of woman and her place in so-’ 


ciety is irresistibly making itself felt in 
all directions. 

The following is an account of a meet- 
ing held to show appreciation of this re- 
marriage, which appeared in The Bengalce 
of 4th March. It mav be noted that the 
chief speaker, Babu Surendranath Baner- 
jea, is at present the most popular prophet 
among the Bengalis, and his word will 
Have great weight with the younger men 
at all events. 


“The Hindu students of Calcutta Col- 
leges mustered strong last evening in the 
spacious quadrangle of the Ripon College 
to express their appreciation of the moral 
courage of Mr. Justice Mukerjea ‘in re- 
marrying his widowed daughter, and con- 
gratulating the bridegroom on his marriage. 
Babu Surendranath Banerjea _ presided, 
and the gathering was a fully representa- 
tive one. 

Our readers are aware how, since the 
day of his daughter’s marriage, Mr. Justice 
Mukerjee has been the recipient of numer- 
ous warm appreciations from the elders of 
the educated community in all parts of 
Indias: but it)isavhighly “significant fact 
that young men who are about to finish 
their education and thus to enter upon 
their careers in the world with rich equip- 
ments to become the citizens of to-morrow, 
also thoroughly appreciate his moral cour- 
age. 

For yesterday’s proceedings at the Ripon 
College will certainly gladden the heart of 
the man who has set the ball rolling, with 


‘loud cheers: 
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the thought that the ball will roll on tig} 
the marriage of Hindu widows shall be a 
recognised institution in the land, and 
that there shall be a complete abolition of 
a custom that is socially and morally hein- 
ous. 

“The meeting opened with an address 
by Babu Surendranath Banerjea, amidst 
He said:— 

“That before he put the Resolution to 
the meeting he would like»to say a word 
or two. He would like to make a request 
—an earnest request, an appeal if they 
would like’ to cali it so-—to the assembled 
students. He would like to see* the resolu- 
tion passed with unanimity and enthusi- 
asm. 

“Let it go forth from this great gather- 
ing of the students of Calcutta, that they 
were unanimous in recording their sense 


of appreciation, of unstinted admiration, of . 


the moral courage displayed by Mr. Justice 
Ashutosh Mukerjea in remarrying his wi- 
dowed daughter. Let it go forth from this 
meeting that the students of Calcutta are 
in deep sympathy with an act of this kind 
which was a part and parcel of that pro- 
gressive movement which they were wit- 
nessing around them, 


“On the highest grounds of reason and ex- 
pediency, the compulsory widowhood of 
our girls must be abandoned. No nation 
can live which does not adapt itself to its 
environments. That is the law of our 
being. 

“He was a Hindu. He took his stand 
upon the ancient foundations. He looked 
around and he sought to broaden them and 
make their lines conform to their new sur- 
roundings. To him it was a maiter of in- 
finite delight to have listened to the note 
of progress which had been sounded at 
that meeting. ; 

“A friend had told him that morning that 
the question of the re-marriage of Hindu 
widows did not concern the students. The 
speaker said that it most intimately affect- 
ed them. They were students. to-day. 
They were to be the citizens of the 
morrow. They must be equipped with 
sane and rational ideas about all matters 
affecting their welfare. He hoped that 
the vote of the meeting would be a unani- 
mous vote, and he commended the resolu- 
tion to the meeting in the full confidence 


that it would meet with their enthusiastic 


support.” 


“The motion was carried unanimously. 
Other addresses followed in a_ similar 
Strain. The proceedings throughout being 
marked with great enthusiasm.’’—Woman’s 
Missionary Magazine.”’ 


One’s vocation is never some far-off possi- 
bility. It is always for the present the sim- 
ple round of duties that the passing hour 
brings.—‘‘Scottish Reformer,” 
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IN A JERUSALEM DISPENSARY. 
“If you want to see our work in the city 
itself you should come to the dispensary,” 
said the doctor. ‘We are early birds. You 
must be there sharp at 8 a.m. But I think 
you would find the visit worth making.” 


As agreed, we set out the following morn- 
ing for our inspection. After various wan- 
derings in dark, narrow stieets, we landed 
ourselves at the dispensary. We were only 
just in time. The doctor was sitting down 
at his desk to receive the first patient, and 
Mousa, his servant, was keeping the back 
door. 

This back door led into a courtyard, and 
in the yard were a crowd vf halt, maimed, 
blind, and generally sick folk, with their 
friends, There was a great hubbub, because 
each patient wished to have the first turn. 
Mousa struggled strenuously, and managed 
to keep on his feet, though it was as much 
as he could do. He was waiting his mas- 
ter’s call to admit the crowd, one by one, 
when we arrived. 


“Come along,’’ said the doctor to his visit- 
) 4 J 'S i 10} i 5 
ors; “squeeze yourselves into that corner.” 


We were ready to manage anything. The 
corner was small and the room was small, 
but the doctor was cheerful, and he cried 
to the doorkeeper. “Ready!” 


There was a shout, and Mousa swayed 
upon his feet, but he remained triumphant 
and standing. 
and the first patient came through. With 
great exertion Mousa closed the door, and 
the crowd talked freely outside. We wished 
we could understand what was said. 

The patient was a young man who 
limped. The doctor pointed him to a stool 
by his side, and said some kindly word. He 
spoke in Arabic, which we did not under- 
stand, but the interpretation was given to 
us in an answering smile on the young 
Jew’s face. 

At another word the patient stretched 
out his leg, and the doctor unwound a band- 
age. There was approval on the medical 
face. ‘“‘Yes,” he said, “he’ll do. This young 
fellow,” turning round to us, “had an awful 
leg a week ago, He would not, or could 
not, come into the hospital, so I treated 


him here. His womenfolk had been doctor- 
ing him! I thought he would have lost 
his leg. He’ll do now.” 


The doctor turned to his patient, dressed 
the leg and let him go. Before he went the 
young fellow bowed gratefully, took the 
doctor’s hand and put it to his forehead. He 
intimated by this he was the doctor’s 
obliged slave. 


“When he first presented himself,” said 
the doctor, “I gave him a box of ointment, 
and told him how to put it on his leg. He 
came to me at the end of two days. It 
was all gone. His mother-in-law had a 
pain in the head. She borrowed the oint- 
ment, and had covered her face with it. 
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She said her pain was cured. But I didn’t 
give her a chance to try it on again. Now, 
Mousa, let in the next.’ 


There was another struggle, fresh cries 
and expostulations, but Mousa was master 
at the door. A poor woman at last came 
through, sat down on the stool, and showed 
the doctor her baby, It was about eighteen 
months old, blind! The poor little creature 
lay on the mother’s lap quite still, its eye- 
lids closed—just a pathetic bit of human 
weakness. 

The woman said nothing, but looked at 
the doctor with an appeal in her face that 
was more eloquent than many words. He 
turned to his desk, and quietly took an in- 
strument, and laid the baby’s eyelid back. 

“It is a case of severe Trachoma, he said, 
turning to us, “with ingrowing eyelashes. 
It is quite simple, and I can save the sight. 
Snellen’s operation on the lids will be per- 
formed, and the child will see.” 


Then he bent towards the mother, and 
there was a fine tenderness in his look. He 
gently touched the closed eyelids, and bade 
her be of good cheer. The baby should. be 
made quite well, and would be able to see. 
But she must take it to the hospital to- 
morrow, and he would be there to meet 
her. 


The woman seized his hand, kissed it, and 
rose and went out, her face radiant. As she 
wrapped her covering round the baby, and 
looked down on the little face, she smiled. 
It was a smile that almost brought tears 
to our eyes. The whole scene moved one 
greatly. It seemed a repetition of what is 
to be read in pages of our Gospels. One of 
the days of the Son of Man was come upon 
the earth, and we were privileged to see it, 


Again the doctor called, and there was a 
really terrible struggle at the door. ‘No, 
Mousa, only one at a time. you know the 
rule.”’ 


“It is the wife of this man,” cried the 
boy, “who wants to come with him.’’ 

“She must go round to the front door,” 
said the doctor, “and wait there. Tell her 
so.” 

An old man, a Jew, with lengthy locks 
and unkempt beard, tottered into the room. 
He sat down and breathed heavily; indeed, 
be looked ill. The doctor asked him one 
or two questions. (Let me here remark on 
the doctor’s gentleness with all his patients. 
His behaviour impressed us greatly.) Then 
he took his stethoscope and sounded his 
chest. 

“Poor old fellow,” he said to us, “She has 
got pneumonia.” 

There was at this moment a violent 
knocking and shouting at the front door, 
the door which opened directly on to the 
street, The woman had come round, and 
was making herself known. 

“Go, Mousa, and see what she wants,” 

Mousa was amused. <A vociferous chatter 
came steadily through the doorway. 
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Said Mousa: “She wants to know if you 
are looking at him. 

“Yes, yes,’ laughed the doctor. “I am 
looking at him. Tell her he has a bad chest, 
and must go home and keep warm.” 

Mousa reported. 


The old man then began to point to his 
arm. A fresh shout through the door evi- 
dently worked on his feelings. The doctor 
listened. “All right,’ he said; “tell her, 
Mousa, it is all right.” Then he turned to 
us. “She is shouting to the old man to let 
me see a bad place he has by his arm.” 


The doctor tenderly drew back the kamise, 
and there was under the arm an enormous 
abscess. 

“Well, you must let the wife in, Mousa, 
when we have dressed her husband.” 


Another minute and the woman was in. 
She was much younger than her husband, 
but full of concern about him. 

“He was ill, ah! very ill’; and she pro- 
ceeded to pour forth explanations of her 
husband’s condition, prepared to give a his- 
tory of all] his ailments sinve she had mar- 
ried him. The doctor cut her short by the 
simple order: 


“Bring him to the hospital, He must 
come in there.’ She wept and protested, 
but the doctor was firm. And finally she 
departed with the old man, declaring she 
would not let him go in. 

“She is afraid of the rabbis,’’ said the 
doctor. “Some of them don’t like the hos- 
pital because we give Christian teaching 
there. So they stop their people when they 
can. But when cases are bad the people 
won’t listen to the rabbis. I expect she 
will bring him in. . 

“But you needn’t stay.” You have seen the 
sort of work we do here. It is among the 
poor. If you could only visit their homes, 
you would not wonder that we try to help 
them, or that they come. In sickness there 
is nothing more terrible than one of these 
ordinary Jerusalem houses. 


“Good-bye. Think of us sometimes in 
England, and tell the people what you have 
seen. They may believe then that medical 
missions are wanted.” 


We rose to go. “How much longer shall 
you be here?” said one of the tourists. 


“Till I have finished,’ said the doctor, 
“There are forty cases more. Then I have 
the hospital. Good-bye. The Lord be with 
you. Don’t forget us.” 


We went out as Mousa let in the next 
case. 

Said one of the party: “We have seen a 
sight in old Jerusalem that we shall not 
forget. Isn’t it all like a bit of the Acts of 
the Apostles? Here in the very city where 
the Lord taught and suffered is His work 
still going on. We have seen Him this 
morning. His hands are working in that 
little room. His love and power manifest 
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themselves through that doctor. As of old, 
so to-day, the Lord is present to heal.” 


“IT believe, he went on to say, “in our 
friend the doctor. Did you notice his face 
as he looked at the blind baby? Hadn’t it 
a fine expression? It made my eyes smart. 
Fancy what that woman will feel when her 
baby looks at her and laughs! I tell you I 
never saw medical missions in the East be- 
fore, but what I have seen this morning 
makes me a believer for life.”—Medical 
Missions. 


SCENES FROM MT. LEBANON. 
Medical Missions among the Druses. 


Let me tell you of one of our dispensary 
mornings, with a case or two from our hos- 
pital wards. 


We draw our patients from over one hun- 
dred villages, some of which are at a dis- 
tance of four or five hours from Baaklin. 


On a fine summer morning the yard is 
alive with people, who begin to arrive from 
5 am. Some make the journey on foot, 
others are brought on donkeys. 

At 8.30 the dispensary doors are thrown 
open. The workers assemble in the con- 
sulting-room for a few minutes of private 
prayer; then the hospital! round is made; 
after which the patients and their friends 
are gathered into the waiting-room, where 
a passage from the Bible is read, followed 
by a short Gospel address and prayer, 

Then comes the busiest part of the morn- 
ing. Each one of us is kept hard at work 
for the next three hours. 


The ignorance of some of our patients is 
most pathetic, and sometimes very provok- 
ing. Let me give you one-or two examples. 

A woman comes in with a leisurely and 
measured step and eventually gets seated 
before you. Her face is all covered up ex- 
cepting one eye. 

In answer to your query, “What ails yow?” 
(mother, aunt, or sister—whatever her age 
or position may suggest), she slowly puts 
out her hand for you to feel her pulse, and 
says, “How should I know, doctor? You 
know better.” 


Over some you often prevail, and make 
them speak out, by such a remark as this: 
“My aunt, you see I have no time for guess- 
work; so please hurry up and tell me what 
is the matter.” But others will not yield, 
not even to threats of being sent away with- 
out medicine. 


So you feel obliged to make a guess. If 
you hit it, you are a lucky man: you at once 
gain the confidence and good opinion of 
your patient. If not, your position is by no 
means to be envied, for it takes all your 
resources, patience, and ready wit to escape 
ridicule and regain some of your patient’s 
confidence. | | aq 
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When it comes to the putting out of the 
tongue, or showing the colour of the face, 
so much time is taken up by coaxing, rea- 
soning, and manipulation of the veil (in 
such a manner that you may not see any 
other part of the face except the tongue), 
that it becomes rather difficult not to lose 
one’s temper. 


A saucy young man is next admitted. The 
usual salaams over, he begins by saying, 
“You know, there are many doctors nearer 
us, but®I prefer to come to you; although 
the last medicine you gave me did me no 
good.” I look at him, and can hardly re- 
member his face. 


“When was it, my good fellow, you came 
to see me last? and what was the matter 
with you?” 

“Oh, doctor! have you forgotten me? 
Don’t you remember I had fever about two 
years ago come next fig season?’’ 

“Do you still suffer from it, my friend?” 

“Oh, no! but for three months now I have 
had such pain in my knees and back that 
I can hardly sleep at night.” 

Poor man! he expected too much from 
my poor medicine, 


After a while H., a tall, massive farmer 
from the Bekaa’—Antilebanon—is ushered 
in. He is suffering from chronic dysentery. 

Two dozen powders. are prescribed, with 
milk and rice diet; he is told to take one 
powder ever four hours. This is gone over 
twice to prevent any possible mistakes. 


H.’s face is a blank, and he will not budge, 
so he is asked if he has anything more to 
say. 

“Please tell me again, doctor, what I am 
to eat, and how to take the medicine, for 
I am a poor, ignorant man.” 

And again the whole thing is repeated. 

Then H. grunts and turns to go; but be- 
fore reaching the door he turns back, his 
face lighting up for the first time with a 
semi-intelligent smile, and says: 

‘Doctor, you just told me to take one 
paper every four hours” (for that is what 
we usually call a powder in Arabic), “and 
you have only given me one paper; how is 
that possible, pray? Do you wish me to di- 
vide it into twenty-four equal parts, or to 
dissolve it in a certain quantity of,water 
and then take some every four hours? 
Please be more explicit with a poor man 
like me.” 

“My dear friend!” I exclaim, “you are to 
do nothing of the sort; but take the pre- 
scription to the dispensary, and there you 
will get your twenty-four papers, the con- 
tents of which is the medicine I want you 
to take, and not the paper.” 

“Oh! may God prolong your days; now I 
understand.” And he at last makes his 
exit. 

Shortly after, the lady in the dispensary 
comes to me with a troubled look. “Please, 
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doctor, what is that man H. to eat, for he 
will not go till I tell him.”’ 


She goes back to him with full instruc- 
tions, and H. pockets his medicine and goes 
out to the porch to eat his beakfast (for 
they always make a point. of seeing the 
doctor fasting). 

Breakfast over, again poor H. is in a 
muddle. This time he appeals to Miss Kit- 
ching, and begs her to allow him another 
interview with the doctor. Miss K. tries to 
dissuade him, and offers to take a message 
for him; but that will not satisfy him. So 
he is again introduced, accompanied this 
time by his wife. 

“Sir, do not be angry with me; I am ill, 
and have such a short memory, and we 
come from far, so I have brought my wife 
to learn all the instructions. She will 
probably have a better memory than my- 
self.” His wishes are complied with, and 
he goes out quite satisfied. 

The morning is over, and we break up, 
tired and hungry. My horse is waiting out- 
side, and I ride home for dinner and a little 
rest. Alas! I see H. a little way ahead rea- 
soning with his wife, He sees me coming, 
and halts. A broad grin and low salaams 
preface another request. He catches hold 
of my horse’s bridle and says: 

“My wife and I do not agree about the 
food question. Pray tell us, doctor, who is 
right.” Well !1 2 >. His grip-on the bridle 
loosens at last, and away we go at full gal- 
lop, not daring to look behind for fear of 
further persecution. 

Another case. Yousif suffered from a 
dirty wound on the leg, which he got in a 
fight a month before. The leg was in- 
flamed and swollen, and the bone carious. 

The inflammation and swelling went down 
rapidly under suitable treatment, and an 
operation for scraping off the dead bone 
was proposed. He refused at first, point 
blank, and could hardly be made to believe 
that we had no intention whatever of am- 
putating his leg (people prefer to lose their 
lives rather than lose a limb). But under 
threats of being sent out from the hospital 
if he did not submit, he at last consented. 

All was ready for the operation, and the 
man was on the table. Although trembling 
with fear, he firmly refused to have chloro- 
form, promising to keep perfectly still un- 
der the operation. He again surprised us 
by not moving a muscle all through the 
operation, except lifting his head from time 
to time to reassure himself that his leg was 
still attached (for the safety of which, it at 
last transpired, he refused chloroform). His 
restless tongue, however, did office for the 
rest of his members, and was not a small 
hindrance. Poor Yousif did well. 

Will you, dear reader, remember us out 
here in Baaklin. and the Druses of Lebanon, 
in your prayers? May the time soon come 
when they also will glorify the Lord, and 
love Him as He loves and cares for them. 
—In “Medical Missions,” 
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Subserintions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year, 
ending with December, 

Mission fields, with Summer supply 
may, if they wish, end their year iu June. 


Names are not put on each Record in a parcel. 
The Kecords for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


Asthe Record is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions, 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place a@ copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the missionary funds, 
using it as an agency for raising these tunds 
and finding it helpful. 
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Do not send money unregistered. 
It is illegal to send stamps in the payment of accounts. 
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the name and address to which if was previous y sent 


Any who wish parcels discontinued 
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for the Last Twelve Months to date was 
60,000 Copies Monthly 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
Address 
The Presbyterian Record, 
Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


The man who loses his temper, or resigns, 
or balks when opposed, the he were abso- 
lutely in the right,—which is unusual,—has 
put himself absolutely in the wrong. Some 
wise man has said that no man ever yet 
accomplished anything by resigning; and a 
yet wiser man has written that the “wrath 
of man worketh not the righteousness of 
God.’’—S. S. Times. 


FICTURE OF A MONTREAL SESSION. 


In “Taylor Church Tidings,” published by 
Taylor Church, Montreal, one of the elders 
writes of the Session as follows: 


“Taylor Kirk Session is now composed of 
thirty-five members. The congregation has 
been divided into thirty-one districts. It took 
the Session three nights, working until elev- 
en o’clock each evening, to go over the 
names on our communion roll, verifying ad- 
dresses, making out districts, and part of 
another night to equalize them. 

“What’s our Session like? Well, it is, no 
doubt about it, a very representative one, 
composed of real, live, working men, good 
specimens of the horny-handed sons of toil. 

“They represent the congregation to a dot, 
in that some of them are long, very long, 
and some of them are short, very short. 
Some are fat and some are lean, just like 
good bacon, well mixed. Some are very 
erave and some are very gay. Some need 
cheering up to face their work among the 
people, and some need to be sat on to keep 
them from boiling over. Some. are level- 
headed and some are feather-headed. Some 
take things very seriously and are everlast- 
ingly bordering on the humorous, and have 
to be watched closely and handled with 
care. 

“Some are the salt of the Session, some are 
the spice, and some are of the different kind 
who now and then take the whole lot by 
storm, replacing wrinkles with smiles, chas- 
ing away all care for the moment, inculcat- 
ing the old saw “laugh and grow fat.’ Some 
are Scotch, and very much so. Some are 
Irish, and everybody knows it. Some are 
English and some are Canucks. 

“That’s our Session, and they are all jolly 
good fellows, who have no time for quarrel- 
ing or disputing, but go ahead with their 
work, each in his appointed place, as best 
they can. 

“And, better than all, we believe they are 
all earnest, God fearing men, anxious to do 
the will of the Master and desiring of spread- 
ing His kingdom in this end of the city.” 


“Good manners give so much heppiness. 
and comfort to those with whom we come 


in contact that they are worth acquiring at 
any cost.”— 
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Largest fence and gate manufacturers in Canada. 
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HOW PROHIBITION WORKS. 
IN KANSAS. 


One of the strongest arguments for pro- 
hibition is furnished by Kansas City, the 
metropolis of the State of Kansas, a city 
with a population of 100,000. A year ago 
they had 256 saloons, 200 gambling dens 
and 60 houses of prostitution, To-day 
they have none of either. 

After one year of prohibition the Assis- 
tant Attorney-General reports that bank 
deposits have increased a million and a 
half dollars and merchants have to hire 
additional clerks. The charitable institu- 
tions report a reduction of two-thirds in 


~ demand for aid. The expense of prosecut- 


ing criminals has been reduced by $25,000 
per annum, and cost of police force much 
less. For the first time in 25 years the 
court of common pleas opened without a 
criminal case. People are paying their 
bills instead of being sued for them. 3 

A year ago they were planning to build 
a new jail, to-day they have rooms to let 
in the jail they have. Every banker and 
merchant of the city is in praise of the 
new regime. 


In MAINE. 


Here are some significant results of Pro- 
hibition in Maine: 

In 1855, there were only five savings 
banks in Maine, with less than $90,000 de- 
posited. 

In 1902, there were 57 savings banks, 22 
building and loan associations, and 37 trust 
companies with deposits aggregating more 
than $113,000,000. 

The figures for crime in Maine show that 
the commitments to the jails and prisons 
of Maine have steadily decreased from a 
total of 6,105 in 1896, to 4,483 in 1906, a 


shrinkage of more than twenty-five per 


cent. 

Of the 9,350 murders and homicides in 
the United States in 1906, Maine furnished 
but three!” The Congregationalist.” 
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A CAPTAIN’S BLUNDER. 


The Italian barque, “King Alfred,” set 
sail from Junin, in Chili. She carried a 
cargo of nitrate, and a cantain who took 
things for granted. 

This captain, as he sailed away from 
Chili, looked at. his outward manifest to 
see whither he was to take his cargo, and 
read that he was to go to “Charlestown.” 
simniv that; no State was named. 

Well, the captain had heard of Bunker 
Hill, and so he knew of Charlestown, Mass. 
So without deigning to ask any advice, to 
Chariestown, Mass., he directed his course. 

Itis along voyage, a long and tedious voy~ 
age around Cape Horn and up the eastern 
coast of South America, and through the 
West Indies and along the coast of the 
United States to Massachusetts; but the 
barque crawled steadily onward, weather- 
ing bravely the winter storms of the North 
Atlantic, 

At last, with stiff sails and hulls sheath- 
ed in ice, and a half-frozen crew, the 
“King Alfred’ entered Boston harbor and 
found wharfroom under the shadow of the 
Bunker Hill monument. She had spent 135 
days on the voyage. 

And then, going ashore, this captain so 
fulf of confidence in himself, learned that 
his nitrate was not intended at all for 
Charlestown, Mass., but for Charleston, 
South Carolina! He had sailed right by 
his destination, plowing through all those 
storms to no purpose, and had needlessly 
prolonged his journey nearly two thousand 
miles! | 

Chagrined, the. blundering captain was 
for setting out again straightway: but his 
crew—small blame to them!—insisted on 
waiting till they and the ‘‘King Alfred” had 
recovered from the effects of the storms 
through which they had passed. 

Many a soul navigates life’s seas with- 
out taking their place of destination into 
account. WHITHER Bounp ? — Nashville 
Christian Advocate. 
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“Manners are the lesser morals of life.” 
Aristotle. 


One who sets out to master others needs 
to have himself well in hand. 


Conversion is but a beginning. It turns 
one about, but does not complete the jour- 
ney. 

Sudden rebellion of reserve forces at 
home is the most fatal hindrance to con- 
quests abroad. 


The essence of self-mastery is in self- 
subjection to Jesus Christ.—Philadelphia 
“Presbyterian.” 


The soul is dyed by 
must be careful, then, 
our minds to dwell. 


its thoughts: we 
on what we allow 


The best man is the one who wishes best. 


His abillty to do may be limited, but he 


touches his restrictions. 


The double reward of kind words is the 
happiness they cause others and the happi- 
ness they cause ourselives. 


He who would rule well his own spirit 
will require knowledge of some unexplor- 
ed territory in his own soul. 


Purity of purpose, purity of thought, pur- 
ity of speech, these are gems which any one 
can be pardoned for wearing with pride. 


“The heart that loves sets no time limit 
to its ‘service, nor stays to measure its 
gifts: for Love must serve, and Love must 
give.’’ 


Our first father lost his grip very early 
in the game. No son of his has since re- 
gained it save by the power of the second 
Adam, 


No small man can be a missionary. He 
must have a great heart of love, broad Sym- 
pathies and a wide vision of heaven’s har- 
vest-field. 


No real life is measured by days or 
months or years, but by deeds of helpful- 
ness to those in need and of Christian kind- 
ness to all, 


Self-mastery is the highest demonstration 
of the reality of spiritual life. Onlv a di- 
vinely inbreathed spirit can control the 
passions of human. nature. 


The man who now and then “lets him- 
self go’ knows well which direction his 
unrestrained impulses will take. The road 
is broad and humanity crowds it. 
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Believe me, the world is a mirror—it re- 
flects back to you the face you present to it, 
and you get out of the world just what you 
put into it. If you do not sing out, can you 
get an echo? 


The true test of character is where what 
is borne or done must remain unknown, 
where the struggle must be begun and end- 
ed, and the fidelity be maintained, in the 
solitary heart.—Ephraim Feabody. 


It is a high, solemn, awful thought for 
every individua: man that his earthly in- 
fluence, which has had a commencement, 


will never through all ages, were he the 


very meanest of us, have an end.—Thomas 
Carlyle. 
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To have See a noble ancestry seems to 
many to be sufficient type of nobility, but 
to the ordinary, every-day man, honest up- 
rightness that goes its way day by day, 
harming none and helping all, is. better 
than title or decoration. 


We often pray as if the Lord were the 
main obstruction to our salvation. “Give us 
thy Spirit” is the burden of so many 
Christians, forgetting that. the Spirit is 
ever being offered without reserve. Better 
ask that we be made receptive. 


A psalm which cultivates the spirit of 
gratitude is a psalm which we ought often 
to read. lf we were more grateful, both our 
joy and our strength would be increased. 
Gratitude is born in hearts which take the 
time to count up past mercies. 


There is always a margin just outside— 
something that the wisest doesn’t know. 
Ignorance has its mission as well as Wis- 
dom. There are rounds upon the ladder on 


which our feet have never stood. These we. 


call ignorance. 


Wisdom is but a reaching 
upward, 
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“All Gaul is divided into three parts,” an 
old Roman once~-wrote. But he did not 
know. He had never been one of three 
speakers at an evening banquet, each of 
whom was to have a half-hour, and the 
first of whom spoke for an hour and a half. 
That man had all the’ gall in the world, 
and it was not divided. 


Companionship is the one thing in the 
world which is absolutely essential to hap- 
piness. The human heart needs fellowship 


more than anything else, fellowship which 


is elevated and enduring, stronger. 
purer than itself, and centered 
which death cannot change. All its springs 
are in God. Without him life is a failure 
and all beyond is a blank.—Henry Van Dyke. 
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oSk: Margaret’s 
College 


TORONTO 
for Girls amid 


A Collegiate School 
Exceptional Surroundings. 
13 fully employed Teachers of the Highest Standing in 


the Academic Department, 
3 of whom are European ‘Trained Teachers of Modern 
Languages, i 
Class-rooms built for the work ; 18 sound proof piano 
practice rooms, and a large hall for Lectures and Concerts, 


Record (1905 6)—14 at Universities ; 20 passed examin- 
ations in Musie of Toronto University, winning 1] Ist 
class Honors and 5 2nd class; 10 passed examinations of 
Toronto Conservatory, 3 ranking Ist in Honor List. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
\Late Principal Upper Canada College.) 


MRS, GEORGE DICKSON, Lady Principal 


PERFECT PROTECTION. 


There isa constantly increasing call 
for the Perfect Protection Policies 
issued by The Creat-West Life Assur- 
ance Company. 


Briefiy—the Pian provides that in the 
event of death within a_ specitied 
period, one-fourth of the premiums 
paid, or allthe premiums (as may be 
arranged) will be returned to tne 
beneficiary, in addition to the face 
value of the Policy. 


Personal rates and full information 
will be furnished on request. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


Courage, I dare say to you, and patience, 

No one ever carried Christ’s cross without 
eoming near to Christ himself, and 
where Christ is, the light is sure to break. 
No sacrifice you make, no service you rend- 
er, but is bringing you nearer to the heart 
of things, for the heart of the universe is 
love.—John Watson. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controiled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada, 


ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Address ‘‘The Lady Principal.” 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.D., President. 


Of these 9 are in residence, 
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St. Aindrew’s College Toronto. 


A PRESBYTERIAN RESIDENTIAL 
and Day School for Boys, 
HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modernin equip- 
ment and construction. I’wenty-four acres of playfield, 
SEPARATERESIDENCE for juniors. Eleven masters in 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College. 
Upper and Lower School. 
STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 
Autumn term commences Sept., lOth, 1908. 
Write for information, ete.. to 


Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A.,LL.D 
Principal. 
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Ask to see this new creation in Dress Goods. 
Combines durability of a Serge 
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Traveling 
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This is the Season for Recreation Trips. 
Take one of our little traveling Clocks along. 


Price Just $1. 


WANLESS & CO. 


Established 1840. 


168 Yonge Street. :-: TORONTO. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 
Letter I. 


Winnipeg, Wednesday, June 3, 1908. 
Dear Record, 


Here aga.n, for the third time in its his- 
tory, the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church in Canada is to meet this 
evening in this central city of the Domi- 
nion, about midway between Halifax and 
Vancouver. Twenty-one years ago, in 1887, 
the thirteenth General Assembly met here. 
It was followed ten years later, in 1897, by 
the twenty-third Assembly; and now after 
another eleven years by the thirty fourth. 

The changes in the West have been so 
great that they tempt reminiscence. Less 
than forty years ago the city was not. Old 
Fort Garry, a trading post of the Hudson 
Bay Co., with its few wooden buildings and 
their dwellers were the only break on the 
expanse of prairie. Only thirty-eight years 
have passed gince General Wolseley Jed 
hither his long and weary march by stream 
and portage, to quell the Red River rebel- 
lion. Near the same time, Mr. Sanford 
Flemming, now Sir Sanford, and his party 
crossed the Continent on a preliminary 
survey of the C.P.R. and pitched their tents 
here on Saturday night. 

Rev. George M. Grant of Halifax, the late 
Principal Grant of Kingston, was one of 
the party and we remember well his four 
lectures, “from ocean to ocean,” that he 
gave in Halifax on his return, and his word 
picture of reaching Fort Garry after night- 
fall, and looking out of the tent door the 
next morning and getting a first view of the 
prairie, the sea of green, stretching away 
to the horizon, flecked with its flowery 
foam. 

Even when the Assembly first Met here 
only twenty-one years ago, it was like Zoar 
of history, ‘but a little one,’ though near- 
ing twenty thousand. In its streets paving 
had but begun, and Manitoba mud, at once 
so clinging and affectionate and so treacher- 
ous, was everywhere. 

Apropos of the mud, it was current at 
the first Assembly that a weighty and digni- 
fied D.D. from the East, not aware of its 
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character, without his usual deliberation, 
suddenly measured his length in it. 

And we remember well at the second As- 
sembly, after a Summer shower, seeing an 
exquisitely dressed young lady tripping dan- 
tily along, and as she stepped off the side- 
walk at a crossing, her foot slipped and she 
fell full length forward, with arms extend- 
ed, into the soft, black, slippery, sticky 
Manitoba mud. 

But that same mud is fat and fertile, and 
Dr. Robertson’s prediction of a generation 
ago, considered fanciful then, that the time 
would come when the North-West would 
raise one hundred million bushels of wheat, 
bids fair to be more than realized this year, 
while a seven fold future yield is now sob- 
erly foretold. 

But to return to the city; ten years 
later, at the second Assembly, in 1897, 
it had grown to a city of 37,000 souls. Now 
three times that many have their homes in 
the cosy cottages and stately dwellings that 
line its far reaching streets and broad ave- 
nues; while its business blocks, hotels, 
apartment houses, churches, etc., rank with 
those of the world’s great cities. 

In a booklet gotten out to welcome the 
Assembly the commissioner’s are reminded 
that: — 

“You are in Winnipeg, the third city in 
the Dominion, the central city in Canada. 
Already from it radiate eighteen distinct 
lines of railway. Here is the largest grain 
market in the Empire, the second in the 
world. Here are the largest flower mills 
in the Empire, the second in the world.’”’ 

“These sidewalks run for 3847 miles, the 
streets for 291 miles. Thirty seven years 
ago there was but one school, to-day thirty 
school buildings with a school population 
of nearly 20,000, besides a Collegiate Ins- 
titute, six Colleges, and one University. 
These smoke stacks remind you that you 
are in the fourth manufacturing city in 
Canada; and rejoice that to-day in one 
hundred and fifteen churches the Gospel is 
proclaimed in this city.” 

Changes there are too in the church of 
the West. When the Assembly first met 
here in 1887, there was but one synod 
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west of the Lakes, now there are four; then 
but five presbyteries west of the Lakes, now 
twenty-six. Then our church had two hun- 
dred and seventy-four preaching places 
west of the Lakes, now one thousand five 
hundred and sixty-seven. 

All these changes are causes for thank- 
fulness and joy, but there is one change 
that has its note of sadness, the memory of 
faces and voices that are with us no more. 
In 1887, Dr. R. F. Burns was Moderator. Dr. 
James Robertson was in the beginning of 
his great work for the North West. Drs. 
Reid, Caven, King, MacVicar, Grant, Ward- 
en, were all there, and a number of others, 
since passed away. But the Church re- 
mains. They laboured and others have en- 
tered into their labors, and while there is 
the sorrow that comes when familiar faces 
and voices are no more, there is joy that the 
Lord is still in the midst of His Churc®, 
and that the work goes on, ever widening 
in its reach, as it seeks for Him universal] 
dominion. 

But I must not forget that these letters 
are not for history or sermonizing, but for 
telling about the Assembly, and that this, 
for introduction, is long enough. 

Yours, 
x 


Letter II. 
Winnipeg, Wednesday Evening. 
Dear Record:— 
The opening of Assembly has this evening 
come and gone in the usual way. And what 
is the usual way? A fair attendance of com- 


missioners, a crowded church, a good ser- - 


mon, the moderator’s valedictory, tne choice 
of his successor, the appointment of the 
hours of work for succeeding days, the bene- 
diction, the slow dispersion, mingled with 
glad greetings as old time friends forgather, 
the homeward way, the hospitable welcome, 
the ending of another day of life. 

All these features of an opening night 
were in evidence this evening. 

To begin with, there was a fair attend- 
ance of commissioners. The Assembly is 
made up as follows:—Each of the sixty-six 
presbyteries of the church, including Trini- 
dad and Honan, can appoint, each year, one 
for every six of its ministers, as a commis- 
sioner to Assembly, and an equal number 
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of elders. If a presbytery has, say, thirty- 
three ministers, it can appoint seven of 
them to go to Assembly, and seven elders. 
The total number of commissioners which 
the presbyteries of the church were entitled 
to appoint, this year, was two hundred and 
fifty-five ministers and two hundred and 
fifty-five elders. There are present one hun- 
dred and ninety-two ministers and one hun- 
dred and forty elders, a total of three hun- - 
dred and thirty-two. 

The good folk of Winnipeg were out in 
force. There is not a better church going 
city in Canada, or a people more interested 
in the work of the church. 

The sermon by the retiring moderator, 
Rev. R. Campbell, D.D., Montreal, was from 
a combination text. One part was John 18. 
37, 38. “To this end have I been born, and to 
this end am I come into the world, that I 
should bear witness unto the truth. Every 
one, that is of the truth \heareth 
my voice. Pilate saith unto him, ‘what is 
truth?’’’ The other part was Acts 1: 8. “But 
ye shall receive power when the Holy Ghost 
is come upon you and ye shall be my wit- 
nesses.” ‘the sermon was strong and soun’ 
and was heard with the closest attention 
throughout. 

The moderator then constituted the As- 
sembly, and briefly reviewed the work of 
the year, with its many tokens of progress. 

An impressive fact was that eighteen 
ministers of our church had passed away 
during the year, quite a number of them in 
a good old age, their life work well done. 
This roll call of the dead has its solemn 
lesson. Soon each of us in turn will be on 
it and most of us sooner than we think. 
May the time till it comes be well filled. 

There seemed to be but one mind as to 
who should be moderator for the ensuing 
year, for the only nomination and the un- 
animous choice was the strong and sunny 
Dr. Duval, for the past twenty years pastor in 
the church in which the Assembly is meeting, 
insuring that, so far as the Assembly reflects 
the chair, the tone and temper of the days 
to follow will not lack the amenities befit- 
ting a court of the church. 

One of the details of an opening night is 
that the retiring moderator lays on the 
table, replies to the loyal addresses which 
the previous Assembly sent to the King and 
the Governor General, and the Assembly in 
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due course will appoint another committee 
of phraseographic experts to say the same 
things over again in their best style this 
year. 

One cannot but sympathize with royalty 
and vice-royalty if the church courts of 
the Empire find it their duty every year 
to send a conventional, complimentary 
roll of parchment, telling them how great 
and good they are and how great and good 
we are, imposing upon them in turn the 
burden of a conventional complimentary re- 
ply. The custom is a survival, whether of 
the fittest, may be questioned, but it is only 
a trifle, and there is no gathering, industri- 
al or economic; social or fraternal, civil or 
military or ecclesiastical, that has fewer 
frills than the General Assembly. It is a 
time of close, earnest work, for the order of 
business which was one of the last items of 
this evening provides for morning, after- 
noon and evening sessions, while all the 
work of the various committees has to be 
sandwiched between. 

But the Assembly has closed and this let- 
ter must do likewise. 

Yours, etc. 


Letter III. 
Winnipeg, Thursday, June 4, 1908. 


Dear Record:— 

It is not merely a phylactory fringe when 
public gatherings in Church or State open 
with prayer. It is, for the most part, the 
recognition that God, great and good, is 
supreme, and that His guidance and ap- 
proval are of first importance. 

The devotional services that open each 
session of Assembly, and the prayer hour 
at the opening of the first business session, 
is token that the work is specially God’s 
work, and that the wisdom needed to guide 
it comes from Him. 

The first business of the first 
session is a kind oof stock taking, 
finding out how many ministers are to be 
added to the working force of the church, 
and how many to be taken from it. 

This subject of the supply of ministers 
is a vital one, for “whom shall we send 
and who will go for us,” is one of the most 
insistent and persistent questions facing the 
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church as she looks out upon the great 
home field and the greater foreign field, 
with their ever enlarging opportunities, and 
then looks regretfully at her limited force 
of laborers. 

The question is answered from several 
sources. It was answered the first thing 
this morning after the opening prayer hour, 
by the “here am I send me” of thirty-one 
men from other churches in Canada and 
the U. S. A., applying for admission to the 
ministry of our church, and the. first busi- 
ness of the Assembly was the hearing of 
these applications. 

All good men are thankfully welcomed, but 
at the same time the Assembly is very care- 
ful in making fullest inquiry into each case, 
and after hearing the applications, gave 
them, with all their accompanying docu- 
ments into the hands of a specially ap- 
pointed committee, to examine and report 
to a later session of the Assembly. 

All good men making application are 
pleased with this careful reception, for it is, 
in its measure, a guarantee that those re- 
ceived are worthy. 

Further answer to the great question 
came from different presbyteries asking 
leave to license men whose course of study 
had been shortened, but who for special rea- 
sons were deemed qualified for the work of 
the ministry. These too, there were only 
five of them, were referred to a special com- 
mittee to examine and report. 

And from still a third class came this 
morning, the “here am I’—from “minister 
evangelists,’ ten of them, who, having taken 
a prescribed course of study in Manitoba 
college, and having served in the home mis- 
sion field for a specified time, now make ap- 
plication to be received into the regular 
ministry of the church. 

Of course the main dependence of the 
church for workers must be the colleges, 
but if a sufficient number of good men come 
in year by year from other churches, in 
this or other lands, to fill the gaps made by 
age and death, the additions from the col- 
leges will be so many workers gained. 

Over against these additions was a re- 
minder that the term of service is at best 
but short, for there were applications from 
twenty-one ministers for leave to retire. 
These were mostly on account of age, one 
of them having reached eighty years, with 


forty-eight years of service in the church. 
A few had not reached the seventy, but 
failing health compelled. 

The retiring roll, as well as the death roll, 
has its reminder, viz., that life’s work should 
be done as we would like to look at it from 
the retiring line, if we get there. 

Another reminder is that the church at 
large has a duty to those who have spent 
their strength in her service. This duty is 
embodied in the Aged Minister’s Fund, 
which is worthy the cordial support of all, 
and which is not a charity.or a benevolence 
but a justice, as life was given to the work 
of the church, and life is not yet ended. 

But the Assembly has adjourned for lunch 
so farewell. 

Yours, etc. 


a 


Letter IV. 
Winnipeg, Thursday, p.m., 1908. 


Dear Record.— 

A pleasant interlude at the opening of this 
afternoon’s session was a welcome greeting 
from the city of Winnipeg and from the 
Methodist church. Kindly things were said 
and kindly things replied, and, at peace with 
itself and the world, the Assembly resumed 
its stock taking, and took up the fourth and 
chief source of supply for its ministry, the 
colleges. 

The subject filled the afternoon and the 
fragments left over may be twelve baskets 
and more, for the relation of Queen’s to the 
church has large possibilities of opinion. 

The colleges are like citadels at strategic 
points across the church, or, less militant, 
supply depots for the ministry. They used 
to begin at Halifax and end with Manitoba 
College, midway of the Continent. This 
year, a new one has been added from Van- 
couver, and, to the Assembly, reports were 
made from eastern coast and western, each 
near two thousand miles away, and from 
three between on the EHast—Montreal, 
Queen’s and Knox. The western gap is 
space as yet, but a college at Edmonton is 
in the air. 

The western infant has been duly named 
Westminster Hall, while the eastern, the 
oldest of them all, with its over four score 
well filled years, is still a nameless waif, 
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Known only as the Presbyterian College, 
Halifax; simply, ‘‘ssomebody’s bairn.’’ 

Good reports came from all the colleges, 
though uniformity of reckoning would be an 
improvement, for, while some report simply 
their actual students in Theology, others 
include Arts students at neighboring col- 
leges or universities that have the ministry 
in view. 

During the year just closed Halifax had in 
attendance thirty-six theological students,— 
Montreal, twenty-three,—Queens,  thirty- 
one,—Knox, fifty-seven,—and Manitoba, nine 
in the regular course, nine ministers and 
students of the independent Greek church, 
and twenty-five in the minister evangelist 
course. 

Of these there graduated for the work of 
the ministry, from Halifax, thirteen,— 
from Montreai, seven,—Queens, six,—Knox, 
twenty,—Manitoba, three regular and fifteen 
minister evangelist. 

The infant of the college family was too 
young to report, but its sponsors reported 
for it an enthusiastic welcome, and a com- 
fortable home provided by the people of 
Vancouver. It was duly named and the 
nomination confirmed of Rev. John Mackay, 
D.D., as principal. . 

Concerning this fourth source of supply 
of ministers the question is sometimes ask- 
ed,—why maintain all these colleges and 
establish new ones when one large central 
college could be better equipped and could 
teach all the students. 

Among the many answers given are 
three simpre facts, which anyone may verify. 

(1) The establishment of a college in any 
district or province always leads a number 
of young men to study for the ministry 
who would not otherwise do so. Probably 
one-half of those who have studied for the 
ministry in the Maritime Provinces would 
never have been led to do so if there had 
been no college there, and the loss to the 
church without these none can measure. 

(2) Much of what is given to the support 
of a college in the province or city where 
it is established, would not be given to col- 
lege or anything else outside, so that the 
burden upon the church for theological edu- 
cation would probably be as heavily felt if 
there were but one institution, while the re- 
turns to the church would be less by far. 

(3) Every college supplies the home mis- 
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sion fields of its own district, where in its 
absence there would be many more vacant 
Sabbaths and churches. The future minis- 
ters of the church are thus brought into 
closer sympathy and touch with the work 
of the church than they would otherwise 
be, and the largest results are in this way 
attained. 

Be it always remembered that the men 
who have borne a leading part in founding 
the colleges of our church have, as a rule, 
been men of deep piety and sound judg- 
ment, and have, as a rule, sacrificed more 
than any others to that end. The growing 
living church is the one that cares for its 
colleges and its missions, trains up of its 
membership and sends them out to win the 
world for Christ. 


Yours, ete. 
»@ 


Letter V. 


Winnipeg, Thursday Evening. 
Dear Record:— 

The attention that has all day centered on 
the workers, turned outward this evening 
to the work, the part of it that is nearest, 
our Home Mission field, the largest in the 
world, from Labrador to Yukon, and all 
between. 

What a panorama, five thousand miles in 
length;—with its lonely hamlets, its frontier 
settlements, its dwellers by forest and plain 
and mine and sea made glad by 
the coming of the messenger of 
peace: its myriads of home-seekers from 
other lands and of many tongues, 
welcomed with news of something 
better than even Canada can give, and of 
which many of them knew little before 
their coming here. 

This home mission evening cannot be 
summed up, a fact or two from 
it, in passing, must _ suffice. Taking 
first the Western Division, from Gaspe to 
the setting sun, there was raised last year 
for H. M. work, including what came from 
the E. D., $162,636, or $18,000 more than the 
previous year, while forty-seven new mis- 
sion fields were opened, each with from two 
to five preaching places. 

The Eastern Division has not the same 
opportunity for extension, but in caring for 
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missions in the Maritime Provinces, it is 
doing a good work for Canada, for from 
these provinces come some of the best ele- 
ments that people and hold and mold our 
West land for truth and righteousness. 

The speakers of this evening, after pre- 
sentation of the report, have been Dr. A. S. 
Grant and Dr. John Pringle, and the As- 
sembly is largely under the spell of the 
North-land, where multitudes seek for gold 
and the missionary seeks for men; where 
neither is daunted in his quest by hardship 
or danger, and where among both gold 
seekers and man seekers there is as large a 
percentage of strong, rugged manliness to 
the acre, as anywhere in the world. 

Drs. Grant and Pringle have been identi- 
fied with the Yukon since the early days of 
the gold rush, have been there longer than 
any other missionaries, and have probably 
done more than any other two men ever did 
to heal the bodies and bring new hope to 
the souls of the sick and sad and disap- 
pointed and disheartened, who had fallen by 
the way in the search for gold. 

Dr. Grant was trained for both medicine 
and the ministry, and has wrought along 
both lines. He founded the Good Samaritan 
Hospital in Dawson city and for years was 
pastor of St. Andrew’s church there. 

Dr. Pringle established the Presbyterian 
Hospital at Atlin, and was pastor for a 
time in Dawson, but much of his work has 
been on the trail, visiting camps, holding 
religious services with the men, sweetening 
and purifying the life of the wilderness, or 
finding, now here, now there, a miner dying 
in his lonely shack and carying him with 
his dog team many a mile to care and cure. 

Many an old timer remembers with gra- 
titude these two men, and many a mother 
far away has blessed them for news of her 
wandering boy. 

And there has been many another labor- 
er, less known, but as faithful and true, all 
along our Home Mission line, from farthest 
east to west, but for to-night we must bid 
the Yukon and the Assembly’s Home Mis- 
sion work farewell. 

Yours, etc. 
xX. 


No life is a failure which is lived for God, 
and all lives are failures which are lived for 


any other end.—F. W. Faber. 
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Letter VI. 


Winnipeg, Friday, June 5, 1908. 


Dear Record:— 


Varied have been the moods and subjects 
of to-day; light and shadow, sadness and 
cheer, thrilling address and dry statictic. The 
first greeting after the morning opening, was 
a telegram, telling the sudden death of Rev. 
Allan Findlay, D.D., superintendent of mis- 
sions in Northern Ontario. By request the 
venerable Principal McLaren led in prayer 
for the bereaved widow and family, to whom 
also a message of sympathy was sent by the 
Assembly. 

Then came consideration of the resigna- 
tion of this same Dr. McLaren, of the Prin- 
cipalship of Knox College, after some fifty- 
nine years in the ministry; and _ thirty- 
seven years of that time in connection with 
Knox College, as professor and principal. 
Now, on the sunny side of eighty, he asks 
to lay the burden down. 

All who know him, in church, college and 
Assembly work, and they are many, think 
with nothing but gratitude and love of the 
strong, calm, kindly, venerable man, and 
hope that for years yet he may be spared to 
the church on earth, his very presence a 
benediction. 

Following the resignation of an aged 
principal came the appointment of a youth- 
ful one, Rev. John Mackay, D.D., of Crescent 
St. Church, Montreal, to the pricipalship of 
the new college, Westminster Hall, in Van- 
couver. May he see four score and his col- 
lege a second Knox. 


The biggest, fullest, dryest, most inform- 
ing subject of the Assembly, twelve dozen 
packed pages of figures, nothing but figures, 
the Report on Statistics, was presented by 
Dr. Somerville. In so far as an- 
swers can be given in figures, one can read- 
ily find, in this marshalled host, an answer 
to almost every possible question that can 
be asked about any of the lines of work in 
any congregation or mission station 
throughout the whole church. 

Ministers and elders will get a copy of 
the Assembly minutes with this report and 
should study the part of it that tells of 
their own congregation, with a view to pro- 
fit. 
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The Report on Sunday Schools followed 
Statistics. It should have had a session to 
itself. How can ten packed pages be sum- 
med up in a letter. I will have to return 
to it some other time; merely noting here 
that the total number of Sabbath School 
reporting is 2919, of which 2578 are Presby- 
terian, a gain of 69, and 341 are Union 
Schools, a loss of a1; that the total enrol- 
ment is 23,011 officers and teachers, 194,334 
scholars, an increase in teachers of 512, and 
in scholars of 6,959; that the number of 
new communicants from the Sabbath 
Schools is 6,249, and the total giving of all 
the Sabbath Schools for all purposes is 
$162,531, a gain over previous year of $9,715. 

Following the Sabbath Schools came the 
S. S. Publications, which have had a good 
year and are each year gaining in favor, Dr. 
R. D. Fraser, reporting a circulation of all 
the different helps and periodicals amount- 
ing to a quarter of a million. These lesson 
helps are the best anywhere for the children 
of our church. 

All these subjects, with an address by 
Dr. Chapman, the evangelist, filled the 
morning and afternoon. Twice the time could 
have profitably been given to them, but 
prairie time is as inelastic as any other and 
all too soon the days’ sessions have come to 


a close. 
Yours, etc. 


X. 


Letter VII. 
Winnipeg, Friday Evening. 


Dear Record:— 

The Assembly each year faithfully “begins 
at Jerusalem,’ and then “to the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” Last evening it looked 
out upon the work in our own land. This 
evening it climbed higher and saw farther, 
to India, China and the Islands of the Sea. 

Those who read the REcorpd from 
month to month get practically all 
the facts and “(figures oof progress 
given to-night, but the inspiration 
of sympathetic numbers, the story of the 
men from the field, of what they have seen 
and heard, always makes the Assembly’s 
Foreign Mission night a thing to be remem- 
bered. 

A dead outline of this evening would be 
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on this wise:—Rev. W. A. J. Martin, Con- 
vener, W.D., presented the F. M. Report in 
a brief address, telling of the progress and 
opportunities in India, China and Formosa, 
and telling too that although more had been 
given for Foreign Missions than ever before, 
yet, so fast had Providence opened the 
doors, that the accounts of the year, W. D. 
had closed with a deficit of some ten thous- 
and dollars; Dr. E. D. Millar, Convener, 
E.D., moved the adoption of the Report in 
another address, telling of Trinidad, British 
Guiana, New Hebrides and Korea and having 
to tell too, for like cause, a like story of 
deficit, over twelve thousand dollars; Mr. 
James Rodger of Montreal, who has visited 
the mission field, both in Trinidad and China, 
seconded its adoption in still another address; 
Rev. W. H. Grant spoke of Honan; Rev. 
Duncan Macrae, of Korea, while Dr. R. P. 
Mackay told of his visit to the mission 
fields in India, China, Korea and Formosa. 
Such is the skeleton of the evening. 

But who can put into cold type the living 
thing that these evening hours became, as 
that skeleton, responsive to each succeeding 
speaker, became instinct with a life which 
throbbed deeper and stronger to the close. 

Foreign Mission night is one of the in- 
spiring treats of the Assembly. It is to be 
hoped that ministers and elders who were 
present will carry the inspiration away and 
translate it into action, so that this year 
will meet the demands of an enlarging work 
and banish the deficit to the land of 
forgetfulness. Much is expected along this 
line from the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment. 

Will each one please take heed that the 
above banishment of deficit does not take 
place till after payment. 


Yours, etc., 
xX. 


Letter VIII. 
Winnipeg, Saturday, June 6, 1908. 
Dear Record:— 

On Saturday, the Assembly sits in the 
morning only, but the short session had a 
big theme, Young People’s Societies. 

The importance to the church of the 
children and young people is being more 
fully realized. The great work of the 
church, where it is established, is to hold 
rather than to win, to hold its own and win 
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those beyond. The importance of doing this, 
and how best to do it, is receiving increased 
attention year by year. 

Rev. Dr. McTavish, Convener, presented 
the matter to the Assembly. The number 
of Societies reporting is 359, an increase of 
25. Of these 197 are guilds and 292 are 
Christian Endeavor. 

The aim is to interest young people in 
the work of the church, to train them for 
it; to make them acquainted, by means of 
study classes, with its history, its men, its 
missions. 

Missionary books are published, and 
articles in the church papers are prepared, 
expressly for them. The ReEcorpD has, each 
month, an article of this kind, prepared for 
the Committee, by some minister in our 
church. 

Some of those most deeply and actively 
interested, think there should be a specially 
appointed secretary who could give his whole 
time to promoting this work, while nearly 
all feel that it should receive increased at- 
tention. 

After discussing the matter, the Assembly 
appointed a Committee to consider ways 
and means for the furtherance of its best 
interests. 

Another important item of this morning 
was the appointment of a successor to Rev. 
Allan Findlay, as Superintendent of mis- 
sions in Northern Ontario. The unanimous 
and natural choice fell upon Rev. S. Childer- 
hose, of Parry Sound, who has already done 
much for Home Missions in that field. 

Then as a pleasing conclusion to the work 
of the week came a greeting, borne by Rev. 
Dr. Christie Brown, from our big sister to 
the South, the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. 
The speaker impressed its bigness for he 
said that through him the 9,000 ministers, 
the 36,000 ruling elders, the 11,000 churches 
with their membership of 1,300,000, sent lov- 
ing greetings to the Canadian Assembly. 

He reminded us too that we were not only 
one in Christ, but of the same church family, 
and of the same sturdy Scotch-Irish stock, 
and interested in the same great missionary 
problems at home and abroad. 

He told us also that they gave last year 
to Foreign Missions $1,300,000, to Home Mis- 
sions $1,462,000, to the colleges, $1,600,000 
and to all causes, including self support, 
about $22,500,000. 
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In happiest vein the Moderator gave him, 


to carry back the greetings of our church, 


smaller in volume, but no less cordial, and 
a pleasant morning session came to a close. 


Yours, etc. 
Dee 


Letter IX. 
Winnipeg, Saturday Night. 


Dear Record:— 

Nowhere is the Saturday half holiday 
more eagerly welcomed or more heartily en- 
joyed than by the Assembly, and the hos- 
pitable hosts usually have some _ special 
treat in store. Last year at Montreal it 
was ten mile trolly ride to the new Point- 
aux-Trembles Schools, and a meeting and 
greeting there that will not soon be forgot- 
ten. This year it was a pilgrimage -of four 
miles by car to historic Kildonan, the old- 
est Scotch settlement and the oldest Pres- 
byterian church in Manitoba, the former 
dating back to but a few years short of a 
century, the latter to a few years beyond 
the half century. 

The church at Kildonan is the Mecca of 
Western Presbyterianism. In its little churc4- 
yard lie the remains of the pioneer mission- 
ary Dr. Black, and of a later pioneer, Dr. 
James Robertson, one of the greatest home 
missionaries, with one of vhe greatest fields, 
in the history of the Christian church. 

Twenty-one years ago, the Assembly at 
its first meeting in Winnipeg made this 
pilgrimage, and again this afternoon. The 
beautiful day, the calm summer stillness, 
the simple service in the quaint little church, 
surrounded by its silent dead, were so simi- 
lar that one could scarce realize a gap of 
twenty-one years. 

But the visitors had changed. Few of the 
former time were here to-day and on these 
the years had left their mark. 

But the sweet hours pass like the bitter 
and all too soon the sun slant reminds us 
of return, and rested, calmed, with new pur- 
pose and uplift, the shadows find the pil- 
grims again in the big, busy city. 

One can understand better, after such a 
visit, the effect of a devout pilgrimage, when 
the pilgrim is led to realize that lesser 
things are left behind and, in the 
calm, as of a sacred presence, where the 
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dead seem to live again and speak to us, 
the unseen is near. 
Good night, good dreams. 


VOUrS Fete, 
x 


Lestter X. 
Winnipeg, Monday Morning, June 8, 1908. 


Dear Record.— , 

Yesterday was a pleasant Sabbath; plea- 
sant to the members of Assembly, for many 
of them had a Sunday rest and were “my 
hearers,” a privilege seldom enjoyed. They 
were perhaps learners as well, learning how 
other men preach, learning what it means 
to be in the pew, perhaps learning to sym- 
pathize. It was pleasant too for most of 
those who had to preach, for churches are 
usually well filled with attentive listeners 
at such a time. It was pleasant for the 
Winnipeg ministers for their places were 
filled; and pleasant to most of the Winni- 
peg congregations, for whether better or 
worse that the usual Sunday diet, a change, 
if fair to middling, is not distasteful. 

The Assembly sermons were preached in 
the morning by Principal Gordon, of Queens, 
a former pastor of that church, and in the 
evening by Rev. A. Macgillivray of Toronto, 

The Sabbath afternoon’s communion was 
observed as usual. 

Yours, etc., 


Letter XI. 


Winnipeg, Monday Evening. 
Dear Record:— 

Four leading subjects, with the smaller 
ones sandwiched between, filled the day and 
evening,—the A. and I. M. Fund,—the rela- 
tion of Queen’s University to the church,— 
the Report on Church Life and Work,—and — 
French Evangelization. 

It was a coincidence, in view of the histo- 
ry and progress of the Aged and Infirm Min- 
isters Fund during the past two decades, 
that at the first Assembly here twenty-one 
years ago, when the rules governing the 
two Funds, Hast and West, were unified, 


that Mr. J. K. Macdonald was ap- 
pointed Convener. He has given to it 
twenty-one years of earnest and _  suc- 


Continued on page 329. 


Our Foreign Missions 


CHINA ASSERTING HER PRERO- 
GATIVE, 


By our Missionary, REV. W. HARVEY 
F GRANT. 


By the rules of International Law the 
right is conceded to each nation of govern- 


ing its own people and its domestic affairs. 


according to its own laws. 

But in China the Romish hierarchy has 
for many years past assumed the position 
of disputing the right of the Chinese Go- 
vernment to exercise this power over Rom- 
ish converts, and the priests have been 
constantly interfering with Chinese officials 
exercising the duties of their office. 

There has always been on the part of the 
Church of Rome a desire to obtain from the 
Chinese Government, official rank for its 
priesthood; this meant power and influence 
among the people generally, but in the law- 
courts particularly, where they wished their 
power to be paramount. 

Finally, after years of effort, Rome, 
through the kind offices of the representa- 
tives of the French’ Government at Peking, 
succeeded in securing the coveted prize. On 
Mar. 15, 1899, under stress of compulsion 
by the French authorities, Imperial assent 
was given to the memorial of the Tsungli 
Yamen (Chinese Foreign Office) granting 
to the Romish priesthood the official rank 
they so eagerly sought, with its accompa- 
nying power. Since that time bishops have 
enjoyed the rank of a viceroy, and the 
humblest priest that of a prefect; and they 
have in the law-courts exercised respectiv- 
ely the privileges which properly belong 
to these Officials. 

Many members of the hierarchy have not 
been slow to presume upon the power thus 
placed at their command, and the Chinese 
have been treated to the sight of these Ita- 
lian, French, Portuguese and German 
priests, travelling in state in official sedan 
chairs, preceded by mounted outriders and 
official umbrellas, and followed by numer- 
ous retinues garbed in official uniform. 

In the proceedings of the law-courts they 
have also been much in evidence. It fre- 


quently even happened that the representa- 
tive of Rome held the highest official rank 
of anyone present and accordingly took 
precedence over the Chinese officials, occu- 
pying the highest seat in court and the fore- 
most place in any action taken. 

All this was most humiliating to the Chi- 
nese, but they could not in their weakness 
help themselves so long as French power 
supported Rome in its pretensions. 

The Chinese, with the intention of in some 
measure counterbalancing the power of 
Rome, voluntarily offered the same official 
rank to the Protestant missionaries; but in 
this hope they were disappointed, for the 
Protestant missionaries, in October 1899, 
unanimously refused to accept any official 
rank, holding that such is quite alien to the 
purposes for which they are in China and 
would be quite subversive of the highest in- 
terests of their Mission. 

Now, however, circumstances have alto- 
gether altered since France has annulled 
her Concordat with the Church of Rome 
and no longer poses as the champion of 
Rome in China. The latest papers from 
China (Ap. 24) bring us the news that thess 
prerogatives, wrested by the Church of Rome 
from China over nine years ago have been 
withdrawn, and that henceforth the priest- 
hood of Rome will again become ‘common 
men’, The ‘Waiwupw (Bureau of Foreign 
Affairs) has sent a circular to viceroys and 
governors throughout China stating that,— 

“In March 1899, the defunct Tsungli Ya- 
men made certain rules concerning the re- 
ception of Roman Catholic missionaries by 
viceroys, governors, taotais and other Chi- 
nese Officials, according to their respective 
rank and title. Consequently some mis- 
sionaries Went so far as to use Official se- 
dan-chairs, umbrellas &c., until the ignorant 
classes were led to believe that missionaries 
were the equals in rank of Chinese viceroys 
and governors. Thus it is necessary to 
abolish these rules to enable ordinary Chi- 
nese officials to receive missionaries public-~- 
ly as equals.” ‘ 

All lovers of freedom and right-thinking 
men will surely rejoice in seeing China thus 
asserting her legal righis. 
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The Honan Reports for the Past Year 


REPORT FOR CHANG-TE-HO FIELD. 


The year just closed may be regarded as 
one of great opportunity, varied experien- 
ces, and steadily continued service. 

The numbers reached in the Mice 
Chapel have been unusually large. 

The Preaching Chapel inside the meted 
city of Chang-te has been kept open unin- 
terruptedly, three or four addresses being 
given there every evening. Twenty-six per- 
sons have openly declared their faith in 
Christ and purpose to serve Him. It 
is confidently believed that many others 
will soon follow their example. 

The Boarding School has an attendance 
of fifty four and is over crowded. Twenty 
or thirty applications for admission have 
been refused for lack of accommodation. 
Teachers and pupils have worked faithfully. 
Several boys are doing high school work. 
Nine have been baptized and about the 
same number recorded this year. 

In the Girls’ Boarding School fifty eight 
pupils have been enrolled. Through illness, 
arrears in fees, marriage, and persecution, 
six of those enrolled have been prevented 
from attending and the year closes with an 
attendance of fifty two. Ten girls have 
been recorded and three baptized. 


Chinese services have been held in the 
church each Sabbath .These are attended 
largely by the patients and the Christians. 
The Lord’s Supper has been observed three 
times and participated in by Christians 
from near and far. The Chinese Christians 
meet at such times to confer regarding 
church affairs. 

A Sabbath School with an average at- 
tendance of about one hundred and forty 
has been regularly held under the super- 
intendency of Dr. Leslie, and in connection 
with it a bible class has been conducted by 
the missionary in charge. Daily worship 
with boys and girls in the schools, with 
Christian men and women also, as well as 
a weekly prayer meeting are held. The 
spiritual needs of all are in this way 
provided for. 


Field Work. 


Chang-te perfecture is divided  territor- 
ially into seven counties by the Chinese 
officials, and for missionary purposes into 
four districts. For the sake of clearness 
these seven county cities may be briefly 
glanced at. 

Lin Hsien—This city is situated among 
the mountains forty, miles west of Chang- 
te Fu. 

He Hsien—This is also a mountain city 
eighty miles north west of Chang-te Fu. 

Wu An—This city lies in a hilly region 
fifty miles north of the Fu centre. 


Lin Chang—lIs distant from Chang to 
thirty miles to the north east. 

Nei Huang—Lies to the south east of 
Chang-te city about forty miles distant 

T’ang Yin—This city is nearest to the 
Fu, being only fifteen miles to the south. 

An Yang—tThis is the name of the county 
of which Chang-te is the leading city, and 
it extends east, west, north and south of our 
mission centre for varying distances. 


To Mr. Griffith has been assigned work in 
the prefectural city of Chang-te and also 
Lin Hsien county; She Hsien and Wu An 
counties constitute Mr. Bruce’s field; Lin 
Chang county, part of An Yang, with the 
Department city of Tzu Chou, belong to Mr. 
Goforth; while to Dr. Mackenzie has been 
committed the Counties of Nei Huang and 
T’ang Yin, with part of An Yang. Occa- 
sional and more frequent visits have been 
paid to the leading Christian centres in all 
these districts during the year. 

Three pastors with Chinese helpers and 
other Christian workers have been permit- 
ted to sow the good seed of the Kingdom 
of God in villages, towns, cities and ham- 
lets, and the word sown will not return 
void. Covering such a large area many dif- 
ferent types of Chinese character have been 
encountered. 


The Christian workers too, present as va- 
ried types as are to be found among Chi- 
nese. and to this must be ascribed many 
of the strikingly varied details registered 
in the year’s work. For example.— 


In one district there is unusual readi- 
ness to hear the Gospel, while in another 
the church has been torn by dissension. 


Here the church is like one large family, 
thoughtful for each other, with its members 
going to fairs and theatricals to preach to 
the heathen. there it is composed of a num- 
ber of parties. having conflicting interests 
and marked by little or no devotion to the 
work of evangelization. 


Spiritual life and activity is the order of 
the day in this village, paralysis and stag- 
nation are the rule in that. 

The pastor’s heart is strengthened by 
what he meets in one little church, he is 
always thankful if he has no fresh difficulty 
or complaint in the next. 


He has the joy of recording men and wo- 
men at every visit paid to this. section, 
and in that the Christian community has 
not added one annually to its catechume- 
nate in six years. 

The people are here flocking to get their 
share of God’s good gifts, and there they 
turn away indifferent to their own best in- 
terests and the Saviour’s promises. 


Notwithstanding this the encouraging 
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dominates all the reports. The facts are 
Such as to warrant healthy optimism, and 
impart hope to the labourer’s heart. 


Facts and Figures. 


A request came recently from a village 
in the She Hsien County asking for a tea- 
cher, as forty men there were ready to 
learn the truth, A Mr. Sun in the same 
county has undertaken the full support of 
a preacher. Now the same man has _ so 
arranged his business that he can give fif- 
teen days to preach in each month. 


At Kwan T’ai the Sun family have fitted 
up a place to be used as a chapel. In Lin 
Chang has set apart a fine room as a preach- 
ing hall and promises to give a larger room 
when needed. 

An ex-mandarin’s son has decided to be- 
come a Christian, influenced mainly by the 
fact that the missionaries returned to Ho- 
nan after all they had suffered in 1900. 

A noted Buddhist leader in the T’su Chou 
county yamen, who has been enquiring for 
years, has now declared himself on Christ’s 
side, His eonversion will influence others. 

The Shii Yeh district has added 85 names 
to the catechumenate roll this year. 

In Chang T’sun Mrs. Hu, one of the bit- 
terest foes of Christ in that region, was 
lately received into the church on profes- 
sion of her faith in Christ in baptism. 

Seven places of worship in new centres 
and two in old have*been opened in 1907. 

Fourteen preachers have contributed 
more than enough to support one other 
preacher for a year, and the contributions 
are increasing over the whole field. 


Health. 


The year has been an exceptionally ac- 
vere one on the health of some of our 
workers. Mr. Bruce was compelledto re- 
turn to Canada in the Spring on account of 
ill health. Late reports assure us of his 
gradual recovery and permit us to hope 
that ere long h may be enabled to resume 
his much loved work in Honan. 


Through the continued illness of two of 
their children Dr. and Mrs. Leslie were re- 
luctantly led to go to Canada in October, 
in their case too we rejoice that the change 
has been attended with the best results, and 
the Dr. is again at work in Chang-te Fu. 


Some of the childyen in other families 
also suffered from illness. As the year 
closes we have cause for gratitude to God 
that all our workers are able to attend to 
their duties. 

Change. 

On the departure of Dr. and Mrs. Leslie 
we were permitted to welcome Dr. and Mrs. 
Scott from Huai Ch’ing for a time to Chang 
te. Their presence with us has done much 
to brighten our lives and encourage in ser- 
vice. 
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Studies. 


Mr. and Mrs. Eadie, Miss Thomson, with 
Dr. and Mrs. Scott have been most assidu- 
ous in their application to study of Chinese 
with gratifying results. 


Women‘s Work. 


Morning prayers have been held regularly 
with the women in the compound, Luke and 
acts being studied and ist. Corinthians 
read through. The weekly prayer meeting 
has been well attended by local Christians 
and in Spring and Summer seasons by many 
of the patients. Fifty women attended the 
Station class held in March. 

New and old workers took part in the 
work at Hsun Hsien fair which was as 
full of hope and encouragement as in form- 
er years. Two new additional workers vo- 
lunteered their services without remunera- 
tion. 


Miss McIntosh and the Bible women- have 
visited Lin Hsien, Chang T’sun, Hui Lung, 
T’ang Yin and Ho Pei. At Chang T’sun a 
notorious gambler and card player was con- 
verted during the visit. Her days were 
spent in studying and night after night she 
might be seen with two or three of her 
daughters-in-law eagerly listening to the 
Gospel story. 

Mrs. McClure’s presence and the valuable 
assistance which she rendered at the large 
and growing class at Chang T’sun were 
much appreciated. 

A pleasing feature of the work this year 
was the readiness with which some of the 
Christian women in the city and near vil- 
lages took advantage of the numerous fairs, 
theatres, and special days of worship in the 
temples, to testify for Jesus Christ. On 
Christmas day, too, a number of them divid- 
ing themselves into two bands, went into 
the city to sound forth the message of Peace 
through the advent of the Christmas child. 

In November Mrs. Chang, our first Bible 
woman, aiter a lingering illness passed 
quietly and peacefully away. During the 
five years she was in the Mission employ 
she rendered faithful and efficient service. 
Her bright face and cheery ways are much 
missed by us all. Mrs. Tsung continues to 
show herself worthy of trust. 

Mrs. Goforth has visited the out-stations 
of Feng Cheng, Shih Kuan, Tzu Chow and 
Lin Chang, the two. places last mentioned 
three times. The number of women learn- 
ing to read is steadily increasing, this being 
specially true of Lin Chang and Shih 
Kuang. 

In Lin Chang there is a most interesting 
case of a family of twenty five members 
being won to Christ. Hight of these have 
be enrecorded and one gives promises of great 
future usefulness. Several instances of de- 
markable conversion have occurred and 
the evidence given bv some of these of 


- growth in likeness to Jesus Christ is fitted 
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to gladden and strengthen the hearts of 
those who knew what they were as heathen. 


Women’s Medical Work. 


The order of work has not varied mater- 
ially from that of former years. In the se- 
cond month of the Chinese year a new ap- 
prentice, Mrs. Liu, was taken on. Defective 
vision impairs her usefulness to some extent 
but a warm evangelistic spirit and a happy 
temperament stand to her credit and make 
her influence valuable in the hospital. 

The dispensary closed for a month at the 
busiest season of the year to permit of at- 
tendance at the Centenary Conference in 
Shanghai. During this time women were 
received in the dispensary for men and the 
hospital wards were filled to overflowing. 

The lack was felt this year of an addi- 
tional assistant in order to make the most 
of the tremendous opportunity for preaching 
and teaching provided by chapel and wards. 

Valuable assistance in the instruction of 
patients was given by Mrs. Leslie, Mrs Mc- 
Kenzie and Mrs. Griffith. 

Four women were recorded as catechu- 
mens. 

No satisfactory solution of the problem 
of following up patients after their return 
home has yet taken shape. The waste from 
this leakage should receive serious 
thought. 


our 


Men’s Hospital. 


“Opportunity” written in capital letters 
is the one word which characterises the me- 
dical work during the past year. The 
wards have always been well filled while 
for long periods they were crowded — far 
beyond their natural capacity, and patients 
had to be hurried away before they were 
properly convalescent, and the average 
was much beyond anything we have ever 
had before, reaching nearly one hundred 
treatments per day. 

Our subscription has not had very heavy 
demands made upon it during the year but 
nevertheless grateful patients have given 
gifts which meant a great deal to them, 
mingled with a real gratitude both to God 
and man. 

The closing of the hospital consequent 
upon the removal of the doctor for any 
other demands emphasises the undesirabi- 
lity of keeping working with a staff of the 
irreducible minimun as now exists in our 
mission. These things ought not so to be, 
and we hope that provision will soon be 
made in our mission so that work at all 
our hospitals may be carried on year by 
year and without interruption. ; 

Number of patients treated during 


nine (montha ewe whew tere sewiewe 
Total number of treatments during 

HineiwMonths, wsiiasce. Havens peewee 
Receipts from Chinese patients, 

gifts, sales, fees cash 120,000 or .. $ 73 00 
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REPORT FOR WEI HWEI FU FIELD. 


In a review of last year’s work three 
events stand out prominently; the appeals 
for assistance from other fields, the berea- 
vement and illness we have suffered from, 
and the visit of Dr. Mackay. Mr. and Mrs. 
Grant left on furlough in May; Mr. and Mrs. 
Lochead went to Japan in August to carry 
on work among the Chinese students in 
Tokyo; Mr. Clark was absent in the pro- 
vince of Kiang Su for most of April and 
May distributing famine relief. 


In September, for the first time since 
1902, the mission suffered bereavement, by 
the death of Mrs Clark. 


In May, Dr. MacKay arrived at this sta- 
tion, and after spending some time here 
went to the coast, returning in September 
for a complete tour of the field. At its con- 
clusion, for the first time in our mission, 
the Christians of all our fields gathered to- 
gether to discuss questions relating to their 
life and work. 


The Evangelistic work, has been carried 
on so far as possible with our limited 
staff. Mr. and Mrs. Grant were able to de- 
vote the first four months of the year to 
touring in the country. 


With this exception all the evangelistie 
work of this station carried on in an area 
comprising nine counties, with a popula- 
tion of two millions of people devolved upon 
one person, Mr. Mitchell, who had, as assis- 
tants, only seven native workers. 

On account of the increasing number of 
patients in the Hospital the chapel services 
have been largely attended, making a larger 
building a necessity of the immediate future. 
On three nights of the week services were 
held in the rented street. chapel in the city 
With an average attendance of about thirty. 

Two classes were held for the instruction 
of Christians. The first, of nine days’ du- 
ration, was in February, during the holiday 
season of the Chinese New Year. The ge- 
cond, which is the future Theological Col- 
lege of Honan in embryo, lasted for a pe- 
riod of six weeks. The native helpers and 
preachers of the three stations followed a. 
regular course of study conducted by three 
members of the foreign staff, with set exa- 
minations at the end of the term. 

The Christians for the support of the 
year’s work have contributed about forty 
dollars. To put this,in terms of Canadian 
currency is to misrepresent the actual va- 
lue of this in China, where a day’s work 
brings 100 cash, which is six cents. On 
the whole, one cash equals in purchasing 
value one cent at home, and to the Chinese: 
this contribution really equals what $622.51 
would be to us. The number of baptisms. 
for the year is eighteen, and of catechumens: 
added twenty-six, making a church mem- 
bership in all of seventy-seven baptized and! 
ninety-two recorded. 
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The School Work has made advance over 
that of last year both by the addition of 
new buildings and increased attendance. 
For the first time the girls have had to 
write at examination, and have acquited 
themselves well. 


The new secondary school was opened in 
October. It is to carry to a more advanced 
stage the course of the primary schools. 
The subjects taught are Scripture, Arith- 
metic, Geography, Geology, Zoology, Phy- 
siology, Chinese Literature and English. 
Some of these subjects are taught by the 
missionary in charge, some by Mr. Djang, 
who after completing the Changte school 
course studied for two years in the Ameri- 
can Presb. School in Pexing. 


The school opened with an enrollment of 
about forty; two thirds of whom are Christ- 
ians. There is a residence for Christian 
Students, who also have free tuition. The 
classes in English have a special fee. 


Hospital and Dispensary, 


The Medical Work has gone on much as 
usual. While the great majority of cases 
from year to year are the same yet with 
changing conditions we begin to get quite 
up te date cases, for example;— 

An over zealous touter for a Chinese inn, 
attempting to board a moving train to seek 
customers, was thrown under the wheels and 
had his arm so mangled that it had to be 
amputated above the elbow. 


Another poor fellow in going from car to 
car was thrown to the track and had his 
leg carfully crushed. None but Chinese 
were near at the time and the unfortunate 
young fellow was left lying on the side of 
the track in the cold of early morning until 
the train was unloaded when he was car- 
ried to the hospital, but of course it was 
too late to save his life. 

A poor little waif, ten years old, picking 
up stray bits of coal was run over by a car 
and had to have his arm amputated at the 
shoulder. His is one of the many examples 
of the wonderful vitality of these people. 
The next day after the operation he was 
found sitting up in his bed eating his bowl 
of food, and in about three days he was 
running about the hospital yard. He made 
a rapid recovery. Having no home to go 
to he has been admitted to school here. 

A woman from the country sought cure 
for a sore in her body as large as a man’s 
hand and covered with thick skin giving 
out foul matter from so many openings as 
to suggest to the Chinese the name of Wasp’s 
nest sore, and which they consider in- 
curable. The whole mass was cut away and 
new skin grafted in. Time fails to tell of 
many such cases cured which command the 
gratitude and affection of this diseased, suf- 
fering people. 
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A half hour in the morning for devotion 
and instruction in Christian truth had been 
kept up during the year, for most of the 
time led by the physician in charge and 
during the rest of it by the Chinese medi- 
cal assistants. 

Daily, before the dispensary opens, and 
while the patients are being treated, the 
Gospel is preached to them by a _ foreign 
pastor when there is one at the station and 
by our Chinese preachers and helpers. The 
two who have given most time to this 
work during the year were supported entir- 
ely by contributions from Chinese Christ- 
ians. The interest shown by the patients in 
the preaching of the Gospel has never been 
better, and numbers have professed faith in 
the Saviour. 

The two senior medical assistants have 
continued to render faithful and satisfac- 
tory service and we are grateful for their 
help. 

Help Given Outside. 


The help given by this station to work 
outside our province calls for a word of ex- 
planation. In the Fall of 1906 a large part 
of the province of Chiang Su was inundated 
by severe floods, which destroyed standing 
crops, swept away houses and eaused a 
great loss of life. In the interval before 
the harvest of the following Summer fa- 
mine made its appearance. The pressure 
of the work of _ relief to fa- 
mine sufferers upon the men in the field was 
so great that they sent us an urgent ap- 
;peal for assisance. Mr. Clark volunteered 
for the work and was absent from the sta- 
tion for the greater part of April and May. 
We, as a mission, and he in particular, had 
the satisfaction of knowing that his work 
saved the lives of hundreds from death by 
starvation, and of thousands from suffering. 


The other appeal came from Mr. Jno. R. 
Mott for assistance among the Chinese stu- 
dents in Japan. The situation there is that 
thousands of the most enterprising and in- 
telligent young men of China are flocking 
to the Imperial University in Tokyo, as in 
the days of the Renaiscance the students of 
Europe flocked to Florence, Fifteen thou- 
sand is the estimated number of those at- 
tending. They are the coming leaders in 
the new China, and the opportunity was 
such that missions, themselves short-hand- 
ed, sent of their number to this work. Mr. 
Lochead was apopinted by Presbytery, and 
in August he and Mrs. Lochead left for this 
work. - 

Work Among Women. 


The work among the women has been full 
of encouragment. Mrs -Mitchell spent thir- 
ty-two days in evangelistic work in the 
country. Miss McIntosh made eight tours 
to outside points. There is an increasing 
number of women among the patients com- 
ing to the hospital. Mrs. McClure has de- 
voted herself to these, receiving and teach- 
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ing them in her own home and in the hos- 
kpital wards. 


Our ladies report that there is an in- 
crease of anti-footbinding sentiment. There 
are at least two leading familics in the city 
who have unbound the feet of their daugh- 
ters. Everywhere our ladies meet with re- 
quests for literature on this subject. 


They also report that they are increasing- 
ly meeting with cases where women would 
make an open profession of the Christian 
Religion if they were not opposed by their 
family. 


Before we condemn them for lack of 
courage, let us endeavor to appreciate their 
circumstances. In China the family bond 
is very strong, and it is very difficult for 
one member of a family to act independ- 
ently of all the others. The family is wider 
than with us. When ason marries, he 
does not set up a home for himself, but 
brings his bride to his father’s house. 


The mother is mistress of the daughter- 
in-law, the son is under the authority of the 
father, and it is no uncommon thing for a 
full-grown man to be flogged by his father. 
A wife or any younger member of the family 
who docs anything so radical as accept a 
new religion without the consent of the 
others, not only breaks with all the family 
traditions, but also is regarded as unfaith- 
ful to the ancestors. 


In case of persecution there is no redress. 
Within the home the authority of the fa- 
ther is absolute and no outsider can inter- 
fere. A son who becomes a Christian runs 
the risk of being beaten and disowned: a 
daughter, of being put on the street. 

A few years ago a young man became a 
Christian. His father thereupon bound him 
to a tree in the courtyard of their home in 
the presence of a number of spectators, and 
fastened a burning incense-stick to his bare 
shoulder. The young man endured it pa- 
tiently until released by his grandfather, 
who could do so by virtue of his having the 
authority over the father that the latter had 
over the son. 

When therefore, the present suspicion and 
hostility on the part of the people as a 
whole has been overcome, and they have 
been won over to tolerate, even if they do 
not accept, Christianity, many will be found 
waiting for the opportunity to espouse 
openly what they now follow in secret. 

As one illustration of the bondage of.wo- 
men to their idolatrous religion, we cite an 
incident that occurred last summer in the 
immediate neighborhood of our compound. 
Last Spring was very dry, and to secure 
rain the people resorted to special offerings 
and services to propitiate the gods. 

On one occasion the women from a num- 
ber of villages went in procession to the 
city god to prostrate themselves’ before 
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him, dragging behind them on the way 
thither, iron chains suspended from their 
necks. 


When the showers still: did not come, all 
the widows who had no sons, to the num- 
ber of one hundred or so, gathered together 
and went to pray to him, When even this 
did not arouse his compassion, as the most 
pitful of all appeals,¢the homes whose 
only child was a girl, sent her. A company 
of about twenty in all were gathered in this 
way. 

A forward step in women’s work has been 
taken by the opening of quarters within the 
city, in order to bring the Gospel within 
closer range of the women than its possible 
from the compound. A Christian Woman 
was put in charge of the place, and Miss 
Mcintosh gave about three days a week to 
this work. Since its inception, hundreds, 
of women and girls have made visits and 
have heard the Gospel, and a number be- 
longing to official families have been reach- 
ed. 


Two Special Events. 


Before closing this report, some mention 
mst be made of two events that will al- 
ways be associated in the minds of many 
of us with the past year, and which lend a 
peculiar sacredness to it. Mention has al- 
ready been made of the death of Mrs. Clark. 
She arrived in China only last February. 

From the first, her gentleness and sweet- 
ness of disposition endeared her to the 
hearts of fellow-missionaries. The sum- 
mer was an unusually trying one, and in 
August Mrs. Clark was taken ill, and gra- 
dually got worse. Early on Saturday mor- 
ning, the twenty-first of September, she 
passed away. On Monday morning she was 
laid to rest beneath the cedars in the little 
cemetery. The last to join us, she was the 
first to leave us. 


Hi 

The little plot of ground is now doubly 
sacred, for there also rests all that is mor- 
tal of Thomas Craigie Hood, another young 
servant of fragrant memory whose work 
was laid down wuere it had apparently only 
begun. 

The Conference of Nov. 13-17 will pass 
into the history of our mission as making 
a new stage in advance. This late date was 
set to allow time for Dr. MacKay to com- 
plete his tour of the field. For the first 
time in the history of the mission, the 
Christians of all the field has an opportuni- 
ty of coming together at one time, and some 


four hundred in all, men and women, as- 
sembled. 
The questions discussed were the  pro- 


blems arising from the establishing a new 
Church here, The speakers were both Chi- 
nese and Foreigners. Here are some of the 
subjects: ‘Personal Work,” ‘Practical Me- 
thods of spending the Sabbath,’ ‘Church 
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Organization,” “Christian Giving,” ‘“‘The Fa- 
mily and the Church.” 

lt was a sign of the new day dawning in 
China when before a large assembly of Chi- 
nese, chiefly men, one of their own number 
pleaded for the instruction of wife and 
daughters and the observance of family re- 
liglon. 

All our field was represented at Conference. 
They go back to their homes, scattered here 
and there in the country, many of them the 
only Christian in their village, but they go 
back with a wider outlook, a new assurance, 
a stronger faith. 

For the first time they have seen their 
strength, and now each one knows that 
though he is isolated from personal contact 
with other Christians by the heathen 
around him, yet that the others, scattered 
throughout the three prefectures of Chang 
te Wei hui, and Hwai Ching, are bound to 
him by a common sympathy, aim and fel- 
lswship, and that he and they are members 
of a movement which, as yet small, is in- 
evitably bound to widen by assimilating to 
itself the now hostile elements, until it un- 
ites all into one body of believers in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. 


REPGRT FOR HWAIKING FU FIELD. 


Hwaiking Fu lies somewhat off the beat- 
en track and can only be reached after a 
four hour’s cart ride from the nearest rail- 
way station. Twenty miles to the South 
lies the great Yellow River which has gain- 
ed for itself the name of “‘China’s Sorrow” 
because of its frequent overflow. To the 
north of us, ten miles or thereabouts, may 
be seen a range of mountains almost bare 
of vegetation and utterly devoid of the re- 
freshing springs we always associate with 
mountains in Canada, 

And yet through these mountains wind 
two important little rivers which are care- 
fully divided into twenty irrigating streams 
and so spread over the exceeding fertile 
plain which supports a dense population 
and comprises the major part of what we 
term Hwaiking Fu. At this centre four fa- 
milie. are permanently settled and Dr. and 
Mrs. Scott during the period of language 
study. 


Rev. J. A. Slimmon reports. 


That at Hsiu Wu Hsien work has been 
steadily carried on. Encouraging open-air 
meetings have been held in which the 
‘young Christians freely took part. These 
meetings were opened with prayer, and lar- 
ge crowds were gathered by the singing of 
hymns. Earnest attention was given to the 
preaching by men who were known to be 
natives of the place, and the preachers 
gave evidence of having got a good hold on 
the principle of salvation through faith. 
They made good use of the parables and 
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miracles which they had been grounded in 
at classes held during the year. 


An interesting proof of how the seed may 
lie in the soil a long time waiting condi- 
tions favourable for development may be 
found in the case of a village schoolmaster 
who had bought a Scripture portion ten 
years ago. Having his attention brought 
to it by our teaching he studied the book 
and then came to us for further instruction. 
He has not yet been recorded although he 
has made request for examination. Expe- 
rience has shown that more harm is done 
by receiving converts too soon than by 
Keeping them waiting until they have shown 
real signs of spiritual life. 

Besides the work done by the two native 
preachers who assist me, I was able to pay 
five visits to the field under my care. Sta- 
tion class was held for eight days at Hsiu 
Wu Hsien attended by an average of twelve 
members. Three communion services were 
held at which eleven persons were baptised 
and twelve recorded. The books _ sold 
amounted to seventeen dollars (25,858 cash.) 


Rev. G. M. Ross reports. 


Brightening prospects for his section of 
the field. More caution than ever has been 
exercised in examining candidates for re- 
cording or for baptism—dquality and not 
quantity has been particularly aimed at. 
This year five have been baptized and nine 
recorded. New and convenient premises 
have been rented at Ch’iao Miao and servi- 
ces have been fairly regularly attended. A 
school of considerable size will be started 
at the beginning of the Chinese New Year if 
a Suitable teacher can be found. 

During the year Mr. Ross was able to 
spend fifty days in touring towards the East 
of Hwaiking. In the Spring he was privil- 
eged to take part in famine relief work in 
the province of Kiang Su where he labour- 
ed for forty-five days. This work of relief 
‘is one of the most difficult kinds of work 
one can be engaged in and is also fraught 
with great dangers to the health of those 
undertaking it. 


Rev. J. A. Mowatt reports;— 


That during the year his field has been 
regularly worked by Chinese helpers, and 
three trips taken by himself. In these tours 
the field was: marked out for a more com- 
plete occupation later on. In one trip 
among the mountains a number of rather 
peculiar experiences were passed through. 
After a tramp of twenty-four miles across 
mountains the preaching party arrived 
about six o’clock at a large town at the 
time apparently entirely given up to some 
idol processions. The helper who went on 
ahead to seek an inn had unfortunately for- 
gotten to leave his bunch of tracts with us. 

As soon as these were spied it was an im- 
possibility to get anyone to harbour us for 
the night. One of our carriers refused to 
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go another step so nothing remained for us 
to do but to divide up the books and bound- 
les and carry them ourselves to another 
place six miles away in the mountains. Af- 
ter missing our way several times in the 
darkness we at last found a welcome in the 
home of a Christian. 


During the year a number have been re- 
corded anda few baptized. The work is 
new as yet and the results are in the future. 
During the year the book-sales amounted 
to twelve dollars and eighty-seven 
cents (19,845 cash). Mr. Mowatt has now 
completed his third year course of study in 
the language. 


Rev. James Menzies, M. D. reports. 


That the hospital and dispensary have 
been open all the year for male and female 
patients and this year has been our best so 
far. In the dispensary there were 5,063 new 
patients treated and 14,141 return patients, 
a total of 19,204 treatments. Of the total 
107 operations, 50 were on the eye; 16 hare- 
lip and 41 of other kinds. 

A two-roomed building for opium refuge 
work was erected but only a very few pa- 
tients applied. The laws against opium- 
using are, so far as Hwaiking Fu is con- 
cerned, a dead letter. Patients contributed 
$26.50 and from the sale of medicine $10.20 
was received, 


Evangelistic work among the patients has 
been encouraging this year. Books to the 
amount of $9.92 have been sold and of the 
patients who were with us for some time 
fourteen were recorded, of whom ten were 
men and four women. 

Two new branches of work were taken up 
this year, viz. Boys’ School and Sunday 
School, for which Dr. Menzies reports. Our 
Boys’ School with thirteen pupils, now clos- 
es its first year. Having no school build- 
ing we squeezed in between the Women’s 
Hospital and the enquirers’ rooms, upset- 
ting both considerably. Misunderstandings, 
riots, and troubles generally characterized 
the first few weeks, and one or two boys 
were invited to seek some more congenial 
sphere and another did so on his own ini- 
tiative. 


Mr. Ch’ai has proved an earnest, faithful 
teacher and has won the respect and love 
of his pupils, all of whom have completed 
the work prescribed by the curriculum. 

When the school was opened several boys 
whose parents were not yet church-mem- 
bers were admitted. This, it was feared by 
some, would injure the school but, we are 
glad to report, at the end of the year all the 
boys are Christian, one has been baptized 
and the other twelve recorded as catechu- 
mens and all but one (an opium-smoker) 
are believers. How shall we praise the 
Lord for his goodness. 


The Sunday School was opened in June 
with seven classes, four taught by Chinese 
and three by foreigners. John’s Gospel was 
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studied consecutively. Regular attendance 
and eager attention generally characterized 
the work of the school. The average at- 
tendance was seventy five, while the high- 
est attendance was ninety-two. 


Work Among Women. 


Work among women has been carried on 
with vigour and success. The married la- 
dies divided the work up among themselves 
and so were able to carry on work at the 
station and to some extent outside, In the 
Hospital work Mrs. Menzies has been ably 
helped by Mrs. Wang who is a member of 
Changte Station. Results have been al- 
ready seen in that four of the patients have 
been recorded. Many more have been 
taught to sing hymns and have learnt por- 
tions of Scripture so that no tabulated re- 
sults can in any way reveal the good done. 

A host of callers has been received, many 
of whom have become earnest enquirers. 
Mrs. Ross was able to visit regularly one 
of the villages near at hand where services 
were held. As many as forty often came 
to these meetings and although Chiense 
womer as a class are extremely illiterate ~ 
yet notable progrees in knowledge of tha 
truth was observable. In the prayer-meet- 
ings more systematic study has been engag- 
ed in than heretofore. While the number 
recorded is not large yet what has been 
done fills us with great expectancy for the 
future, 


Street Chapel 


The  street-chapel has been kept going 
during the day as well as night. The three 
foreign pastors taking it up in turn. Very 
frequently we have had scholars in atten- 
dance at the meetings and many opportuni- 
ties have been given to discuss the Truth 
with them. Of late Li Ming has been sleep- 
ing on the premises and is thus able to give 
his entire time to that work. 


Dr. and Mrs. Scott have done what they 
could in the general work of the station apart * 
from the study of the language. For 
a month’s time Drs. Scott and McMurtry 
took over the Hospital and Dispensary 
work, during the absence of Dr. Menzies at 
the Shanghai Centenial Conference. 


To sum up we must confess the year has 
been one of real testing to us. Hach mem- 
ber has had his own peculiar time of test- 
ing. We have had all to pass through the 
fire but we wish to acknowledge God’s 
goodness to us. Though some have had to 
pass through the very valley of shadow yet 
we have come through with nothing but 
praise and thanksgiving to Him who has 
led the way. 


Liberal theology, so far as we have been 
able to understand it, is an effort to reach 
heaven by some other route than the ten 
Commandments. 
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A TOUR IN NORTH HONAN. 
LETTER FROM Rey. GILLIES EADIE. 


Changteho, North China. 
April 21st, 1908. 


I have recently returned from a two 
weeks tour in the Wu An and She Hsien 
districts, covering practically the same 
ground as I did last year with Mr. Goforth. 

This year Mr. Goforth is up in Manchu- 

ria where he is being richly blessed in lead- 
ing a revival amongst the churches there. 
On this account he was not able to visit the 
above mentioned district. He arranged 
with Rev. Mr. Slimmon of Hwai Ch’ing to 
do this work in his stead and I was invited 
to accompany him. 
_. We left here early in the morning and 
took the train north to Tsi Chou, thirty 
five miles distant, and thence travelled by 
cart to P’eng Cheng some thirteen or four- 
teen miles farther. 

As we left home the day promised fair, 
but when we reached the end of our Rail- 
way journey we were met by a North wind, 
cold and dust laden. 

There were two animals hitched tandem 
to our cart, and the foremost one decided it 
was not a fit day for man or beast to be 
out. 

With great difficulty we persuaded him to 
the contrary so he decided to make the best 
of a bad bargain and walk on. We resolv- 
ed to walk also, at least for a distance until 
we were well warmed up. 

I wish you could see some of our Honan 
roads. They have been worn down in 
places until they are twenty feet and more 
below the ordinary level of the Country. 
They are narrow and it is only in certain 
‘places that carts can pass one another. 

With the constant passing of carts and 
animals, a great many of which convey coal 
from the mines, the road we travelled was 
deep in dust. 

And such dust; a mixture of coal, brown 
earth and sand, which at every step was 
stirred up, and threatened to suffocate one. 
To escape this one might go up on the 
bank or side of the road, only to encounter 
the cold North wind, also full of dust. 

By the time we had made half our jour- 
ney, our best friends could hardly have re- 
cognized us for the dust we carried. They 
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certainly would have done so with difficulty 
if they had seen us eating our lunch in one 
of China’s country restaurants. 

Passing through one of the numerous 
towns on the road, we decided to descend 
from our carts, and get some refreshment. 

Imagine if you can a low roofed, one 
room building, grimy within and without 
With the smoke and dust of years. It is 
open in front, resembling somewhat a re- 
freshment stand at a fair grounds, only, in- 
stead of a counter is a row of black steam- 
ing pots, set on Chinese clay cooking rang- 
es. In front of this are a number of seats 
placed for those who have time to sit down 
to eat their food. 

We decided to go inside however where 
we found a Square table and two chairs. 
There was no bill of fare so we ordered 
what they had. This consisted of egg soup 
and a kind of biscuit. 

Our worthy host took two bowls off the 
table, went across to a dirty iron pot, con- 
taining water of a particularly dirty ap- 
pearance, rinsed the bowls with this, wiped 
them out with a general purpose cloth, then 
filled them up with some sort of mixture 
called egg soup, and gave us each a rough 
wooden spoon with which to sup it. Well, 
it was “do or die,” so we ‘‘did.” 

The P’eng Ch’eng region is noted for its 
potteries, as the clay suitable for that work 
is found there. The wells from which this 
clay is dug are some of them twenty and 
twenty-five feet deep. Six or seven men 
dig out the clay which is then hauled by a 
windlass to the top, and wheeled in bar- 
rows to the pottery some miles away. 

In one of these small potteries I saw a 
man fifty or sixty years of age shaping the 
clay for. bowls. He has been blind for over 
twenty years, but works away turning out 
between fifty and sixty bowls a day. He is 
paid one cash a bowl, so that he earns three 
or four cents a day. 

Our object in visiting this section of the 
field was mainly to meet with the Christians 
of each centre, to counsel and admonish 
them, to record and to baptize those who on 
examination seemed to be worthy to be 
thus publicity received. 

In each place to which we went we were 
encouraged by having some prepared for 
examination. Some were not received, as 
it seemed better to postpone this until they 
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had more knowledge, others passed very sa- 
tisfactory examinations, and were received. 

One young man twenty-two years old, 
who was baptized in Wu An, gives promise 
of turning out very well. He comes from a 
mountain home where he lives with his mo- 
ther and elder brother. This brother first 
heard the Gospel while in the city and told 
the younger about it. 

They have come in often to hear the 
Word since then and have learned to read 
a little, and now the younger has outstrip- 
ped the elder, and has been publicly baptiz- 
ed after passing a creditable examination. 

North of Wu An about seven miles is a 
village where we spent a day. There are 
quite a number of recorded Christians 
there, but many of them seem to have be- 
come cold because they could not get the 
missionary to assist them in law suits. 
These we did not see. 

In one family however we had the joy of 
recording the mother, wife, cousin and an- 
other relative of the head of the house: 
The latter seems to have read a good many 
of the Christian books sold by our Mission, 
and to have been instructing his household 
in the truths of the Gospel. 

In another village the Christians all be- 
longed to the one family. We had a service 
with them in the evening and it was rather 
a strange sight. There were some fifteen 
of us altogether in the inn, some of whom 
were heathen. We had one candle set up 
on’ a box on “the K’ang or brick bed. Mr; 
Slimmom and I sat one on each side of it 
while the men, some sitting, some standing, 
were grouped in front of us; one of the men 
had a paper lantern and the light was just 
sufficient to show the eager faces of the men 
around. . 

Mr. Slimmon’s message was from John 
21st, and as he applied the truth, especially 
dwelling on the significance to them of the 
command “Feed “My lambs,’ the message 
seemed to find its response in the hearts of 
the men, and one felt, “‘Surely the Lord is 
in this place.” 

The next evening we were in another vil- 
lage, and the scene was a Similar one, yet 
different. The Chinese inn is not provided 
with all the comforts of a modern hotel, but 
there is usually, in this district, a K’ang 
(a brick platform) to sleep on. 

This guest room seemed to have been 
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used on rare occasions only, so the inn 
keeper had filled up both ends of the room 
With straw, leaving only a space about ten 
feet square in the centre, in front of the 
door. Opposite the door against the wall 
was the usual square table and two arm 
chairs, 

On retiring for the night we spread our 
camp beds on the floor and thus utilized the 
remaining space. It was in this place we 
met with the Christians and others that 
evening. We occupied the two arm chairs, 
two or three benches in front of the table 
seated the Christians, while the remaining 
Space in the room and outside as far as 
the crowd could see or hear was occupied 
by heathen. 

We sang a hymn or two and then Mr. 
Slimmon took a hymn with the gospel mes- 
sage fully stated in it, and taught it to 
them. It was the method of drill, drill, 
drill. Each line was repeated over and over 
and over until learned, then the whole verse 
was repeated and its meaning explained and 
finally we sang it over and over. 

There was no other preaching, but the 
message thus taught cannot but come back 
to the minds of those who heard it, and 
with the Spirit’s blessing, bear abundant 
Pri 

In Honan Tien, our centre for She Hsien, 
we spent several days. This property has a 
front room opening on the street and here 
preaching is regularly carried on. In the 
evening the crowd gathers until the room 
is filled, and good aitention is given to the 
speaker. 

We spent a Sabbath here, and the Christ- 
ians from neighboring villages came in for 
the day’s services. After the morning ser- 
vice they were given John 3: 16; and the 
verses of a hymn, to learn, to keep them 
busy until the afternoon service, and these 
formed the subject of that service. The 
cause is going forward, but suffers from the 
lack of more constant supervision by a pas- 
tor. 


Hurry means also worry, and haste is 
waste. Study to be habitually calm. “A 
meek and quiet spirit is,” in the sight of 
God, “of great price.” The rush of modern 
social life is especially fatal to the prayer- 
habit; for until the spirit is hushed and be- 
calmed in His Presence, God cannot reflect 
His own image in our consciousness.— J. 
Hudson Taylor. 
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THE WORK IN FORMOSA, 


For The Past Year. 
By Rev. Minton Jack, B.D. 


In the Evangelistic work of the North 
Formosa Mission, one of the most import- 
ant features of progress has been the open- 
ing up of six new out stations in different 
parts of the field. Two of these are in the 
South end of the field among the Hakkas, 
two are on the Gilan Plain, one on the si- 
lai Plain and one in a town not far from 
Taipeh, which in former days was famed as 
a resort of Chinese literary men. One of 
the new stations on the uian Plain is in 
Lotong, a town of about 10,000 inhabitants 
and second only in importance there to San- 
kiet-a-koe, the prefectural capital. 

Of these six new stations, it might ‘be 
mentioned in passing that the most of them 
were opened at the earnest request of the 
local Christians, who subscribed several 
hundred dollars to provide and furnish cha- 
pels. It will thus be seen that the leaven- 
ing process of the Gospel steadily contin- 
ues. What we need is more labourers to 
develop and conserve the results of this pro- 
cess. 

The contributions from the Chinese 
Christians this year amounted to yen 4692.- 
69, a still further increase of more than yen 


400 over those of Jast year. (A yen is 
worth about 50 cents.) Of this amount 1302 
yen were contributed to the support of 


preachers or pastors, 1389.09 yen to build- 
ing and repairing chapels, 1503.03 yen for 
general expenses, 368.90 yen to assist weak- 
er congregations and help the poor and the 
balance on hand is yen 129.67. During the 
year all the stations, with one exception, 
were visited by an ordained foreign mis- 
sionary, and most of them were visited two 
or more times. At the same time, owing 
to the inadequate numbers of the staff, 
these visits had to be frequently very hur- 
ried ones, not allowing sufficient time for 
thorough supervision of the work in all its 
details. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly the 
need of more men to supervise the work of 
the native evangelists. In our opinion, in 
order to ensure the most effective results, 
there should be an ordained missionary for 
every fifteen native evangelists stationed 
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in chapels. Such provision would allow for 
quarterly Sabbath visits and would also al- 
low time to spend a few days in each sta- 
tion every half-year, visiting the homes of 
the Christians and carrying on _ special 
evangelistic work among the heathen. 
This means that at the present time there 
should be four ordained foreign missionaries 
devoting all their time to this work, as well 
as those required for educational and spe- 
cial evangelistic work. 

During the year three native pastors 
Were ordained, one to the self-supporting 
congregation of Twa-tiu-tia, another to the 
congregation of Sin-tiok, which also at- 
tained to the self supporting status in the 
early part of the year. The third of those 
who were ordained, was Keh Hisin, a 
preacher of many years’ standing, who has 
approved himself in the work. He was ap- 
pointed by the Mission Council to undertake 
the temporary supervision of the Gilan cha- 
pels, having his residence in one of the lar- 
ger towns of the Gilan Plain. The increas- 
ed interest and activity on the part of the 
Gilan churches since his appointment, have 
entirely . justified the action of the Mission 
Council in appointing him. 

Another factor which promises to be help- 
ful in developing the work is the institu- 
tion, during the past year, of conferences 
for native evangelists. They are held twice 
a year in three different parts of the field. 
At these conferences, the chief features are 
Bible study, mutual exhortation and pray- 
er, reports of progress in the work, and dis- 
cussion of means by which greater results 
may be secured. The first meetings were 
very successful and we hope that these con- 
ferences will prove very helpful in deve- 
loping a greater earnestness and unity of 
purpose in the Master’s work, on the part 
of all our evangelists. 

In many of the stations, there has been 
a more manifest desire to study the Bible. 
This has been the case especially on the 
East Coast among the Pepohoans. The 
study of the Romanized Scriptures received 
a considerable impetus in several stations 
there, and the number of those in that lo- 
cality who could read the Scriptures in this 
form, at the end of the year was probably 
double what it was at the beginning of the 
year. In many of the chapels of the West 
Coast also, there has been a marked de- 
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velopment in the interest taken in teaching 
the Romanized Scriptures and especially in 
Sunday School work for children. 

During the first half of the year, there 
were 26 students in attendance at the Theo- 
logical College. The teachers were Mr. 
Gauld, Glam Chheng Hoa and Koa Kau. 
The subjects taught were for the most part 
similar to those of previous years. Three 
of the students were granted graduating 
papers at the Spring examinations. 

As we have already mentioned, the num- 
ber of missionaries on the staff is inade- 
quate to supervise sufficiently the native 
evangelists and the educational work. This 
is still more the case owing to Mr. Gauld’s 
absence on furlough. It was therefore felt 
that it would be better to close the college 
for the session of 1907-08 and lay more 
stress on the evangelistic work. The open- 
ing up of several new stations, however, has 
given rise to the demand for more native 
evangelists. Hence it was decided to re- 
open the College in February, 1908, for a 
special three months’ session. Thus it will 
be seen that, as the opportunities for evan- 
gelistic work develop, the need for more 
educational work also increases. 

An examination was held for all evan- 
&clists in the months of November and De- 
cember. The subjects were the Book of 
Amos, Old Testament History and the Life 
of Christ. With a few exceptions, the re- 
sults were very satisfactory, and showed 
faithful study on the part of those examin- 
ed. Such examinations are very helpful, 
especially to those of the evangelists who 
have not the opportunity of coming back 
to college for further study. 

In the Girls’ School, for the first half of 
the year, the work was similar to what it 
had been in previous years, i. e. instruc- 
tion was given to the students’ wives who 
were inresidence with their husbands there. 
Mrs. Gauld and Mrs. Mackay were engaged 
in this. 

In the latter part of the year, the work 
was of an entirely different character. The 
coming of unmarried ladies to this field, to 
devote their whole time to the Girls’ School 
and Women’s work, has made it possible 
to open the school along lines similar to 
those of the Girls’ Schools connected with 
neighbouring missions, 
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A wall, seven feet high, was built en- 
closing the Girls’ School and a piece of pro- 
perty surrounding it. The school building 
was repaired, painted and fitted up with 
Suitable desks etc. The opening took place 
on October first and at present there is an 
enrolment of twenty-five students. We con- 
sider this a remarkably good enrolment for 
the first year and the prospects are bright 
for the future of the school. 

The dissemination of good literature is 
such an important factor in educational 
work, that a room connected with one of 
the mission buildings, was set apart as a 
Mission Book Room during the year. The 
stock of books was increased and a large 
number of new books and recent transla- 
tions added to those already in stock. A 
varied assortment of tracts is also kept on 
hand. The interest manifested by preach- 
ers and other Christians who come to vi- 
sit the bookroom, justifies us in the belief, 
that an important aspect of our work is to 
develop the taste for good literature on the 
part of the Chinese Christians. To this end 
@ good assortment of the best translations 
is provided, which they can readily pur- 
chase whenever they wish. The sales of li- 
terature for the year amounted to $129.90. 
This does not include several thousand co- 
pies of Bibles, Testaments and Scripture 
portions which were sold for the British and 
Foreign Bible Society and reported direct 
to their Shanghai Branch. 

The Rev. Duncan MacLeod and wife, 
formerly of Brandon, Manitoba, arrived at 
Tamsus, on November 29th, and were heart- 
ily welcomed. The day before their arriv- 
al, Rev. William Gauld left for Canada on 
furlough, Mrs. Gauld and family having 
gone home in June. 

While the work of the mission has not 
been accompanied this year by as large re- 
sults as we all would wish to see, yet we 
feel that there has been distinct progress. 
In every department of the work, there are 
aspects which are encouraging and a 
cause of definite thanksgiving to our Hea- 
venly Father. Feeling this, we look for- 
ward hopefully to the time when the peo- 
ple of this whole islang shall acknowledge 
Jesus Christ as their Lord and Master. 
It is not by might nor by power, but by the: 
Spirit of the Living God. 
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THE FORMOSA MISSION. 
Extracts from Individual Reports. 
Rev. Milton Jack, B.D. 


My time during the year was fairly equal- 
ly divided between language study, itinerat- 
ing, and the executive work of the mis- 
sion, which demands a fair share of every 
missionary’s time. In the month of April, 
I had the privilege of representing this 
mission at the Morrison Centenary Confer- 
ence. The discussion which took place 
there of the problems of all phases of mis- 
sion work, will be of lasting value, and the 
inspiration of those gatherings helps to 
impart strength for the many duties which 
confront us. 

With the exception of the station on the 
Kilai Plain recently opened, which is more 
difficult of access, I have visited all the 
stations in the field and some of them gey- 
eral times. With but two years’ study of 
the language, it is not to be expected that 
my attempts to address the congregations 
in their native tongue would be particu- 
larly edifying. 

Neverthless when visiting chapels, I have 
usually given short addresses in Chinese, 
I hope thus to become accustomed to speax- 
ing in the local dialect, and also that by 
the power of the Holy Spirit, some who 
hear may be helped. 

My time has been so fully occupied that 
I have wished the days would not pass by 
So quickly, in order that it might be possi- 
ble to meet the needs of the people more 
fully. 


Dr. J. Y. Ferguson. 


This year we have endeavoured to make 
the medical work secondary to the study 
of the language. Patients from Tamsui and 
neighbouring villages were not encouraged 
to come to the dispensary for treatment, 
and the preachers at the different institu- 
tions were advised to send only those who 
could not be persuaded to go elsewhere. 
In spite of this fact, a great deal of medi- 
cal work had to be done, of which it is dif- 
ficult to give a definite report. 

Patients came not only to the dispensary 
but also to my house. Often it saved time 
to write a prescription, or prepare a bottle 
of medicine, rather than to attempt to con- 
vince them of the necessity of having time 
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for the study of the language. Many days 
were almost entirely spent in this way. Yet 
we do not consider this time wasted, as it 
afforded an opportunity for becoming ac- 
quainted with people from different parts 
of the field. 

During the hot weather in July and Au» 
gust, there was a great deal of sickness, 
and the Japanese hospitals were crowded, 
So we decided to carry on systematic work 
for six or seven weeks. Mr. Koa did the 
dispensing with his characteristic neatness 
and cleanliness. One of the students acted 
as chaplain. The college not being in ses- 
sion, one of the class rooms was used ag 
a dispensary, and some of the bedrooms 
were turned into hospital wards. 

In this way we were enabled to relieve 
considerable suffering. Our prescriptions 
show that 258 patients received treatment 
more or less regularly during that period. 
About 90 per cent. of these patients were 
heathen. Some of them now attend chapel 
service regularly on Sundays—others come 
occasionally. 

The number of patients increased so that 
Some days we had to turn several away, 
as we had not help enough to attend to 
them, 

During the year, I have visited all the. 
outstations, except two or three small 
places. On these journeys I seldom took 
medicines, because I wished to devote my 
time to holding services and getting in- 
formation. I gave, where necessary, medi- 
cal advice, and, on several occasions, held 
consultations with native doctors. In al- 
most every town of any size, there are 
Japanese shops, where a few western drugs 
can be bought, so that I do not need to 
carry them. 

We must now make the best use of the 
meagre means at hand, and organize the 
medical work. The old hospital is being 
fitted up as a dispensary and ‘“make-shift” 
hospital. We will be able to accommodate 
about sixteen patients. The building is 
wholly unsuitable for hospital work, and 
the surroundings are upsanitary. We hope 
and pray that, before another year goes 
by, the means will be forthcoming for the 
erection of a more modern building, on the 
peautiful site which we already own. Mrs. 
Ferguson will oversee the nursing depart- 
ment and Mr. Koa will take charge of the 


dispensing. 
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During the past year a great many visits 
have been paid to patients in their homes. 
During the coming year, we intend to do 
more along this line, as we consider it very 
profitable. As we learn more of their lan- 
guage and get more into the life of this 
people, their spiritual need more and more 
impresses itself on us. We are not pray- 
ing for an open door in Formosa; the door 
is wide open; but we pray for daily 
strength and wisdom to faithfully do the 
work, which the Master has called us here 
to do. 


Miss Kinney. 


During the first part ,of thesyearimy 
time was entirely occupied with language 
study. It was continued throughout the 
year, but as other things crowded in, less 
time could be given to it. 

In April, in company with Miss Connell, 
I paid a visit to the missions in Amoy and 
Chin-Chew, China, with a view of getting 
ideas and suggestions for organizing and 
carrying on Girls’ School work. Close 
study of work as carried on by the three 
missions in those centres—the English 
Presbyterian, the London Mission and the 
American Dutch Reformed—has helped us 
to avoid some blunders and thus saved from 
consequent future worry. 

Upon return, I began laying plans for 
the opening of the Girls’ School. During 
the Summer months, under the supervision 
of Mr. Jack, a wall was built around the 
school grounds and the old building re- 
paired and thoroughly cleaned and made 
ready for receiving the girls. 

Circulars were prepared and freely dis- 
tribnted. These announced the date for 
opening, the aims of the school, and some 
rules regulating it, the subjects to be 
taught, and conditions and agreements for 
admission to the school. The _ subjects 
taught are the ordinary branches of ele- 
mentary school work, including singing, in 
the vernacular, and Japanese. Provision 
is also made on the calendar for instruc- 
tion in English, if desired. 

In addition to this, in company wth Miss 
Connell, I did some itinerating, with the 
purpose of awakening an interest in the 
school, and visited about a dozen of the 
principal stations. By making appoint- 
ments be forehand, that the people might 
assemble; and by spending a few hours, or 
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by passing a night in a place, and by visit- 
ing in the homes of possible students, in a 
few days we succeeded in getting several 
girls promised for the school. We also 
saw and heard of others that, are possible 
students fer another year. 

On October first, the school was opened 
with twenty-three pupils. Later, two 
more were received. Handicapped with a 
very limited knowledge of the language as 
yet, the beginnings have been difficult and 
very imperfect; but yet some progress has 
been made. In the three years which each 
agrees to come, and in the six years, for 
which we make preparation, I hope the 
Chinese girls may be so educated and 
trained that there may be a decided im- 
provement in the home life, greater activ- 
ity in the church, and all uniting in bring- 
ing honour to our Father in heaven. 


Miss Connell. 


Of the two years in mission work in 
Formosa, most of the time has necessarily 
been spent in the study of the language. 

This year, during the months of July 
and August, while preparations were going 
on for the opening of the Girls’ School, I 
visited twenty-four of the out-stations, in 
some of the congregations visiting many of 
the people in their own homes and in this 
way met a number of the girls who are 
now in the school. 

Since the opening of the school on the 
first of October, I have been giving part 
of each day to teaching. This, with the 
preparation for second year’s language ex- 
amination and Sunday School work, has 
fully occupied my time. 

Looking back over the two years here, 
one feels that very little has been accom- 
plished, but we are grateful to our Heaven- 
ly Father for the privilege of being here 
and for the health and strength we have 
enjoyed, thereby enabling us to continue 
the preparation for our part in His great 
work. 


“The moment we forget that God meant 
this life to be a school, the puzzle of life 
begins.’’—Professor Drummond. 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace, 
whose mind is stayed on —Isaiah 26: 3 


——— 


Young Peoples Societies 


TOPXCS FOR 1908. 


Jan.—Principal MacVicar. 

Feb.—Rev. Dr. Geddie. 

Mar.—The Gordons of Erromanga, 
Apl.—Mackay of Formosa. 
May.—Mackenzie of Korea, 
June.—Norman Russell of India. 
July.—J. W. McLeod of Trinidad. 
Aug.—John Gibson of Demerara. 
Sep.—T. Craigie Hood of Honan. 
Oct.—Dr. Lucinda Graham of Honan, 
Nov.—Dr. W. A. MacKay. 

Dec.—The Congtn. a Miss’y. Organization. 


TOPIC FOR JULY. 
REV, JOHN W. MACLEOD, M.A. 
By Rev. JOHN Morton, D.D., TRINIDAD. 


John Wilson Macleod was born at North 
River, Colchester Co., Nova Scotia, April 
23rd, 1853. His mother died when he was 
twelve years of age. Her love and in- 
fluence remainec with him as a treasure 
all his life. 

He was naturally reserved, but on his 
death bed he spoke freely of what he owed 
to his mother. “I was young when I lost 
her, but I have never ceased to be thank- 
ful for those few years with a good mother. 
And then as if tracing the influences that 
had brightened his early life, he said, “and 
I have a sister, a great sufferer, she be- 
came my second mother. I owe much to 
her also.” 

Some love to speak of the ministry of 
angels. Our best angels are such as these, 
“angels unawares.” 

Young Macleod, like many another coun- 
try lad, where means are limited, had to 
fight his way forward. Of these things he 
never spoke; but later we catch glimpses 
of him as a successful teacher in summer 
and a college student in winter, taking the 
highest prizes in classics and mathematics. 
Later still we find him missing a year to 
teach in an academy. 

He had already, in his sow struggle 
“fought as it were with beasts at Ephesus.” 


Doubts and darkness assailed him and he 
was too brave and honest to shut his eyes 
to them. He faced and fought them till 
he saw the sun and the mists were gone. 

Of these things he spoke freely the last 
few weeks of his life. He said, “Some books 
that were prized by others did not seem to 
suit me; but I got great goud from “Scott’s 
Force of Truth’ and ‘The Philosophy of 
the Plan of Salvation.” And when books 
did not satisfy me I just threw them aside 
for the Greek Testament. One gets at the 
root of the matter there.” 

With his feet on the rock and his “call” 
clear he entered the Theological College. 
His professors and fellow students regarded 
him as a devoted student, an accurate schol- 
ar, and a man going his own way with in- 
domitable perseverance. 

On November 23. 1880, he was appointed 
missionary to Trinidad and was married to 
Miss Dowling of Lunenburg, whose acquaint- 
ance he had formed when they were S.5. 
teachers together. They reached Trinidad 
Januery, Loot: 

He was then twenty-eight years of age, 
over medium height, somewhat spare, and 
with a slight stoop: As a student he took 
up Hindustani with zest and never seemed 
to feel it a task. I lately bought in the 
Hindustani dictionary useu by him. On al- 
most every page there are pencil marks to 
indicate the words best known in Trinidad, 
and foot and marginal notes which show 
the diligence of the student. 

He was not a ftiuent Mnglish speaker and 
would always have been valued for his 
thought and teaching rather than for his 
eloquence. This deliberation led him to 
speak Hindustani with wnusual correctness 
and if spared he would certainly have taken 
a first place among us as a Hindi scholar. 

But Mr. Macleod was also a born teacher. 
He threw himself into the work of his 
schools and taught his workers as a plea- 
sant part of missionary duty. And when 
he could no longer preach he continued to 
teach all our agents, as strength permitted, 
unti] a few months before his death. 
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Though naturally reserved, his people 
soon found that he was always accessible 
to them, entereu into their feelings, and 
made great allowance for their infirmities. 
So they respected and trusted him. 

One man from his field came to [unapuna_, 
forty-five miles, to be baptized by me, be- 
cause I had taught him, and he said he did 
not know Mr. liacleod. I refused and sent 
him back with a letter to Mr, Macleod as- 
suring him that he would soon like his new 
pastor very much. When Mr. Macleod’s 
health failed this same man showed his af- 
fection for him by buying a comfortable 
rocking chair for him to rest in when he 
came to the house, That man is still one 
of our most suecessful catechists and de- 
lights to speak of his regard for Mr. Mac- 
leod. 

As soon as he was able to conduct Sab- 
bath services in Hindi, he set himself to 
secure a central church at Princetown. For 
this he collected in Trinidad one thousand 
dollars. A brother missionary, ome on 
furlough, collected another thousand dol- 
lars, and although his health was already 
failing, he never rested till he had collect- 
ed—one wonders how—another thousand 
dollars and completed St. Andrew’s church, 
Princetown. 

Mr. Macleod had indications of tubercul- 
osis before he had been two years in Trin- 
idad. With indomitable resolution he rv- 
fused to give up either hope or work. He 
spoke to me at times of the deepening 
shadow, of the incautious wo1d “doomed” 
used about him by the doctor, and said, “It 
makes no difference, I will work and wait 
till my work is done.” 

This will-power was perhaps the most 
marked characteristic of Mr. Macleod. “But 
it was exerted chiefly over himselt and over 
his circumstances. Always polite himself, 
he resented disrespect. but he never lost his 
self-control, only quietly retired within his 
own self-respect. Though of strong convic- 
tions he held himself in till he understood 
the standpoint of others, 

His zeal burned as a steady fire but it was 
“according to knowledge.’’ At the foibles 
of others he smiled good-naturedly and we 
laughed at his and loved him all the better. 

“Mr. Macleod was not a Carey. When 
that consecrated man was on his death bed 
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he is reported to have said to his fellow 
missionary, “Brother Marshman it would pe 
a comfort to me, if you would promise not 
to let any one tie animals in my garden 
when I am gone.” Mr. Macleod would not 
have been troubled by a horse in his flower 
garden. He would not have noticed it. Per- 
haps if he had lived longer he would have 
discovered the value of a garden to a mis- 
sionary as Carey did—the trees and flowers, 
his friends, beguiling his wearied mind away 
from its one subject and relieving brain- 
fag. But Mr. Macleod was young, only 
thirty-three years when he died. and he 
never seemed to know what brain-fag was. 

For two years after his first serions 
hemorrhage he seemed to be walking beside 
his own open grave, He was as cheerful 
as ever, and even more thoughtful for 
others, yet he kept all his work and busi- 
ness up to date, as if he felt the end near, 
He naturally wished to return to the home- 
land, and would have sailed a month later, 
but the call came April Ist, 1886. 

A few days before that he said to me in 
the stillness of the midnight hour, “I was 
nine years preparing fcr the work of the 
ministry, and only five years in the service. 
But I am not sorry, and very happy years 
they were as I look back. Sometimes I 
seemed to be doing very little or nothing 
at all. But I see now that a good work 
was going on, and I see clearly that this 
Hindi work has done great good in all the 
districts—great good at which we may well 


be glad.” 


The night before he died he appeared to 
awake out of sleep with the remark “Oh I 
am so glad at the good news about a mis- 
sionary for Princetown and I hope he will 
be greatly blessed. Very pleasant has our 
intercourse been, all these five years, and 
you will miss me, but I hope you and he 
will grow to like each other.’’ 

A few hours before he died he said: ‘“ ‘Be- 
cause I live ye shall live also,’ how good and 
sure that is.” 

Quite suddenly he said to his wife “Bess, 
it is getting dark,’ but he seemed to pass 
at once into a new light. His last words 
were “I want my wife to bring up my chil- 
dren in the fear of God,” and while we 
prayed he fell on sleep. And after twenty- 
two years we miss him still. 


Life and Work 


WOULD YOU BE A CHRISTIAN ? 
By Rev. THEODORE L. CuYLER, D.D, 


I wish to say a few plain and affectio.Late 
words to those who are agitating the vital 
question, “Ought I to become a Christian ? 
And if so how shall I become one?” 

Yes, you ought to be a follower of Jesus 
Christ, and for three good reasons: 

It is your duty, for God both commands 
and invites you. It is for your interest. If 
you choose Jesus Christ as your Saviour 
and Guide, you will be better, stronger and 
happier and more useful in this world. You 
will secure the salvation of your immortal 
soul. 


Whether you become a Christian or not 


depends upon your own choice; no one else 


ean decide for you. 

A loving God says to you in his Word: “TI 
set before you life and death, choose life.” 
When Joshua submitted the alternative, 
“Choose ye this day whom ye will serve,” 
he addressed his hearers as free moral 
agents, and such are you. When Christ said 
to James and John, “Follow me,”’ he talked 
to them as rational beings, for if they could 
not follow him, why did he ask them? 


You have the power of choice; choose 
life. By that expressive word in the Bible 
is meant the favor of God, the pardon of 
your sins, the sustaining strength to do 
right; it is the union of your heart with 
Jesus in this world and an unending hea- 
ven beyond the grave. “Death” is the ab- 
sence of all these; it means the dominion 
of sin in this world and the punishment of 
sin in the world to come. 


But vou may say: “I am not choosing 
death; it is inconceivable that any sane 
person should deliberately decide to be eter- 
nally wretched when he or she might be 
eternally happy.” I admit that people do 
not usually set success and happiness on 
the one hand and ruin on the other hand 
and then deliberately choose to be ruined. 
Yet it is equally true that multitudes are 
selecting and pursuing courses that must in- 
evitably lead to their ruin. 

Here is a voung man setting out in life. 
Of course, his preference would be to be- 
come rich and prosperous. But he chooses 
to lead a career of indolence and thriftless- 
ness, which inevitably brings him to poverty 
and keens him there. 

In like manner, my frtend. when you de- 
cide. to refuse that loving Saviour, who is 


even now knocking at the door of your 
heart, you choose to risk the consequences. 
When you choose to continue on in sin, to 
follow the devices and desires of an uncon- 
verted heart, to refuse to be all that Christ 
would make you and to grieve away the 
Holy Spirit of love, you »are deliberately 
choosing eternal death, for you choose the 
paths that lead to death. ; 


You are not, and you cannot be in a po- 
sition of neutrality. Not to accept Jesus 
Christ is to reject Jesus Christ and thus to 
throw away all the infinite advantages and 
blessings which he offers you. Instead of 
asking yourself the question, “Ought I to 
become a Christian?’ you had better face 
the other question, “Have I refused to be 
ay Christian ?7 

It is no unkindness to say to you that 
the only effectual hindrance to your becom- 
ing a Christian and securing eternal life 
is your own sins. Until you break off from 
them you cannot lay hold on Christ by faith 
and come into heart union with him and 
obedience to his commandments. No man 
can serve two masters; you cannot go in 
two opposite directions at the same time. 
Every day you spend away from Christ is 
a lost day. The longer you live as you are 
the harder will it be to become a strong, 
happy and useful follower of Jesus. 


Some persons may tell you that it is a 
very easy thing to become a Christian—as 
easy as lifting your hand. Yes, it is an in- 
finitely easy thing for the omnipotent Spirit 
of God to renew your heart in answer to 
honest prayer, and it will be a very simple 
thing for you to become a Christian if you 
are Willing to cut loose from your old sin- 
ful self and fasten your hearthold on the 
divine Saviour. 

Repentance and cutting loose from the 
dominion of sin must be attended with a 
cleaving to Jesus Christ. A single contact 
of the soul with Christ has made many a 
one a Christian. The first honest approach 
to him—the first sincere prayer for pardon 
—the first act to obey and please him—these 
have been like the touch of that woman 
who had the long malady; they had brought 
the blessing. 

A man who had shamefully wronged a 
neighbour was brought under conviction of 
sin and could find no peace. Attending a 
religious service, where he espied his neigh- 
bor, he called him out into the vestibule 
and begged his pardon fo the wrong com- 
mitted. That was the beginning with him 
of a Christian life. 
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Conversion is the act of turning to Jesus 
as the only Saviour—the Saviour who died 
to redeem us. AS soon as you begin to 
trust him and obey him the healing comes, 
You must understand that faith is vastly 
more than an opinion or a right feeling. 
It is a transaction; it is the contact of a 
person with a divine Person, of a weak, 
sinful, penitent soul with an all-sufficient 
Redeemer. You need to be shut up to this 
tremendous truth. Hither Jesus Christ must 
save me or I am lost! 


True faith puts your soul into loving con- 
tact with the loving Son of God. A touch 
is enough to begin with; it must be followed 
by a strong and constant cleaving. The 
graft that is inserted in the cleft bough of 
an apple tree must become united to the 
tree before it vields fruit. Abiding in Christ, 
and only through that abiding, will you be 
a vigorous, fruitful and joyous Christian. 

And if you become such a Christian, your 
wonder and your sorrow will be that you 
never became one before, Men kave lived 
to regret almost every conceivable step, but 
I never heard of a‘person who repented of 
loving, obeying and servings the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 
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WHAT THE PEW WANTS. 


When Christ is left out of the sermon, 
then I leave the sanctuary hungry—unsatis- 
fied. Do our preachers realize this truth, 
that Jesus Christ and him crucified, the one 
true and only sacrifice made for man’s re- 
demption, is the great foundation ‘stone 
res which our hopes are built for eternal 
ife? 

The poor, sinful and depraved woman at 
the well, when her heart was touched by 
the Christ, said: “I know when Messiah, 
who is called Christ, comes, he will tell us 
all things.” And he said, “I am he,” and 
then she became his disciple and preached 
Christ to her Samaritan neighbors. 


Martha and Mary said: “Lord, if thou 
had been here my brother had not died;” 
and when the blessed Christ comforted 
them, they said, “I know he shall arise at 
the resurrection.” “I am the resurrection,” 
etc. The blessed Christ was with these sis- 
ters and in and a part of their lives. 


Christ with the two journeyed to Em- 
Inaus, and they said. “Did mot our hearts 
burn within us as he talked to us on the 
way?” Do not our hearts burn in us as the 
minister speaks to us of the blessed Christ, 
and do not our hearts burn in us as we com- 
mune with each other of him who said, “I 
am the way, the truth and the life?’ 


Isaiah tells us: “And his name shall be 
called Wonderful, Counsellor, The Mighty 
God, the Everlasting Father, the Prince of 
Peace.” . If this is our Christ, to whom can 
we go for counsel except him? Men of Go, 
who starc before tke people Sabbath after 
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Sabbath, there are ever before you in the 
pews some hungering souls who want 
Christ preached to them, as nothing else 
will satisfy them. 


Remember the command, ‘Feed my 
sheep.” Preach my gospel, and b> careful 
not to feed them from a table too high for 
the humblest to comfortably reach the food. 


Paul has some good advice on this line. 
There can be no revival spirit in the church 
where Christ is not held up to the people 
as the only way. There is no other name 
given under heaven whereby we may be 
saved, If the gospel of the Son of God is 
the power unto salvation, then, pastors, 
give us this gospel, plain, straight and sim- 
ple, for the common people heard him glad- 
ly, and they. will always hear him gladly. 

Sometimes we are entertained with grand 
sermons, but only entertained, not edified,. 
not built up, because Christ was left out of 
the discours3.—Correspondehnt of St. Louis 
Christian Advocate. 


A CONVINCING ARGUMENT. 


“JT was on one occasion able, by a simple 
experiment, to convey a considerable amount 
of conviction to an intelligent scholar, who 
was singing the praises of the ‘ruby bump- 
er,’ and saying he could not get through 
the day without it. 

“T said to him, ‘Will you carefully count 
my pulse while I stand here?’ He did so 
and’ said, ‘Your pulse is seventy-four.’ 

“T then sat down in a chair, and asked 
him to count it again. He did so and said, 
‘Your heart has gone down to seventy.’ 


“IT then lay down on the lounge, when he 
said ‘Why, it is only sixty-four. What an 
extraordinary thing!’ 

“T then said, ‘when you lie down at night,- 
that is the way nature gives your heart rest. 
You know nothing about it, but it is @ 
great deal of rest, because in lying down 
the heart is doing ten strokes a minute. 
Multiply that by sixty and it is six hundred; 
multiply it by eight hours, and within a 
fraction it is five thousand strokes different 
during the night; and asthe heart is throw- 
ing six ounces of blood at every stroke, it 
makes a difference of thirty thousand ounces 
of lifting during the night. 

“When I lie down at night without any 
alcohol, that is the rest my heart gets, But 
when you take your wine vou do not allow 
that rest, for the influence of alcohol is to 
increase the number of strokes; and, in- 
stead of getting this rest, you put on some- 
thing like fifteen thousand extra strokes, 
and the result is you rise up very unfit for 
the next day’s work till vou have taken a 
little more of the ‘ruby bumper.’ ’’—‘Wine 
is a mocker, strong drink a brawler; anc 
whosoever erreth thereby is not wise.’-—Dr 
Sir Beniamin Ward Richardson. 
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NUMBER TWA!’ 
Chapter I. 
A SMALL MEETING. 


It was a cold wet nignat, one of those 
nights that make one listen to the patter 
of the rain upon the window panes and 
the shrieks of the wind in the chimney 
with a snug, self-satisfied feeling, as one 
leans back in a wellcushioned chair before 
a blazing fire. 

‘the Rev. David Alister had just come 
into the Manse from a long, ‘wet walk in 
the rain. He had been attending a com- 
mittee meeting in the neighbouring town, 
and, not ‘falling in with any kind neigh- 
bour who owned a trap, had walked the 
four miles uncomplainingly. He had been 
kept later than usual, and Mrs. Alister, 
who was a great invalid and rarely left 
her couch, looked up with a relieved ex- 
amet as he entered the cosy little par- 
our. 


“Here you are at last! 
and wet you are! Have you changed your 
boots? What a dreadful, night it is!’’ 

The minister tried to look cheerful. 

“Yes, it is a bad night,” he said, checking 
a little sigh. “I don’t Know how it is, but 
our Fridays are generally wet nights, I 
have noticed. No, my dear, I have not 
changed my boots. I shall be going out 
again in half an hour’s time. I am rather 
tired, but a cup of hot tea will refresh me 
and set me on my legs again.” He threw 
himself into an easy chair, and stretched out 
nls damp boots before the cheery blaze of 

re. 

“IT really do not think you are called 
upon to go to that prayer meeting David. 
For three successive weeks you have had 
no one but old Mrs. Batty. Our people 
will not turn out such stormy nights as 
these, so why should you? You have been 
hard at work all day, and deserve a little 
rest. Let me send a message to Mrs. 
Batty, and you stay at home with me. 
Come, I do not often ask you to keep me 
company. ‘but I want you to-night, and we 
will read that new book from the library 
together. Jt will do you all the good in 
the world!” 

Mrs. Alister rose as she spoke, and, with 
her hand on his shoulder, pressed a soft 
kiss on her husband’s brow. These two 
Were very fond of each other; no child had 
ever brightened their hearth. but after fif- 
teen years of wedded life they were lovers 
still. The minister looked up and hesitat- 
ed; then he shook his head. 

“Don’t tempt me, little woman! I shall 
never give up that meeting as lone as one 
of my narishioners attends it. Did I tell 
you what Mrs. Battv said to me last, Fri- 
day? She saw me give rather a_ hopeless 
look round the emptv room. and then at 
the door: “Eh, sir, dinna ye be discour- 
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aged. Jwa of us can have the A’mighty in 
.our miast, and ten tnousand couidna 
mair!” 


“she’s a dear old soul,’’ said Mrs, Alister 
with a tearful smile, “but [I’m wicked 
enough to wish she would not be so regu- 
lar; then perhaps you might drop the 
meeting tor a time, and start it afresh 
again with better numbers. [ only wish I 
were strong enough to attend it myself. 
Why is a prayer meeting so unattractive 
to them, I wonder? It ought not to be.” 

“Tt is my fault,’ said her husband gloom- 
ily; ‘there is no life in a church that does 
not produce praying members. I feel as if 
I am a failure here. They come to church, 
and pat me on’ the back after my preach- 
ing, and say how much I help them, and 
then go home, and I never see them till 
the following Sabbath. If it is not one ex- 
cuse, it is another.’ They are full of apolo- 
gies when they meet me. As if I want their 
apologies! Do they come to pray to me?” 

“Well, well, dear, don’t distress yourself. 
You have only been here two years. It 
certainly was very different in K —; 
but we had such an earnest band of work- 
ers, and they ‘were so enthusiastic and 
whole-hearted that there was no chance of 
our meeting flagging. These good people 
may take a long time to stir up. You must 
remember your predecessor never attemnt- 
ed praver meetings! Now let us have our 
tea and forget our troubles.” 

Half an hour later and the minister sal- 
lied out, buttoned up to the chin in his 
great-coat, and strvuegling through wind 
and rain to protect himself with an um- 
brella. 

Let us look at one fireside that evening. 
Old Mrs. Batty, with the aid of her widow- 
ed daughter, kept a small general shop at 
the corner of the village. She was a hear- 
ty, round faced, happy old body, and her 
Christianity showed itself more in deeds 
than in words. Her back parlour looked 
quite as cheerful as the minister’s, and her 
daughter was expostulating and scolding 
in one breath as she presided at the tea 
tray. 

“Yell jist lay yersel’ up, mither, and then 
hoo shall we get alang! I’m sure life isa 
struggle as it is. It isna a fit nicht for a 
dog to be oot!” 

“Janet, wha looks the stronger, the mi- 
nister or m2? An’ will he be enjoyin’ his 
comfort this noght? For certain, no! I’ve 
never missed a praver meetin’ vet; an’ as 
lang as the Lord keens me in health and 
strength I never will?” 

“Granny, asked the fair-haired little lad 
just five years old, her special pet and 
darling. “is ye goin’ ‘to ‘say yer p’ayers 
agen wi’ the meenister?’’ 

“Yes, ma bonny bairn. an’ we ha’e muck- 
le tae thank for, as well as tae beg. We 
pray for those wha winna vray for them- 
sel’s, an’ there’s a deal to talk over wi’ the 
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Almighty. My heart’s j’st full the nicht! 
I wish at times there were mair suppli- 
cants, but the meenister an’ me are keepit 
busy, an’ the Almighty jist surroonds us 
wi’ His gracious, holy presence till I maist 
feel mysel’ in heaven!” 


The old woman’s faded blue eyes were 
shining with a glad light; her daughter 
turned away with a shrug of her shoulders, 
but Robbie stuck his fat finger in his 
mouth and regarded his grandmother with 
awe. 


“Tak’ Rabbie to see A’mighty, granny!” 


Mrs. Batty stooped to kiss the rosy dimp- 
led face. 


“Ay, ma pet, when ye get bigger ye 
shall come wi’ your auld granny, but not 
for a whilie yet.” 

In a few minutes the old woman, with 
pattens on her feet, a shawl over her bon- 
net, and skirts well tucked up under her 
arm, was fighting her way through the 
raging elements to the little schoolroom 
where the minister was already awaiting 
her. Is it surprising that minister and 
parishioner returned to their respective 
homes that evening with glowing hearts 
and radiant faces after a time of close 
communion with their God? They could, 
with the two disciples of old, exclaim—‘‘Did 
not our heart burn within us while He talk- 
ed with us by the way?” 


Chapter IT. 


GRANNY’S SUBSTITUTE. 


A few Fridays after this Mrs. Batty met 
with a serious accident. In coming down 
the steep little stairs that led to her back 
parlour she missed her footing, and fell 
heavily down the whole flight. She was 
picked up unconscious, and when the doc- 
tor came he found that her right leg was 
badly broken. Her daughter was nearly 
distracted, but a neighbour at once offered 
her services in the sick room, and in an 
hour or two Mrs. Batty: was quite herself 
again, though suffering great pain. Just 
after tea the chubby face of her little 
grandson peeped in at the bedroom door. 

“May Robbie see poor grannie?”’ lisped 
the child. 

“Let him come 
Batty. 


“What a mercy it’s the auld woman’s 
leg and not the bairn’s that is broken!” 


Robbie came up to the bedside and 
patted his granny’s outstretched hand with 
his soft baby one. Then with round eyes 
he demanded— 

“Wha’s goin’ tae say p’ayers wi’ 
meenister the nicht?” 

“Eh, dearie me!” groaned Mrs. Batty in 
real distress. “It’s hard tae lie here an’ 
think o’ the meetin’. It’s the first time 
I’ll has been away, an’ I fear ’twill be ter- 
rible disheartenin tae the guid meenister.” 
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“Ane wad think the meetin’ depends on 
yersel,’ said Mrs. Crake, the neighbour, 
With a good-natured smile. She was a 
kind-hearted women, too busy to be ‘ower 
releegious,’ as she expressed it. She had 
heard of the Friday prayer meeting, but 
like many others, took it for granted that 
the members who had more leisure than 
herself attended it. 


“Ah,” sighed Mrs. Batty, “I fear it will 
miss me sairly. The promise is—“‘If twa 
o’ ye shall agree on airth, as touchin’ ony- 
thing that they shall ask, it shall be done 
for them o’ My Faither wha is in heaven.’ 
I’ve been number twa for ower sax weeks 
noo, an’ there’ll be naebody to step into 
my shoes the nicht, I’m thinkin’.” 

“To . think, }o’ . that!” ),execlaimed?irMire: 
Crake. ‘‘Are ye the only prayin’ ane in 
the village?” 

“There'll be jist a few wha find their ain 
firesides a preferable place tae dae their 
prayin’ in, nae doot,” said Mrs. Batty cha- 
ritably. “It’s no’ easy for all, or conve- 
nient, tae gae oot at nichts, but the meenis- 
ter an’ me ha’e had graun’ times in yon 
cauld wee schuleroom, an’ I’m sair vexed 
he’ll be alane the nicht.” 


“May be Someone will turn up. Dinna 
fret yersel.’’ 


The door closed as softly as it had open- 
ed, and Robbie’s rosy face had disappear- 
ed. His mother was busy in the shop. Noa 
one noticed the little fellow as he strug- 
gled into his great-coat. His lips were 
muttering determinedly— 


“The meenister no’ be alane. Robbie ‘ll 
go an’ Say his p’ayers wi him;’’ and out 
into the dusky street trotted the baby. He 
knew his way to the schoolroom, but half 
way up the street he was stopped by a 
burly farmer hurrying home to his tea. 

‘Weel, laddie, an’ what may ye be doin’ 
at this time?” 

Robbie looked up, and holding his head 
in the airy said with great self-importance 
in his tone, “Robbie’s goin’ to say his 
p’ayers with the meenister the night astead 
0’ granny!” m 

The farmer scratched his head, and stood 
looking at the child in astonishment. 


“Ay, yell be Mrs. Batty’s dochter’s 
bairn,’ he said slowly; ‘‘an’ hoo’s yer 
granny? Is it true that she has broken her 
leg ?’’ 


Robbie nodded gravely. 

“Granny’s in bed, an’ Robbie’s gaen’ to 
be number twa, an’ then the A’michty will 
come. He aye did when granny went, 
‘cause He said He would!” 


He trotted on, leaving the farmer gazing 
after him stupidly. 


And then, after a few moments’ thought, 
Peter Quirls followed the child’s footsteps. 
He paused when he came to the school- 
room. Robbie, after a frantic struggle with 
the latch, had opened the door and gone in. 
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Peter stepped into the porch. Partly out 
of curiosity, partly out of shame, he peep- 
ed through the door to watch the scene. 
How often he made up his mind to come 
to the meeting, and how often had his good 
resolutions melted away under the excuses 
that so easily presented themselves before 
them! 

The minister was there.. One dim oil 
lamp was burning, and the child’s nailed 
boots clattering up the room  resounded 
through the building. 

Mr. Alister looked at the little fellow in 
wonder as he approached him. Then a 
smile of recognition lit up his tired face. 


“Mrs. Batty’s little grandson! Have you 
come with a message from her, little man?” 

Robbie shook his head. 

“No, I’ve come masel.” 

“But isn’t ye granny comin’?” 

“Granny tumble all the way downstairs,” 
said tthe child, with grave round eyes; 
“she b’oked her leg, an’ she wented to bed, 
and the doctor came!”’ 

Ppear, dear!" How, very, sad! I must 
come and see her.” Then with a little sigh 
the minister looked round the empty 
schoolroom. He had hoped so much that 
this room might prove a little Bethel to 
his congregation. He had pictured it full 
of praying men and women; himself com- 
ing to it when tired and despondent, and 
going away gladdened and refreshed by 
the bursts of praise and prayer that rose 
from its walls. 

Was this to be the end of it? 


He was in the act of turning down the 
lamp, when Robbie’s voice arrested him. 

“Igsna’ th’ A’michty here the nicht? I 
s’pect He will-come noo when he sees me 
here.”’ 


Mr. Alister started. 


“Why?” he asked the child, only half 
understanding his speech. 

“Granny says He promised if ther was 
twa, to come, an’ I’ve comed masel.’ I's 
number twa astead o’ granny!” 

There was silence; the innocent upturned 
face of the child brought the tears to the 
minister’s eyes; and Peter Quirls from his 
post at the door felt a strange lump rise in 
his throat- 

“Have you come to pray with me, Rob- 
bie?” asked the minister, laying his hand 
very tenderly on the flaxen curly head. 

Robbie nodded solemly. 


“Tl can say ma p’ayers, an’ ye can say 
yours, an’ then the A’michty winna go 
’way disappointed’ cause naebody wanted 
to p’ay tae Him!”’ 

Without a word the minister dropped on 
his knees, and with a little fuss and clatter 
the child did the same, steadying himself 
by clutching hold of the edge of the table 
with his two fat hands. Peter Quirls step- 
ped inside, and knelt down by the door. 
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He heard the minister pouring out his. 
soul to his Maker above, perfectly obli- 
vious of the child’s presence after the first 
moment or two. He heard him pleading 
Im agonised accents to be kept from being 
discouraged and disheartened in his work; 
for quickening power to be given to the 
sleeping souls in his charge; for a return 
of their former love those who were entire- 
ly engrossed in wordly pursuits: and a 
conviction of sin to come upon the un- 
awakened and godless. : 


He prayed for the sick, the tempted, the 
weak, the suffering, and also for the self- 
satisfied, prosperous members of his flock. 
Not one was forgotten; and Robbie knelt on, 
his blue eyes alternately glancing from the 
minister’s earnest face to the roof of the 
school-room, where in his childish fashion 
he was vaguely expecting to see Signs of 
the ‘Almighty’s’ presence. 
mie minister paused. Robbie uttered a 
fervent and hearty “Amen,’’ and then, glad 
at last to take some active part himself, 
lifted up his baby voice, and in soft reve- 
rent tones repeated his simple evening 
prayer. That was the last straw to Peter 
Quirls. 

When he heard the lisping, childish 
volce, and realised that of all the minis- 
ter’s flock only one baby of five years 
could be found to take part in the inter- 
cessory prayer meeting, he rose to his feet, 
stumbled awkwardly up the room. and in 


broken, humbled tones added his prayer to 
the others. 


When they rose from their knees he 
grasped the minister’s hand. 
“Ye’ll never see me absent frae this pray- 
in’ agen meenister!’”” he said huskily, and 
then, without another word, he hurried 
away. 


Robbie looked after him with wondering 
eyes. 

“There was anither number twa,” he 
Said; “come and tell granny!”’ 


And later on, when Mrs. Batty learnt 
that her broken leg was the turning-point 
in the history of that small meeting; when 
she had sufficiently recovered to be able to 
take part in it again, and found herself in 
the midst of twelve or thirteen others: 


when she Heard) |\\that. thet story. i Or 
her little grandson’s act had _ spread 
through the village, and shamed every 


member of the church, she lifted up her 
voice and sang in the fulness of gratitude 
and praise— 

Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant de- 
part in peace.’’ } 
Peter Quirls was never tired of telling 
his experience that Friday evening: and he 
would alwavs conelnde with these words— 

“The arrow that pierced my _ heart 
through and through was the words o’ the 
Wee laddie, “I can sav mv p’ayers. an’. ve 
can say yours, an’ then the A’michtv winna 
go’ way disappointed’ cause naebody want- 
ed tae p’ay tae him!” ; 


JUST FOR TO-DAY. 


Lord, for to-morrow and its need 
I do not pray, 

Keep me my God from stain of sin 
Just for to-day. 

Let me both deligently work, 
And duly pray; 

Let me be kind in word and deed 
Just for to-day. 

Let me be slow to do my will 
Prompt to obey; 

Help me to sacrifice myself 
Just for to-day. 

Let me no wrong or idle word 
Unthinking say; 

Set thou a seal upon my 11ps 
Just for to-day. 

Cleanse and receive my parting soul 

Be thou my stay; 
if to-day I die, 
Go home to-day 

So for to-morrow and its needs 

I do not pray, 

guide me, hold me, Lord, 

Just for to-day. 


O bid me, 


But keep me, 


“JOINING” THE CHURCH. 

There’s a difference between joining 
church and belonging to it, 

A small thread will tie a twig to a tree; 
only graiting can make a vital union. 

A mere “joiner’ cannot be fruitful; abid- 
ing in the vine is the only means of fruit- 
fulness. 

Joiners sap the strength of the church. 
Their fruit is nothing but leaves and not 
always many of them, 

It is a fatal mistake to ask a man to join 
the church before inviting him to be united 
to the Church’s Head. 


One belongs to the church because he be- 
longs to Christ. He belongs to the Master 
by right of purchase. He belongs to the 
church as an element of its life. 

The church-sponge does not truly belong 


to the church. He is a parasite and a poi- 
soner, 


It is the joiner who complains that he 
doesn’t feel at home, and that the church 
is unsocial. He is not at home and there- 
fore cannot feel so. He is himself unsocial 
and therefore finds the church so. 

The joiner looks for what he is going to 
receive. The belonger thinks how best he 
can serve. Consequently the belonger is the 
one who does receive. To him that hath, 
and useth what he hath, shall be given. 


It is of those who belong that the Lord 


can say, when he maketh up his jewels, 
“These are mine.’’—‘Philadelphia Presby- 
terian.” 
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POSITIVE PREACHING. 
By IAN McLAREN. 


If a preacher with the Bible in his hands 
is not positive, he has fallen short of his 
vocation. It is within his function to in- 
struct amd to defend, but he is chiefly a 
prophet with a message to the world from 
God. 

He is a witness to the supremacy of the 
soul, the reality of the unseen, the glory of 
the religious life—affirming with unfalter- 
ing voice those things which all men wish 


-to believe and which they hold dimly in 


their minds, 

For the preacher of the Gospels the first 
qualification is not that he be learned or elo- 
quent, but that he believe; and whatever be 
the case with other men, he must believe 
with the marrow of his bones. 

If this be impossible, let him become any- 
thing he pleases, but not a preacher; and if 
doubt settles upon him, let him face and 
master it in secret—in the Wilderness with 
God, and stand before his fellow men with 
unclouded face. 

There are enough men to ventilate 
doubts without the preacher’s assistance. 
From him the world expects faith, and the 
dynamic of one man believing with all his 
mind and all his heart is incalculable; it 
is a reservoir of life in the midst of a blood- 
less and worn-out society. Doubt can be 
got anywhere; faith ought to be supplied 
by the pulpit. 


——et em. 


W. J. BRYAN ON PREACHING. 


“TJ desire my minister to preach every 
Sabbath the simple Gospel. The ‘old, old 
story’ never wearies the average congrega- 
tion, if it comes from a devout mind, with 
preparation in the message. 

“My ideal sermon is one which has an 
appeal to the unconverted and a spiritual 
uplift for the Christian. I want my minis- 
ter to be abreast of the times on all new 
theological questions and research, but I 
do not want him to bring them into the 
pulpit. 

“I have found certain fixed views of Christ, 
His Gospel, and the inspiration of the Bible, 
from a careful reading of that Book of 
books, and of the Shorter Catechism, and it 
will not make me a_ better Christian or 
profit my spiritual life to unsettle these 
views by a discussion in the pulpit of new 
theories of Christ and the Holy Scriptures. 

“Finally, I want my minister to act upon 
the belief that Christ’s Gospel is the surest 
cure of all social and political evils, and 
that his best method of promoting temper- 
ance, social morality and good citizenship, is 
to bring men into the church. In a word, 
I want my minister to emphasize in his life 
work the declaration of the most successful 
nreacher, Paul: ‘It pleased God by the fool- 


ishness of preaching to save them that be- 
lieve,’ ”’ 
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WHAT IS DEATH ?7. 


"Tis but the folding of the quiet hands 
Upon the peaceful breast; 

"Tis but the closing of the tired eyes 
And sinking down to rest; 


Tis but the stilling of the pallid lips, 
The smoothing of the brow; 

’"Tis but the staying of the way-worn feet 
That may nct wander now; 


’"Tis but the hushing of the weary heart, 
Life’s fitful fever o’er; 
’Tis but the short and fleeting breath that 
bears 
The spirit home, no more. 


’'Tis but the waking to a better life, 
Freed from all sin and wrong; 

’"Tis but the dawning of a brighter day 
After a night of storm; 


’Tis but to meet again our loved and lost, 
Thatelett ius ‘one “by one: 

*Tis but to answer to the Master’s. call, 
To know our work is done; 


"Tis but to learn that God’s dear word is 
true: 
He giveth his beloved, 
To those that bear the 
name, 
A recompense above. 


cross in Jesus’ 


Father, I pray thee guide my erring hands 
to work, 
That I may fold them so, 
And teach my blinded eyes to read aright 
The lessons I must know, 


And make my lips 
truth, 
“Thy will be done” to Say, 
And draw my straying feet within the path 
That leads the Heavenward way, 


to utter naught but 


That when Thy messenger shall reach my 
Side 
And silent beckon me, 
i shall net shrink from his approach, dear 
Lord, 
But trust it all to Thee. 
—Selected. 


AN INCIDENT IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Sunshine everywhere about the mission 
station, but inside a deepening shade. 


“Another year! O God! another year!”’ 
The sick man moaned and tossed uvon his 
bed. “Just twelve months more to testify 
for Thee, and I will do it as I never did 
before.”’ 

“O how I should glory in the privilege of 
twelve months more!” The fever-burnt 
sufferer was seeing life as it looks on the 
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brink of eternity, yearning for another 
chance to “buy up the opportunity’’—to re- 
deem the time. But the death angel waited 
in the shadow calm and inexorable. 

“O God! forgive me, forgive! I said it be- 
fore—I said I would testify for Thee as I 
had never done—but I did not carry i: 

O for another chance—one more—iust six 
months more, and I will. I will’— 


Soothing words were said by comrades 
watching near, in whose eyes he had been 
“faithful unto death’; but the dying man 
heeded them not; he was fighting for life— 
for one more chance to live for God and 
souls. 


“Just six more—I should testify for Thee 
as I never could have done before, for now 
—O God, wilt thou—in mercy’’— 


The presence that never fails to hush the 
storm was there, and the tempest-tossed 
spirit grew reconciled at last. 


“IT believe,” he said slowly and emphat- 
ically, as the end was drawing near, ‘‘that 
this day I. shall see—Thy glory magnified-— 
in the land of the living.” He paused, and 
again the yearning flitted over him—‘O 
that I had more, more wherewith to crown 
Jesus! . - Don’t delay’— 

When the sun set that night his day of 
life was ended, closed in a perfect calm, as 
with the words ‘Peace, peace with 
God,” he passed beyond earth’s opportunity 
of serving Jesus Christ.—Ex. 


AN ILLUSTRATION. 


“Once there was a brier growing ina 
ditch and there came along a gardener with 
his spade. As he dug round it, and lifted it 
out, the brier said to itself, “What is he 
doing that for? Doesn’t he know that I 
am only an old worthless brier?’ 


But the gardener took it into the garden 
and planted it amid his flowers, while the 
brier said, ‘What a mistake he has made, 
planting an old brier like myself among 
such rose trees as these!’ 


But the gardener came once more with 
his keenedged knife made a slit in the 
brier and, as we say in England, ‘budded’ it 
with a rose. and by and by when summer 
came, lovely roses were blooming on that 
old brier. 


Then the gardener said, ‘Your beauty is 
not due to that which came out, but to that 
which I put into you.’ ” 


This is just what Christ is doing all the 
time with poor human lives.- They seem 
to be of no use, with no hope that they will 
ever be of use. 

Then Christ takes them in hand, pours 
his love upon them, lifts them up out of 
the dust, puts something of his own life in- 
to them, and by and by they ‘begin to be 
like him, little branches of his own beauti- 
ful life. 
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WANTED! BIGGER MEN! 


The world likes big men; and its measure- 
ments are fairly accurate. For lack of 
better knowledge it may at one time fave 
judged a man solely by his physical powers, 
but it soon outgrew that folly. It tases 
more than muscle and bone to make a man. 
It is wise to take all possible precautions 
against physical degeneracy, but the mere 
atulete can never occupy the first place in 
the government of the race. Mind is ever 
mighter than muscle. 

And yet the mind itself does not meet all 
the requirements of greatness. It is pos- 
sioie for a man to be a mental giant, an 
intellectual Hercules, and thi$S mental mas- 
tery may be so pronounced that the whole 
world seems to sit at his feet, and yet he 
may, after all, be a very small man. Big 
men must have more than muscle and 
brain. 

We want men who are too big to lie. We 

want bigger politicians, men who will not 
lie even to win an election. We want big- 
ger business men, men who will not lie even 
to achieve a fortune. Lying is the refuge 
of little men. When a man is too small to 
face poverty, too weak to brave the storm 
of popular disapproval, too short-sighted to 
see far ahead, too weak of faith to trust in 
God, there seems nothing for it then but to 
lie. 
The man who lies forfeits the approval of 
his conscience; and, whether his lie wins 
or \loses; his soul’ has shrunk; he is a 
smaller man. 

We want men who will be too big to be 
mean. We want men in politics, in business, 
in professional life, everywhere, who will 
be too great to be mean, either in spirit or 
in act. 

We want men of wider vision. Bigotry 
and intolerance belong tq little men who do 
not realize their littleness. The struggle for 
a wider vision, even if not wholly success- 
ful, is a Sign of greatness. 

We want men who are too big to spend 
life fighting their own battles. The patriot 
loses himself in his country. The Christian 
loses himself in his Lord. The man who 
has grown big enough to be both a patriot 
and Christian will not spend all his time, 
or much of his time, in seeking to vindi- 
cate hmself. Men should outgrow the en- 
larged ego. It is a disease of lesser men. 
True greatness is unselfish. 

The man whose own interests are always 
in plain sight is too small for his work. 
The burial of the lesser self always precedes 
the resurrection of the greater self. Self- 
abnegation is really the beginning of great- 
ness. Surely in the church and in the 
world in this sense we want bigger men! 


There are. strange anomalies here! 
Sometimes, the bigger a man gets, the 


smaller he becomes. The higher the office 
he reaches in church or state, the lower 
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the point his manhood touches; while, on 
the other hand, it sometimes happens that 
the smaller a man grows, the greater he be- 
comes; the less space he occupies in the 
eyes of the world, the more he really fills. 

After all, this is no trifle. Lessened man- 
hood is a crime against God, society, and 
self. Manhood is of greater value~- than 
power or place; it is more precious than 
sold or lands; and if its price be poverty, 
isoiation, failure, or death, it is still worth 
having.—The Guardian. 


UNCONSCIOUS INFLUENCE. 


A well-known church member in Phila- 
delphia who was a moderate arinker, once 
stepped into a saloon and took one drink 
and walked out again. A young man of 
the same church unknown to him saw him. 
He said to himseif, “it Mr. So-and-so can 
drink, so may I.” He soon became a Ire- 
quenter of the saloon. But he had not the 
will power to drink moderately, and in 
three years filled a drunkard’s grave, the 
result of an influence exerted unconsciously. 
~We never know who sees us, and there- 
fore our lives should ring true at all times. 
We may not only injure others, but God 
sees us at all times and will hold us to ac- 
count for evil doing. whether seen or un- 
seen. 

But we may influence men for good as 
well as for evil. ‘l'his should be our con- 
stant aim. A father took his littlt boy into 
a saloon. He was about to order a glass of 
whiskey when the bartender said to the 
boy, “My little man, what will you take?” 
He promptly replied, “I’ll take what father 
takes.” Then the father said, ‘I’ll take a 
glass of water.’ For once at least the boy 
influenced his father to the good, ’ 

Good lives are always uplifting mankind. 
We may think that men give little heed to 
what we are, but we are mistaken. Many 
a person has been led to the WCuristian life 
by the actions of Christians, and it is sad | 
but true, that many others have been turned 
from our religion by the inconsistencies of 
Christians. It should not be so. Christ, not 
Christians, is our ideal. But it is true, an: 
perhaps naturally so. 

In trying to influence others from evil to 
good, it is well to remember that severe 
reproof is not ‘always best. A pastor was 
once thanked heartily by a woman for hav- 
ing done her a great favor. He did not re 
member having done so, Yet he had. Her 
husband was a very intemperate man. [n 
calling at the home. the pastor often found 
him drinking. But he said not a word, but 
looked anxious and sad. One day, after a 
visit, the husband asked *is wife to clear 
the rum-jug with boiling water. “Why?” she 
asked, ‘I am done,” he said. “I can’t stand 
that man’s face any longer, Had he scold- 
ed me, I should have been worse—but his 
look has conquered me.’—Excuange. 


The Children’s Pages. 


THE BIBLE AND THE ROBBERS. 


A native Christian teacher in Persia was 
overtaken by night while traveling and 
attacked by a bank of ferocious Moham- 
medan robbers. When these men found 
that the captive taken in the dark was 


poor, they were inclined to kill him. One 
of the robbers bawled out. “He is a Gue- 
ber; let’s kill him anyhow.” In a mo- 


ment the fifty men had drawn their swords 
to purge the earth of such a wretch. 


The frightened Christian had no wea- 
pons. But he had a Bible which he had 
been taught to regard as a sword for 
spiritual warfare. Drawing his Bible from 
his bosom he cried out: 


“Men, you make a great mistake! Do 
you see that I am a man of the Book? 
This is the book that .your prophet re- 
peatedly declared to be true.” 


The flash of the light on the gilt edges 
of the Bible caught the gaze of the men; 
light seemed to blaze from the book. The 
swords dropped and several of the robbers 
came closer to examine the volume curious- 
ly, without daring to touch it. At last 
they dragged the preacher to their village, 
that the Mullah might tell them whether 
to spare the man for the sake of the book. 


“It is indeed the Book,” said the Mul- 
lah, after making sure that it contained 
the Law, the Psalms, and the New Testa- 
ment, as the Koran says it does; “it is the 
Book, and whoever unjustly kills one of 
the people of the Book, him will God 
smite.” 


So it came to pass that the poor preach- 
er, so nearly murdered in the _ robbers’ 
pass, finished his evening an honored 
guest in the village, reading to this wild 
hosts psalm after psalm by the flickering 
light of the oil wick. And as each of the 
beautiful psalms came to an end the rob- 
bers, with one accord, said ‘“‘Amen!”’— 
Bible Society Record. 


THE BOY WHO WILL BE IN 
DEMAND. 


One of the finest qualities in a work- 
man is a disposition to do things that 
need to be done without being told. A 
tool is left out on the lawn; there is a rail 
off the fence; there is a lock broken from 
a door; there is a window pane gone 
somewhere. 


The boy who tends to these things, be- 
cause they need attending to without speci- 
fic directions, is the boy who, other things 
being equal, is going to be in demand when 
he gets out into the great world, and it is 
the attention to little things and the habit 


of observation, which sees what needs to 
be done and then does it which makes 
exceedingly useful men and women. 


There will always be a position for such 
persons. There will always be a call to 
come up higher. It is in one sense a small 
thing to do these little things without 
orders, but it is the doing of them, that 
makes great captains, great engineers, great 
artists, great architects, great workers in 
any department, and it is the absence of 


‘this quality that makes commonplace men 


and women, who will always have to live 
under the dominion of petty orders, men 
and women who do nothing unless they are 
told tto do it. 


It is this quality which makes volun- 
teers in church work, and the invaluable 
men and women who do not have to be 
stood over. They are the joy of the pas- 
tor’s heart; they are the persons who do 
not have to be watched.—Rev. Charles M. 
Sheldon. 


SOME “DONTS.” 


Don’t snub a boy because he wears shab- 
by clothes. When Edison, the great elec- 
trical inventor, first entered Boston he wore 
a pair of yellow linen breeches in the depth 
of winter. 

Don’t snub a boy because of the ignorance 
of his parents. Shakespeare, the world’s 
poet, was the son of a man who was un- 
able to write his own name. 

Don’t snub a boy because his home is 
plain and unpretentious. Abraham Lin- 
coln’s early home was a log cabin. 

Don’t snub a boy because of his physical 
disability: Milton was blind. 

Dont snub a boy because of dullness in 
his lessons. Hogarth, the celebrated paint- 
er and engraver, was a stupid boy at his 
books. 

Don’t snub a boy because he stutters. 
Demosthenes, the great orator of Greece, 
overcame a harsh and stammering voice. 

Don’t snub anyone. Not alone ‘because 
some day he may far outstrip you in the 
race of life, but because it is neither kind 
nore) right) enor) «Christian. --The); Junior 
Herald. 
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A BUSY TRAVELER. 
e 


The sun gets up in the east 
And goes to bed in the west, 
And in all that time he never 
For a moment stops to rest. 
And when from our sight he passes 
And the night falls cold and gray, 
He is traveling round in China 
In just the self-same way. 
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THE WAY TO THE HOUSE OF NEVER. 


Have you ever heard of Wait-a-bit way, 

Where idle children loiter and play. 

A street that is ever winding down 

A flowery lane to Something town, 
Where stands the house of Never. 


Along the road there are signs galore,— 
“In just a moment,”, “Not now,’ ~What 
for, 
And many beside that at last you'll find, 
Though by devious paths they twist and 
wind; 
And lead to the house of Never. 


Now Never’s a dismal, dismal spot, 
Its inmates a hapless, hopeless lot,— 

So if you are wise you will seldom stray 
(Though it seems a perfect primrose way) 
Down the lane that leads to Never! 

—Selected. 


JOHN’S REFERENCE. 


John was fifteen, and very anxious to get 
a desirable place in the office of a well- 
known lawyer who had advertised for a 
boy, but doubted his success, because, being 
a stranger in the city, he had no reference 
to present. 


“T’m afraid I’ll stand a poor chance,” he 
thought, despondently; “however, Ill try to 
appear as well as I can, for that may help 
me a little.” 


So he was careful to have his dress and 
person neat, and when he took hits turn to 
be interviewed, went in with his hat in his 
hand and a smile on his face. 


The keen-eyed lawyer glanced him over 
from head to foot, 


“Good face,” he thought, “and pleasant 
ways.” 


Then he noted the neat suit—but other 
boys had appeared in new clothes—saw the 
well-brushed hair and clean-looking skin. 
Very well, but there had been others there 
quite as cleanly; another glance, however, 
showed the finger-nails free from soil. 

“Ah! that looks like thoroughness,” 
thought the lawyer. 


Then he asked a few direct rapid ques- 
tions, which John answered as directly. 


“Prompt, was his mental comment; ‘“‘can 
speak up when necessary. Let’s see your 
writing,” he added aloud. 

John took a pen and wrote his name. 

“Very well, easy to read, and no flourish- 
es. Now what references have you?” 

The dreaded question, at last! 

John’s face fell. He had begun to feel 
some hope of success, but this dashed it 
again. , 

“T haven’t any,” he said slowly; “I’m al- 
most a stranger in the city.” 
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“Can't take a boy without references’? was 
the brusque rejoinder, and as he spoke a 
sudden thought sent a flush to John’s cheek. 


“IT haven’t any references,” he said, with 
hesitation, “but here’s a letter from mother 
I just received. I wish you would read it.” 


The lawyer took it. It was a short letter. 


My dear John,—I want to remind you that 
wherever you find work you must consider 
that work your own. Don’t go into it, as 
some boys do, with the feeling that you will 
do as little aS you can, and get something 
better soon, but make up your mind you 
will do as much as possible, and make your- 
self so necessary to your employer that he 
will never let you go. 


You have been a good sun to me, and I 
can truly say I have never known you to 
shirk. Be as good in business, and I am 
sure God will bless your efforts. 


“H’m!” said the lawyer, reading it over 
the second time. ‘“‘That’s pretty good ad- 
vice, John—excellent advice. I rather think 
I’ll try you, even without the references.” 


John has been with him six years, and 
last spring was admitted to the bar. 


“Do you intend taking that young man 
into partnership?” asked a friend lately. 


“Yes, I do. I couldn’t get along without 
John; he is my right-hand man!” exclaimed 
the employer heartily. 


And John always says the best reference 


he ever had was a mother’s good advice and 
honest praise.—Ex. 


ROCKEFELLER AND CARNEGIE. 


John D. Rockefeller and Andrew Carnegie 
are reputed to be the two richest men in 
America and it is significant that both are 
quite pronounced in their temperance 
views. 


Mr. Rockefeller is quoted as saying that 
he has never tasted liquor in all his life 
and is very thankful for it. 

Mr. Carnegie recently gave a word of ad- 
vice and warning to young men, as follows: 


“The first and most seductive peril, and 
the destroyer of most young men, is the 
drinking of liquor. I am no temperance 
lecturer in disguise, but a man who knows 
and tells you what observation has proved 
to him; and I say to you that you are more 
likely to fail in your career from acquiring 
the habit of drinking liquor than from all 
other temptations likely to assail you. 
“You may yield toalmost any other temp- 
tation and reform—may brace up, and if 
not recover lost ground, at least remain in 
the race, and secure and maintain a res- 
pectable position. But from the insane 
thirst for liquor escape is almost impossible. 
I have known but few exceptions to this 
rule.’’—Ex. 
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OUR CHUKCH’S BEAUTIFUL WIN- 
DOWS. 


“It is too bad that you have the grippe 
and could not go to church this morning; 
for those new windows are certainly beau- 
tiful,”’ said Deacon Dunn to his wife as he 
returned from the morning worship. ° 

‘What makes them so beautiful?” asked 
Mrs, Dunn. 

“The figures in them,’ answered the Dea- 
con, “the one represents Christ kneeling in 
prayer, and the other the Good Shepherd.” 

“They must be Deautiful,’ said Mrs. 
Dunn. 

“They certainly are.” responded the Dea- 
con, “and I suppose every one is very highly 
pleased because they will add so much to 
the appearance of the church.” 

“T really think that while our pastor is 
pleased, he is not very highly pleased, said 
Mrs. Dunn. 

“Why do you think so?” queried the Dea- 
con. 

“Because I remember what he said about 
selfishness. It was something like this,” 
said Mrs. Dunn. “No man worthy of the 
name would sit down to a feast and eat un- 
concerned, while in his sight a man was 
starving—only a brute would do that. No 
true Christian will demand the luxuries of 
life and worship, while millions perish for 
want of the necessary bread of heaven— 
only a pagan would do that.” “Of course 
our dear pastor did not say so, but common 
sense tells me that highly paid singers and 
costly windows are the luxuries of worship.” 

“Nonsense!”’ said the Deacon. ‘Don’t you 
know that the temple at Jerusalem cost mil- 
lions, and that God instructed Solomon to 
build it?” A merry twinkle in the Deacon’s 
eye showed how he regarded his argument. 


“Last summer,” continued Mrs, Dunn, “I 
called at HalNenbeck’s and our pastor ex- 
plained this temple matter. I think he has 
the right view. This is his explanation. 
The Israelites always worshipped in the 
tabernacle until every foot of Palestine was 
subdued. Only after the conquest of Canaan 
did God permit Solomon to build the temple. 
After we Christians have conquered our 
Canaan—the world—for Christ, then we can 
adorn our temples as much as we please. 
But to do so now is to show our own self- 
ishness and ignorance of God’s plan and to 
divert from the divine order.”’ 


“That sounds logical,’ said the Deacon, 
“but our pastor is a missionary enthusiast 
and is always saying, ‘Give, is the verb of 
heaven,’ and his.” 

“John,” said Mrs. Dunn, interrupting her 
husband. ‘You should cheer rather than 
criticize our noble pastor. Did you not come 
home from a consistory meeting about three 
years ago saying one of the elders said we 
could not pay that debt? Now that very 
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man puts in a window costing more than 
half the amount of the debt. Our pastor 
has been here scarcely four years, our 
church has been renovated, that debt paid, 
his salary increased and more money given 
away than ever, and now those windows 
have come, Everything seems to be mov- 
ing and you should spend your energy in 
helping on God’s work instead of hindering 
our pastor by your criticisms.” 


“Perhaps so,” replied the Deacon. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly now our church is the most beautiful 
in the country. It was as ugly as any when 
We consistory men unknowingly called this 
missionary enthusiast, I have reached this 
conclusion, if I were a pastor, I would be 
a missionary one; for I have noticed lately 
that growing churches have missionary 
pastors.” 


“Do you know why that is so?” asked the 
Deacon’s wife. 


“No,” bluntly replied the Deacon. 


“Because missions give men a _ broader 
Christlike view of the needs of their fellow- 
men and lift them out of their selfishness, 
and then they become more generous to 
their own church ord pastor.”’ 


“Well,” said the acon slowly, as if 
struggling with his thoughts, “I am not a 
missionary enthusiast by a good deal; but 
if an earnest missionary pastor can do for 
every church what our pastor has done for 
ours, I wish all pastors were so.” 


“In that we agree,” said Mrs. Dunn, “but 
our motives differ. Your wish springs from 
a desire to have beautiful churches, mine 
from a longing to make Christ King of all 
men. ‘Seek first,’ not a beautiful church 
but ‘the kingdom of God.’”’ 


The sound of the dinner bell stopped the 
conversation and Deacon Dunn, his wife 
and their five children went into the din- 
ing room.—‘“the Mission Field.”’ 


FAITHFUL KOREAN CHRISTIANS. 


In Korea, every fifth day is market day. 
On that day every faimer, merchant, me- 
chanic—every one is accustomed to come 
and bring what he has to swll. A man gen- 
erally makes more money on market day 
than on the other four days doubled. 

Of course, every few weeks market day 
comes on Sabbath. The Korean Christians 
have to endure the sneers and Jeers of their 
ungodly neighbors when they keep the or- 
dinary Sabbath day, but when Sunday is 
market day, they suffer considerable finan- 
cial loss, by staying away from the market. 

Yet we are told that on a recent Sabbath 
market day in Chunju, more than one thou- 
sand men and boys were counted in Sabbath 
school. This is heroic faith, and is worthy 
of the highest commendation. Would that 
tre home Church kept the Sabbath as brave- 
ly.—Christian Observer. 
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THE STORY OF HORACE MANN. 


One morning, about a hundred years ago, 

a farmer boy with a basket on his arm, was 
on his way to a store in Franklin, Massachu- 
setts. He was probably fourteen years of 
‘age, although you would have guessed him 
to be older. His face was pale, and bore the 
saddened look of a child who had never 
known what it was to play. His clothing 
of home-made stuff was tattered and worn. 
His whole appearance told of poverty and 
hard work. ; 


Some village boys saw him, and shouted, 
“There goes Horace. Let’s have some fun 
with him.”’ 

They pelted him with mud. 
stones into his basket, 


“Hello, girly!” said one, “have you washed 
the breakfast dishes yet?” 


“How much straw can you plait in a day, 
Horry?” asked another. 

Then all hooted, “Wirl-boy! girl-boy! girl- 
boy! Helps the women in the kitchen!” and 
they pranced around him in great glee. 


But the lad walked on silently, seeming 
not to notice their ill-mannered taunts. At 
the store he was greeted kindly by the man 
behind the counter. . 

“Some more straw braid to-day, Horace?” 


“Yes, sir,’ was the answer. ‘‘There is not 
so much as I hoped to bring, but I shall do 
better next week.’ 


The storekeeper took the rolls of plaited 
straw from the basket, and soon figured up 
their value. 

“One shilling and sixpence. 
you buy to-day?” . 

“Half of it is mother’s,” answered Horace, 
“and half of it is mine. Mother will come in 
to-morrow and get what she needs. For my 
part, I want the arithmetic book that I was 
looking at last week.” 

“The price is one shilling, said the store- 
keeper. 


“I know,” said Horace, “and I lack three- 
pence of having so much. I only want to 
ask if you will not lay the book aside for me 
until next week, when I shall have more 
than enough to pay for it. 


“You may take the book now,” said tue 
man ‘and I will trust you for the rest till 
you have some more braid ready.” 


The lad thanked him, and tucked the pre- 
cious book under his coat. Then taking up 
his empty basket, he went out to meet the 
taunts of the street boys again. 

“That’s right, girly!”’ they shouted after 


They threw 


And what will 


him. ‘“‘Run home now, and wash the break- 
fast dishes. Run home and plait some more 
straw.” 


“That lad will make his mark in the 
world,’ said the storekeeper to the group of 
loafers who were lounging at the door. “‘The 
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boys make fun of him because he makes 
sraw braids, and helps his mother witb 
her housework. but they’ll glad enough to 
do him honor by and by.” 


“Has he no father?” asked one. 


“Ah, no. His father died two years ago, 
and the boy has been the mainstay of the 
family ever since. And work! why, he’s 
never known anything but work. That boy 
never played a day in his life. He’s at work 
on the farm whenever the weather will let 
him. And then evenings and on rainy days 
he’s always plaiting straw. Why, he plaits 
more straw than any woman or girl in 
Franklin. The hat-makers say that his 
braids are the best of any that I send them. 


“School? No, he tever has time to go to 
school much. I suppose he goes seven or 
eight weeks in midwinte", when he can’t do 
anything on the farm. But they say that 
he knows more than the teacher, young as 
he is. 

“Books? Well, I should reckon. He’s 
read everything in the Franklin library, and 
he has a few books of his own. They say 
that he sits up and reads when everybody 
else is in bed. Sometimes he sits up till 
long after midnight. And they are so poor 
up at his house that I guess they can’t af- 
ford to buy many candles, either.” 

+ * * * ¥ 

Such was the boyhood of Horace Mann. 
It was a boyhood of labor, unrelieved by any 
of the joys which children commonly know. 
He never knew a holiday. Marbles and kites 
and tops never came his way, for he had no 
time to spend with them. As for playing 
ball, he was too busy even to think of it. 
In fact he never had any kind of plaything 
that he could call his own. 


As he neared the age of manhood, how- 
ever, he contrived to give more time to the 
study of books. Through his industry and 
self-denial, his mother was at length quite 
well provided for. Why should he not now 
indulge himself with a little of that learning 
for which he had always had such hunger- 
ing and craving? 

One day when he was twenty years old, a 
school-teacher whose name was. Barrett, 
surprised him by saying: “Horace ,you must 
go to college!” 


What a strange idea to put into the head 
of a young man who had neither money nor 
opportunities! 


“Why, Mr. Barrett,” said Horace, “I don’t 
know enough to enter college. I have never 
studied Latin, and as for Greek. I have yet 
to see the first book in that language. It is 
useless to think of such a thing.”’ 


“Not so useless as you suppose,” answered 
Mr. Barrett. “I have said that you must go 
to college, and I mean it. I myself will pre- 
pare you.” 

Horace did not require much persuasion, 
for all his ambition pointed that way. He 
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set to work with a will, and so did Mr. Bar- 
rett. Within six months the young man 
mastered more Greek and Latin than most 
students learn nowadays in three years. Be- 
fore he was twenty-one, he passed the ex- 
aminations and entered the sophomore class 
of Brown University. 

He had no: money. He had no wealthy 
friends to help him along. But he was re- 
solved to make his own way. He earned 
what he could by doing any odd job that 
chanced to come his way. For a few weeks 
in each year he taught a country school, 
keeping up his studies, and passing the ex- 
aminations as they came. He took care of 
his own room, and he lived sparingly. 

At first his classmates were disposed to 
laugh at him. Yet he was so gentle in nis 
manners, so brilliant of mind, so studious 
and earnest, that he finally won the admira- 
tion of all the students and the respect of 
all the professors. No finer classical scholar 
ever passed through Brown University. At 
the end of three years he was graduated at 
the head of his class. 

+ = = & = 

Long before Horace Mann left college, he 
had made up his mind to be a lawyer. At 
that time all the brightest young men in 
the country were preparing for the profes- 
sion of law. It was the profession that 
would give the freest scope to the exercise 
of genius, it was the profession that offered 
the surest promise of fame and fortune. 


There was a very famous law school at 
Litchfield, Connecticut; and thither at the 
age of twenty-four went Horace Mann. As 
a matter of course, he was not long in push- 
ing to the front. With his tireless energy 
and his natural brilliancy of intellect, his 
progress was but a series of intellectual tri- 
umphs. He soon became known as not only 
the best student, but the best lawyer, in the 
school. 


At the age of twenty-six he was admitted 
to the State bar of Massachusetts. The road 
to honor and distinction was open before 
him. As an attorney, he had all the practise 
that he could manage. He was assured of 
a steady and increasing income. At thirty 
years of age he was chosen a member of the 
State legislature. He became known as, 
next to Daniel Webster, the best public 
speaker in Massachusetts. At length he was 
elected to Congress to succeed Ex-President 
John Quincy Adams in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Surely but few men at his age 
have ever ‘had brighter prospects before 
them. 

But, notwithstanding his success, Horace 
Mann was ill at ease. “I ought to be doing 
more for humanity,” he said. 


The schools of Masssachusetts, indeed of 
the whole country, were at that time very 
poorly managed, and very inefficient. Peo- 
ple felt little interest in education. The 
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public schools were attended by only a few 
pupils, and these were of the poorer class. 
Thousands of children were growing up in 
ignorance and vice. 

“This is not as it should be,” said Horace 
Mann, and he began to study the subject 
with all his accustomed thoroughness. 


“The children must be better cared for,’ 
he said. “The State must provide for the 
instruction of all. We must have more 
schools and better schools.” 


He brought the matter before the legisla- 
ture. His arguments were so clear and con- 
vincing that a law was passed providing for 
the general improvement of the schools in 
the State. More than this, Horace Mann 
himself was appointed secretary of the board 
of education, and it was made his duty to 
see that the provisions of the law were car- 
ried out. All his friends were astonished 
when he accepted the position. 

“It is the work of my life,’ he said. 


He closed his law office. He sold his law 
library. 

“The bar is no longer my forum,” he said; 
“T have betaken myself to the larger sphere 
of mind and morals.” 


The salary was small. The honors were 
few. The labor was great. Yet cheerfully 
did Horace Mann take hold of the work that 
was assigned him, and manfully did he car- 
ry it forward. 

He visited Europe and studied the best 
systems of education there. He lost no ef- 
fort to make the schools of Massachusetts 
the best in the world. ‘“‘We must have better 
buildings, better school-books, longer terms 
of school,’’ he said and for the procurement 
of these he toiled unweariedly. 


The result is now to be seen in the high 
character ana wonderful efficiency of the 
public schools all over the country. The 
good work which Horace Mann began in 
Massachusetts soon had its influence in other 
States. That good work, once begun, has 
never been abandoned or neglected, but stul 
goes on. .All that is best in the public 
schools of the U.S.A. to-day, may be traced 
to the influence and work of this man, who 
was willing to sacrifice ease, honor and 
fame, in order to promote the welfare of the 
children, And every child can learn from 
the self-sacrifice of the boy who braided 
straw and helped his mother. 

“Be ashamed to die,’ he once said, “until 
you have won some victory for humanity.” 
Ex. 


“The inner side of every cloud 
Is bright and shining 

And so I turn my clouds about 

And always wear them inside out 
To see the lining.” 
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THE SHEPHERD’S GOSPEL CLUB. 


By Rey. ALBERT Lone, D.D., CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. 


I had been riding all day in a driv- 
ing snowstorm, when, emerging from a 
deep mountain gorge, I saw before me a 
broad plain stretching away off many miles 
in extent. In the far-off distance was the 
plain of Plevna, rendered historic some 
years after the occurrence here narrated 
by scenes of blood and military strategy. 
At the base of the mountain slope on my 
right hand lay a little hamlet of fifteen or 
twenty dwellings. 

It was nightfall, and neither my faithful 
horse nor myself felt disposed to go much 
farther. I directed my course to the near- 
est house, and, seeing a woman outside of 
the door, I gave her a Christian greeting, 
and asked to be received as a guest. My 
greeting was cordially returned, and I was 
told that I was welcome. 

It happened to be the week after Eas-- 
er Sunday, and in accordance with the cus- 
tom of the Eastern Church, my greeting 
was, “Christos voskres’” (‘Christ is risen’’) 
and the answer immediately given was 
“Voeestinnu voskres” (“Truly He is risen’). 


Accordingly I dismounted, and after 
seeing personally to the comfort of my 
horse, I entered the little two-roomed 
cabin, and accepting the proffered services 
of a helpful little girl, who poured warm 
water from a ewer on my hands over a 
wash-basin, I had a fairly good wash. 


I then removed my riding boots, seated 
myself cross-ledged upon my _bearskin 
saddle cover, spread in the corner of the 
huge fire-place, where over a blazing fire 
some eggs and other savory food were al- 
ready being cooked by my peasant hostess 
for my supper. 


The preparations were soon completed, 
and my well-cooked supper was set before 
me on a tray placed upon a low stool. It 
was eaten with a relish. The hostess stood 
near by, respectfully watching for an op- 
portunity of rendering some service. 


During the progress of the meal the door 
was opened, and a pale-faced young man of 
about twenty entered, shaking the snow 
from his peasant garb. To his quiet salu- 
tation, ‘“‘Christ is risen,’ I replied, ‘Truly 
He is risen.” 

The meal finished, the table cleared away 
and my hands duly washed again, I was 
disposing my saddle and saddle-bags be- 
hind me for a pillow and my overcoat for 
a coverlet, and was about to give way to 
my weariness and lie down to sleep, when 
the young man again entered the room, 
came forward and seated himself by my 
side. He had taken off his shaggy  she- 
pherd’s coat of sheepskin, and as the light 
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of the blasing fire shone upon him his pale 
face lighed up with an expression of se- 
riousness and earnestness which quite won 
my heart and excited in me the deepest in- 
terest. 

“Sir,” said he, “I think I know who you 
are. I thing you must be the editor of 
this newspaper,” holding up a newspaper. 

Recognizing it; I said, “Yes, you are 
right. I am glad to see that you are one of 
my readers.” 

I wanted to satisfy my curiosity as to 
how he had penetrated my incognito, but 
he went on in a musical voice: 


“Now, I hope you will excuse my bold- 


ness. I see you are very tired. I know 
you have hada hard ride through the 
mountains, and you would like to go to 


sleep. But I have been wanting for a long 
time to see you, and I may never see you 
again. 

“Tam a poor shepherd boy, I have never 
been to school, but I managed to learn the 
letters, and began to read out of the Bible. 
Then a boy gave me one of your papers, 
the Zornitza (Day Star), and I read the 
whole of it. And so all the learning I hava 
is what I have got in this way. 


“What a wonderful book the Gospel is! 
In reading it I found many new things 
which I had never heard of before. I be- 
gan to talk about them with some of my 
friends. Some of them liked to hear about 
those things, and would sit down and ask 
me to read to them, but others said I was 
meddling with things that were none of 
my business. 


“I have an uncle who is a priest, but 
who is not a good man. He spends much 
of his time in the drinking shop, drink- 
ing and playing cards with bad men. He 
called me to him, and after talking with 
me for a long time he ordered me to give 
him my Bible, that he might burn it. I 
refused to do so. 


“He then called my father, and told him 
that I had become a heretic, and he at 
length succeeded in persuading my father 
to turn mé out of his house. I came here 
to this village and found a kind man who 
needed some one to care for his sheep, so 
I hired myself to him as a shepherd. 


“T now study my Bible every day, but I 
have many enemies, and they are constant- 
ly trying to injure me. They act just like 
dogs. You know, sir, what our village 
dogs are like. If a stranger goes among 
them without a good club in his hand, they 
would tear him in pieces. If he has a 
club, they look at it, and they measure its 
length with their eye, so they can manage 
to keep just out of reach. So long as he 
keeps that club swinging he is safe. It 
he drops it they are on him. 

“Now, sir, I have read in the Bible that it 
is called the sword of the Spirit. I think 
it might be used also as a club. What I 
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want is that you should point out to me 
some good texts which I can commit to 
memory and have them always with me, 
and use them as a club to keep the dogs 
at a distance.” 


He took from his pocket a well-worn 
copy of the New Testament and Psalms. 
I was pleased to recognize one of the edi- 
tions which I had myself edited. When one 
has read the proofs of a book it gives him 
a special interest in it. 


I produced a pocket concordance, and 
after looking in it a moment I said, “Can 
you find Matthew, seventh chapter and six- 
teenth verse?’ It was found instantly, 
and read off with a clear, steady voice: 
“By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
Then the twenty-first verse. “Not every 
one that saith unto me, Lord, Lord, shall 
enter into the kingdom of heaven, but he 
that doeth the will of my Father which is 
in heaven.” Now then, John, third chap- 
ter and sixteenth verse. 


“Ah, I know that,” said the young man 
with a sparkling eye. “God so loved the 
world that He gave His only begotten Son, 
that whosoever believeth on -Him should 
not perish, but have eternal life.’ What a 
good club that is!”’ 


So the time was passed by us until long 
after midnight, in selecting and marking 
“clubs” for this lonely shepherd lad. 

At length he-rose up, saying he must go 
to the sheepfold and see how the sheep 
were faring. With-a quavering voice he 
thanked me, and said he would be unable 
to see me in the morning. I commended 
him to the good Shepherd, and encouraged 
him to continue the prayerful study of 
God’s Word. 


I never saw him again. I have reason 
to fear he was one of the victims in the 
terrible massacre which devastated that re- 
gion. Wherever death may have found 
him, I feel sure that it found him ready. 
He was one of the brightest examples I 
have ever met with of a heart and mind il- 
luminated with the simple study of God’s 
Word. 


THE LITTLE BLIND MUSICIAN. 


An incident of a _ peculiarly touching 
character occured yesterday in one of the 
elevated railroad trains, that brought tears 
to the eyes of the passengers. The train 
had just left 125th street when the passen- 
gers saw entering the cara little boy 
about six years old, half carried by an old- 
er boy, evidently his brother. 

Both well dressed, but at first glance it 
was seen that the little fellow was blind. 
He had a pale, wan face, but was smiling. 
A quick look of sympathy passed over the 
faces of the passengers, and an old gray- 
haired gentleman got up and gave his seat 
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to the two. The “big brother,’ who was 
about eleven years old, tenderly lifted up 
the little blind boy and placed him on his 
knee. 

“How’s that?” he asked, 


“Nice,” said the little chap. 
my monica?’ 

This puzzled some of the passengers, and 
several turned to see what the child meant. 
But the “big brother’ knew, and imme- 
diately drew out a small mouth harmonica 
and placed it in the little fellow’s hands. 
The little fellow took the instrument into 
his thin hands, ran it across his lips, and 
began to play softly, ‘‘Nearer, My God, to 
Thee.” 

Tears came into the eyes of the old gen- 
tleman who had given up his seat, and as 
the little fellow played on, running into 
the “Rock of Ages’ and “Abide with Me,” 
there were many moist eyes in the car. 

The train rushed along, the passengers 
listened, and the little fellow played on 
tirelessly, never missing a note of “Annie 
Laurie” or “Home, Sweet Home.” Finally 
the “big brother” leaned down and told 
the little one to get ready to leave, as the 
train was nearing their station. 


Then, as if he knew he had won a whole 


““Where’s 


‘ carload of friends, the blind boy quickly 


changed “The Suwanee River” into “Auld 
Lang Syne, and with one accord the pas- 
sengers burst into a round of applause, 
While the “big brother’ carried the little 
One Out of the car.—New York Times. 


DID YOU EVER THINK. 

That a kind word put out at interest 
brings back an enormous percentage of 
love and appreciation? 


That, though a loving thought may not 
seem to be appreciated, it has yet made 
you better and ‘braver because of it? 


That the little acts of kindness and 
thoughtfulness day by day are really 
greater than one immense act of goodness 
once a year? 

That to be always polite to the people 
at home is not only more ladylike, but 
more refined, than having “company man- 
ners?”’ 

That to judge anybody by his personal 
appearance stamps you as not only igno- 
rant, but vulgar? 

That to talk and talk and talk about 
yourself and your belongings is very tire- 
some for the people who listen?—Our Sun- 
day Afternoon. 


In a very prominent missionary book a 
writer says: “Would that God would speak 
in these last days to the church, etc., etc.,” 
and a missionary reading this one day drew 
a pencil line from it down to the foot mar- 
gin and wrote: “God has already spoken, 
would that the church would hear!” 
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THE MASTER HAND AT THE HELM. 


Some years ago a sailing ship, homeward 
bound, had to put into a foreign port to 
ship an extra hand. The only man the cap- 
tain could find in his search was what 
seemed to him a very raw, unqualified man 
from the Hebrides. He took him aboard, 
and, regarding him as inferior to the rest of 
the crew, he told him off for the worst jobs 
on board. He was shy and backward, and 
his English poor, and consequently he was 
despised, and became the general laughing- 
stock during the voyage. 

But the day came which turned the tables. 
The vessel was caught in a terrific gale in 
mid-ocean, which brought captain and ofii- 
cers to a hopeless despair of saving sHip or 
crew. Sea after sea swept over her, clear- 
ing the decks of spars and gear, while some 
of the sails had been torn to rags. Sailors 
in turn took the wheel, but in succession 
each was carried below benumbed with 
cold. Very soon the staff available was re- 
duced, until there was no choice to be made. 

At last the captain turned round to the 
man whom up till now he had slighted, 
saying, in pitiful tones.— 

“Here, lad, take the wheel! 
for anyhow.”’ 

Without saying a word, the man stepped 
on the poop and grasped the wheel. It 
didn’t take long then to tell that his was a 
master hand. The ship immediately eased 
up under the stress of weather, and mount- 
ed the waves like a seagull. 

They had him lashed to the wheel, where 
he remained, watch after watch, until the 
storm was spent. Afterwards, when the ex- 
perience of that night was related, one 
said— 

“Whenever he touched the helm you 
would have thought there was a lull. He 
saved the ship and crew.’ 

Hearts and lives are torn and dismantled 
to-day for the want of a “master hand” on 
the helm. Many are like driftwood on the 
ocean, storm-tossed and weather-beaten, 
without one ray of hope of ever reaching 
the homeland of the soul. Waves of 
temptation and billows of care are fast hurl- 
ing them to the place of darkness and des- 
pair. Sin is benumbing them; death is 
yawning for his prey. 

Meanwhile, set at nought and unrecog- 
nized, there standeth one among them 
ready, willing, and able to save from harm 
and loss in time and in. eternity. Yes, 
Jesus Christ to-day guarantees a safe pass- 
age to all who will honor Him by yielding 
up the helm of their lives to His pierced 
hand. 

‘Jesus, Saviour, pilot me 

Over life’s tempestuous sea! 
Unknown waves before me roll, 
Hiding rock and treacherous shoal. 
Chart and compass come from Thee— 
Jesus, Saviour, pilot me!” 


we're done 
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WHY SHE WAS LOVED. 


A young minister was traveling on horse- 
back through a mountain district. One day 
he noticed groups of people coming from 
every direction, many of them having evi- 
dently walked a long distance. It was not 
Sunday, yet these people were dressed in 
Sunday garb, and everywhere was the deep- 
est Solemnity. In response to the inquiry 
if a protracted meeting were going on, a 
mountaineer answered: 

“Naw, mister, but Miss Margaret’s dead.” 


“Miss Margaret?” the stranger asked in- 
quiringly. 

“You-uns don’t know Miss Margaret? She 
was the best woman ever lived an’ she’s 
dead.” There were tears in the man’s eyes. 

rane all these people going to the fune- 
Reali 

“Deed they is, mister; it’ll be the biggest 
funeral ever seen in these parts.” 

Deeply interested, the minister attached 
himself to one of the silent groups, and 
passed on with the long procession. It was 
a never-to-be-forgotton scene. 

The meeting-place was a _ plain, rough 
school-house. The cheap, plain coffin, the 
poorly dressed throng, were all forgotten 
as the stranger gazed upon the still face of 
the girl lying in her last sleep. It was not 
a beautiful face, but it wore, even in death, 
a look of high resolve and self-forgetfulness 
that thrilled the looker-on to the depths of 
his soul. The throngs that gathered round, 
beheld that face with streaming eyes. 


Who was she? What was she? Only the 
teacher of that humble mountain school. 
She had come, a stranger, among these 
rude, ignorant people. For the love of 
Christ she had labored in season and out of 
season to teach the children, and also their 


elders, the better ways they had never 
known. 
Before she had been among them six 


months, the houses were in better repair, 
and kept in a_ cleaner, more home-like 
fashion. The rough manners were soften- 
ed; Kindness and neighborly love were ma- 
nifest as never before, the Bible became a 
well-read, beloved Book. Many a soul had 
been led to Jesus by her simple words, and 
her beautiful, unselfish life. 


And now she was dead, leaving her flock 
bereft. Not one in all that company were 
her kindred, save as they were brothers and 
sisters in Christ Jesus. Never was queen 
more truly than this humble, quiet girl, who 
entered one of earth’s darkest corners, of 
Him who is the “Light of the World.” 
“The West-Land.’’ 


Is the world being made better or worse 
by my living in it? Am I doing anything 
I would condemn in others? 
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Continued from page 296. 

cessful work, and whatever of marble or 
granite may mark his resting place when 
rest comes, the monument that will bring 
the most of benediction to his memory will 
be this Fund which owes to him so much 
of its success. For years he set as an aim 
an annuity of $400, after forty years of ser- 
vice, with smaller amounts for a shorter 
term. This has at length been attained and 
its permanence is now fairly assured if 
the ministers and churches do their duty. 

Fifteen annuitants passed away during 
the year, and twenty-one are applying to be 
placed upon the Fund for benefit. 


Those who contribute to this Fund 
CAlwmupe s assured = that; Unot,, only | is 
it worthy, a debt which we owe 


and not a charity which we give, but also 
that its interests are most carefully guard- 
ed, that those who receive benefit are wor- 
thy, that the benefit is proportioned to the 
length of service after ten years, and that 
the highest annuity at present attained is 
only $400, and that only after forty years 
of service to the church. 


The appointment of the next meeting of 
Assembly, in Hamilton, gave a little variety, 
after which came the second of the larger 
subjects of the day, and the biggest problem 
of the Assembly, the relation of Queen’s 
University to the church. There are larger 
subjects before the Assembly, but no other 
so great a problem. In other questions, the 
way, whether waiting or advancing, is fair- 
ly clear, or becomes so, and the need is not 
so much guidance as strength. In this case 
there was neither cloud nor fire, unless in- 
deed there were both, from different sources, 
looking different ways. 

The Assembly after long wrestling, refer- 
red it to a committee, to search for light 
and report to a later session, so I will wait 
the final action of Assembly before saying 
more about it. 


The two evening subjects were Church 
Life and Work and French Evangelization. 
Each should have had an evening to itself, 
but there are not evenings to go round. 

The first is all embracing, for ‘church 
life’ includes the moral aspect of all the 
living of the church member in all its 
relations: and “church work” includes all 
that he does bearing on the lives of others, 
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The committee in its report seeks to give, 
so far as it has been able to learn, the hind- 
rances to Christian life and work in the 
church, the progress of Christian life and 
work in the church, the duties with regard 
to Christian life and work, and the out- 
lcok and hope in regard to the same. 

But the fact is that instead of grasping 
the subject, presented in the report and in 
the addresses thereon, one sees it grow big- 
ger as each side of it is considered, a man’s 
hand as it first appears on the docket, grow- 
ing till the heavens are filled. 

The report reviewed the wide field, and 
after several members had taken part in 
the discussion, a series of recommendations 
was adopted by the Assembly, which, some 
other day, I may send you. They are too 
long for a letter. 


Last for the day, climax or anti, which 
you will, came French Evangelization. Dr. 
Mowatt, Convener, presented the Report, 
telling of the steady but sure progress of 
the work, the spread of light and know- 
ledge, telling of sixteen mission schools 
with an enrolment of 734, telling of Pointe- 
aux-Trembles schools which have educated 
more than 5,000 young French Canadians, 
which had 220 in attendance the past year, 
twenty-six of whom made a profession of 
their faith in Christ at the two communions 
of the school term. 

The Report recommended also that on 
this 400th Anniversary of Calvin, and the 
tercentenary of Quebec, there should 
be established in Quebec a Calvin 
memorial, in the form of an educational and 
evangelistic institution, corresponding in 
some measure to the overcrowded and 
greatly successful Pointe-aux-Trembles 
school near Montreal, Rev. J. E. Duclos of 
Valleyfield, to whom this movement is 
largely owing, supported this recommenda- 
tion, which was agreed to. 

When tfincipal Brandt arose to speak, 
the hour was late, and there was a move- 
ment doorward, as is usual unless a star 
appears. Dr. Mowatt told them that if 
they would wait for a little, they would wait 
till the end. They did, and did. None weary 
when the Principal has the floor, and when 
he is done, Pointe-aux-Trembles has al- 
ways a still wider circle of friends, to-night 
being no exception to the rule. 

Yours, ete. 
, Xx. 


oo 


Letter XII. 
Winnipeg, Tuesday, June 9, 1908. 


Dear Record:— 


Two big subjects dominated the day. With 
broom and binder twine they sought, the 
one to sweep out society’s uncleanness, the 
other to tie up the church’s’ spreading 
branches into one, and make it all trunk. 
The first was “Moral and Social Reform,” 
the second, “Church Union.” 

Of the former, Rev. Dr. Pidgeon, Conven- 
er, presented the report. This Committee 
is young, but vigorous. It was appointed a 
year ago, and this is its first annual report. 

It has laid down for itself a big pro- 
gramme—the promotion of temperance, with 
prohibition as a goal, the suppression of 
gambling and betting and social vice, the 
promotion of honor and integrity in busi- 
ness life and purity in politics, the pro- 
tection of children, the care of the feeble 
minded and criminals, sociology in its rela- 
tion to domestic, industrial and commercial 
lite, the relation of working men to the 
church and of the church to the problems 
of working men, and the prevention of un- 
desirable immigration. 

The lines along which it proposes to work 
for these ends are: Organization, Education, 
Legislation and Evangelistic Effort. 

A sensational feature of the discussion 
was Dr. Pringle’s indictment of immorality 
in Yukon, but you will have all that in de- 
tail, with variations and additions and com- 
ments, in the daily press, long before this 
reaches you. 

Dr. Shearer, the agent of the Assembly in 
this work, spoke of its discouragements and 
encouragements, the latter always more 
than the former, with progress. steady, 
though seldom so rapid as one could wish. 


One of the features of the Assembly for 
several years past has been the report of 
the committee on union and the debate 
thereupon. It filled its usual place this 
year, in time, but scarcely in interest. 
Grown familiar it lacks novelty, nearly 
everything has been repeatedly said that 
can be said. The men who do the speaking 
on the subject are for the most part present 
each year, and the addresses on either side 
from the same men on the same subject, no 
matter how able and eloquent, and convinc- 
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ing and conforming to those who agree with 
them, must necessarily be much the same 
from year to year. 

Principal Patrick, convener, presented the 
report of the committee, in his usual clear, 
masterly way, shewing the progress that has 
been made during the year in reaching a 
basis of agreement with the committees of 
the Methodist and Congregational churches. 

It is expected that the work of the com- 
mittee will be completed in another year, 
that a basis of union agreed upon by these 
committees, will be submitted to the next 
Assembly; to be considered by it, and, if ap- 
proved, to be sent down to presbyteries, 
sessions and congregations for their con- 
sideration and decision. If the latter give 
approval, the way will thereafter be open for 
practical steps in the direction of organic 
union. If any considerable number of them 
disapprove, the matter will of course rest 
until some future time. 

The resolution he presented was, in sub- 
stance,—that the Assembly receive the re- 
port, express gratification at progress, learn 
with satisfaction that in the judgment of 
the committee, so far as they have prosecut- 
ed their labors, the proposed union appears 
to be practicable, directs that the report, 
with a copy of this delivrance, be sent 
down to presbyteries, sessions and congre- 
gations, for information and suggestion. 

Rev. Dr. Campbell, of Montreal, moved in 
amendment, substantially, that the report 
be received and thanks given to those who 
have labored so earnestly in its behalf, but 
inasmuch as there is unmistakeable opposi- 
tion in our church to organic union, and as 
it would but add one more to the denomi- 
nations of Christendom, the committee con- 
fine their attention during the year to the 
question of co-operation with all the evan- 
gelical churches, so as to prevent overlap- 
ping and secure as great an economy of re- 
sources as possible. 

A considerable number of ministers and 
elders took part in the discussion. 

The vote was 156 for the motion and 32 
for the amendment. This does not mean a 
vote on union, but on the motions present- 
ed. 

Whatever the outcome there are two 
things certain, and on these all can rest 
without worry or care; viz., that God is in 
the midst of His church and will guide her 
aright,—whether her course be along one 
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road or parallel roads, and that all, without 
waiting for any future time or legislation, 
can seek the unity of the Spirit in the bond 
of peace, as becomes pledged followers of 
Christ. 
Yours, etc. 
xX. 


Letter XIII. 


Winnipeg, Wednesday, June 10, 1908. 
Dear Record:— , 

While the outstanding subject to-day was 
the relation of Queens to the church, the 
items were many and varied, some that 
took but little time and created no special 
interest, being important in results. 

At the opening was a motion authorizing 
the Board of Trustees to appoint its own 
auditor for the present year. Hitherto for 
some years the Assembly has made the ap- 
pointment. 

Then came a report from a special com- 
mittee resulting in the formation of two 
new presbyteries in the far west, to be call- 
ed Saskatoon and Abernethy. The names 
tell where they are. Thus our church 
grows. 


Next followed Augmentation, east and 
west, these nursing funds of our church. 


A pleasing fact about the Fund in the 
‘western division is that in a year of 
hard times there was a small 


balance on the right side. This pleasure 
however is offset by the fact that the com- 
mittee has not been able to add anything to 
the minimum stipend, which last Assembly 
said should be raised to $900 and a manse. 

Another pleasing fact was that twenty- 
four congregations, an average of two a 
month, have moved up to the stage of self 
support. Of these however half moved dir- 
ectly up from the Home Mission stage, with- 
out receiving any aid from Augmentation by 
the way. An offset to this, so far as concerns 
demand upon the Fund, is that twenty- 
eight mission fields have advanced a stage 
and have come upon it for aid. There is 
therefore this year the two-fold increase 
required, viz., to help the increased number 
of congregations and to _ increase the 
minimum stipend. Wherever, in individual 
or congregation, the Christian principle ob- 
tains, of the strong helping the weak, this 
Fund will receive hearty support. 
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The Augmentation Fund east has also a 
small credit balance, but this is offset by 
the fact that it is owing to the lack of men 
to supply all the augmented fields. Hence 
lesser demands upon the Fund. Here too 
the minimum remained as it was before. 


‘Six congregations passed off the list and 


became self sustaining, while seven mis- 
sion fields advanced a stage and came upon 
the Fund. Forty-three congregations re- 
ceived aid. 


Next item was the establishment of an 
order of deaconesses. It took but little 
time, but should have large results in all 
the future of our church. The Ewart Train- 
ing Home, Toronto, is to be a home and 
training school for this new order, for both 
home and foreign service. 


The Report of St. Andrews College, To- 
ronto, was submitted by Dr. R. P. Mackay, 
who spoke of the excellent social, educa- 
tional, and spiritual advantages of the In- 
stitution, and recommended it to all who 
wish a good place to which they can send 
their sons. 


The Report of the Widows and Orphans 
Fund in connection with the church of 
Scotland, presented by Dr. R. Campbell, 
shewed forty-three annuitants, the receipts 
$9,498 and the disbursements $1,100 less. 

The Widows and Orphans Fund, E. D. 
presented by Dr. McCurdy, shewed twenty- 
four widows and seven orphans receiving 
benefit, and the Fund in excellent condi- 
tion. 


Then came the problem, what to do about 
Queen’s. It is difficult to present the case 
in a few words. 

Queen’s, teaching Arts and Theology, was 
established by Presbyterians, to train their 
ministers, in days when Canada did not 
give higher education. Her Constitution 
provides that a considerable majority of her 
governing body shall be Presbyterian, and 
the consent of the Assembly is necessary to 
change that Constitution. 

Since the Union of 1875, while Presby- 
terians have been her chief benefactors, the 
church, as such, is not responsible for her 
support, and her students are of all denomi- 
nations. As Queens has grown to bea large 
University, teaching Arts, Science, Medicine, 


oon 


Education, etc., she would like, in return for 
so much worthy service to the State, to get 
a larger proportion of provincial aid, be- 
sides what she now gets for her School of 
Mines. To qualify for this, and for the 
pension fund which Mr. Carnegie has es- 
tablished for the retired professors of State 
universities, she wishes her Constitution 
changed, and all church hall-marks remov- 
ed, and asks the consent of Assembly to 
this change. 

Principal Patrick, convener of the spe- 
cial committee to which the matter had 
been referred, submitted their report, recom- 
mending that the Trustees of Queens, res- 
ponsible for her maintenance, should be at 
liberty to take any steps which they feel to 
be in the interests of the University, provi- 
Sion, satisfactory to the church, to be made 
for the theological faculty in the event of 
any change. 

Principal McLaren seconded the adoption 
of this recommendation, and the matter was 
fairly launched, calling forth a very wide 
and very pronounced difference of opinion. 

Dr. R. Campbell, of Montreal, moved, se- 
conded by Prof. Dyde, that it be remitted to 
the trustees to consider what provision 
can be made for retiring professors, to re- 
port to next Assembly. 

The debate was long and warm; friends of 
Queens taking strong views on both sides, 
some holding that the change would be but 
one of form, that it would enable Queens to 
do her work more efficiently, that the ma- 
jority of the senate and trustees wish it, 
and that tne committee of Assembly which 
examined the matter were unanimous in its 
favor; others just as strongly maintaining 
that the church has always shovn her in- 
terest in the University by support from the 
beginning, and by generous response in the 
present endowment campaign, and that 
While the church has no control in the ac- 
tual management of the university, and no 
denominational advantage or preference, she 
should not sever the connection that exists, 
and alienate an asset of such moral value. 

At the end of a deeply earnest discussion 
Dr. Campbell’s amendment was adopted by 
a vote of sixty-seven to fifty-three. 

The completion of the endowment fund 
is now in order. 


Once more good night. 
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Letter XIV. 


Winnipeg, Thursday, June 11, 1908. 


Dear Record:— 


The last day of meeting has come. It is 
smaller in size and quicker in movement 
than those before it, but it has furnished 
one of the minor notes in the music of this 
Assembly, in the statement of the Report 
of the Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund, West, 
that the,committee had found it necessary 
to reduce the annuity to widows from $175 
to $150. The total receipts of the Fund 
were $23,669 and the expenditure $23,456. 

This Fund, like the Aged Ministers Fund, 
is not a charity or a benevolence, but a 
justice. Some men give their lives to do 
the Christian work that rests equally upon 
all, while others do their part by providing 
for the support, and for the families, of 
those who substitute for them. This Fund 
is one of the ways of fulfilling that pro- 
mise. 

Surely the wealthy men and women, mem- 
bers of the church, whose substitutes these 
ministers were during their lives, doing 
their share of church work, will not allow 
the above reduction to their widows to con- 
tinue. ' 

But time and space compel but mention 
of other important subjects of to-day,—the 
Report on Systematic Giving, one of the 
foundation stones in all church and mission 
work; the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
which promises so much for the future of 
Christ's Kingdom-:—the Church and Manse 
Building Fund of the North-West, one of 
Dr. Robertson’s bairns, that has helped to 
erect seven hundred and forty buildings, 
most of them churches;—and other important 
subjects put through in this closing day, not 
to mention smaller ones, such as your own 
Report, shewing a successful year,—until at 
length the docket cleared, the business 
ended, the moderator’s tender closing ad- 
dress, the singing of the usual psalm of be- 
nediction, the appointment to meet next 
year in the city of Hamilton, the solemn 
closing prayer, the farewells, the separations 
to the work of another year. 

Yours, etc. 
Za 


Happiness is increased, not by the en- 
largement of the possessions, but of the 
heart.—John Ruskin. 
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MISSIONARY EDUCATION 
IN THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


The Third Annual Conference on the Sun- 
day School and Missiong will be held at Sil- 
ver Bay on Lake George, N. Y., July 15-23, 
1908. The general subject of the Confer- 
ence will be “Missionary Education in the 
Sunday School.” The program is planned 
so as to include both a thorough considera- 
tion of the problem in the local school and 
a full discussion of the editorial, adminis- 
trative, and other work. 

The plan for each day except Sunday in- 
cludes the following features: 

1. At, the first period Professor H. P. St. 
John, of Hartford School of Religious Peda- 
gogy, will lecture on “Missionary Educa- 
tion from the View-Point of Child Study.” 

2. These lectures will be followed by mis- 
sion study classes, for which the whole 
conference will be divided according to the 
interests of the delegates into Primary, Ju- 
nior, Intermediate, Senior, and Adult 
These will give an hour each day 
to the actual work of teaching missions and 
developing the missionary spirit in the 
grades mentioned. 

3. The third period each day will be given 
to an Institute or Open Parliament on such 
questions of missionary education as con- 
cern the whole body of the local Sunday- 
school, aside from the teaching work in the 
individual classes. The list of topics in- 
cludes: The Organization of the Mission- 
ary Committee, The Missionary Library, 
Developing a Missionary Atmosphere, Plans 
for Definite Study, and Systematic Giving. 

4, A short period before the noon hour, 
closing the forenoon session, will be given 
to inspirational addresses on topics of vital 
interest in Home and Foreign Mission 
fields. 

5. The afternoons are given wholly to 
recreation, and few spots in America offer 
a more splendid combination in opportuni- 
ties for rest, relaxation, and physical ex- 
ercise. No less valuable is the inspiration 
of common fellowship which each one is 
privileged to enjoy. 

6. After supper, and after the twilight 
has thrown a hush around the closing of 
the day, the conference will again assemble 
in classes by grades as during the second 
morning period for the study of the mis- 
sionary interpretation of Bible lessons, 
making selections from the 1909 Interna- 
tional series. 

7. The day’s work closes with an oppor- 
tunity for denominational meetings, com- 
mittee debates, and moving pictures or 
stereopticon lectures. 

Each feature of the program will be cared 
for by an expert. The expense is as rea- 
sonable as can be found anywhere. It in- 
cludes an enrolment fee of four dollars 
railroad rates of one and one-third fare for 
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round trip within certain territory, and a 
moderate charge for room and board. 

If you are interested further in this con- 
ference, write Rev. A. E. Armstrong, Pres- 
byterian Offices, Toronto. 


SOME STRIKING FACTS. 
Decrease in Liquor Production. 


The following facts and figures from the 
“Toledo Blade” give food for thought and 
for gratitude: — 

There was a greater decrease in the pro- 
duction of whiskey and beer the first three 
months of the present year than probably 
ever before in the same length of time in 
the history of the U.S.A. Government. The 
shrinkage is so unprecedented that the trade 
cannot mistake its significance. 

According to Deputy Commissioner 
Wheeler, of the U.S.A. Treasury Depart- 
ment, the internal revenue receipts for Jan- 
uary, 1908, compared with January, 1907, 
show a loss in liquor collections of $502,114. 

February this year shows a shrinkage of 
$1,322,157 compared with February, 1907. 

The liquor revenue receipts for March of 
this year, compared with the same month 
last year, show a decrease of $3,035,472, 
more than three millions of dollars. 

The average monthly decrease in liquor 
revenue for the past nine months is less 
than one-third of the shrinkage of the 
month of March alone. 

This enormous decline in liquor revenue 
means a tremendous decline in the produc- 
tion of whiskey and beer. 

According to Government officials more 
than 95 per cent. of this revenue decrease 
is in production. 

_Liquor periodicals and Government sta- 
ticians agree that during the first ninety 
days of 1908 there was a shrinkage of near- 
ly $25,000,000 worth in the quantity of li- 
quor manufactured. 

Of this decrease 60 per cent. is in whis- 
key production and 40 per cent. in the mak- 
ing of beer. 

This decrease of nearly $10,000,000 worth 
of beer production in 90 days is a new re- 
cord and one which the brewer has never 
before faced, for while the revenue receipts 
from ‘whiskey jhave ‘been decreasing for 
some time the receipts from beer have 
shown an increase until during the recent 
months. 

At this rate of decrease the present fiscal 
year, ending the first of July, will show a 
reduction of liquor production to the va- 
lue of nearly $50.000,000. 

The financial flurry has no doubt been a 
factor in this falling off in liquor produc- 
tion, but there is little doubt that the 
country-wide temperance movement has 
also been a contributing cause.— 
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SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY MEET- 
INGS. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send. to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it ts decided, also notice of calls, induc- 
tions, resignations, as early as possible. If not 
given here it is because they are not received. 


Provinces, 
Nov. 


Synod of the Maritime 


Truro, Ist Tues. 


Sydney, Sydney, 25 Aug., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Port Hastings, 30 June, 12.30. 
P. E. 1., Charlottetown, 28 July, 10 a.m. 
. Pictou, Blue Mountain, 7 July, 1.30 p.m. 
Wallace, Spring hill, 18 Aug. 

Truro, Qrtrly. \Truro2)) July;19:30.4.m: 
. Halifax, Windsor, 7 July. 

. Lun, Yarmth, 8 Sep., 8 p.m. 

. St. John. 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 30 June, 11 a.m. 


SO OND OF & Dw HY 


os 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 2nd Tues. May. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 1 Sept. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 23 June, 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Alexandria, 7 July, 11.30. 

14. Ottawa, Cumberland, 7 July, 10 a.m. 

15. Lan., Renfrew, Carlton Place, 8 Sept., 
10.30 a.m. 

16. Brockville. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, Cooke’s, 1 July. 

18. Peterboro, Port Hope, 14 July, 9.30 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Urbridge, 22 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
20. Whitby, Whitby, 21 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, Ist Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 14 July, 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 7 July, 10.30 a.m. 

24. North Bay, Huntsville, 14 July, 11 a.m. 
25. Algoma, Little Current, 21 July, 8 p.m. 
26. Owen Sound, Chatsworth, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Palmerston, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 21 July, 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Hamilton, last Mon. May. 


29. Hamilton. 

30. Paris, 14 July, 10.30 a.m. 

31. London, London, 7 July, 10.30 a.m. 
32. Chatham, Chatham, 14 July, 10 a.m. 
3. Sarnia, Sarnia, 8 July, 11 a.m. 

34. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Sept., 10 a.m. 
35. Huron, Exeter, 1 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
26. Maitland, Bluevale, 15 Sept., 10 a.m, 
37. Bruce, Southampton, 7 July, 11 a.m. 
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Synod of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 


2nd Tues. Nov. 


38. Superior. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
4). Rock Lake, Deloraine, 8 Sept. 
41. Glenboro. 
42. Portage-la-Prairie, Portage-la-Prairie, 30 
JUDE.) Done 
43. Dauphin, Dauphin, 3rd week, Sept. 
44, Minnedosa, Shoal Lake, 16 July, 2 p.m. 
45. Brandon. 
Synod of Saskatchewan, Indian 
Head, Ist Tues. Nov. 


46. Yorkton, Crowstand, July. 

47. Arcola, Carlyle, Sept. 

45. Alameda. 

49. Qu’Appelle, Ellisboro, 7 July, 10 a.m. 
00. Abernethy. 

51. Regina, Moose Jaw, 15 Sept., 9 a.m. 
02. Saskatoon. 

53. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, 1 Sept. 
54. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta, 
Calgary, last Tues. April. 


55. Edmonton. 

56. Vermillion, Lloydminster, 25 June, 9.30 
a.m. 

57. Red Deer. 

58. Lacombe. 

59. Calgary. 

60. McLeod, Cardston, Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
Victoria, lst Wed. May. 


61. Kootenay, Fernie, September. 

62. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
63. Westminster, Eburne, Sept., 10 a.m. 
64. Victoria, Comox, at call of Mod’r. 


In a very prominent missionary book a 
writer says: ‘“‘Would that God would speak 
in these last days to the church, etc., etc.” 
and a missionary reading this one day drew 
a pencil line from it down to the foot mar- 
gin and wrote: “God has already spoken, 
would that the church would hear!” 


We ask God to forgive us for our evil 
thoughts and evil temper, but 
rarely, if ever, ask. Him to  for- 
give us for our sadness. Joy is regarded 
as a happy accident of our Christian life, an 
ornament and a luxury, rather than a duty, 
—R. W. Dale. 
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YOU WILL NEVER BE SORRY. 


For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 
For 


telling the truth. 
living a pure life. 

your faith in Christ. 
doing your very best. 
confessing your sins. 
thinking before acting. 
being kind to the poor. 
For hearing before judging. 
For forgiving your enemies. 
For helping a fallen brother. 
For being candid and frank. 


For thinking before speaking. 

For being honest in business. 

For being loyal to your church. 

For standing by your principles. 

For stopping your ears to gossip. 

For harboring only pure thoughts. 

For bridling a slanderous tongue, 

For being courteous and kind to all. 

For sympathizing with the afflicted. 

For money given to the Lord’s cause. 

For faithfulness in keeping your promises. 

For asking pardon when you have done 
wrong. 
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Received during May 


at the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
By Rev. EK. A. McCurdy, D.D., 
and divided among the Funds 
as directed by the Donors. 
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A PLEASANT OLD AGE. 


At present there seems an especial hor- 
ror in women’s breasts of growing old, and 
I think this is because we have almost lost 
the art of growing old pleasantly. We 
fight against the process, and put off the 
years with every aid of art and falsity. 

And yet now we sometime meet a wo- 
man whose old age is as beautiful as the 
bloom of youth, and we wonder what i3 
the secret of this comeliness. 

If we think it over carefully we'll find 
each of the following reasons is concern- 
ed: 
things; 

(2) She kept her nerves well in hand, 

(1) She Knew how to forget disagreeable 
and did not inflict them on anybody; 

(3) She mastered the art of saying pleas- 
ant things, and thinking them, too; 

(4) She did not expect too much from 
her friends; 

(5) She made whatever work 
her congenial; 

(6) She never worried over things that 
could not be bettered; 

(7) She retained her illusions, and did 
not think all the world wicked and unkind; 

(8) She relieved the miserable, and if 
she could give nothing else, she gave her 
true sympathy; 

(9 She never forgot that kind words and 
a smile cost nothing, and do good out of 
all proportion to the want of monetary 
value; and 

(10) She did unto others as she would be 
done by, and so now that old age has come 
she is welcomed as a friend, not shunned 
as an enemy. She is loved and consider- 
ed, and instead of being excluded from the 
joy of life, finds it on every side, because 
of the love around her.—Scottish American. 
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How to Break Off Bad Habits. 


Understand the reason of the habit and 
that the habit is injurious. Study the sub- 
ject till there is no doubt in your mind. 
Avoid the places, the persons, and ‘the 
thoughts that lead to temptations. Fre- 
quent the places, associate with the per- 
indulge thoughts that lead away from 
temptation. Keep busy; idleness is the 
strength of all bad habits.—Selected. 


The Mistake and the Cure. 


A labouring man leaving a large saloon 
saw a costly carriage and a pair of horses 
standing in the front occupied by two’ la- 
dies, elegantly attired, conversing with the 
proprietor. 

As it rolled away, he said to-the dealer: 

“Whose carriage is that?’ 

“It is mine,’ replied the. dealer, 
placently. “It cost $1,000. My wife 
daughter cannot do without it,” 

The mechanic bowed his head a moment 
in deep thought, and looked sad. Then, 
With an energy of a man suddenly aroused 
he said: 

“T: see it! I see it!” 

“See what!” said the dealer. 


‘See where for years my wages have 
gone. I helped to pay for that carriage 
and team and that gold mounted harness, 
for the silk and laces and jewelry of your 
family. The money ! earned, that should 
have given my wife and family a home of 
their own and good clothing. I have 
spent at your bar. My wages and those 
of others have supported you and your 
family in luxury. Hereafter my wife and 
family will have the benefit of my wages, 
and by the help of God I will never spend 
another coin for drink. 
—and a cure for it.’”—Gel. 
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I see the mistake 


WINNIPEG 


Jews in New York. 


It may be fairly taken for granted that 
the New York Jewish community is now 
the largest in history or tradition. It re- 
presents ten per cent. of the entire Jewish 
population of the world. It is larger than 
the aggregate Jewish populations of the 
Eastern largest centres, Vienna, Budapest, 
Berlin, Vienna, Amsterdam, Hamburg and 
London. It is ten times larger than the 
entire Jewish population of France; it is 
twenty times larger than the entire Jewish 
populaticn of Italy; it is twenty-five times 
larger than the population of Jerusalem, 
and fifteen times larger than the entire Ja- 
ee population of Syria and Palestine.— 
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The Victory of Struggle. 


Struggle is more important than victory. 
Struggle is sure to make character, and 
victory often fails to do so. Struggle is 
a duty; victory may not be. Siruggle is 
progress; victory may be standstill: In 
other words, the result of our pushing on- 
ward in the right direction is in the Lord’s 
hands, not’ ours; and. the, result\)in* this 
world is a minor matter, a mere incident, 
so far as we are concerned. 


It is hard to see this, when we have push- 
ed, and strained, and struggled for years 
in the line of plain duty, and the goal 
seems as much in doubt as ever. It is still 
harder to see this when the result is no 
longer in doubt, but is plainly to be fail- 
ure. 


Yet this last Kind of fight is the finest 
test of all. It is the test that he calls on 
some of his followers to meet. ‘‘Any cow- 
ard can fight a battle when he’s sure of 
winning;”’ George Elliot “has said: ‘but 
give me the man who will not give up. 
even in defeat, cannot be conquered. He 
wins a greater victory in defeat than he 
could in victory. Ex. 
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Do not let the good things of life rob you 
of the best things.—Maltbie D. Babcock. 


smpatient people water their miseries and 
hoe up their comforts.—Spurgeon. 


The part of wisdom is to live for those 
objects now which will be worth living for 
a thousand years hence. 


Let your speech be always with grace, 
seasoned with salt, that ye may know how 
ye ought to answer each one. 


“Let every occasion be a great occasion; 
for you cannot tell when fate may be tak- 
ing your measure for a larger place.” 


There is no pleasure beyond the rules of 
righteousness toward others; there is no 
pleasure in what injures another.—Watkin- 
son. 


He who is sure he is right can afford to 
be gracious. Ungraciousness always ap- 
pears like a mistaken defence of a weak 
position. 


The theory of work is to puta great deal 
of one’s self into the thing which one un- 
dertakes, whatever it may be.—W. J. Tuc- 
ker, D.D. 


The highest credential of anybody’s mi- 
nistry is not power, light or mystery, but 
love, simple, unselfish, practical, helpful, 
longsuffering love. 


Every man can be in love with his work 
if he will always think of how well he can 
do that work and not how easily he can 
do it—Senator Beveridge. 


The art of saying appropriate words in a 
kindly way is one that never goes out of 
fashion, never ceases to please, and is with- 
in the reach of the humblest.—F. W. Fa- 
ber. 


“The best work in the world is not the 
work of administration ard organization 
but humble and individual ministries per- 
formed in a corner, without tangible re- 
ward.” 


Art thou drowned in obscurity? Then 
I say thou art perfectly dead. For though 
thou movest, yet the soul is buried within 
thee, and thy good angel either forsakes 
his guard or sleeps.—Francis Bacon. 


People who make mistakes are those who 
quarrel with one another before their child- 
ren, or who auow the latter to grow up in 
idleness: those who talk about their trou- 
bles before strangers; the father who tells 
his children to go the way he does not go 
himself, and the young woman who _ does 
not make a confidant of ery mother.—Lu- 
theran Observer. 


' Frederick W. Robertson. 
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If prayer is a task and a slavery, you 
must not spring up from your knees and 
rush back into the open fields of self-re- 
liance: you must press forward into deeper 
and deeper chambers of God’s helpfulness. 
—Phillips Brooks. 


Never did any soul do good but it came 
readier to do the same again, with more 
enjoyment. Never was love or gratitude or 
bounty practiced but with increasing joy, 
which made the practicer still more in love 
witn the fair act.—Earl of Shaftesbury. 


George Towns, of Australia, the cham- 
pion sculler of the world, recently said:— 
“Some have laughed at my stand against 
Sunday training. I say it is God’s law, and, 
therefore, natural, to have one day’s rest in 
seven: and I always felt the better for it.” 


I envy no quality of the mind or intellect 


in others, nor genius, power, wit, nor 
fancy; but, if I could choose what. would be 
most delightful, and, I believe, most useful 
to me, I should prefer a firm religious. be- 
lief to every other blessing.—Sir Humphrey 
Davy. 


“Tt will not come out all right, but by 
God’s grace it shall be brought out all 
right”. exclaimed a young man as he look- 
ed upon a certain state of affairs in his 
home city. Trust where trusting is all you 
can do,-but act when you see what you can 
do, looking up to God for His. gracious 
help. set 


There is no sort of wrong deed of which 
a man can bear the punishment alone; you 
can’t isolate yourself, and say that the evil 
which is in you shall not spread. Men’s 
lives are as thoroughly blended with each 
other as the air they breathe; evil spreads 
as necessarily as disease. EHEivery sin causes 
suffering to others besides those who com- 
mit it—George Hliot. 


In connection with the creation of the 
new Presbyterian church in Korea by a 
combination of all the Presbyterian missions 
of that land, seven native preachers were 


ordained. One of these was sent as a mis- - 


sionary to the Island of Quelpart. An in- 
teresting fact in connection with this man 
is that fifteen years ago he stoned through 
the streets of Pyeng Yang the missionary 
who has now ordained him. 


After long years work is visible, In agri- 
culture you cannot see the growth. Pass 
that country two months after, and there 
is a difference. We acquire firmness and. 
axperience incessantly. We are assuredly 
ripening or else blighting. Weare not con- 
scious of those changes which go on quiet- 
ly and gradually in the soul. We only 
count the shocks in our journey. Ambi- 
tions die, grace grows, as life goes on.— 
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Exceptional Surroundings. 
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the Acadeinic Department, 
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Courage, I dare say to you, and patience, 
No one ever carried Christ’s cross without 
coming > near’ ito “rChrist. Vhiniself: | and 
where Christ is, the light is sure to break. 
IWo sacrifice you make, no service you rend- 
er, but is bringing you nearer to the heart 
of things, for the heart of the universe is 
love.—John Watson. 
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ONE THING THAT AWAITS. 


There is usually a summer lull in 
church activities. In the cities this is ow- 
ing to the fact that those who can get 
away are off for a vacation, longer or 
shorter, and the congregations are small. 
In the country it is the busy season, when 
through the long hours of the week all 
are hard at work, and, though the Sabbath 
congregations are larger than in winter, 
there is less time during the week for 
public work of any kind. Autumn and 
Winter are specially the work time of 
the church in both city and country. 

As that work time draws near, one out- 
standing thing that waits consideration, or 
rather action, is “The Layman’s Missionary 
Movement.” The aim of this movement is 
the greatest thing in the world, the win- 
ning of the world to Christ, and the move- 
ment which seeks to carry out this aim is 
one of the great movements in this direc- 
tion which the world has yet witnessed, the 
Christian men of the world realizing their 
responsibility to tell the good news to the 
“members of the family that don’t know.” 

This movement only got fairly started 
last Winter. This Autumn there is to be 
a concerted effort on a large scale to carry 
it forward. J. Campbell White will spend 
five or six weeks in Canada and with others 
will direct the effort in some ten or dozen 
leading centres, while the: men from these 
centres are expected to spread the Move- 
ment in other places round about; the fire 
kindled in these centres spreading until it 
covers the whole land. 

But the object of this great Movement 
can only be attained by each man doing his 
share, filling his place, bearing his part. 
And the question for each one is, what 
shall my part be. 

My part may not be necessary to the suc- 
cess of the Movement. That will go on, whe- 
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ther I bear my part or not. The question 
is not whether the Movement can afford 
to do without me, but whether I can afford 
to miss such an opportunity ofa part in the 
great event of all human history, the win- 
ning of humanity back to God, that in 
which all history will find its consummation. 

Now the success of all grand movements 
is made up of the faithful doing of littles, 
and my part in the success of this Move- 
ment is the faithful doing of my little at 
least every week. One thing which this 
Movement seeks to cultivate is the weekly 
offering for missions. Men are realizing 
it their duty, as they come together to wor- 
ship and to give thanks to God for His 
goodness, to show that thankfulness each 
time they come by thus helping in the work 
for which Christ gave Himself. 

Many congregations are entering heart- 
ily into this feature of the Movement, and 
are using not merely an envelope for their 
weekly offering for their own church, but 
a second envelope, or a duplex envelope, 
for “the members of the family that don’t 
know.” 

These duplex envelopes are supplied by 
our 8.8. Publications Office, Toronto. Any 
church wishing to join the rapidly increas- 
ing number of weekly givers for missions 
should send for samples and see what they 
are like. 

Some prefer a seperate envelope, two for 
each Sabbath in the year, blue for mis- 
sions, white for selves, and these two are 
placed aiternately in a box and numbered 
With the Sabbath for which they are in- 
tended. Samples of these are also fur- 
nished. 

Whatever method may be adopted, let all 
fall in heartily with this grand Movement 
and share the luxury of doing good and 
the blessing of glad unselfish giving and 
work for the good of others. 
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INTERNATIONAL MISSIONARY 
UNION. 


By WILLIAM F. ApDAms, M.D. 


Toronto, June 11, 1908. 
For the Record:— 

There has recently been held at the 
famous Clifton Springs Sanitarium, N. Y., 
the twenty-fifth annual missionary gather- 
ing under the name of the I. M. U. (Inter- 
national Missionary Union). 

This is an organization of missionaries 
from all Protestant churches all the world 
over to further in every possible way the 
incoming of the Kingdom of our Lord and 
Saviour. 

Missionaries on furlough, former mission- 
aries who have retired, and candidates for 
the foreign field about to sail are all en- 
tertained free for a whole week by the 
Board of Trustees of the Sanitarium. It is 
a week never to be forgotten by all who 
were privileged to attend. About one hun- 
dred and fifteen missionaries from all parts 
of the world were gathered at Clifton for 
this meeting from the 8rd to the 10th June. 

The late Dr. Foster, founder of the Sani- 
tarium, was a man of deep piety and of 
great faith in God, and it is abundant evid- 
ence that he received his mission from God, 
in that, since his death, the organization 
has been carried on in the same earnest 
spiritual lines, endeavoring to treat the 
whole man—not merely the physical, and 
mental, but the spiritual as well. The testi- 
mony of not a few was that “they had 
never seemed so near to heaven as when 
at Clifton Springs.” The “spiritual atmos- 
phere’’ of the place was indeed most 
strengthening, and the outlook upon world 
wide missions was such as could be gained 
in no other place in the world in the same 
space of time. 

At the first service, on the evening of 
Wednesday, June 3rd, an address of wel- 
come to all the guests was given by Mrs. 
Mary E. Foster, wife of the late Dr. Foster, 
and up to the present time Superintendent 
since his decease. 

Then all the missionaries were introduc- 
ed, one by one, giving their name, Board, 
Yield, when they went out and what form 
of service they had been in. 

On Thursday after the “Quiet Hour” from 
nine to ten o’clock, the morning was devot- 
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ed to the “memorial service,’ when tri- 
butes to all members of the Union who had 
gone to their reward during the year were 
read, and spoken by their friends and fel- 
low workers, and at the close of the service 
honorable mention was made of all depart- 
ed members of the Union, by reading their 
names. 

Only a few of the good things of the rich 
feastings can be mentioned. 

Of the great revival in India, when 
marked pentecostal blessings have been 
sent from God upon the native church dur- 
ing the past three years, we have all read, 
but to have such eyewitnesses of His glory 
as iBishop’ E.. W. Warne, and. Revyijeain 
Byers and his wife, and others, to tell us 
at first hand of the marvellous experiences 
through which they had been passing, was 
to gain a glimpse into things eternal, and 
the refrain of the great Punjab Revival 
hymn which they sang to us is still ringing 
in our ears. 

We were told of great gatherings where 
the Spirit of God would take hold of the 
audience and prostrate them all in an 
agony of prayer and penitence for their 
sins, and then there would commence a 
“straightening out’’ as the natives called it 
—they would confess their sins to one ano- 
ther and make up for wrongs done, and 
seek for forgiveness right then and there, 
all throughout the assembly, and then 
there would Sweep over the audience a 
great wave of praise and thanksgiving, and 
again a “prayer storm,’’ as the Bishop call- 
ed it. 

The meetings would often continue from 
early morning until late in the afternoon, 
and no one would think of their meals. 
Little children were wonderfully blessed 
and delighted in having a “good pray” to- 
gether, just as much as in having a good 
play. 

And God wonderfully used some of these 
little ones too. One little girl who had 
been blessed felt her responsibility for her 
village, and she began to pray far into the 
night that God would save all the village. 

Then her prayer took this form, and she 
had a vision. Oh Lord, save my village, 
and send a minister here to preach to 
them and do thou save them all. 

And Jesus said to the little one, “My 
dear little girl I want to answer your pray- 
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er, but I cannot do it in the way you ask— 
I have not a single preacher who would 
not take the glory to himself if the whole 
village should be converted under his 
preaching; I must have some simple humble 
person who would not be spoiled by it; and 
I am going to use you, my little girl.’ 
And in the morning she told of the vision, 
and the preachers and Christians were 
humbled and cried mightily to God for 
pardon and the result was that the whole 


village was soon rejoicing in the love of 


Jesus and in the power of the Spirit. 

The great secret of the whole revival 
was prayer. The missionaries felt desper- 
ate, knew that something must be done, 
and they organized prayer bands. Cards 
were printed and circulated—‘I will make 
this my daily prayer, UNTIL the answer 
comes—Oh Lord send a Revival upon In- 
dia and begin in me.” 

The people all over the country were or- 
ganized into these praying bands, among 
which may be mentioned a band of lepers 
numbering a hundred and twenty-five; and 
God honored His people because they had 
honored Him and put themselves into a 
position to receive His blessing. 

Of the great’ sweeping religious move- 
ments of Korea we were told—of women 
travelling fifty, a hundred, two hundred, 
and even two hundred and fifty miles, often 
with a baby strapped on their back, mak- 
ing the distance entirely on foot, and at 
their own expense, in order to have a few 
days of instruction in the Bible. 

Then we heard of the twenty-five thou- 
sand Christians in Brazil, of a mission 
school in Ceylon for girls which has been 
engaged for eighty-five continuous years in 
preaching and saving. those girls, both 
caste and non-caste girls. 

Of Burmah with its sixty-eight indigen- 
ous distinct races; of Africa—work in the 
Congo, and in other parts—in fact we had 
missionaries whose territories together 
made a complete circle of the Dark Con- 
tinent, and as we henceforth keep the 
twilight hour sacred for prayer for one 
another, in the world wide mission fields, 
it will be stimulating to remember that 
from this Union are going forth our own 
comrades whom we have been previleged 
to meet, and that that great dark land is 
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being lightened by their torches which are 
to shine brighter and brighter unto the per- 
fect day. 

Of the great Soudan— a territory greater 
in area than the United States and Europe 
together, with only a handful of mission- 
aries; of the infamous king of the Belgians 
who refuses to allow any missionaries with- 
in his territory, and who is_ atrociously 
abusing the poor natives, for the greed of 
gold; of the five hundred tribes with dis- 
tinct languages, and of so many other in- 
teresting facts we cannot take time to tell. 

Then of the great awakening and mighty 
movements in China there was so much 
to tell. Our own young people are study- 
ing now as never before. About a hundred 
and seventy-five thousand have been study- 
ing “The Uplift of China’ during the past 
year, and one young woman who attended 
a Summer Conference, on going home, or- 
ganized thirty classes in her neighborhood 
for the study of Missions in China. 

And the Layman’s Missionary movement 
is arousing an intense interest among the 
men of all classes in our country. The 
plan is to tackle them by cities. A few 
of the representative business men of all 
the denominations are gathered together 


and the matter is presented. 


Of six cities on the Pacific Coast which 
were visited the total amount given last 
year was $116,000, and they decided that 
they would this year raise $470,000—over 
four times as much. 

One man said that his ambition had been 
to make a million dollars, but since the 
matter had been presented to him the had 
an ambition to send out missionaries. His 
church decided to double up, and he said: 
“Yes, let them do it; let them take a chunk 
of China and evangelize it and I will take 
a chunk myself also.’’ 

If all the churches devote four times as 
much for foreign missions, we will have 
prospect of evangelizing the world 
in this generation—and they are measur- 
ing up! 

Anyone wishing to receive an abridged 
stenographic report of the whole conference 
may do so by writing to Mrs. H. J. Bost- 
wick, Clifton Springs, N.Y., U.S.A., and en- 
closing twenty-five cents and asking for a 
copy of “The Index.” 


Our Foreign Missions 


LETTER FROM MISS BLACKADER. 
Tacarigua, Trinidad, June 8, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Scott.— 

You ask me to tell you something about 
the village in which I have lived and work- 
ed for the last twenty years; I will try to 
do so. 

The small flat roofed house we call our 
home, is some fifteen feet from the eastern 
main road, about forty miles long, (the road, 
not the house.) This road is bounded on 
one end by bubonic plague, at the other by 
the Atlantic ocean. 

The railroad runs back of the house, so 
we have some passing noise at any rate. 

The people who live near us are creoles 
or indians, very few white people live on 
this long street. 

The houses are mostly built of mud with 
roofs of dried grass or leaves, some have 
windows, others have none, I have to bend 
low to enter some of them. In a corner 
of the generally one roomed house, is a 
small mud fire-place, where the cooking is 
done, over a smoky wood fire. A 
bench, an empty box. some tins, and two 
or three brass drinking vessels complete 
the furniture. 

The whole house is often not so large as 
some of the bathrooms of Toronto. Within 
are:naked children, and clothed goats, per- 
haps a donkey at night shares the home. 

As near as possible is the cow stable, 
and a vile smelling drain. The manure of 
the cow is dried and adorns the walls of 
the houses, in the same manner that we 
see ugly plates decorating the walls of 
rooms in Canada. 

Another use for the substance mentioned, 
is when soft mixed with ashes or lime and 
made into a paste and spread over the 
mud floor. The cows are Kept very clean, 
bathed, fed well, horns and hoofs cleaned 
and polished. The milk is also well bath- 


ed! } 
The gardens are planted with vegetables, 
yams, tanias, corn, sweet potatoes, and 


other tropical food plants. The bread fruit 
mango, 2 hard sour plum, and guava grow 
about the houses. Fowls, goats, dogs, rats, 


also have their homes in and around the 
place. 

We have one church, Anglican, in the vil- 
lage, where the rector Rev. W. Springer, 
speaks out plain truths to his sable au- 
dience. This worthy gentleman is a strong 
advocate of matrimony. He first speaks to 
those who have not been joined together in 
a proper manner, then he publishes the 
hames in church. He once married sixteen 
couples in one day! This church is for Eng- 
lish speaking people. 

We Presbyterians hold a service in our 
school-house for the Indian people. 

We have quite enough rum shops for all 
and a well stocked opium den, all licensed 
by the Trinidad government. 

When I came here first, there were some 
fifteen sugar mills at work, now there is 
only one. The estate lands have been sold, 
or rented, to the people. Cacao is now 
grown, many of the Indian people have 
valuable cacao estates. 

We have a range of fine mountains in 
front of us, clothed to the top with beauti- 
ful tropical trees and plants. 

A clear stream of good water runs down 
from the hills, and goes through the flat 
sugar and rice lands to the sea. 

We have a factory for making paper near 
us, Materials used are grass, bamboo, ne- 
gus, and other materials. You See fine 
machinery, ponderous rollers, a pipe pour- 
ing out dirty looking water, next you see 
from that same water, a long sheet of paper 
before your eyes. 

This is the rainy season, sit grass, trees, 
all look happy. 

Planting is going on, men, women, and 
children are on the road going to work on 
their land, some on foot, some with hoes, 


spades, and all with a cutlass. This long 
knife is used to trim trees, cut grass, and 
too often used to chop heads, or arms. A 
man has just been carried past, fearfully 
wounded by one of these dangerous weap- 
ons. 

I hope this will be of some interest to 
our home friends. Our work is here, our 
school is here, but often our thoughts go 
out, and our hearts long for a white street, 
and a white home. 
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DR. MURDOCK MACKENZIE’S LET- 
TER. 


Changteho, Honan, North China. 
May 12, 1908. 
Dear Mr. Yuile:— 

I have just come in from a tour with Mr. 
Slimmon over my section of the Changte 
field and send you some jottings concern- 
ing the work of the year. 

Early in January we had a large class, 
composed of our picked men from all parts 
of the wide territory covered by this Pre- 
fecture, come here for ten days’ instruction. 
Over fifty men were in attendance. Three 
of us took part in teaching them. The aim 
was to help them understand better their 
duty at this stage in the church’s growth. 
Quite a number of practical subjects were 
taken up. 

The meetings connected with the week of 
prayer were being held at the same time. 
Study during the day and prayer meetings at 
night worked well. Our thoughts were con- 
centrated on our limited quarter of the wide 
field first; and then sent over the great 
world for which Christ died. We realized 
in a new sense that we were connected with 
the family of the redeemed gathered out 
from every land and trusting in the merits 
of the only Saviour Jesus Christ. 

The great opportunity of the year for dir- 
ectly aggressive evangelistic work comes to 
us annually in the idolatrous fair held in 
Hsun Hsien. 

Many years ago I attended when there 
were only atout half a dozen Chinese Chris- 
tians present. This year we had over sixty 
‘men and about twenty women who took 
part in the good work. : 

Preaching was carried on at six different 
centres for ten days and during that time 
the good seed of the Kingdom of God was 
scattered abroad in all kinds of soil daily. 

The Christians threw themselves most 
zealously into the work and the speaking 
was well maintained. An attentive listener 
could not but be struck with the marked 
variety of ways in which the truth was pro- 
claimed. 

Some men gave the main outlines of the 
life of Jesus. Those who had read the Bible 
more fully selected texts from both Old and 
New Testaments and expounded these. The 
Parables appealed strongly to the hearts of 
a number, and they had some deeply inter- 
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ested hearers while explaining them. A 
limited number delighted to tell how they 
had been led to abandon idolatry and trust 
in the Lord Jesus Christ. To a few the oc- 
casion was one for vigorous denunciation of 
Chinese vice and idolatry. Certain men con- 
stantly aimed at removing false impressions 
from the minds of their hearers. 

Being the only Canadian on hand for the 
greater part of the time I went the round 
of all the preaching centres daily, and heard 
most of the workers at some stage. The 
experience was one fitted to fill my heart 
with joy and hope for the future. It is our 
privilege to see decided evidence of growth 
in knowledge and in grace on the part of 
humbers of God’s children. For this we 
give praise and thanks to God. 

For some months last year a_ hitherto 
largely untouched section of my field was 
laid very heavily on my heart. The situa- 
tion was made known to all the little 
Christian centres with the request that all 
should engage in frequent prayer for those 
places. 

It was decided to devote the time usually 
given to working among the Christians in 
the Spring season to evangelizing the un- 
reached multitudes. We began work in 
March in the south west corner of my field. 
Nine men took part with me in the work 
daily. In the morning we studied the earl- 
ier chapters of the Book of Genesis and in 
the evenings the Gospel of Luke. Several 
prayed at the close of each study for the 
work to be done, or which had een done, 
and we were favoured with very attentive 
listeners during the greater part of the 
time we were out. 

A number of days were spent in each 
large town along the route we travelled. 
We generally divided into two companies 
daily. The Gospel was new to most of our 
auditors and seemed exceedingly strange 
news to many of them. It gives one mingl- 
ed emotions to stand day by day before hun- 
dreds of Chinese who are living under the 
power, as well as in the love and practice 
of sin in every form, and declare the good 
tidings of salvation through Jesus Christ. 

To some the news is incredible. The a- 
mused look on the faces of others tells how 
they feel about it. As the truth of God is 
brought to bear on the sins of others it is 
evident that they feel its power and realize 
that God is indeed speaking to men. No one 
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seems disposed to offer a word in defence 
of idolatry, and they know only too well 
that sin is deceptive. 

It is the announcement of a complete sal- 
vation through Christ, to all who will re- 
ceive Him by simple faith, that causes sur- 
prise. Such news has not been made known 
to them before. The thought of such a Sav- 
iour and so great a salvation did not at any 
time visit their own minds. Can it possibly 
be true? Yet here are nine Chinese testify- 
ing to the truth of these things, assuring 
them that they have proved some of what 
has been said true in their own experience, 
and assenting with the whole heart to what 
the world makes. known. Under cover of 
night some came to enquire more fully into 
what they heard by day and were glad to 
have the truth made more fully and clearly 
known to them. 

On the Sabbath days we always endea- 
voured to meet with the scattered little 
companies of believing ones, and at times 
had services in aS many as six different 
places. In this way the week’s work was 
begun by spending the Lord’s day among 
the Christians, while all the remaining days 
were given to reaching the scattered sheep 
for whose salvation there are no shepherds 
to care. 

In this way too the scattered companies 
of Christians had an opportunity of hearing 
the truth from men who had not spoken to 
them before, and the new voice and message 
told where the more familiar ones had fail- 
ed. 

It startled us during the tour to enter one 
large walled town where the people, con- 
trary to the usual custom, undertook to de- 
fend their sinful conduct, openly jeered at 
the Christian claim to purity of heart 
through Christ, and frankly avowed them- 
selves as wedded to sin in such a way as not 
to desire separation from it. 

Ordinarily the Chinese have little to say 
in the way of defence of their sinful prac- 
tices. In this town each member of our 
bands in turn concluded that the work was 
hopeless. Probably for the first time with 
most of them was the thought suggested 
that there may be men and places who have 
so allied themselves to sin as to seem to 
Christians God forsaken and wholly given 
over to Satan. 

We prayed and worked there as in other 
towns but with nothing to show us that any 
effect was produced on our hearers. 
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Travelling one day from that town to the 
next to be reached three of us had to pass 
through a smaller walled town. It would 
seem as if the entire population literally 
turned out as we passed along. Instead of 
standing in the centre of the town as we 
often do we moved along as if intending to 
pass through without speaking. The crowd 
increased in size as we did so and at length 
inside the eastern gate we stood between 
two temples to address them. 

The first speaker in a calm persuasive 
way sought to win a respectful hearing for 
the Gospel message but was met with such 
a storm of protests as surprised him. They 
stood in no need of such a Gospel as we had 
to deliver. It was in vain for him to at- 
tempt convincing such hearers of their need 
of the great salvation. 

The second speaker was a local man and 
spoke with fuller knowledge than the first, 
reminding his hearers of what he and they 
knew concerning the prevailing practices. 
Then it was evident that they meant to 
move us on. 

My turn came last and I called the atten- 
tion of old and young to the conduct of 
some of the senior men as I had observed 
it, while the local man was speaking. I 
pleaded with them for a calm hearing of a 
message which had such important bearings 
on their happiness in time and eternity. 

They then seemed puzzled, as invitations 
for us to go and threats had all failed to 
move us. In a short time the troublers of 
the peace took their departure and we had 
a number of attentive listeners. Our first 
speaker embraced the opportunity of ad- 
dressing them as I finished and we left on 
good terms with them having given our 
Master’s message. 

On the rare occasions on which we have 
trouble now young men and boys are the 
principal ringleaders. In the above instance 
some of the oldest men in the town busied 
themselves in efforts to get Christ’s messen- 
gers sent away. 

For a time it seemed doubtful as to whe- 
ther to continue or depart was the path of 
wisdom, but the result showed us that four 
or five men had set themselves deliberately 
to work on the feelings of the crowd and 
when they had withdrawn the way was clear 
for preaching Christ as Saviour. Nine good 
sized towns, many villages, and two district 
cities, were visited on our tour. 

The same district is being re-visited by 
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six of the men who were with me then. 
During the hot months two of our most 
faithful and tactful Christian workers will 
go over some of the towns and villages. If 
permitted to see next Autumn I purpose go- 


ing over most of the same ground again, — 


and in this way do our Master’s work. 

We had four new workers and all did 
splendid work for beginners. The varied 
experiences through which we passed open- 
ed their eyes and minds to some sides of 
Christian service hitherto but little thought 
of by them. 

In years gone by we frequently went tour- 
ing among the villages and smaller towns. 
This time we took all the larger centres and 
each method has advantages of its own. 
The Christians require constantly to have 
their attention turned to the multitudes 
yet unreached on every hand. Much prayer 
is offered for them but the prayer must be 
accompanied by untiring efforts to preach 
Christ to them. 

My hope is that we may yet have centres 
planted in all sections of the field from 
which the light of the Gospel will radiate 
to the masses still sitting in darkness and 
in the shadow of death. There are five light 
giving centres now in a straight course from 
east to west in my field, and two north and 
south of these. The last tour was made 
over the southern side of my large parish. 
My prayer is that God will open a new set 
of centres along that side and that in course 
of time every section of the field committed 
to me will have Christ’s messengers witnes- 
sing for Him. 

Soon after finishing the tour dealt with 
above I began with Mr. Slimmon another 
among the Christians only. He is blessed 
with a good musical voice, has been our 
teacher of music for four seasons now with 
the helpers in class, is an admirable Chi- 
nese speaker, and has laboured among the 
Chinese in south as well as north Honan. 

His leading of the Chinese praise at the 
Conference held with Dr. MacKay last year 
in Wei Hui Fu made the Christians from all 
parts of the field acquainted with him, and 
it gave me much joy to have such a man aid 
our Christians in understanding how to 
praise God as they have not yet been doing. 
Beginning at the east end of my district we 
worked our way gradually westward, visit- 
ing all the leading centres but one under 
my care. 
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In almost every case goodly numbers of 
men and women eagerly availed themselves 
of the opportunity afforded them by his 
presencé to come out and sing with him. 
His manner of singing and of teaching them 
how to do so awakened their minds to the 
thought of new possibilities in praising God. 
Redeemed hearts should praise the God of 
their salvation, intelligently and enthusias- 
tically. 

While able to lead them in singing some 
of our simpler Hymns I have not been able 
to lead them to see what an instrument God 
has blessed them with in good voices for 
His praise and glory. <A small band of 
men among themselves did what they could 
to keep the need of more hearty worship be- 
fore their mind. Mr. Slimmon’s presence 
gave them in concrete and personal form 
the illustration which was needed. 

They took most kindly to him, many sang 
most heartily with him, a number began to 
make enquiry as to their mistakes and how 
to avoid them, while all felt that something 
was being done which their own pastor had 
never attempted. It is altogether likely 
that had a vote been taken between the 
new pastor and their own one I would be 
left with a small minority on my side. 

It opened my eyes too and led me to con- 
clude that in future this side of Christian 
work must have more attention paid to it. 
There are many bright young Chinese Chris- 
tians gifted with voices which ought to be 
employed from earliest years in the praise 
of the Heavenly King. What has taken 
place lately will have a tendency to move 
us all to do more to see that such is done. 

We had the Sacraments of Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper administered each Lord’s 
day on the tour, and in each centre visited 
elders and deacons elected and ordained. 
The Church has reached the stage where it 
is mecessary to have their own local men 
filling all church offices, and taking fuller 
responsibility for carrying forward the 
Master’s work. 

In one centre we had one hundred per- 
sons sit with us at the table of the Lord. 
These had come from twenty-five different 
villages. Eleven were baptised at the same 
place on the Lord’s day, while two elders 
and six deacons were ordained to office. 

The services were in the open air and a 
large gathering of Christians and heathen 
mingled together. It was a great ececasion 
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for the Chang Tsun friends and they re- 
- joiced heartily in it. 

During the past four months twenty adults 
and eleven infants have been baptized in 
ray district, fifty-one have been recorded as 
catechumens, ten elders and seventeen dea- 
cons appointed, and two new places of 
worship are now in course of erection. 

The outlook is hopeful on all hands and 
we confidently look forward to times. of 
blessing from our Heavenly Father. 

Mr. Goforth has been away in Manchuria 
twice this Spring and God has been using 
him to do a remarkable work there. The 
churches have been aroused as they never 
were before. His work has been entirely 
among the Christians and has led to such 
confession of secret and open sin as startled 
pastors and many others. That was followed 
by restitution and amendment of life in the 
case of many and now the movement is 
spreading to other parts of Manchuria. We 
hope to have Mr. Goforth back in a few 
days and then will hear more fully concern- 
ing the course the movement is now taking. 

We are to have a conference and meeting 
of Presbytery in a few days. 

Dr. Leslie is having a very large number 
of patients this season and we would all re- 
joice at seeing a falling off in the crowds for 
a time. He is working up to the full mea- 
sure of hfs capacity and needs very much to 
have a lull in work for a time. 

We are all in fair health. The weather 
is dry and wilting. Our hearts are full of 
joy at what we see and hear of God’s work- 
ing in China. Unite with us in constant 
prayer for a great blessing on north Honan. 

Yours for Christ and China. 
Murpock MACKENZIE. 


THE LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVE- 
MENT. 


The latest bulletin from No. 1 Madison 
Ave., New York, the headquarters of the 
Laymen’s Missionary Movement, says:— 

In spite of the severe financial depression 
of the past year, it is remarkable that most 
of the Mission Boards have received a sub- 
stantial increase over the gifts of last year, 
in some cases the advance amounting to as 
much as twenty-five per cent or more. A 
long list of individual congregations could 
be given which have increased their mis- 
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sionary offerings from two-fold to five-fold 
during the past year, in connection with 
the Laymen’s Movement campaigns. 

The demand for the work of the move- 
ment during the coming winter season is 
already very heavy. 

A series of campaigns, reaching all the 
way from Halifax to Vancouver, is being 
considered by the leaders in Canada. 

A united Laymen’s Movement campaign 
will be held in Boston, November 15-22, in 
which all Mission Boards interested will 
co-operate. 

Preliminary arrangements are now being 
made for State Laymen’s Missionary Insti- 
tutes, in several Western and Southern 
States. Hach of these will be held in con- 
nection with a city campaign in one of 
the leading centers of population in the 
The object of the institutes will be 
to prepare a large number of laymen to re- 
produce the work of the movement in their 
own cities and congregations. 

The recent General Conference of the 
Methodist Church strongly endorsed the 
Laymen’s Movement and provided for its 
organization throughout the denomination. 
It also recommended the addition of one 
million dollars each year for the next four 
years, to the foreign missionary offerings 
of the Methodist Church. This would make 
their gifts $3,000,000 in 1909, $4,000,000 in 
1910, $5,000,000 in 1911 and $6,000,000 in 
1912. 

As the Southern Methodist Church has 
recently decided to undertake to raise $3,- 
000,000 a year for this purpose, it would 
appear probable that within the next few 
years, the Methodist Churches, North and 
South, will be contributing more to mis- 
sions than all the churches of the United 
States combined are now. giving. With 
similar increases being considered by all 
the progressive denominations in America, 
there are multiplying evidences that the 
Church of Christ is soon to undertake, in 
a serious way, its great task of making 
Christ known to the entire human race. 

It is said that “no man ever lives a great 
life without identification with some great 
cause.” There is opportunity for every 
man to identify himself with this supreme 
cause and thereby enlarge the essential 
greatness of his own life. 
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THE STORY OF DEVIJI. 
By Dr. MARGARET O’HARA OF DHAR. 


Dhar, India, 15 May, ’08. 
Dear Record:— 


Six years ago a number of cattle buyers 
arrived in Dhar the evening before market 
day. They went to a garden to quench their 
thirst at the well, and to cook their even- 
ing meal. The most intelligent of the num- 
ber soon became interested in his surround- 
ings, and began to enquire of the gardener 
who lived in the adjacent building. The 
bungalow to the right and the group of 
buildings immediately in front of the garden 
were of especial interest. The questioner 
was not satisfied with the fact that the 
bungalow was the residence of the mission- 
aries, and the group of buildings a hospital; 
but he wanted to know what these repre- 
sented. 

The gardener informed him that the mis- 
sionaries preached a doctrine that caused 
people to forsake the religion of their fore- 
fathers, that during the famine many had 
been clothed and fed by them and so had 


broken caste, which was a very heinous sin. | 


The enquirer asked the gardener to come 
with him to see these people. Long ago he 
had heard that there were people who did 
such things and that they had an Incarna- 
tion that saved from sin. 

The gardener replied, ‘““You may go if you 
wish; but I do not care to change my reli- 
gion, which would cause me to lose caste.” 

Shortly after, the enquirer saw a crowd 
going in the direction of the city and 
being told that these were the “Christians” 
going to worship” he and his companions 
followed, and for the first time listened to 
the message that brings Light and Life to 
the waiting soul. 

All sat through the service and at its close 
all went out with the crowd but the one 
who had come to learn. He approached 
Rev. F, H. Russell who had given the mes- 
sage and said that he had never spoken to 
a European before but he wanted to hear 
more. 

The enquirer was asked to come to the 
bungalow where he was instructed and giv- 
en a Gospel. This he took with him and 
spent the most of the night in reading. 

Next morning, early, he again came and 
when leaving expressed the desire to return 
soon and learn more. This was Thursday 
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morning. He and his friends bought their 
cattle and started for their home eighty 
miles distant, 

When evening came Deviji, the enquirer, 
read his Gospel. 

The following morning he sent his com- 
panions forward with the cattle and he re- 
turned to Dhar to drink more deeply of that 
spiritual fountain of Knowledge and life. 

The C. E. meeting was in progress in the 
church when he entered. The look of in- 
tense interest, the thirst both physical 
and spiritual were so great that some of our 
people said that he must be under the influ- 
ence of a drug. 

At the close of the meeting he asked 
where Mr. Russell was, and being told he 
was looking after a new orphanage build- 
ing, he expressed surprise, saying that he 
wanted more spiritual teaching and he must 
find him. 

Again he was taken to the bungalow and 
until the early hours of the morning ‘was 
prayed with and instructed. 

Early in the morning he again came and 
said “I must understand.” He was told 
that it was not a matter of understanding, 
but of faith in The True Incarnation, the 
Eternal Son of God, and was asked to kneel 
in prayer. While the missionary prayed he 
accepted Christ as hig Saviour and . came 
from that study a joyous believer. The 
change in him was marvellous, and his 
face still beams with the Light of Life. 

This- was on the Saturday morning. His 
next desire was that he might be baptized, 
or have ‘The Seal of the Church” as he 
called it. He was told to go to his village 
and learn more about Christ, explain to 
his people his change of religion; but he 
affirmed, if I have not the: “Seal of the 
Church” they will not believe me, and 
he gave a most telling illustration of what 
he meant, in the following way,— 

In the afternoon the S.S. teachers’ class 
was studying Acts XVI. When Deviji heard 
of Lydia’s baptism he asked,’ why should 
not I be baptized? There was no refusing 
after that, and the next day, Sabbath, he 
was baptized, and on Monday morning he 
went forth to tell his people what great 
things the Lord had done for him. 

He walked his eighty miles with the mes- 
sage and soon returned with his sister, a 
nephew and a priest who each confessed 
Christ in baptism. As the missionaries 
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have visited his village from time to time 
they have found one or more ready for bap- 
tism. 

His wife held out against the truth for 
about three years; but since she yielded 
their whole family, seven sons and 
daughters, except the oldest-daughter and 
her husband, have been baptized. The 
men in their caste have invariably come 
in first, with the exception of Deviji’s sister 
who was a widow. 

Long ago Deviji was taught to read by 
Hindu priests, as he was desirous of find- 
ing peace by reading their sacred books, 
but the remainder of his caste are quite un- 
learned. 

Since he became a Christian his bible and 
hymn book testify to the use he makes of 
them. 

Soon after his baptism he sent his sons 
and a nephew to school in Dhar; but the 
little fellows ran away each time, with the 
exception of the youngest, who remained 
and has made good progress in his studies. 

Deviji has always been deeply interested 
in the congregational meetings of the 
church, and thought it a privilege to walk 
the long distance to be present at the Com- 
munion service. 

At the Annual meeting in September he 
was unanimously cltosen as an elder of the 
congregation here and in February the Ses- 
sion went to Barwani and ordained him to 
that office in the presence of family and 
friends in Bhudra. 

For some time Deviji has been asking 
for a school among his people, as he felt 
that unless the word of God was in their 
hearts they could not maintain their faith 
in Christ. 

In March last two teachers, whose hus- 
bands are farmers, began to teach the 
children while the husbands were appor- 
tioned the farm with Deviji’s son. Thus the 
people are being taught and Deviji him- 
self has been set free to devote more time to 
preach the Guspel. Deviji is not a preach- 
er in the strict sense of the word, but rath- 
er a “testifier,’ His face beams as he test- 
fies to God’s redemption through Christ in 
his own soul, the guidance that is given 
him in the smallest details of life, the peace 
that passeth knowledge, the power of 
prayer. Six years ago Deviji came out. 
Now there are 36 Christians in his neigh- 
pourhood, twenty-nine of whom are the 
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direct fruit of a single consecrated life 
among his own people. Eleven of these, 
six adultsand five children were baptized by 
Rev. D. J. Davidson last Sunday when he 
went down there to dispense the first Sa- 
crament of the Lord’s supper in Barwani. 


LETTER FROM BRITISH GUIANA. 
By OUR MIssionary, Rev. A. D. MACKENZIE. 


Suddie, British Guiana 


May 18, 1908. 
(Dear Mr. James, 


I am engaged in language study, and vi- 
siting the different parts of this District 
with Mr. Fisher. The rainy season is now on 
so that work of that kind is much interfered 
with. Not a day passes but the rain pours 
down in torrents, not all the time but in 
showers that come on very suddenly, so 
that if unprotected it means being drench- 
ed; and if the clothes are not changed im- 
mediately, it brings on fever, 

The result is that it is much harder to 
get good meetings, as the people are very 
much afraid of a wetting, for the East In- 
dians seem very susceptible to fever. Not- 
withstanding this we have had some very 
cheering experiences during the past week. 
[I have preached quite often, sometimes 
through an interpreter, and at other times 
in Hnglish, for in some places the people, 
the older settlers of the Colony, can under- 
stand English fairly well. 

Sabbath before last I baptized a_ little 
girl, and as I was asked to give her the 
Christian name that I chose along with the 
heathen name, I called her Annie Etwaria 
in honor of the other missionary, Mrs. Mac- 
Kenzie. 

On Monday Mr. Fisher and I visited a 
distant part of the field, the island of Wa- 
kenaam, on whose shore our late mission- 
ary Rev. J.D. McKay was drowned. Here we 
found a great reception awaiting us. The 
little church presented by the owners of the 
estate, in memory of Mr. McKay, was 
beautifully decorated with flowers, ete., in 
honor of the new sahib, for such is my 
name here. 

The church was crowded, and some who 
could not gain entrance were standing out- 
side. Two or three children were sitting un- 
der the table on the platfurm as they had 
no room elewhere. In all there must have 
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been 250, and of this number not more than 
five per cent were Christians, but the leav- 
en of the Kingdom is at work. 

I preached through an interpreter. Mr. 
Fisher followed and several others. We 
interspersed our addresses with hymns or 
bajhans as they call them. It was after 
ten o’clock when the meeting closed though 
it began at 7.30. How I longed to speak 
Hindi, soas to tell the old, old story without 
the handicap of an interpreter, 

Yesterday being Sabbath we started off at 
eight in the morning to Sabbath School a 
few miles away. Had a good school and 
some of the children are well grounded in 
Christian truth. They speak very good 
English too as they attend day-school. Af- 
terwards the older people came in, and we 
had service with them. Quite a number were 
present, but only three men and one woman 
are Christian. 

The work in this district is peculiarly 
difficult, as a Hindoo ‘pundit’, a “holy” 
man, lives there and by his cunning has ac- 
quired a good deal of money, and Owns a 
great deal of the land on which the people 
live; and he sees to it that if persecution 
ean do it none will become Christian. 

In spite of him the work is growing. 
Quite a number are interested, and wonder- 
ful to say one of the worst persecutors was 
there yesterday, listened so well that I 
though he was a Christian and at the end 
asked for a Gospel. 

One man who sought some time ago for 
baptism received baptism at the close of 
the service in the presence of the heathen 
there. I baptized him and gave him 2 
Christian name of my own choosing. His 
name is now James Baghloo in honor of 
the man who accompanied me to so many 
congregations in the P. E. LI. Presbytery. 
Need I name him? Mr. T. C. James. 

We drove in the afternoon to a new place 
of service where a Christian Hast Indian has 
been at work for a few weeks, but which 
Mr. Fisher had not previously visited. 

We were at first disappointed when we 
found a wedding procession in progress, A 
young bride-groom of about fifteen years 
was bringing home his bride of seven years’ 
the daughter of a man near Mr. Fisher’s 
home. The father of the girl has for the 
past few months travelled up and down 
the country looking for a husband for this 
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came to get his bride yesterday he was 
much disgusted at her youth and diminitive 
size. But the bargain was made and in all 
their splendor of many colored tinsel and 
tissue paper they went to his home. They 
were just arriving as we came to the house. 

We saw that it was no use to preach, 
there were none who would listen—All were 
intent on eating and drinking, for food and 
rum are supplied free to all who come. 

So we got to a safe distance where we 
could get a crowd by the way-side. We 
began to sing, and in a few minutes we had 
an audience. Not a Christian among them, 
and some of them no doubt for the first 
time hearing that “God so loved the World” 
&c. I did not speak as their English is very 
defective and I had only a poor interpreter 
So Mr Fisher did all the work. 

A proud looking Brahmin came along and 
at his approach one of our congregation 
went to meet him and kissed his feet. The 
Brahmin himself joined the crowd, listened 
well, occasionally he acquiesced in what 
was said, kept the rest quiet. 

Once he said to Mr. Fisher “you can’t 
Save these people. They dont want salva- 
tion. They only care for their ricefields” 
&c. 

At the close he stood between Mr, Fisher 
and the catechist, and looked on the book 
as they sang, then said, “It is no use to 
come once you ought to come often to be 
able to do any good.” 

What does this mean? God knows. At 
any rate we left that place in great cheer. 
I should like you to have seen their old ca- 
techist as he folded his hands and looked 
up to heaven saying “God was there.’ 

On the way home we came upon another 
crowd with a catechist. It. was almost six 
o’clock, but they had been there since four 
o’clock, while the catechist read and pray- 
ed with them and they sang. 

They were expecting us so they asked us 
to have another meeting with them. They 
understood English for the greater part so 
I spoke by the roadside. 

You never saw a more attentive congre- 
gation at home. A_ dirty-looking “holy 
man,” came along, stood a few minutes, 
then passed contemptuously by, but no one 
seemed to take any notice of him. This 
place too is in the district over which the 
pundit of whom I spoke before, tries to 
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One of the men, a heathen, after the 
meeting asked Mr. Fisher why he did not 
build a church there to shelter them and 
was told that we had no land. “I’ll give you 
the land he said, if you build the church.” 
This seems another sign of interest. “The 
harvest is great” but so many things are 
needed to be able to overtake the work. 

About seven o’clock we arrived home, In 
the little church near by Mr Fisher took 
the service and baptized another young man 
giving him the name Thomas Duncan Suk- 
hau, a second time during the day re- 
membering Mr James—the second name 
those who do not know may guess. 

My letter has become so long that I feel I 
must close. We are enjoying excellent 
health, and are becoming more able to en- 
dure work than when we first arrived. 
Under the wise supervision of the older 
members of the mission staff we are kept 
in check and made to get into the work 
gradually as that is the surest way of mak- 
ing our work an enduring one, Please do 
not forget us when at prayer, is our 
request of those at home. 


OPENING BLIND EYES. 


EXTRACT OF PRIVATE LETTER FROM DR. JOHN 
A. MACDONALD, Konemun, S. CHINA. 


Kongmun, April 17th, 1908. 

It was my great pleasure, a few days 
since, to restore sight to a blind woman. 
She had heard through relatives that the 
foreigners at Kongmoon could cure sore eyes 
and, though she had been blind for seven 
years, she wanted to come to us. A 
friend led her along the rough, stony roads 
from her native village, a few miles distant. 

Upon examination we diagnosed cataract 
well marked in both eyes. We explained to 
her what was the trouble and what could 
be done. She thereupon insisted that we 
should operate. Not having a suitable room 
to keep her, we enquired about her home, 
which she assured us filled all requirements. 

Having set a day on which we would ope- 
rate, we sent her home with the instructions 
that, if she should change her mind, she 
must let us know. We did this fearing the 
relatives might object. 


The woman who had led her came for us. 


When we arrived at the house we found the 
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Having asked all but one to go out we 
locked the door and tried to clear things — 


away. 


It was a small room crowded with 


furniture of every description, but I am glad — 
to say that there were no chickens running ; 


about. 


s 


AS soon aS we were ready to operate we 
repeated our instructions to her and, having — 
her promise that she would do as we said, — 
we, removed the cataract from the right eye. 

I do not know who was the more pleased — 
when, as I held my fingers before her eyes, — 
she counted them. The eye was then band- 


aged up. 
moved, for, being a patient of Dr. MacBean, 
I left the after treatment to her. We hope 
when we have better accommodation and 
equipment, to operate on the other eye. In 


the meantime she is able to get about and do — 


her household work. 


I have seen several similar cases but will — 


not operate until conditions are more favor- 
able. This woman I wanted to help imme- 
diately because of the influence on her na- 
tive village, I feel that such a case cannot 
fail to open up for evangelistic work there. 
The population, I am told, is 20,000, not in- 
cluding women and children. 

We hope to have our first communion ser- 
vice at Kongmoon shortly. Four have asked 
to be received, three of these being old dis- 
pensary patients. The fact that their first 
interest in the Gospel was rcceived when 
coming to have their bodily ills attended, 
shows that we must use every means possi- 
ble of reaching the people. 

Two of the boys have been coming to read 
with me on Sundays. They are both earnest 
little chaps, old enough to know their own 
mind, and, so far as I know, with strong de- 
termination to do the right. They may be 
asked to wait until the next communion, for 
as yet they only know the rudiments’ of 
Christianity. I am encouraged though and 
feel that our work is accomplishing some- 
thing in spite of great ignorance of the lan- 
guage. 


And this is life—temptation, trial, strug- 
gle, conflict, possible victory—the strenuous 
life! 
you need all the help you can have; and 
the only adequate help is Jesus Christ.— 
Henry C. King. 


You cannot cowardly give it up. And 


q 
] 


I did not see her dressings re-~ 


Young People’s Societies. 


* TOPICS FOR 1908. 


Jan.—Principal MacVicar. 

Feb.—Rev. Dr. Geddie. 

Mar.—The Gordons of Erromanga. 
April—Mackenzie of Korea. 
May—Mackay of Formosa. 
June—Norman Russell of India. 
July—J. W. McLeod of Trinidad. 
Aug.—John Gibson of Demerara. 
Sep.—T. Craigie Hood of Honan. 
Oct.—Dr. Lucinda Graham of Honan. 
Nov.—Dr. W. A. MacKay. 

Dec.—The Con’t’n. a Miss’y. Orgonization. 


TOPIC FOR AUGUST. 
JOHN GIBSON OF DEMERARA. 
By THE Rev. Pror. BALLANTYNE, D.D. 


From the time that Stephen fell asleep 
Christian missions have never been without 
their martyrs. The circumstances have 
changed, but the spirit of the martyred has 
ever been the same—love to Christ who 
gave His life for us, and love to perishing 
souls. In the martyr roll of the Canadian 
church—no longer a short one—the name of 
John Gibson deserves a place of high honor 
among those who have willingly offered 
themselves to the Lord in the cause of for- 
eign missions. 

A quarter of a century ago there were 
many who doubted the wisdom of drafting 
the strongest and most capable of our young 
men for foreign service. These were pre- 
cisely the men most called for at home. For 
their own sakes, too, they were urged to re- 
main. And if a man of marked ability 
volunteered to go abroad, it was thought to 
be folly to send him to any but the super- 


for races of mankind, where the results in 


commerce and in the arts of civilization 
would be most evident. 

That view prevails no longer. With clear- 
er insight into the real principles of mis- 


sions and fuller knowledge of what the 
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missionary call means, the Church to-day 
believes that the very best men are wanted 
for this work, men who can become evan- 
gelists of nations, pastors of churches, heads 
of schools and colleges, founders of benevo- 
lent institutions, leaders in all that belongs 
to man’s social and moral being. And it is 
surely among the least civilized peoples 
that these requirements are most urgently 
demanded. 

The subject of this sketch was richly en- 
his talents were far 
above the average and were. diligently im- 
proved. He could not have been ignorant 
of the value other men placed upon his 
powers, but he saw farther than the most 
of us and when other attractive openings 
were presented to him he did not hesitate 
to dedicate his life to bring the Gospel to 
the Hast Indian immigrants in Demerara. 

John Gibson was born in August, 1856, in 


the township of Markham, near Toronto, 
and brought up in a home where religion 
was a living power and under influences 


that turned his thoughts constantly to the 
great work of the Church. His education 
was begun in the excellent public schools of 
the prosperous township in which he lived, 
and continued in the Markham High School 
and the Hamilton Collegiate Institute and 
then he entered the University of Toronto. 

At the University he came under the re- 
markable influence of George Paxton Young 
and at his graduation was a first class honor 
man in Mental Philosophy. This was fol- 
lowed by three years of theological study 
in Knox College and by two additional 
years in Princeton Seminary and Union Se- 
minary, New York. ; 

Altogether it was a training such as very 
few men secure, and in all his course there 
was no point at which he was not looked 
upon as one of the ablest students in his 
class. He had the habits and the tastes of a 
student, doing nothing in a _ half-hearted 
or slipshod manner, conscientious and 
thorough in all that he undertook and 
strong in his grasp of what he believed to 
be the truth. 
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He won distinction as a student, but it 
never occurred to him that his splendid 
scholarship would be thrown away in the 
mission field. He knew its walue in fitting 
him to teach and to preach, to cope with 
strange and subtle modes of thought, and 
_ even to gain the respect and confidence of 
his European fellow residents. 

Mr. Gibson was not simply an admirable 
student, he was a leader in all that belongs 
to student life. A familiar figure in the 
athletic field, a member of a champion foot- 
ball team, an officer of the University Lite- 
rary Society, the President of the Knox Col- 
lege Literary and Theological Society, one 
of the editors of the Knox College Monthly, 
in all these activities he gave proof of those 
qualities which always win from one’s fel- 
lows respect and confidence and love. He 
was the kind of man who might to-day have 
been chosen as a Rhodes Scholar. 

But there were certain traits of character, 
specially strong in him, that are indispen- 
sable qualifications to a successful career 
as a missionary. His fellow students would 
probably have said that his strongest men- 
tal quality was his common sense—so ne- 
cessary in itself for every missionary, so 
fruitful of other qualities, such as self con- 
trol and control of others. 

At home a very slender stock of common 
sense may enable a man to get along com- 
fortably, but in the foreign field where 
Christian custom is in the making and new 
conditions are constantly arising, a large 
supply of this quality is an essential. 

Then to his common sense was added a 
fine gift of humor, without a trace of bit- 
terness or cynicism. What spelt disaster 
to other men had always for him its amus- 
ing side. And when we recall the difficulties 
that were so soon to be thrust upon him the 
importance of this quality is apparent. 

But what of the faith that he held? For 
the missionary must be strong and sound 
in the faith. He need not be dogmatic, but 
he must not be defective and uncertain; for 
then he will be a hindrance to the spread 
of the Gospel among the heathen greater 
than if he were to remain at home. He 
must know the living, working, practical 
truths of Christianity as they were taught 
by Christ and His Apostles. So much may 
be said confidently of Mr. Gibson. 

Crowning all his gifts, however, was a 
nature deeply devout and loving. It was not 
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pity but love that drew him to this work. 
Love was his passion, and this fitted him 
preeminently to win men to Christ for they 
saw Christ in His servant. 

Those who were associated with him in 
College did not know that his aim was to 
go to the mission field, but they did know 
that here was one who would make an ideal 
missionary, a man of splendid attainments, 
who had given himself to Christ, to be His 
instrument, to be and to do what He pleased 
he should be and do. 

And so when it was announced that he 
had accepted the call that came to him, all 
approved the wisdom of the choice. If I 
were asked to state the principal qualifica- 
tions for foreign mission work, I do not 
know that I could do better than mention 
those which I saw in him. His was an ideal 
fitness for a missionary life. 

The field to which Mr. Gibson was de- 
signated was Demerara, one of the three 
parts into which British Guiana is divided. 
Hither British settlers had come early in 
the seventeenth century in search of EHldo- 
rado and Sir Walter Raleigh had said that 
“whatever prince shall possess. it, that 
prince shall be lord of more gold and of a 
more beautiful empire, and of more cities 
and people than either the King of Spain 
or the great Turk.” 

Raleigh’s dreams were never fulfilled, but 
it is a rich land, producing great quantities 
of coffee, sugar and rice. British investors 
have extensive plantations here and em- 
ploy in their cultivation a large population 
of laborers from the East Indies, as Well as 
from the West Indies. 

It was to these that Mr. Gibson went as 
the first missionary of the Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, beginning his work in 
May, 1886. In November, 1888, he laid down 
his life. Watching by the sickbed of a fel- 
low missionary sent by another church, 
worn out with his weary vigil, he contract- 
ed the same disease and together their 
graves lie in that far land. 

The work was & a peculiarly difficult 
sort. The coolies were indentured usually 
for a brief period, and then their places 
were taken by others. How to give per- 
manence to the cause was a perplexing pro- 
blem. Then a clear distinction had to be made 
between the East Indians and the West In- 
dians. For the latter the service was in 
English, and the congregation with its Sab- 
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bath service, its prayer meeting, Sabbath 
school and cottage prayer meetings was not 
unlike an augmented congregation at home. 

Intemperance wrought untold injury among 
the Hindus. To cope with this Mr. Gibson 
was almost single-handled. There was a 
failure of generous support, but he was not 
to be beaten. Some months before his 
death he wrote, “In spite of discourage- 
ments which frequently appear sufficient 
to put an end to our work, we shall con- 
tinue to labor and wait.” 

When death removed him no successor 
was named, so discouraging was the out- 
look. But his work did not end in failure. 
The seed had been planted and has since 
borne fruit. So in 1896 the Church in Can- 
ada again turned its eyes to Demerara—Mr. 
Gibson’s brief mission was not forgotten— 
and the work then resumed has been car- 
ried on since with increasing interest and 
success. 

It seems mysterious that so complete a 
training, so splendid an equipment should 
have as its sequel so brief a period of ser- 
vice. But no such work is lost and the 
fruits of that life have already appeared. 
Through it other strong young men have 
heard the call, and still others, we believe, 
are to hear the call to choose what is hard 
rather than what is easy, what is noble 
rather than what is selfish and ambitious, 
to take up cheerfully the heavy burden, and 
to follow in the steps of Christ who 
brought the power of religion to the very 
simplest and humblest of men. 


THE MASTER’S TOUCH. 


In the still air the music lies unheard; 
In the rough marble beauty hides unseen; 
To make the music and the beauty, needs 
The master’s touch, the sculptor’s chisel 
Keen. 


Great Master, touch us with Thy skillful 
hand; 
Let not the music that is in us die! 
Great Sculptor, hew and polish up; nor let, 
Hidden and lost, Thy form within us lie! 


Spare not the stroke! do with us as Thou 


wilt! 
Let there be naught unfinished, broken, 
marred; 
Complete Thy purpose, that we may be- 
come 


Thy perfect image, O our God and Lord! 
—Horatius Bonar. 
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WHAT CHRISTIANITY HAS DONE. 


Christian doctrines have molded the life 
aud shaped the conduct of the best of men 
for more than a thousand years. Heroism 
has been kindled by their light, culture per- 
fected by their discipline, character transfi- 
gured by their radiance. Poetry, music, 
painting, architecture, have sought their 
inspiration, and the great imperishable crea- 
tions of genius show their affinity with the 
finest sensibilities of our nature, 


It is of the highest themes and the most 
inspiring hopes that Christian theology 
speaks; of the love of the heavenly Father 
toward the sinful and suffering children of 
men, and of that love preparing a people to 
conserve the law of righteousness and the 
knowledge of salvation, giving us at length, 
in Him who is “the brightness of the Fa- 
ther’s glory and the express image of His 
person,” a fuller revelation of himself, and 
giving us also in his death redemption from 
sin, in His life the type of perfect humanity, 
in His resurrection the assurance and pledge 
of eternal blessedness.—British Quarterly. 


“BLEST BE THE TI£ THAT BINDS.” 


A pathetic and yet charming story is 
told of the origin of the well-known hymn, 
“Blest Be the Tie That Binds,” which was 
written by Rev. John Fawcett, an English 
Baptist, who died in 1817, having spent 
nearly sixty years in the ministry. 

It was in, 1771, after a few years spent 
in pastoral work, that he was called to 
London to succeed Rev. Dr. Gill. His fare- 
well sermon had been preached near 
Moinsgate, Yorkshire. Six or seven wagons 
stood loaded with his furniture and books, 
and all was ready for departure. 

But his loving people were heart-broken. 
Men, women and children gathered and 
clung about him and his family with sad 
and tearful faces. Finally, overwhelmed 
with the sorrow of those they were leav- 
ing Dr, Fawcett and his wife sat down on 
one of the packing cases and gave way to 
grief. 

“Oh, John,” cried Mrs. Fawcett at last, 
“T can not bear«this. I know not how to 
go.” 

“Nor I either,” returned her husband; 
and we will not go. The wagons shall be 
unloaded, and everything put in its old 
place.” 

His people were filled with intense jov 
and gratitude at his determination. Dr. 
Fawcett at once sent a letter to London 
explaining the case, and then resolutely re- 
turned to his work on a salary of less than 
two hundred dollars a year. 

This hymn was written by Dr. Fawcett 
to commemorate the event.—Philadelphia 
Presbyterian. 


Life and Work. 


SOME TESTS OF PIETY. 


By Rev. R. N. GRANT, D.D., ORILLIA, ONT. 


When the Rev. Wm. C. Burns visited this 
country many years ago, a young man in 
one of the then new townships became im- 
pressed at one of his meetings. He follow- 
ed Mr. Burns for several days, felt deeply 
interested in the service, and professed to 
have experienced a change of heart. He 
was a young man of rather impulsive tem- 
perament, and, to put the matter mildly, 
not noted for self-control, 

About the time that Mr. Burns closed his 
services in the locality, the young convert 
began ploughing a rough, stumpy field on 
his new farm with a wild, unruly yoke of 
oxen. Two three of his neighbours were 
looking on, and one of them made this ob- 
servation: “If—can go round three times 
without losing his temper, I’ll believe Burns 
has done him good.” 

The young man stood the test bravely. 
He has stood many a test since, and at this 
hour is a worthy office-bearer in his church. 
Ploughing a rough. stumpy field, with a 
wild, unbroken yoke of oxen, is a much Se- 
verer test of piety than taking part in some 
kinds of revival meetings. When the ani- 
mals go every way but the way the man 
tells them to go, and the plough handles 
fly up and strike him in the ribs, and the 
ends of the broken roots fly back and strike 
him in the shins, old Adam is very likely 
to assert himself. 


Putting up old stovespipes is a good test 
Many years ago we knew a worthy elder 
who was sorely tried in this way. ‘He had 
to run the pipes from the kitchen stove 
through a partition, and across another room 
into the chimney. 

The operation was extremely difficult. 
When he got the pipes put up in the room 
they fell in the kitchen, and when he got 
them properly fixed in the kitchen they al- 
ways came down in the room. 

When they had fallen several times he 
asked his wife to take the children away. 
Perhaps he was afraid the pipes might fall 
on them. More likely he was afraid he 
might say something that would not edify 
the little people. 

That elder was a good man—one of the 
best men we ever knew. He would have 
gone to the stake serene as an angel had 
his Master so willed, but those stove-pipes 
tried him sorely. When he got them up he 
did seem greatly relieved. 

Putting up old stove-pipes is a much se- 
verer test of piety than telling one’s expe- 
rience. 


A political election is a severe test of 
a man’s piety if he takes an active part in 


it. The committee room and the hustings, 
and the polling booth are slippery places. 
Many a fairly good man has been hurt 
there. 

Far be it from us to say that good men 
shouid not take part in election contests. 
This country has cost too much to hand it 
over to political scalawags for purposes of 
government. 

We don’t want politics in our religion, 
but we want more religion in our politics. 
The best men in every community are just 
the men that ought to take a controlling 
part in public affairs. 

Still, it is well to remember that the heat 
of an election contest is a pretty severe test 
of personal character. 

A considerable number of people have 
another kind of test applied to them at this 
season of the year. The family have work- 
ed hard all spring, and have made a very 
nice flower, or very productive vegetable 


- garden, 


The good man wakes up some morning, 
and finds half-a-dozen of his mneighbor’s 
cows devouring his vegetable and destroy- 
ing his flower beds. If he can conduct fami- 
ly worship that morning with the usual 
amount of composure, he has more grace 
and more self-control than most men have. 

Perhaps the severest test that can be ap- 
plied to a woman’s piety is to see her cloth- 
es line fall after it has been loaded with 
the nicest things in the house. Some un- 
charitable man says that if there is one 
moment in a woman’s life when she wants 
to be alone it is when that line falls. This 
is a high compliment to women. Most men 
would say something naughty in that try- 
ing moment whether alone or not. 

A very good test of a man’s piety, or at 
least of his self-control, is his ability to 
meet abuse with silence. Anybody can re- 
ply to a slanderer. Anybody can _ strike 
back when a cowardly assassin strikes, or 
tries to wound when he is too cowardly to 
strike. 

The temptation to drag the coward from 
his hiding-place is often very strong. As a 
rule it is better to let him severely alone. 
As Goldwin Smith once said, there are some 
opponents, and whether they fall uppermost 
or undermost they are always sure to leave 
their mark. 


To be worth anything a test of character 
must be a real one. It must touch at a 
point where self-denial, self-sacrifice, self- 
contro] are brought into action. Going to 
church is really no test if one is as com- 
fortable there as at home, probably more 
so. Giving $10 is no test if a man has 
$10,000 in the pile from which he took the 
$10. Keeping one’s temper is no test if one 
has the temperament of a claim.—‘Dom. 
Pres.”’ 
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A LESSON IN SELF-CONTROL. 

A woman had an intimate friend. These 
two women were very congenial and friend- 
ly, to the point of running into each other’s 
home without ringing. They worked toge- 
ther and played together, enjoying what they 
called a perfect friendship through days of 
sunshine and days of rain as the seasons 
rolled around. 


Of course, Such an intimacy could not fail 
to uncover the little faults and failings of 
each family as well as to display the best 
in each home, but the two women shared 
their joys and sorrows so completely that 
each declared her burdens lighter for the 
great privilege of unburdening her soul to 
some one who knew her and her inmost 
life perfectly. 

Well, one day the friendship ceased to 
be. No one but the two knew why, but 
there was a coldness between them that 
came as suddenly as the frost in autumn, 
_. blighting all the bloom and perfume of the 
intimacy and making them almost like 
Strangers. No one inquired why they were 
no longer friends nor did either explain, but 
it was only a short time before the whole 
town knew of the rupture. 


One of them preserved a dignified silence 
about their former relations, but the other 
immediately began to tell little things she 
had seen and heard in her one-time friend’s 
home. Since there are no perfect families 
on earth, she had abundant material for her 
gossip, and she used it to the best euans 
tage in spreading her tales. 

Even the best of people have little things 
about their home life that they do not like 
to see paraded, and she whose confidence 
_ Was violated learned in bitterness of spirit 
how not to do in the future. Her husband 
and children, who were dearer to her than 
her own life and who were entirely inno- 
cent in regard to encouraging the former 
friend, suffered very much, which made her 
own trouble doubly hard to bear, but it 
taught her a lesson that every woman 
should learn early in life. 

There are some women in every commu- 
nity who frankly say they could not live if 
they were not permitted to unburden their 
souls at times. Every man, woman and 
child has this impulse, and there are times 
when a cry and a friendly ear to listen to 
one’s troubles do a world of good. 


But it is dangerous business, be it remem- 
bered, to confide in any one outside the fa- 
mily. A wife should find sufficient comfort 
in telling her woes to her husband, with- 
out calling in any friend or member of the 
family, and a mother, sister or brother 
stands in the same relation to the unmar- 
ried person. As long as you keep a secret 
in your own heart it is yours and you are in 
control; but the minute you whisper it to 
©) others, {t controls you. 
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Avery popular and much-admired society 
leader was aSked by a perplexed young wo- 
man what was the secret of her power. 

Instead of saying she had no secret, as 
many would have done, she told her frankly 
in a few words. “I have made it a rule 
most of my life,’ she said, ‘“‘not to tell 
things about my own or my friends’ lives 
when I most wanted to confide in some ome. 
By nature I am very impulsive, and long 
ago my tongue led me into much trouble. 


After one sharp lesson, whenever I was 
moved to confide in any one outside the fa- 
mily, I said to myself, ‘Not to-day.’ No 
matter how much I felt that unburdening 
my soul would bring comfort I took myself 
firmly in hand and waited. The next day 
common-sense applauded the waiting and Il 
had no desire to tell my troubles. Those 
two words have guided me through a great 
many social difficulties, and even in family 
life forbearance is a great virtue.” 

Only shallow women “tell all they know,” 
but the most conservative and refined have 
their moments when they long to publish 
their tribulations from the house-tops. 
And between these two classes are the great 
majority of women who once in awhile un- 
bosom themselves to their friends regard- 
less of consequences. 

The next day, or perhaps the next hour, 
they are sorry not to have held their peace, 
but they never learn the great lesson of the 
dignity of silence. 

Some women, lacking a friendly ear to 
confide in, pour out their troubles on note 
paper, to their everlasting discredit, since 
the written page may not be destroyed for 
years. 

Of all dangerous proceedings, that of 
writing down secrets, especially family 
affairs, is the worst. There are women in 
every community to-day who would cheer- 
fully open their purses as wide as possible 


‘if they could only purchase certain letters 


written in a moment of anger or sorrow. 

Better copy your letters from the old- 
fashioned “Complete Letter Writer’ of our 
grandmothers’ day than allow blind im- 
pulse to guide your pen. ‘Not to-day’ is 
a good motto for the letter writer when she 
is in the confiding mood. 

The women the world admires most are 
the ones who are like clear, deep, calm 
lakes, reflecting the sky and the trees and 
the birds, without one hint of what lies 
concealed in their depths, except that all 
known them to be deep and clear and safe. 

The other women who fret and sob and 
rage, like the shallow lake that displays its 
rocks and sand and mud to every passer-by 
never accomplish very much in life. Lack- 
ing self-control, they lose the esteem of all 
about them and fail to measure up to the 
standard of good, sincere womanhood. 


Don’t tell yov~ troubles or the troubles 
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of your family to-day! Some other day will 
be a better time than now but when that 
some other day comes you will know better 
than to confide in any one, even your dear- 
est friend.—Hilda Richmond, in Country 
Gentleman. 


The Boy After Nightfall. 


One night often destroys a whole life. 
The leakage of the night keeps the day 
forever empty. Night is sin’s harvest time. 
More sin and crime are committed in one 
night than in all days of the week. 


Thisismore emphatically true ofthe city 
than of the country. The street lamps, like 
a file of soldiers, torch in hand, stretch 
away in long lines on either sidewalk; the 
gay colored lights are ablaze with attrac- 
tions; the saloons and billiard halls are bril- 
liantly illuminated; music sends forth its 
enchantment; the gay gambling dens are 
aflame; the theatres are wide open; the 
mills of destruction are grinding health, ho- 
nor, happiness and hope out of thousands of 
lives. 

The city under the electric light is not the 
same as under God’s sunlight. The allure- 
mients and perils and pitfalls of night are a 
hundred-fold deeper and darker and more 
Gestructive. Night life in our cities is a 
dark problem, whose depths and whirlpools 
make us start back with horror. All nigh? 
long tears are falling, blood is streaming. 
Youug men, tell me how you spend your 
evenings, and I will write out a chart of 
your character and final destiny, with 
blanks to insert your name. 

It seems to me an appropriate text would 
be, “Watchman, what of the night?” 

Policeman pacing the beat, what of the 
night? Where do these young men spend 
their evenings? Who are their associates? 
What are their habits? Where do they go 
in, and at what time do they come out? 

Policeman, would the night life of young 
men commend them to the confidence of 
their employers? Would it be to their cre- 
dit? 

Make a record of the nights of one week. 
Put in a morning paper the names of all 
the young men, their habits and haunts, 
that are on the streets for new and newer 
sinful pleasures. Would there not be shame 
and confusion? Some would not dare go 
to their place of business; some would noz 
return at night; some would leave the city; 
some would commit suicide. 

Remember, young man, that in the retina 
of the All-Seeing Eye there is nothing hid- 
den but shall be revealed one day.—Father 
Dunne’s Newsboys’ Journal. 


Thou wilt keep him in perfect peace 
wose mind is stayed on Thee.—Isaiah 26. 3. 
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IN THE SUNSET GLOW. 


“Are the bairnies a’ in, faither?’’ said 
the dear old grandmother, as the death 
shadows gathered about her, and in her 
imagination she was again back in the old 
home, where her children were all born 
and reared, but who long since had reached 
the years of manhood and womanhood, 
and had all come home to be about the 
bedside, for perhaps the last time. 


Being assured that they were all safe in 
for the night, she asked that the Book be 
brought, and softly and tenderly one of the 
sons read the whole of the Twenty-third 
Psalm, which seemed to be very comfort- 
ing to her, and brought back a desire for 
some of the good Scotch hymns and songs 
which they had all often sung together. 
“The Land o’ the Leal’ was one of them, 
and she smiled such a sweet, saintly smile 
as they sang: 


“Tm Wearin’ awa’, Jean, 

Like snow-wreaths in thaw, Jean. 

I’m wearin’ awa’ 

To the land o’ the leal. 

There’s nae sorrow there, Jean. 
There’s neither cauld nor care, Jean. 
The day is aye fair 

In the land o’ the leal.” 


Again her mind seemed to wander, and 
again she asked, ‘Where is faither; is he 
no lookin’ after the bairnies, to see that 
they are weel lapped up for the night?” 

“Mother, the bairns are all safe, and will 
fees say their little prayer, so you can hear 

em.”’ . 


And they all united in saying, ‘““Now I lay 
me down to sleep. I pray the Lord my 
soul to keep. If I should die before I 
wake, I pray the Lord my soul to take. 
This I ask for Jesus’ sake. Amen.” 

They were again singing for her one of 
her favorite hymns: 

“T am far frae my hame, 

And I’m weary often whiles, 

For the langed-for hame-bringin’ 
And my Father’s welcome smiles. 
And I'll ne’er be fu’ content, 
Until mine een do see, 

The gowden gate o’ heaven, 

An’ my ain countrie.” 


But the verse most comforting was: 


“Like a bairn to his mither, 

A wee birdie to its nest, 

I would fain be gangin’ noo, 
Unto my Saviour’s breast, 

For he gathers in his bosom 
Witless, worthless lambs like me, 
And carries them himsel’ 

To his ain countrie.” 


Quietly and peacefully this dear old 
mother in Israel fell asleep, and through 
the sunset glow, realized the preciousness 
cf the promise, “In the evening time it 
shall be light.’’ 

--The Philadelphia “Presbyterian.” 
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GO! LET GO! HELP GO! 


Mrs. ISABELLA BrrRD BISHOP. 


What added effort can we make? The 
duty of all Christians toward missions has 
been summed up in these words, “Go, Let 
Go, Help Go.’ The need for men and 
women is vast, and I see many young men 
and young women here who perhaps have 
not yet decided upon their life work. Then 
Go! Young Christian friends, here is the 
noblest opening for you that the world pre- 
sents. A life consecrated in foreign lands 
to the service of the Master is, I believe, 
one of the happiest lives that men or 
women can live upon this earth. 

It may be that advancement in the profes- 
sions at home may be Sacrificed by going 
to the foreign field; but in the hour when 
the soldier lays his dinted armor down, 
after the fight has been fought, and the 
hands which were pierced for our redemp- 
tion crown his brow with the crown of life 
and the prize of the high calling of God is 
won, will there be one moment’s regret, 
think you, for the abandoned prizes of the 
professions at home? “Let go.” Help 
others to go by rejoicing in their going, by 
giving them willingly. 

Then comes the other great question of 
“Help go,’ and this subject of increased 
self-sacrifice has occupied my thoughts 
very much indeed within the last few 
months. Our responsibilities are increased 
by our knowledge. We pray God to give 
the means to send forth laborers. Has he 
not given us the means? Have we not the 
means to send forth missionaries; have 
not our friends the means? And when we 
pray God to give the means, may we not 
rather pray him to consume the selfishness 
which expends our means upon ourselves.— 
“The Missionary.” ' 
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BABY MINDED. 
By Dr. THEODORE L. CUYLER. 


“Don’t ask to be everlastingly amused; 
it is the sign of a baby mind when a 
voung man cares for nothing but fun and 
frolic.” 

If this be so, there must be a large num- 
ber of “baby minds” in our churches. Why 
else this asking by young and old people in 
the church to be “everlastingly amused?’ 
‘‘Where were you last Sunday?” “Oh, our 
sermons are so uninteresting I went else- 
where.” ‘‘Where were you last prayer 
meeting night?” “Oh, our meetings are so 
dull that I went where they have more 
life.” What is this but a demand for spiri- 
tual amusement? The preacher, the official 
brethren, and the other members must get 
up something to keep you amused or you 
will soon absent yourself. Your “baby 
mind’ can not content itself in its own 
church unless it is “everlastingly amused.” 
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Why don’t you provide some religious 
amusement for your pastor, your official 
brethren, and the other members? Start 
a hymn, tell your experience, lead in pray- 
er, do all you can to make things lively 
and happy and attractive in your own 
church, and then neither you nor anybody 
else will feel like absenting yourselves. 
Perhaps if you provide a little ‘religious 
amusement” yourself, you will not need to 
depend so much on others for it. Let 
each contribute his part toward happiness 
in the church. 


GENERAL BOOTH ON CHRISTIANITY. 


“There is a religion which is satisfying. 
I will call your attention to four features 
of it. 

“First, a sense of the conscious favor of 
God. You feel that God loves you, that He 
holds you in His arms. 

“Second, the consciousness that he has 
made you good. If the world pours into 
your lap all its wealth and honors you 
would still be a miserable creature unless 
you knew that you were good and honest 
and true and pure. 

“Third, the consciousness that you are 
doing your duty to the Lord and to those 
about you. 

“Fourth, the assurance that all is going to 
be well. There may be difficulties in the 
way now, but if we have the assurance in 
our hearts that all will be well in the end 
it will bring satisfaction. 

“And this satisfying religion you can have 
without money and without price, on the 
simple condition that you go right down 
and submit yourself to Christ, believe in 
Him and trust in Him.” 


LIVE FOR THE FUTURE. 


There is 2 man who commands my ad- 
miration in a way that no other man does. 

Ten years ago he made a great business 
mistake, one that bid fair to ruin his 
entire career, and he knew it. 

It would have killed most men, but he 
never whimpered. 

He had grip enough to come out of the 
chaos with flying colors, and he has now 
recovered what he lost. 

If you had last year to do over again 
you would do differently, wouldn’t you? 
But you cannot live last year over again. 

Let the dead past bury its dead. Come 
out of the past. Live it down. 

Thousands of men have made just as 
great mistakes, did just as foolish things 
as you did. We all live to learn. 

What if our pasts are checkered with 
mis-steps? Beyond the hills may lie new 
fields of fame and fortune. Let’s live for 
the future.—Ex. 
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I SHALL NOT PASS THIS WAY 
AGAIN. 


I shall not pass this way again, 
But far beyond earth’s Where and When 
May I look back along the road 
Where on both sides good seed I sowed. 


I shall not pass this way again, 

May Wisdom guide my tongue and pen, 
And Love be mine that so I may 

Plant roses all along the way. 


I shall not pass this way again, 

May I be courteous to men, 

Faithful to friends, true to my God, 

A fragrance on the path I trod. 
—Harper’s Bazar. 


BUSINESS—RELIGION. 


Business is a generic term. It includes 
mankind in general. The busiest men are 
often those who seem to be doing nothing. 
Mr, Carnegie, we believe, is out of business 
and so is Mr. Hobo. And yet both are more 
or less active, one in seeking activity and 
the other trying to escape it. 

God is opposed to idleness, and the hard- 
est worked men are those who have Lo work 
at all. Although we never tried the latter, 
we believe that it is easier to earn one’s 
dinner than to tramp about and beg it. 


But the kind of business of which we write 
belongs to neither the millionaire nor the 
tramp. The ola adage about the cobbler 
sticking to his last is a good one, and our 
shoe-bench has its own place. Some people 
carry their business methods into their reli- 
gion, and some tneir religious methods into 
their business while others are a mixture 
of both. 


There is such a thing as church finance. 
It is something peculiar to itself. The or- 
dinary clergyman may know little about 
finance outside and at the same time be a 
master in his own field. 


The business man has an idea that a 
church, to be popular, must be located on 
a public corner and present an attractive 
appearance. He would locate a church as 
he would a business block or a store, all of 
which is a mistake. 

Millions are wasted in trying to popular- 
ize the gospel by building expensive 
churches, A stone cliurch costing fifty thou- 
sand dollars might have been built of brick 
for many thousands less, People do not go 
to church because of brick or stone, but for 
reasons very different. The average church 
building is a monument of folly. Every 
dollar expended beyond the line of comfort 
and taste is but an idle prodigality. Most 
ministers know this and most business 
men do not. 
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And further, a church mortgage is entire- 
ly different from the ordinary kind. In busi- 
ness a mortgage may be a part of the work- 
ing capital, not so with churches. There it 
is simply a dead weight, with no more of 
a remunerative quality than a gravestone. 
But mortgages are usually created by men 
of business. They also eventually lift them; 
in the meanwhile the minister’s shoulders 
droop and his spine becomes curved. 

This is the external side of things. With- 
in the church business has the same genius 
for making mistakes. Pews are marked for 
rental According to location. The figures 
are arbitrary. That is business, but it is 
not religion. A poor man may, for the very 
best of reasons desire a certain location, 
from which he is debarred by circumstance. 
But the business man comes to the solution. 
He would “let him sit elsewhere. No one 
expects a box at the theatre at balcony 
prices, and why should he at church?” 

That is business, we admit, but it is the 
business of the theatre and not of the 
church. 


There are concessions in the church that 
obtain nowhere else. The object is not to 
make money, but to make lives. Income iz 
essential, but rather as an incident than a 
motive. One is often told that churches 
should be conductec on business principles, 
and so they should. Five will not go into 
four and leave a remainder, i . the church, 
any more than it will in the world. 


But the world’s methods fail outside the 
church. An undertaker may refuse to at- 
tend a funeral, but a minister cannot. It 
might be good business on the part of the 
undertaker, but not fo the preacher. He 
must go, and appear grateful for the oppor- 
tunity, 


We recall one of the first funerals we 
ever attended. It was that of a child. The 
services were to be held at the house, and 
the burial fifteen miles distant across the 
country. At the close of the service the 
family invited us to attend the burial. The 
day was hot, and a storming headache added 
to the seductiveness of the prospect. But 
we went. That was business, but of the 
kind that business men do not know. The 
investment proved a good one. It tied the 
family to the church. 


But such results do not always follow. 
Of the ten lepers healed, nine did not re- 
turn. But Jesus kept right on doing good. 
He was here as one who served, and the 
Church cannot afford to be unlike him. 

There are reasons of sentiment in the 
church that may not seem businesslike. If 
one fails to pay for his car seat he is put 
off without ceremony. The state of the 
walking does not alter the situation. With 
him economy is exercise. 


But the church adopts no such drastic 
methods. The occupant of an unpaid pew 
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is quite likely to be noted for his altitude 
of propriety. The sermon may not please 
him, and the singing is possibly a note too 
low. And yet it is the business of the 
church to make no complaint. The man 
may have a family whose feelings all re- 
spect. Besides he is better in the church 
than out. 


The church exists for the man rather than 
the man for it. We are all wiser as spec- 
tators than as participants, and those who 
would conduct a church on strictly business 
lines are not likely to make the second ef- 
fort. 


One should never forget the fitness of 
things, and for this reason methods perfect- 
ly legitimate in the business world have no 
place in the church. Business men have 
their personal differences, but a church 
quarrel has no place in tne universe, Nei- 
ther party ever wins, It is a duel with shot- 
guns at three paces. 


A brother once wrote us that he was 
about to suspend a loquacious member and 
we had been seleeted to adjust the noose. 
We immediately advised him to postpone 
the execution, but it was too late Already 
the battle was on. For two nights we sat 
amid the smoke until far into the morning. 
That brother had an experience that will 
last him until his dying hour. He began 
as the accuser and ended as the accused. 
Instead of one head being in the noose there 
were two, Our decision was complicated. 
We never cuite understood it ourselves. 


All church trials end that way. Ii there 
is sediment in the pool, let it alone. It 
looks better at the bottom tha. it does on 
the surface. God’s Kingdom is a world by 
itself, The methods of Caesar belong to 
his own jurisdiction and cannot be trans- 
ferred. 


And this 1s true of so much. Wisdom is 
often a matter of locality, aud methods fail 
outside their own sphere. We are all the 
centres of our little circles, and if one does 
not know his own life no one can tell him. 
Render unto Caesar that which is nis, and 
unto God the same, only to cach in his own 
way.—Rev. J. L. Scott in the Philadelphia 
“Westminster.” 


GRIEVING. 


It is a difficult matter to determine just 
what is excessive grief. If a mother loses 
an only son, who has been the pride of her 
heart, or an only daughter whom she has 
idolized and to whom she has looked con- 
fidently as the companion of declining 
years, it is easy to understand that her 
grief will be very deep. For weeks she will 
take no interest in the ordinary things of 
life, and for months she ma, not smile. 


Such « condition is not morbid for many 
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people, but is only a proper expression of 
the depth of affection in their hearts and 
the wrench to their being which has been 
occasioned by the hand of death, 


If, however, after several months have 
passed, such a mother still continues to 
cherish her prief, still continu s to refuse 
to take an interest in the things about her, 
and obstinately persists in solitude and 
finds her only consolation in tears, then 
there is something morbid, either mental 
or physical, in the case. 

Nothing is more calculated to arouse peo- 
ple from the poignancy of the’r grief than 
the realization of a necessity to care for 
their health. It may seem to indicate a 
pessimistic lack of confidence in human 
nature to say that a selfish motive like this 
is the most powerful, but one thing is con- 
fessedly true, that it is the most general in 
its application. Those who grieve over- 
much, then, must be awakened to a saving 
sense of the probability that they are suf- 
fering either from some physical ailment, 
which is a very common thing, or else from 
some mental condition that needs quite as 
much the care of a physician. 


Grief, like worry and yoverty, we shall 
probably always have with us. There is no 
doubt, though, that, like its two compan- 
tons, much can be done to mitigate it by 
physical means. On the : ther hand, it must 
not be forgotten that nothing is more prom- 
inent in the medical world at the present 
time than the recognition of the fact that 
spiritual and mental means of healing are 
eminently important though they were 
very seriously neglected during the nine- 
teenth century. 

Professor Oppenheim, one of the most dis- 
tinguished authorities in nervous diseases 
in Germany, declared not long since that for 
his melancholic patients the best feature 
of the prognosis was a confidence in the Al- 
mighty and in an over-ruling providence, 
and the most important portion of the 
treatment of such cases was an appeal to 
the spiritual side of their natures, and a 
definite recommendation of prayer as one 
means of securing that composure of mind 
which means so much and without which 
all our physical remedies are prone to fail 
in these cases. 


We are not living in the best of worlds, 
but we are living in one the events of 
which, even to the smallest, all have a 
meaning and a place in a divine plan usual- 
ly not recognized till long after, but none 
the less constantly present for all that. 


This is the thought that makes of grief 
in excess a contradiction in the universe, 
an attempt on the part of a drop in the sea 
to prevent the tidal progress of the ocean 
of life of which it is so small a part, yet 
every atom of which is meant to serve a 
wise purpose in all its events.—Independent. 


The Children’s Pages 


THE SALOON BAR. 
A RECITATION FOR Boys. 


A bar to heaven, a door to hell; 
Whoever named it, named it well. 
A bar to manliness and wealth, 
A door to Want and broken health, 
A bar to honor, pride, and fame, 

A door to sorrow, sin and shame. 
A bar to honored, useful life, 
A door to brawling, senseless strife. 
A bar to all that’s true and brave, 
A door to every drunkard’s grave. 
A bar to joys that home imparts, 
A door to tears and broken hearts. 


A bar to heaven, a door to hell, 
Whoever named it, named it well. 


BABIES TO SELL. 


“Dear me! What do you call that?” 

The missionary shaded her eyes from the 
setting Indian sun and peered down the road. 

At first, a tent woven of straw seemed to 
be walking straight towards her, but soon 
she saw three pairs of brown legs were be- 
neath. She watched with growing interest. 
Straight on they came, and halted under a 
spreading banyan tree on the mission pre- 
mises. , Then the tent began slowly to come 
down, and settled, as if for the night. 

“Dear me!” said the new missionary 
again, “I wonder if they are going to stay 
here. I must see what they want—in the 
morning.” And so when morning came and 
the missionary felt very brave, she walked 
out to call on her new neighbors. 

A big man with no shoes or stockings or 
hat or shirt was cooking breakfast in a tiny 
brass pot placed upon a few stones. A lit- 
tle girl was scouring her shining white 
teeth with a piece of charcoal. 

“Salaam,” said the man, putting his hands 
together at his forehead and bowing almost 
to the ground. 

“Salaam,” said the little girl, shyly, and 
then running towards the tent she pulled 
away the straw door and looked as if to 
say, “Won’t you go in?” 

The missionary stooped and put her head 
inside, and what do you think she saw? 
The dearest, littlest mite of a brown baby 
lay on the ground blinking its eyes in the 
light; and over in the corner, on a pile of 
weeds, lay the poor, sick mamma. 

The little girl carried the baby outside in 
her arms. “It’s a nice fat baby,” she said, 
kissing it. 

The man frowned. “The gods are an- 
gry with us. They send us only girls.” 
Then he straightened himself up and look- 


ed at the missionary. “Will you buy it, 
your honor? We are too poor to fill so ma- 
ny mouths, and this is but a girl.” 


The sick mamma, hearing the words, crept 
te the door. “Oh, Miss Sahib,” she plead- 
ed, “do take her. Your face is kind; you 
will be good to her. She won’t be much 
trouble. Soon she will be big and can serve 
you. Please take her, Miss Sahib. Don’t 
leave her,’ and the face had a_ piteous, 
frightened look. 


“IT won’t buy your baby, but I will take 
care of it if you will give it to me,” said 
the missionary, soberly, for she knew that 
every year in India many little girl babies, 
which are not wanted, die mysteriously, or 
are sold to wicked men. 

“Take her,” said the father, :crossly. 

The mother lifted her head for one long 
kiss and a parting caress. The big tears 
Tan down the little sister’s face. 

The next morning, when the missionary 
looked out, the straw house was gone, and 
only a few ashes showed where the visitors 
had been. But the new baby, who one day 
—God willing—should go back to teach her 
people about the kind Heavenly Father who 
loves little girls as well as_ boys, slept 
sweetly on her clean blanket—Mabel Loss- 
ing, in “Children’s Missionary Friend.” 


THE ODD SPARROW. 


A little Spanish boy in Vigo, who be- 
came a devout Christian was asked by an 
Englishman what had been the influence 
under which he had acted. 

“It was all because of the old sparrow,” 
the boy replied. 

“Yt do not understand,” said the English- 
man, in surprise. ‘What odd sparrow?” 

“Well, senor, it is this way,” the boy 
said. “A gentleman gave me a Testament 
—the Book of the English mission—and I 
saw, “Are not five sparrows sold for two 
farthings?” 

And I said to myself that Nuestro Senor 
Jesu. Cristo (Our Lord Jesus Christ) knew 
well our custom of selling birds. As you 
know, sir, we trap birds, and get one chico 
for two, but for two chicos we throw in 
an extra sparrow. That extra sparrow is 
only a make-weight and of no account. 

Now, I think to myself that I am so in- 
significant, so poor, and so small that no 
one would think of counting me. I am 
like the fifth sparrow. And yet, oh, ma- 


ravilla, Nuestro Senor says, ‘Not one is 
forgotten before God.’ I have never heard 
anything like it, sir. No one but Him 


would ever have thought of not forgetting 
me.’”’—Ex, 
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SLANDERING OTHERS. 


A woman once repeated a piece of gossip 
about a neighbor. It flew from mouth to 
mouth and soon all the town knew the sto- 
ry which caused the person affected a great 
deal of unhappiness. 

One day the woman discovered that the 
tale she had told was not true, and in the 
greatest sorrow she went to the rabbi to 
ask in what way she could make atonement, 
and repair the wrong she had committed. 


The rabbi heard what the woman had to 
say, and he told her to go to the market, 
have a fowl killed, pluck it on the way 
home, and drop the feathers one by one as 
she went along. 

The woman was surprised at this curious 
means of atonement, but she did as the 
rabbi instructed, and on the following day 
came to him again to report that she had 
carried out his behest. “Now,” said the 
rabbi, go and collect all the feathers and 
bring them to me.” 

The women went a...g the road she had 
traversed on the previous day, but she 
found that the wind had blown the feathers 
away, and after an all-day’s search she was 
only able to bring back two or three. 

“You see,’’ the rabbi said to her gently, 
“it was easy to drop the feathers, but it is 
an almost impossible task to bring them 
back.” 

So it is with gossip and slander. It is 
easy to spread false reports about thy 
neighbor, but it is impossible to make good 


the wrong thus committed. Go thy way 
and avoid gossip.—Jewish Exponent. 
DON’T FRET. 
Because it destroys personal happiness. 


The woman who thought she had no right 
to be happy until she had first spent some 
time trying to be soundly miserable, had a 
false notion of what God desires in us. 
Happiness is not the chief end for which 
we have been made, but it is one of the 
ends, and we have no business wilfully to 
thwart the intention for us in this matter. 

But how can any one be happy who is 
all the time peopling the future with spec- 
tral fears, who is foreboding some evil, who 
is forever dwelling on the possible misfortu- 
nes to which poor humanity is liable and 
imagining that they are all lurking in the 
shadows of the morrow? 

This fretting, fuming spirit destroys the 
happiness of others. To live- with people 
who cultivate it is like being drenched in 
perpetual fog. Their sighs and groans, 
‘their gloomy prognostications, the hopeless 
accent in their tones, lower the vitality of 
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an entire household. They radiate depres- 
sion as the sun radiates heat and light. 
Young and old alike are affected by their 
plaints and lamentations. 


No one has a right to becloud in this way 
the joy of others. It is the duty of everyone 
to disseminate all the cheer he can, to 
make other people happy, to create an at- 
mosphere that is clean, clear and whole- 
some. People who cultivate a spirit that 
makes others miserable are guilty of gross 
and sinful selfishness. If they are profes- 
sedly religious people, they are damaging 
their profession and destroying their in- 
fluence. People will not be attracted to a 
religion that seems to have no power to 
kindle joy or irradiate the future with hope. 
—“Canadian Congregationalist.” 


YOUR JOB. 
By Amos R. WELLS. 


If I were asked what one quality above all 
others is most useful in getting a situa- 
tion, I should say cheerfulness. And if I 
were asked what quality is most useful in 
holding _ a situation, I should say willing- 
ness. 

Cheerfulness means courage. It implies 
manliness 3nd unselfishness. The habitual- 
ly cheer man is thinking about his work 
and abouc other people; he is not thinking 
all the time about himself. To think of 
your work and be happily interested in it, 
and to think of your fellow workers and 
your employers and be happily interested 
in them—this is a great help to those that 
seek advancement in life. 


A motto that has been sold largely in 
Boston: recently and has been placed where 
thousands of employees can see it is this: 
“If you never do more than you are paid 
for, you will never be paid for more than 
you do.” That is, the road to advancement 
is the willingness to do more than your 
share of the work. 


The workers that stop at the very minute 
the hour-hand points to “shutting up time,” 
that are never willing to do extra work, 
that are continually comparing their work 
and their pay with the work and pay of 
other employees, are simply nuisances in 
any office or shop, and are endured only till 
better workers come along. 

“The golden rule is the rule of gol.” 
“Put yourself in his place’—in the place of 
your employer and of your fellow employ- 
ee—if you want to get a “place” and keep 
it and move upward into a better place year 
by year. This is practical religion; indeed, 
there is no part of religion that will not be 
found of practical value in the hard work 
of the world.”—C. E. World.” 
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GRIEF THAT ENNOBLES 


A woman, dressed in deepest mourning, 
stopped suddenly outside a house from which 
came strains of music mingled with the 
happy laughter of children. 

“Can it be possible,’’ she said to herself, 
“that Mrs. Weston is giving a children’s 
party when her little girl has not been in 
her grave a month? It is shocking! How 
can one be so unfeeling!” 

To confirm her suspicions, she paused to 
listen a moment longer, and, if possible, to 
catch a glimpse of what was going on inside. 

Then the front door opened, and against 
the bright background of light two figures 
appeared. A mother, with her little girl, 
was just coming away. The peering black 
figure by the steps instantly recognized the 
woman as one of her acquaintances, 

“O Mrs. Murray,’ she began, in some em- 
barrassment, “is Mrs. Weston really giving 
a children’s party to-night, so soon after 
Nina’s death? It is possible that she has 
so little feeling?” 

The street light cast its revealing radi- 
ance on Mrs. Murray’s tear-stained face. 

“Don’t say that !” she answered, gently. 

“You don’t know her. I only wish that 
you or I could ever hope to attain to the 
height of her unselfishness or the depth of 
her love and faith.” 

“T am still wearing crape, and +, child 
died two years ago,” the woman in black 
replied, in atone of self-approval. “Is it 
really true that Mrs. Weston is giving a 
party?” 

“Yes, it is true,” Mrs. Murray announced, 
with a defiant lift to her chin. “It was 
Nina’s birthday party. The child had plann- 
ed for it mo7..us ago. She had made little 
gifts for all her friends, and was full of the 
wish to share her happiness with others. 

“Mrs. Weston was simply broken-hearted 
when Nina died. You know it is less than 
three years since she lost her husband. 
But she has prayed for strength and guid- 
ance, and she feels that although she can 
never again be happy herself, it is still 
her task to help keep things bright and 
joyful for other people.” 

“But how can she bear to look at other 
children enjoying themselves? How can 
she bear to think what people will say?” 

“Her grief is not like that,” Mrs. Murray 
answered, gently, “She doesn’t pay any 
attention to what people say, for she is not 
listening to the tongues of men, but to the 
voice of God.” 

The door opened again, and a slender 
black figure was silhouetted against the 
light. 

“Edith!” a gentle voice. called.: “O 
Edith Murray! You were going away with- 
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out the little work-bag Nina made for you! 


I know she wants you to have it.” 


“QO Mrs. Weston!” the child exclaimed, — 


dropping her mother’s hand. ‘“* How could 
I forget it!” and Edith ran up the steps to 
receive the outstretched gift. 


For a moment the light shone on the sad 
face, worn with weeping, yet smiling, and 


Ye eee eee 


the sight sent a pang of remorse, sharp as — 


ay. arrow, into the worldly, 
heart of the woman wh» had so cruelly mis- 
understood a fellow sufferer. 
she started forward out of the darkness. 


embittered — 


Impulsively 1 


“Mrs. Weston,” she said abruptly, “I have — 


presumed to criticize you. Forgive me. I 
didn't understand. When my child died | 
listened to the tongues of men, 
Murray says. You heard the voice of God. 


That is why I am more to be pitied than 


you.” 
“We are both to be pitied,” 


heart-broken mother, “But we who un- 


derstand sorrow can help others to find the © 


happiness that survives loss and death. 


as Mrs. ~ 


said the 


“Thank God, nothing can kill my child’s | 


love for me or mine for her. I have tried 
tc express that love in a way that I am 
afraid seemed to you crude and heartless, 
but Nina knows, and God understands.” 
The appealing face was illuminated by a 
Smile that seemed to shed warmth as well as 
light. And as the two women went their 
ways, each felt that she had 
benediction.—Youth’s Companion. 


CAN YOU? 


“Sir,” said a lad, coming down to one of 
the wharves in Boston and addressing a 
well-known merchant, “have you any berth 
on your ship? I want to earn something.” 

“What can you do?” 

“I can try my best to do whatever I am 
put to,’ answered the boy. 

“What have you done?” 

“IT have sawed and split all 
wood for nigh on two years.” 

“What have you not done?’ asked the 
gentleman. 

“Well, sir,” answered the boy after a 
moment’s pause, “I have not whispered in 
school for a whole year.” 

“That’s enough,” said the gentleman. 
“You may ship aboard this vessel, and I 
hope to see you master of it some day. A 
boy who can master a wood pile and bridle 
his tongue must be made of good stuff.’— 
Boys and Girls. 


mother’s 


“There are those who would die for Christ 
but in these times he calls for men willing 
to live for Him. What is needed to-day is 
a higher heroism, a nobler, more costly 
martyrdom—that of the living sacrifice, the 
sustained resolve, the renewed self-giving, 
the daily consecration.”—Rey. Josiah 
Strong, D.D. 


received a 
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HELEN’S CHANGE OF MOOD. 


“Now, grandma, don’t preach. I came to 
spend vacation quietly with you, and try 
to forget that horrid bank has swallowed 
up my last year at the School of Design, 
and that I must stay at home and wash 
dishes the same as ever.” 

Forgive me, Helen, for bringing up the 
matter, but I must have my say, and then 
we will close the subject for all time. I 
can’t bear to see you settle down in des- 
pair, and give up your bright prospects so 
easily. Because the Sagetown bank has 
failed is no reason why you must give up 
fitting yourself for your lifework. It is just 
as necessary that you should be able to 
help your mother and Tom as ever it was. 
If you have lost the money for your art 
school, you must get some more. It isn’t 
so bad to lose money as it is to lose the 
means of getting it.” 

“But I haven’t any means of getting it,” 
answered Helen, who was in no mood to 
be told her duty. 

“You are young and strong, and have 
two good hands, and your time is your 
own.” 

“But ewhat can I do here?” 

“Who made the dress you have on?’ 

ee Gigs | Wayne?’ 

“Couldn’t you make one for some one 
else? Elsie Walworth—” 

“Yes, I know Hisie is working in a cCcan- 
ning factory, and Maud Hastings is with 
the seed company. Don’t think for a minute 
I am too proud to work for a living; it’s 
what I expected to do—after next year. 
But it would take me two years at anything 
I can do in Sagetown to earn a year at 
the School of Design. And mamma just 
can’t give it to me. 

“My dear, don’t be discouraged. You 
can do whatever you determine to do. lI 
am sorry to see you give up so easily. My 
William—your father—wouldn’t have done 
iv.”” 

Helen’s big brown eyes softened and 
grew moist at the mention of the father 
whom she had idolized. 

“How old are you, Helen?” 

**“Nineteen.”’ 

“He was only seventeen when his father 
died, and he had to leave school, and pro- 
vide for his sisters and me.” 

Helen did not answer. She was looking 
out of the window—at nothing, and think- 
ing, selfishly, that if her father had lived 
she would not have to worry about money 
matters. She was called from her gloomy 
thoughts a few minutes later by grandma. 

“Helen, will you go down to Mrs. Craw- 
ford’s, and get a roll of butter?” 

Grandma was wise, and did not add that 
she thought the morning walk would do 
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the girl good. Nor did she hint that if 
Helen did not go, Mrs. Crawford would 
send the butter next morning as usual. 

Following grandma’s directions, Helen 
soon found herself at Mrs. Crawtord’s. A 
little boy of six opened the door to her, and 
led the way into a neat little sittingroom, 
where a woman sat by the window sew- 
ing. As she came to meet her caller, with 
bright eyes and smiling face, Helen saw 
that her right sleeve was empty. 

“Oh, yes,” said Mrs. Crawtord, acknow- 
ledging Helen’s introduction, “I have often 
heard Mrs. Stacy speak of the grandchildren. 
Take a seat by the fire. I was just sewing 
a button on Charlie’s coat.’ 

Helen nearly forgot her errand in wond- 
er and amazement at watching the little 
woman’s bright face and easy movements. 
She was saying to herself that she would 
never smile again if she had lost an arm; 
but she took the proffered chair, saying 


awkwardly: “Thank you. I came for the 
butter, but am in no hurry. Please finish 
the button.”’ 


Helen watched her every movement with 
fascination, and as Mrs. Crawford broke 
her thread and helped Charlie into his 
coat their eyes met, and Helen blushed 
crimson. 

“I beg your pardon,’ she murmured, ‘1 
must seem very rude, but it is wonderful 
to me that you do things so easily and— 
and—cheerfully.”’ 

“It is the result of practice and desperate 
determination,” she answered with a smile. 
“T have proved that one can do what she 
sets out to do. When I found that I must 
lose my arm, I resolved that I would not 
allow myself to be made helpless. I used 
to earn quite a bit setting type afternoons, 
and it was hard to give that up; but [ set 
about learning to do everything with my 
left hand that I could do with my right. 
It has been a year now,” she added, glanc- 
ing down at the empty sleeve—‘‘and J am 
getting used to it. And as for doing it 
cheerfully—isn’t that the right way?’’ 

“Yes. But I couldn’t” said Helen, with 
mixed feelings of pity and shame as she re- 
membered grandma’s remark, that “it is 
not so bad to lose money as it is to lose 
the means of getting it.” 

“You don’t know what you can do until 
you have to—and try,’ continued Mrs. 
Crawford. “It is wonderful how many 
more things we can do than we think we 
can.’’ 

Grandma looked out of the window many 
times before she saw her granddaughter 
coming up the hill. She had been a little 
anxious as to the result of her experiment, 
but was reassured when she _ heard the 
quick step on the walk, and saw Helen’s 
pink cheeks and shining eyes. She did not 
wait to take off her wraps, or even to put 
away the butter, but threw herself at her 
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grandmothers feet, exclaiming: ‘“Grand- 
ma, did you send me to Mrs. Crawford’s on 
purpose ?”’ 

She did not wait for grandma to plead 
guilty, but rattled on: “I never felt so 
humble in my life. When I left that little 
woman down there doing her work with 
one hand, I felt guilty to own two hands 
that were so useless. I walked as if in a 
trance—thinking of how she would do this, 
and how she would do that—why, grand- 
ma, you don’t know how it made me feel 
to see her sewing on a_ button with one 
hand, and—smiling! 

I got to the grove when the little boy 
overtook me with the butter, which in my 
confusion I had left behind. I sat down 
on a log, and thought it all out. It is won- 
derful how one’s mood can change in an 
hour. I can think of lots of things I can 
do. I have my plans all made. I am go- 
ing to patch, and darn, and bind skirts for 
the girls at school—I can begin next week. 
Mildred Stowe earned fifty dollars that 
way last year. Then what I earn next 
Summer, with my patching and darning 
next year, will take me through. 

I will do it. Do you hear me, grandma. 
And if ever I get in the dumps again, and 
grumble at washing dishes with two hands, 
I shall come to Stanford, and go down to 
Mrs. Crawford’s after some butter. Are 
you listening, grandma?” 

Grandma was listening.—‘Pittsburgh 
Christian Advocate.”’ 


WHERE BAD HABITS FIND HOMES. 


A homeless bad habit went searching one 
day 

For a spot where it snugly could settle and 
stay. 

It hung round Fred’s door for three hours 
by the clock, 

But never found courage to step up and 
knock. 


The place was too busy and crowded, you see; 
There was really no minute that seemed to 
be free; 
There were lessons and games, there were 
, books to be read, 
And no a to be idle from breakfast to 
ed. 


But Jim’s door stood open, not far down 
the road; 

No crowd was about it; no bustle it showed; 

The hall was deserted, the study was bare, 

And the Habit stepped in with a satisfied 
air. 


“Ah, here’s what I want,” it remarked with 
a grin 

“I can settle in peace, and grow into a sin. 

Jim’s life is so idle and empty, I see, 

That it’s just the right home for an inmate 
like me.” 
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KINDLY SILENCE. 


He was a big, burly, good-natured con- 
ductor on a country railroad, and he watch- 
ed them with much interest as they got on 
the train. There were two handsome, 
round-faced, rosy-cheeked boys and three 
sunnyhaired, pretty little girls of various 
Sizes and ages. 


A grave, kind-looking gentleman, evident- 
ly their guardian, got on with them, and 
the conductor’s attention was soon caught 
by the fact that the apparently eager con- 
versation was carried on’ by means of the 
deaf-and-dumb alphabet, the gentleman 
joining in so pleasantly that the conductor 
beamed on him with approval. 

Naturally kind-hearted himself, it pleas- 
ed him to see this trait in others. But 
his honest eyes were misty-as he thought 
of his own noisy crowd of youngsters at 
home and contrasted them with this prim 
little company who smiled and gesticulat- 
ed, but made no sound. 

It was plain they were off on a holiday 
jaunt, for they all had satchels and wore 
a festive “go-away” air, and the conductor, 
whose fancy played about them continual- 
ly, settled it in his mind that they belong- 
ed to some asylum and were goipg with 
their teacher for a _ vacation trip. He 
couldn’t help watching them and nodding 
to them as he passed through the car. 
They returned his greeting in kind, being 
cheerful little souls, and he began to look 
forward with regret to the time of parting. 

At length, at one of the rural stations, 
the gentleman kissed the young ones hur- 
riedly all around and got off the train. 
They leaned out of the windows and wavy- 
ed enthusiastic farewells as the car moved 
on. Then the biggest “little girl’ took a 
brown paper bag from her satchel and dis- 
tributed crackers in even shares. The con- 
ductor, in passing, smiled and nodded as 
usual as the little girl held out the paper 


bag to him. 


“Do have some,” she said 
He started back in sheer amazement. 


“What!” he exclaimed; “you can talk, 
then—all of you?” , 

“Of course,’ they cried in chorus. 

The conductor sank into the seat across 
the aisle. “I thought you were deaf and 
dumb!” he gasped. 

“Oh, how funny!” cried one of the rosy- 
cheeked boys. ‘‘Why, that was Uncle 
Jack, poor fellow! he was born that way. 
We wouldn’t talk while he was with us; 
it might hurt his feelings, you know, 
Hello! here’s our station. Come on, girls!” 
and the five trooped noisily out and waved 
their handkerchiefs from the platform as 
the train moved on.—Exchange. 


“The greatest of these is love.” 
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SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 
MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and-place of next meeting as 
soon as it is decided, also notice of calls, tn- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. If 
not given here it 1s because they .are not re- 
ceived. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 
Truro, Ist Tues. Nov. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 25 Aug., 10 a.m. 

. Inverness, Orangedale, 16 Sep, 10 a.m. 
P. E. I., Charlottetown, 28 July, 10 a.m. 
Pictou, Trenton, 1st Tues. Sep. 
Wallace, Spring hill, 18 Aug. 

Truro, Truro, 21 July, 9.30 a.m. 
Halifax, Halifax, Sep 15,10 a.m. 

. Lun and Yarmouth, 8 Sep, p.m. 

. St John. 

. Miramichi, Newcastle, 29 Sep., 11 a.m. 


SOO NIA OR wp 


ee 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 2nd Tues. May. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 1 Sept. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues. Sep. 
13. Glengarry, Maxville, 1st Tues. Nov. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Sep, 10 a.m. 

15. Lan, Renfrew, Carlton Pl, 8 Sep. 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Cardinal, 8 Nov, 10 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May. 


17. Kingston, Belleville, 15 Sep, 11 a.m. 

18. Peterboro, Campbellford, 29 Sep, 10 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Urbridge, 22 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
20. Whitby, Whitby, 21 July, 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 8 Sept, 10.30. 
23. Barrie, Barrie, 15 Sep, 10.30. 

24. North Bay, Parry Sound, Sep. 

25. Algoma, Little Current, 21 July, 8 p.m. 
26. Owen Sound, Owen Sd, 1 Sep, 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Palmerston, 15 Sep, 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 21 July, 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Hamilton, last Mon. May. 


29. Hamilton. 

30. Paris, Ingersoll, 8 Sep, 10.30. 

31. London, London, 8 Sep., 10.30. 

32. Chatham, Chatham, 8 Sep., 10 a.m. 
33. Sarnia, Sarnia, 9 Sep., 11 a.m. 

34. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Sept., 10 a.m. 
35. Huron, Exeter, 1 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 

36. Maitland, Bluevale, 15 Sept., 10 a.m. 
37. Bruce, Paisley, 1 Sep., 10.30. 


Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov. 


38. Superior. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-nion. 
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40. Rock Lake, Deloraine, 8 Sep. 

41. Glenboro. 

42. Portage-la-Prairie, Arden, 1 Sep., 2 p.m. 
43. Dauphin, Dauphin, 3rd week, Sept. 

44. Minnedosa, Hamiota, 14 Sep, 8 p.m. 
45. Brandon. 


Synod of Saskatchewan. 
Indian Head, Ist Tues. Nov. 


46. Yorkton, Crowstand, July. 

47. Arcola, Carlyle, Sept. 

48. Alameda. 

49. Qu’Appelle. 

50. Abernethy, 

51. Regina, Moose Jaw, 15 Sep., 9 a.m. 
52. Saskatoon. 

53. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, 1 Sept. 
54. Battleford. 


« 


Synod of Alberta, 
Calgary, last Tues. April. 


55. Edmonton. 

56. Vermillon. 

57. Red Deer. 

58. Lacombe, Ponoka, Sep. 
59. Calgary. 

60. McLeod, Cardston, Sept. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
Victoria, lst Wed. May. 


61. Kootenay, Fernie, Sep. 

62. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
3. Westminster, Eburne, Sep, 10 a.m. 
64. Victoria, Comox, at call of Mod’r. 


ED 


‘Youth is the time to do Solid reading. If 
we fritter the hours of youth away over 
newspapers, magazines, or novels, we need 
not expect to have cultivated minds. The 
fresh mind, the quick memory of young 
years are given to us to use on the best 
things in literature. When we waste them 
on trash, instead, we are throwing away 
powers that never can be regained.’’ 

I wish to pass on this little sermon to 
mothers: Be as careful to Keep the weeds 
out of the minds of your children as you 
are to keep them out of your garden. But 
remember something will grow there. If 
you do not plant them with good grain, the 
tares will take root in spite of you. Keep 
a library of good, clean books, and by all 
means keep before them good magazines. 
—Mrs Wood. 


In a very prominent missionary book a 
writer says: ‘“‘Would that God would speak 
in these last days to the church, etc., etc.,” 
and a missionary reading this one day 
drew a pencil line from it down to the foot 
margin and wrote: “God has already spo- 
ken, would that the church would hear‘”’ 


Committees of Assembly, 1908-9 


1. PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE, HALIFAX. 


1. Board of Management. 


Dr. MeMillan, Chairman; Prof. Currie, Dr. 
Pollok. Principal Magill, Prof. Falconer, Dr. 
Sedgwick, Dr. Forrest, Dr. Millar, Dr. T. 


Cumming, Dr. Jack, Dr. T. Stewart, T. Fow- — 


ler, J. W. Crawford, J. R. Dougias, A. Mc- 
Millan Geo. Millar, A. A. Graham, D. Lang, 
G. W. Miller, A. J. W. Myers, ministers ; 
Lieut-Gov. Fraser, Dr John Stewart, Senat- 
or McGregor, Judge Forbes, Dr. James 
Walker, Dr R Murray, R. Baxter, Senator 
McKeen, Prof. W. C. Murray, Alex. McKen- 
zie, Arthur Morris, Wm. Currie, M.P.P., and 
the members of the Finance Committee. 


2. Senate. 


Principal Magill, chairman; Professors of 
the College, Dr Pollok, Dr Forrest, Gordon 
Dickie, T. Fowler, J. F. Dustan, A. H. De- 
noon, W. P. Archibald, R. Johnson, Jas, 
Carruthers, J. S. Sutherland, M. A. Mac- 
Kinnon, G. B. McLeod, F. H. McIntosh, Jas 
Ross, ministers; Dr A. H. McKay, Dr R. 
Murray, Prof. W. C. Murray, Prof. A. Mac- 
Mechan. 


Il. PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE MONTREAL. 


1. Board of Management. 


Mr. D. Morrice, chairman; Principal 
Scrimger, Prof. Fraser, Dr. Barclay, Dr. 
Morison, Dr Fleck, Dr Herridge, R. Gamble, 
J. R. McLeod, J. G. Inkster, Geo. Whillans, 
W. R. Cruikshank, D. Currie, W. J. Clark, 
J G. Clark, ministers. Strathcona, Judge 
Hutchinson, Judge Archibald, Dr Elder, Dr. 
Berwick,, A. McFee, Alex C. Hutchison, 
Wm. Yuileé, Robert Munro, C. J. Fleet, R. 
A. Dunton, Walter Paul, Chas. Byrd, Wm. 
Drysdale, Geo. Hyde, Wellington Dixon, J. 
C. Holden, Jas. Tasker, Alex. Mitchell, W. 
A. Kneeland. 

2. Senate. 


Principal Scrimger, chairman; The _ Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers of the College, Dr R. 
Campbell, Dr. Barclay, Dr. Mowatt, Dr, 
Harkness, Dr. G. H. Smith, M. A. McLeod, 
A. 5. Ross, K. J. MacDonald, W. D. Reid, C. 
By, Ross, » SiJ. Taylor, J. LatGeorzenins: 
Matheson, J. R. Dobson, W. J. Clark, D. J. 
Graham, W. T. Morison, J. B. MacLeod, P. 
A. Walker, G. C. Heine, ministers; represen- 
tatives of Alumni Association, Revs. Dr 
Johnston, J. L. Morin and J. R. Dobson ; 
Dr Kelley, D. Morrice, Prof. MecGoun, Prof. 
Caldwell. 


Ill. MORRIN COLLEGE 


Governors appointed by the General 
Assembly, Dr Campbell, Montreal, and Rev. 
Wylie C. Clark, 


IV. QUEEN’S COLLEGE. 
Bursary and Scholarship Committee, 


Mr. J. McIntyre, convener; Principal Gor- 
don, Dr. D. Ross, Dr. John Watson, Dr. M. 
MacGillivray, Dr. J. Mackie, J. D. Boyd, 
ministers; A. Neilson, Geo. Gillies. 


V. KNOX COLLEGE 
Board of Management. 


Sir. W. Mortimer Clark, chairman; Prin- 
cipal MacLaren, Prof. Kilpatrick, Prof. 
Ballantyne, Dr. W. G. Wallace, Dr. D. H. 
Fletcher, Dr. R. N. Grant, Dr A. Gandier, 
W. A. J. Martin, Dr. Somerville, Dr. John 
Neil, Dr Gilray, W. R. McIntosh, G. R. 
Fasken, R. Haddow, R. E. Knowles, J. A. 
Turnbull, A. H. McGillivray, R. G. McBeth, 
R. B. Cochrane, W. G. Wilson, R. J. M. 
Glassford, A. McGillivray, Dr. Battisby, J. 
J. Patterson, ministers; Hon. R. F. Suther- 
land, Judge McIntyre, J. K. Macdonald, R. 
Kilgour, G. C. Robb, J. A. Macdonald, W. 
A. Charlton, R. S. Gourlay, T. Bradshaw, R. 
U. McPherson. 

2. Senate. 


Principal MacLaren, chairman; The Pro- 
fessors of the College, Dr McMullen, Dr. 
Milligan, Dr McLeod, Dr R. P. McKay, Dr. 
J. F. McLaren, Dr Turnbull, Dr. McNair, W. 
G. Wilson, T. H. Mitchell, J. H. Lemon, R. 
S. Laidlaw, J. D. Cunningham, Dr. H. Dickie, 
S. T. Martin, W. Farquharson, A. L. Geggie, 
C. Fletcher, Dr. T. R. Robinson, J. M. Dun- 
can, Dr. J. H. Ratcliffe, R. Martin, J. Craw- 
ford, D. C. Hossack, R. C. Tibb, S. H. Gray, 
A. B. Winchester, J. C. Wilson, Wm. 
Beattie, D. Tait, ministers; Sir W. Mortimer 
Clark, Hon. G. W. Ross, Dr. D. Bruce Mac- 
Donald, Dr. McCurdy, Dr.! Merchant, J. A. 
Paterson, D. Fotheringham, M. McGregor, 
E. Cockburn, L. E. Embree, T. Hakin. 


VI. MANITOBA COLLEGE. 
Board of Management. 


Wm. Whyte, chairman; Principal Patrick, 
Prof. Hart, Prof. Baird, Prof. Bryce, Prof. 
Perry, Dr Duval, Dr Farquharson, Dr Herd- 
man, Dr. Carmichael, Dr. C. W. Gordon, Dr. 
G. B. Wilson, C. MacKinnon, John Hogg, C. 
H. Stewart, G. A. Wilson, R. W. Dickie, 
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J. W. McMillan, Prof. J. Dick Fleming, 
ministers; Strathcona, Sir D. H. McMillan, W. 
R. Ross, Hon. W. R. Motherwell, Judge 
Myers, John Leslie, Isaac Pitblado, Dr Mc- 
Diarmid, Dr. Beath, Hon. C. H. Campbell, 
A. Dawson, J. Fisher, R. R. Scott, K. J. 
Johnston, J. B. McLaren, A. R. Leonard, G. 
R. Crowe, A. L. Johnson, A. N. McPherson, 
D. McIntyre, J. D. McArthur, G. F. Munroe, 
W. A. Donald, Pilot Mound; E. Brown, Por- 
tage la Prairie; R. M. Thompson, John Fle- 
ming, Judge Stuart; Representatives of the 
Alumni Association, F. W. Clark, Geo. H. 
Ross, H. H. Saunderson. 


VII. WESTMINSTER HALL. 


Principal J. McKay, chairman; R. J. Wil- 
son, Dr. H. W. Fraser, _A. J. MacGillivray, 
J. Knox Wright, Dr. T. Wardlaw Taylor, J. 
S. Henderson, J. A. Logan, J. M. Millar, 
A. §S. Grant, G. A. Wilson, D. Camp- 
bell, W. L. Clay, Dr. J. Campbell, W. 
A. Wyllie, D. MacRae, J. T. Ferguson, Logie 
Macdonnell, J. W. Woodside, J. D. Gillam, 
J. S. Gordon, ministers; G. F. Gibson, Capt. 
J. J. Logan, R. G. MacPherson, M.P., Dr 
Wm. Stephen, G. W. Grant, R. P. McLen- 
nan, Robt... McNair, Dr. A:\ \P. Proctor, «J. A. 
Thomson, 8. T. McBride, Jas. Menzies, S. 
DesBrisay, Dr. W. B. McKechnie, Lemuel 
Robertson, Principal Geo. Robinson, Princi- 
pal Wm. Burns, T. A. Brough, Justice Mor- 
rison, R. A. Mather, Thornton Fell, R. B. 
McMicking, R. P. Rithet, Supdt. Robinson, 
James Forman, J. D. Swanson, J. B. Ken- 
nedy, M.P., Warden J. C. Brown, Judge 
Forin, Maxwell Smith, F. McCleery, 
McKee, E. J. Taylor. 


VIII. OTTAWA LADIES’ COLLEGE. 


Dr Armstrong, President; Dr Herridge, 
Di ecluuger. fsukl e) Purn bull J.. Wi EL, 
Milne, A. H. Scott, P. W. Anderson, minis- 
ters; Levi Crannell, Hon. F. G. Frost, Mr. 
B. M. Northrop, A. W. Fraser, Geo. L. 
Orme, Walter Paul, ‘P. N. Anderson, J. M. 
Gill. 


IX. HOME MISSIONS. 
1. Western Section. 


Dr. E. D. MeLaren, convener; Dr. Somer- 
ville, Dr Lyle, Dr. Carmichael, Dr. Farquhar- 
son, Dr. Herdman, Dr McQueen, G. A. Wil- 
son, H. C. Sutherland, W. R. Cruikshank, N. 
H. McGillivray, Dr. Armstrong, A. A. Scott, 
N. A. McLeod, J. Binmie, A. C. Reeves, J. 
Wallace, J. Hodges, Dr. Gilray, J. R. 
Bell, J. A. Dow, S. Childerhose, N. R. 
D. Sinclair, F. Matheson, W. Farquhar- 


son, W. A. Bradley, Dr. G. H. Smith, 
D. McMullen, Dr. D. L. McCrae, J. Mc- 
Innis, J. Rennie, J. S. Hardie, C. Flet- 


cher, W. J. West, R. Thynne, Dr Neil, Dr. 
Ratcliffe, and Dr. R. Johnston (Associate) 
ministers; and Hon. HE. H. Bronson, J. R. 
Moodie, Lieut.-Col. McCrae, R. Kilgour, 
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George Rutherford, Alex. 
Macdonald and J. Penman. 

(When a change is made in the Conve- 
nership of a Presbytery, the name of the 
mew Convener appointed shall be substi- 
tuted. 


Neilson, J. A. 


2. Eastern Section. 


Rev. J. S. Sutherland, convener; Dr _ ‘T. 
Stewart, Dr R. Cumming, Dr. E. A. McCur- 
dy, Dr. A. Robertson, A. H. Campbell, Dr. 
Jack, James Ross, T. F. Fullerton, R. G. 
Strathie, J. M. MacLean, Hibbert Read, D. 
S. Fraser, George MacMillan, Gordon Dic- 
kie, J. W. A. Nicholson, ministers; John Mc- 
Dougall, J. K. Munnis, W. H. Studd, Wm. 
Sedgwick, Horace Fleming, W. C. Whitta- 
ker. 


X. AUGMENTATION. 
1. Western Section. 


Dr. Lyle, convener; Dr Somerville, Dr. E. 
D. McLaren, Dr. Herdman, J. H. Edmison, 
Dr. J. A. Carmichael, G. A. Wilson, S. Chil- 
derhose, Dr. Wallace, Dr. Farquharson, Dr. 
Dev Go MeQueen) Dry Da, Mo Ramsay. D. 
Strachan, J: C. Tolmie, J. Hay, R. Martin, 
T. C. Brown, Henry Gracey, J. G. Clark, R. 
S. Laidlaw, G. A. Woodside, ministers; T. 
Findlay, Sir Thomas W. Taylor, W. A. 
Charlton. 

2. Eastern Section. 


Dr. W. M. Tuffs, convener; M. A. MacKin- 
non, A. J. McDonald, Wm. Forbes, J. Sin- 
clair, J. M. MacLeod, Dr. E. Smith, E. L. 
Bayne, D. McOdrum, W. P. Archibald, W. 
H. Spencer, F. Baird, D.A. Frame, ministers; 
T. C. James, Dr. J. W. McLean, P. F. Mor- 
jarty. 


XI. FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


1. Western Division. 


Rev. W. A. J. Martin, convener; Principal 
MacLaren, Principal Mackay, Dr. J. B. Fra- 
ser, Dr. Milligan, Dr. J. Frazer Smith, Dr. R. 
P. MacKay, Prof. Baird, Dr. D. McTavish, 
Dr. E. Seott, Dr. A. Gandier, J. A. McKeen, 
Dugald Currie, J. H. Turnbull, D. R. Drum- 
mond, J. McP. Scott, J. A. R. Dickson, mi- 
nisters; Dr. D. Bruce MacDonald, Hamilton 
Cassels, J. McNeillie, R. Munro. 


Saal 


2. Eastern Division. 


Dr. BE. D. Millar, convener; Dr. Falconer, 
Dr. Carr, Dr. E. Smith, Dr. McCurdy, F. W. 
Thompson, J. A. McGlashen, G. A. Suther- 
land, D. McOdrum, A. B. McLeod, ministers; 
T. C. James, Dr. W. C. Murray, J. D. Mc- 
Kay, T. H. Somerville. 


XII. FRENCH EVANGELIZATION. 


Dr. Mowatt, convener; Dr. R. Campbell, Dr. 
Scrimger, Dr. Fleck, S. J. Taylor, G. C. Hei- 
ne, F. M. Dewey, W. D. Reid, C. A. Tanner, 
EK. H. Brandt, W. H. Dey, P. W. Anderson. 
J. U. Tanner, R. P. Duclos, J. R. MacLeod, 
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S. Rondeau, A. T. Love, M. F. Boudreau, K. 
J. MacDonald, D. Harkness, J. W. Milne, 
Prof. MacKenzie, Wylie C. Clark, Dr. Pid- 
geon, John McDougall, T. S. St. Aubin, D. 
Lang, J. A. Anderson, Jas. Ross, J. G. A. 
Colquhoun, J. E. Duclos, W. J. Clark, Dr. 
Somerville, A. Macgillivray, S. Childerhose, 
Dr. \‘R. Douglas Fraser, Dr. D...G. ~Mc- 
Queen, Dr. E. Scott, ministers; Dr. Kelley, 
J: L. Morin; Geo..'May, D. Morrice, W. 
Pauly, PaulePayan:: “AY NN.» Cheney; ) JAR: 
Reid, Jas. Rodger, J. H. Cayford, D. Mun- 
roe, John Murphy (Associate), R. L. Charl- 


ton, A. M. Nairn, J. A. Hawthorne, Wm. 
Yuile, John Ogilvy. 
XIII. SABBATH SCHOOLS. 
Rey. A. Macgillivray, convener; Dr. Neil, 


Dr. W. H. Smith, President Falconer, J. H. 
A. Anderson, T. C. McCullough, J. C. Ro- 
bertson, Orr Bennet, Dr. R. D. Fraser, J. W. 
H. Milne, J. W. McIntosh, J. M. Duncan, J. 
W. Little, A. D. Archibald, ministers; John 
Lowden, Dr. Kelley, A. S. McGregor, The 
Home Mission Superintendents. 


XIV. CHURCH LIFE AND WORK. 


Rey. E. A. Mitchell, convener; Conveners of 
Synods’ Committees, S. H. Eastman, James 
Murray, H. Gracey, R. L. Coffin, J. W. Mac- 
millan, W. Paterson, J. A. Dow, J. S. Hen- 
derson, F. H. Larkin, A. E. Camp, S. J. Mc- 
Arthur, E. E. Mowatt, C. C. McIntosh, J. A. 
Clark, W. G. Brown, W. W. Peck, Walter 
Beattie: Dri-g, SB. Vraser 37 G Clark as. 
Ross, ministers; Sheriff Jas. A. Hall, J. M. 
Gill, W. B. Wood, Bryon Smith, Alex Wat- 
son. 


XV. MINISTERS’ WIDOWS’ AND ORPHANS’ FUND. 
1. Western Section. 


Mr. Joseph Henderson, convener; Dr. G. 
H. Smith, Prof. Ballantyne, Alex. Macgilli- 
vray, J. G. Potter, Dr. Thos. Nixon, Jas Rol- 
lins, J. W. Stephen, Jas. Murray, Hugh Mun- 
ro, ministers; J. L. Blaikie, J. Harvie, R. C. 
Steele: R. McQueen, G. F. Burns, Jos. Nor- 
wich, John Armstrong; John Penman, P. H. 
Burton, John R. Reid, John M. Gill, G. T. 
Fergusson, J. McClelland. 


2. Eastern Section. 


Rev. R. Laing, convener; Dr. Sedgwick, A. 
McLean Sinclair, G. S. Carson, J. Carruth- 
ers, D. MéDonald, Prof. Falconer, A. B. Mc- 
Leod, ministers; Geo. Mitchell, Dr. A. H. 
McKay, Senator McGregor, R. Baxter. 


XVI. AGED AND INFIRM MINISTERS’ FUND. 


Mr. J. K. MacDonald, convener; Anderson 
Rogers, A. T. Love, Dr. D. McTavish, Dr. 
Jas. Ross, Thurlow Fraser, E. A. Henry, A. 
MacWilliams, A. H. MacGillivray, Dr. Her- 
ridge, A. H. Scott, A. C. Wishart, Dr. E. A. 
McCurdy, Geo. Milne, ministers; Strathcona, 
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Senator McGregor, Judge Forbes, C. R. So- 
merville, C. S. McDonald, Alex. Nairn, A. 
G. Farrell, J. A. Paterson, Jas. Balfour, T. 
M. Turnbull, Hon. J. M. Gibson, Jas. Mc- 
Queen, C. W. Davis. 


XVII. FINANCE. 
Eastern Section. ‘ 


E. Kaulbach, convener; Dr. E. A. McCur- 
dy, J. C. MacIntosh, Geo. Mitchell, W. H. 
Chase. 

XVIII. STATISTICS. 


‘Dr. Somerville, convener; W. T. Wilkins, 
D. R. Drummond, R. C. Tibb, R. Herbison, 
Dr. Ratcliffe, ministers; R. C. Jennings, and 
the Church Treasurers. ; 


XIX. PROTECTION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


Sir T. W. Taylor, convener; Dr: R. Camp- 
bell, Prof. D. Ross, Dr. T. Wardlaw Taylor, 
Prof. Hart; Justice McLennan, Justice Hut- 
chinson, Justice Archibald, Hon. R. F. Suth- 
erland, M.P., Judge McTavish, Judge Forin, 
Judge McCrimmon, Hon. D. Laird, Hon. J. 
M. Gibson, Col. Ponton, J. MacIntyre, W. B. 
McMurrich, Hamilton Cassels, Thornton 
Fell, Hector McInnes, J. D. Swanson, Ross 
Sutherland, Geo. Keith, A. G. Browning, D. 
B. MacLennan, D. McCormick, Jas. Mc- 
Queen, Judge Cumberland, C. H. Ferguson, 
H. W. C. Boak, M. B. Jackson, G. M. Mac- 
donnell. : 


XX. CHURCH AND MANSE BUILDING FUND. 


Judge Myers, convener. Dr. C. W. Gordon, 
Hon. C. H. Campbell, Prof. Baird, Dr. E. D. 
McLaren, Dr. Herdman, Dr. Farquharson, 
Dr. Carmichael, Dr. McQueen, G. A. Wil- 
son, J. W. MacMillan; Archibald McDo- 
nald, J. Balfour, J. B. McLaren, the Con- 
vener of the Home Mission Committee and 
a member appointed by the Home Mission 
Committee. 


XXI. HYMNAL COMMITTEE. 


Dr. Gregg and Mr. W. J. Dey, joint con- 
veners; Dr. Somerville, Dr. Scrimger, Prof. 
McFadyen, Dr. Herridge, Dr. C. W. Gordon, 


- Dr. M. MacGillivray, A. W. Mahon, Jas An- 


derson, J. Thompson, G. C. Heine, W. J. 
Knox, Alex. Henderson, J. G. Stuart, K. W. 
Barton, Dr. R. E. Welsh, J. W. McNamara, 
R. Haddow, Alex. Hamilton, P. M. McDo- 
nald, F. C. Simpson, ministers; Dr. R. Mur- 
ray, Thos. Eakin, W. B. McMurrich, Dr. W. 
B. Geikie, Joseph Henderson, S. R. Hart, A. 
G. Blain, J. W. Elliot, R. A. Becket, The 
members in Toronto to be an Executive 
Committee. 


XXII. PRESBYTERIAN RECORD. 


Dr. Fleck, convener; Dr. Scott, Dr. R. 
Campbell, Dr. Mowatt, Prof. MacKenzie, W. 
D. Reid, Geo. S. Carson, ministers; Dr. R. 
Murray, W. Paul, Geo. Hyde. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETIES. 


Dr. W. S. McTavish, convener; G. A. Mc- 
Lennan, R. G. McBeth, Jas. G. Potter, W. 
A. MacTaggart, Hugh Matheson, A. §. Kerr, 
W. D. Reid, J. B. MacLeod, J. J. Hastie, J. 
J. Monds, Alex. Shepherd, W. R. McIntosh, 
J. S. Muldrew, John McIntosh, ministers; 
and the following: Dr. M. Steele, Tavistock; 
F. Reid, C. S. McDonald, J. E. Millen. 


SEIT, 


XXIV. SABBATH SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 

John Lowden, convener; Dr. Fletcher, Dr. 
M¢Tavish, Dr. D. L. McCrae, Dr. Neil, Dr. 
ieee raser,s. Murray, S.J. Taylor,’ A. 
Macgillivray, J. Crawford, W. A. McLean, 
ministers; A W. Wright, Frank Yeigh, Dr. 
A. H Mackay, with President Falconer and 
J. M. Duncan named by Sabbath School 
Committee. 


XXV. UNIFORMITY OF PUBLIC WORSHIP. 


Rev. Wm. Farquharson, convener; Princi- 
pal Gordon, Dr. Herridge, Principal Magill, 


Prof. D. Ross, Walter Moffat, Principal 
sembly, ex-officio; Dr. Armstrong, Principal 
Scrimger, Dry eoacd: B. Fraser, Prin- 
cipal Patrick, Prof. Ballantyne, Dr. 
Jf Mackie, ~\Prof. “\ Kilpatrick, J: Mur- 
roypewre ws. OC; «Murray; Hector , Currie, 


Hugh, Matheson, Prof. Falconer, T. C: 
Brow, Prof. Robertson, James Ross, minist- 
ers; Prof. Dyde; Sir Sanford Fleming, W. 
W. Miller; Dr. John Thornburn, Ottawa; 
Sir W. M. Clark, W. B. McMurrich, Thorn- 
ton Fell, Dr. R. Murray, Prof. Clark Mur- 
ray. 
XXVI. BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


Mr. Robt. Kilgour, James Rodger, Sir W. 
M. Clark, H. Cassels, Dr. ‘Somerville, J. K. 
MacDonald, Joseph Henderson. 


XXVII. COMMITTEE ON CORRESPONDENCE WITI 
OTHER CHURCHES: 


Dr. R. Campbell convener; President For- 
rest, Dr. A. Falconer, Dr. Milligan, Dr. Flet- 
cher, Dr. Kilpatrick, Prin. Scrimger, Presi- 
dent Falconer, Dr. R. 'N. Grant, Prof. Jor- 
dan, ministers; W. B. McMurrich, J. R. Mc- 
Neillie, Capt. Buckman, J. McIntyre. 


XXVIII. COMMITTEE ON EMERGENCIES. 


The Moderator, convener; Clerks of As- 
MacLaren, Dr. Sedgwick, Dr. E. D. McLaren, 
Dr. Lyle, Principal Gordon, Dr. W. G. Wal- 
lace, Alex. Macgillivray, Clarence McKin- 
non, Dr. A. Falconer, ministers; Sir W. M. 
Clark. Judge Forbes, Geo. Rutherford, Geo. 
Keith, David Morrice, R. Kilgour, John 
Charlton, Sir T. W. Taylor, President Fal- 
coner. 

XXIX. SYSTEMATIC GIVING. 
Dr. <A. Gandier, convener; Dr. E. D. 


Millar, Convener for Eastern Section; the 
Convener of the General Assembly’s Stand- 
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ing Committees on Foreign Missions, Home 
Missions, Augmentation, French Evangeli- 
zation, Aged and Infirm Ministers’ Fund, 
Widows’ and Orphans’ Funds, Moral and 
Social Reform, Sabbath Schools, Young Peo- 
ple’s Societies, the Principals of the Col- 
leges, the Missionary Secretaries, the Trea- 
surers of the Church, East and West, the 
Editor of the Sabbath School Publications, 
and the Editor of the Presbyterian Record, 
and Messrs. George R. Crowe, Geo. Ruth- 
erford, John Paton, Robert Munro, J. D. 
MacKay. 


XXX. COMMITTEE TO EXAMINE APPLICANTS 
FOR MISSION WORK. 


Dr. E. D. McLaren, convener; President 
Forrest, Jas. Ross, Dr. Armstrong, W. D. 
Reid, Dr. Somerville, M. MacGillivray, Dr. 
Jas. Ross, T. J. Thompson, G. B. Wilson, 
Clarence McKinnon, S. McLean, J. D. Leish- 
man, Dr. McQueen, H. A. Clark, A. J. Mec- 
Gillivray, Dr. T. Wardlaw Taylor. 


XXXI. BOARD OF MORAL AND SOCIAL REFORM. 


Dr. G. C. Pidgeon, convener; Dr. A. S. 
Grant, Dr. John MacNair, R. G. MacBeth, 
W. J. Knox, Dr. C. W. Gordon, R. W. Dic- 
kie, John R. Hall, H. Leslie Pidgeon, W. D. 
Reid, A. A. Graham, Dr. J. G. Shearer, H. 
R. Grant, E. A. Henry, E. B. Horne, minis- 
ters. The Conveners of Synodical Commit- 
tees, Damely; Principal Magill, D. Strachan, 
W. R. McIntosh, Alex. Stuart, K.C., Princi- 
pal Patrick, Wm. Patterson, A. D. McDo- 
nald, and J. S. Henderson, or their succes- 
sors, aS conveners; Hon. R. F. Sutherland, 
Winery Weelaylords A. baversou,. 1.0. WwW, 
E. Raney, K.C., J. J. Kelso, G. M. Macdon- 
nell, Robert Haddow, W. Mackenzie King, 
John McKay, T. C. James, W. M. Rochester, 
Frederick Urry. 


AXXII- ON DEACONESSES. 


Rev. W. A. J. Martin, convener; Dr. E. D. 
McLaren, Dr. R. P. MacKay, Messrs. D. R. 
Drummond, Hamilton Cassels, R. Kilgour, 
Dr. D. Bruce Macdonald. 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT OF EWART TRAINING 
HOME: 


Principal MacLaren, convener; Dr. R. P. 
MacKay, Dr. Somerville, Dr. R. D. Fraser, 
Messrs.. J. J. Bell, John Lowden, Hamil- 
ton Cassels, T. Kinnear, Mesdames Short- 
reed, G. H. Robinson, ‘Bell, Cochrane, 
Somerville, Toronto: Dr. E. Scott, Mont- 
real; Miss Carmichael, New Glasgow, N.S. 


Never did any soul do good but it came 
readier to do the same again, with more 
enjoyment. Never was love or gratitude 
or bounty practiced but with increasing 
joy, which made the practicer still more in 
love with the fair act.—Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. 
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Styles for Lawns, Farms and Ranches, Ht aE 
Made of high carbon wire, galvanized and then painted white. | ii 


Tougher and stronger wire than goes into any other fence. 
Get 1908 prices and illustrated booklet. 
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THE PAGE WIRE FENCE CO., LIMITED 


Largest fence and gate manufacturers in Canada, 


WALKERVILLE 


THE DOGS AND LAZARUS. 


A certain infidel, who was a blacksmith, 
was in the habit, when any Christian man 
came into his shop, cof asking some of his 
workmen if they had heard about brother 
so and so, or what he had done. They 
would answer, “No, what is it?” Then he 
would begin and tell them what some 
Christian brother, deacon or minister, had 
done, and laugh, saying, ““‘That is one of 
the fine Christians we hear so much about.” 

An old gentleman a Christian, one day 
went into the shop, and the infidel black- 
smith at once began his usual tales. The 
old deacon stood a few moments listening, 
then turned quickly to the infidel and ask- 
ed him if he had read the story in the Bible 
about the rich man and Lazarus. ‘Yes, 
many atime; what about that?’ ‘Perhaps 
you remember the dogs, how they came and 
licked the sores of Lazarus? 

‘Well,’ said the deacon, ‘you remind me of 
those dogs, content to merely lick the 
Christians’ sores. The blacksmith grew 
suddenly pensive, and has not said much 


about the failings of Christians since.— 
‘Christian Herald.’ 
Principal Edwards, of Cardiff, testifies 


that between 60,000 and 70.000 people re- 
main in the churches of Wales at the end 
of three years as the result of the Welsh 
revival. 


Sunday closing in Scotland is a great 
success. Convictions for drunkenness be- 
tween 8 a.m. on Sunday and 8 a.m. on 
Monday are only one-sixtieth of the whole 
convictions for the week. ' 


It was reported to a recent English Pres- 
byterian Synod that there ave 200 Presbyte- 
rian students in residence at Oxford. There 
is no little responsibility for the Synod in 
face of so. large a body of young men of 
their own denomination. 
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A mayor of a provincial town in Spain 
arrested a colporteur of the Bible Society, 
deprived him of his Bibles, and sent him to 
the civil governor. ‘The civil governor or- 
dered the immediate release of the colpor- 
teur, reproved the mayor, and warned him 
that serious consequences would ensue if 
he did not observe the law. 


“Do I get less keen on temperance work 
as I go on?” asked the Bishop of London 
at a meeting in support of the Licensing 
Bill. “No,” he added, “we are at grips with 
one of the worst enemies of the human 
race.” 


The first Buddhist monk to establish a 
Buddhist mission in Great Britain is a 
Scotchman named Allan Bennett MacGre- 
gor. In Ceylon he adopted the creed of 
Buddha, and is now back in Britain to win 
converts to the Eastern faith. 


The Methodist Church in India has 
agreed to send a native minister to Natal 
in view of the pressing needs of the great 
Tamil population. Probably this is the first 
missionary sent cut by the Indian church. 
In selecting an agent the Synod declared 
that “none but a man who could not be 


spared was worth sending.”’ 


Memorials for the union or federation of 
the Theological Colleges in Scotland have 
been lodged by the Church Union Associa- 
tion with the clerks of the Assemblies of 
the Church of Scotland, the United Free 
Church, and the Free Church. 


A great number of natives in Central 
Africa have Jost faith in their idols and 
are turning to Christianity. Over 6,000 
have been baptized by missionaries of the 
Southern Presbyterian church. Seventy 
native helpers are aiding the missionaries 
in evangelistic tours. Twenty-eight kings 
or chiefs, ruling over large populations, 
have sent their sons to the mission school. 
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Satan’s tickets are never for the round 
trip. 


White lies turn black when exposed to 
the light. 


Nothing makes one so Selfish as to be the 
object of unselfishness.—Arthur §S. Hardy. 


The part of wisdom is to live for those 
objects now which will be worth living for 
a thousand years hence. 


Every time we deny the body for the 
soul’s sake we ascend a step in the scale 
of manliness and godliness. : 


“Let every occasion be a great occasion; 
for you cannot tell when fate may be tak- 
ing your measure for a larger place.” 


Every moderate drinker could abandon 
the intoxicating cup if he would; every in- 
ebriate would if he could.—John B. Gough. 


Doubt and incertitude, which are mala- 
dies of the man of thought, rarely af- 
flict the man of action.—William J. Daw- 
son, 


We desire to be classified according to 
our exceptional virtues; we are apt to clas- 
sify our neighbor according to his excep- 
tional faults —Henry Bates Diamond. 


It is a question whether a really thought- 
ful mind could possibly yield the homage 
of its entire being to a God whom it could 
understand and fathom.—F. R. Havergal. 


Religion is direction rather than dis- 
tance. There is more hope for a prodigal 
on his way home than there is for the self- 
righteous moralist going the other way. 


Don’t be whining about not having a 
chance. Throw a sensible man out of a 
window; he’ll fall on his feet, and ask the 
nearest way to his work.—C. H. Spurgeon. 


Anything that is proper to do is proper 
to promise to do. Singing a total absti- 
nence pledge is as manly and chivalrous 
(if faithfully kept) as is total abstinence 
itself. 


Our bravest men are often those of 
whom the world hears the least. Life to 
them is a constant struggle. They meet 
their obstacles every day and pass them by 
in silence. 


If every workshop held a workman like 
Him who worked in the carpenter’s shop 
at Nazareth, the labor problem and all 

other workman’s problems would soon be 
solved.—Drummond. 


In the love of a brave and faithful man 


there is always a strain of maternal tender- ~ 


ness; and he gives out again those beams 
of protecting fondness which were shed on 
Him as he lay on his mother’s knee.— 
George Eliot. 


Things which could never have made a 
man happy develop a power to make him 
strong. Strength, and not happiness, or 
rather, only that happiness which comes 
by strength, is the end of human living.— 
Phillips Brooks. 


And this is life—temptation, trial, strug- 
gle, conflict possible victory—the strenuous 
life! You cannot cowardly give it up: And 
you. need all the help you can have; and 
the only adequate help is Jesus Christ. 
—Henry C. King. 


George Towns of Australia, the champion 
sculler of the world, recently said:—“Some 
have laughed at my stand against Sunday 
training. I say it is God’s law, and, there- 
fore natural to have one day’s rest in 
seven; and I always felt the better for it.” 


“There are those who ‘would die for 
Christ, but in these times he calls for men 
willing to live for Him. What is needed 
to-day is a higher heroism, a nobler, more 
costly martyrdom—that of the living sacri- 
fice the sustained resolve, the renewed self- 
giving, the daily consecration.’”—Rev. Jo- 
siah Strong, D.D. 


In 1883 a New York financier gave $6,000 
to start a mission in Korea. Recently in 
a public meeting the same man said that 
this was the best paying investment of his 
life. From that one mission has grown a 
marvelous work. Two thousand five hun- 
dred were baptized in Korea last year.— 
Missionary Intelligencer. 


In cultivating joy as one of the fruits of 
the Spirit, it is well to form the habit of 
looking on the bright side of life. We have 


heard of a Spaniard who always put on his: 


spectacles when he ate cherries, for they 
made the fruit look so much larger. -Most 
of us put on our spectacles only to look 
at life’s troubles.—Northern Christian: Ad- 
vocate. 


After long years work is visible. In agri- 
culture you cannot see the growth. Pass 
that counry two months after, and there 
is a difference. We acquire firmness and 
experience incessantly. We are assuredly 
ripening or else blighting. We are not con- 
scious of those changes which go on quiet- 
ly and gradually in the soul. We only 
count the shocks in our journey. Ambi- 
tions die, grace grows, as life goes on.— 
Frederick W. Robertson. 
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YOUNG PEOPLE'S SOCIETIES, 
- Topic for September, Rev, T. Craigie Hood 


WORLD WIDE WORK. 
Missions and Civilization,—Hon,. W. H. Taft 
Persecution in China a: 
Awakening of Chinv’s Dye ates 


PULPIT AND PEW. 
A, Valuable Testimeny.. i201... .006. Apo 
The Sabbath was made for Man 
Makin Ones MN Le. 5 sds ao ce Swe ces 
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THE CHILDREN’S PAGES 
If You were Little Ah tiie 
A Girl Widow, Ten Years Old 
How much he loved his Mother............. ae UR eceake Careers 
The Captain’s Son. ..... Hoe ES MEN ty ie 
Bepin and the Burned Book , A Poelenbssalatate ise sie’ 
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BY AUTHORITY OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY O 
THE BE SREB, CHURCH IN CANADA. 


St. Margare?’s 
College 


TORONTO 
for Girls amid 


A Collegiate School 
EL xceptional Surroundings. 
13 fully employed Teachers of the Highest Standing in 


the Academic Department, Of these 9 arein residence, 
3 of whom are European Trained Teachers of Modern 
Languages, ? 
Class rooms built for the work ; 18 sound proof piano 
practice rooms, and a large hall for Lectures and Concerts, 
Record (1905 6)—14 at Universities : 20 passed examin- 
ations in Musie of Toronto University, winning 11 Ist 
class Honors and 5 2nd class; 10 passed examinations of 
Toronto Conservatory, 3 ranking 1st in Honor List. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
(Late Principal Upper Canada College.) 


MRS, GEORGE DICKSON, Eady Principal 


THE LIMITED PAYMENT 
LIFE POLICY 


issued by The Creat-West Life Assur- 
ance Company affords a better means 
of investing small sums than any 
other safe and legitimate method. The 
investment is not tied up, butis largely 
atthe Policyholder’s disposal, while 
at the same time the full protection 
afforded and the accruing advantage 
remains his. 

IThe Fifteen year Deferred Dividend 
Policies issued in 1892 and 1833 have 
recently matured, and from the results 
under these Policies may be judged 
the value of the Creat-West contracts. 
The circular “ACTUAL RESULTS” 
gives full details. Ask for a Copy. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 
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ie 
Memorial Bells 2 Specialty. 
McShane Bell Foundry Co,, Beltimore, Md.,U.8.4 


Satan’s tickets are never for the round trip. 


White lies turn black when exposed to the 
light 


“Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Chureh in Canada, 
ALL DEPARTMENTS. 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Address ‘‘The Lady Principal.” 
KEV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D.D., Presideni. 


St. Andrew's College Toronto, 


A Presbyterian Residential 


and Day School for Boys, 


HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modernin equip- 
ment and construction., ‘Twenty-four acres of playfield, 
SEPARATERKESIDENCE for juniors. Eleven mastersin 
addition to the Prineipal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
nared for the Universities aud Royal Military College. 
Upper and Lower School. 

STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


Autumn term commences Sept., !Oth, 1908. 

Write for calendar and information, etc., to 
Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A.,LL.D_ 
Principal. 


Morton, Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


| PRIESTLEY’S 


HUGENOT 
CLOTH. 


Ask to see this new creation in Dress Goods. 
Combines durability of a Serge 
With elegance ot a Cashmere. 


OCTOBER 
FIRST. | 


Is the day when we must leave 
our present s‘ana. Until then every- 
thing will be sold at a large reduc- 
tion. 4 : Hust, . 


WANLESS & CO. 
FINE JEWELLERS _ 
168 Yonge St. :-: TORONTO. 
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CURS THE FOURTH CENTURY. 


“The King is dead; long live the King’— 
is the keynote of human life. We leave our 
past with its joys and surrows,-hopes and 
fears, its failure and success, and turn two 
the future. We cannot change the past; 
the present for action and the future for 
hope, lie before us. 

How good that it is so; that we are not 
chained to a dead past. Better still, the 
best, even of the past, is not dead. It lives. 
And thus the outlook of the future, where 
God leads on and men follow, is ever up- 
ward and onward, to larger and brighter 
and better, through the infinite to come. 

In one aspect this truth applies to our 
country. We have been looking over three 


‘centuries past, calling these centuries from 


dressing them up in their 
garments of long ago and making them 
live again before us. And now we lay 
them to rest again and turn to the fourth 
century. 

We are thankful for the past; for the men 
and women, strong and true, who made that 
past, for the God who led and guided 
them and helped them to make it. We 
are thankful that we have not to live 
that past over again; thankful for the herit- 
age into which we have entered, thankful 
that the fourth century of Canadian history, 
and not the first or second or third is ours. 

Let us not forget that privilege means 
responsibility, that a better century does 
not mean that it should minister to us but 
we to it. We can only be worthy of those 
who have gone before uS aS we use our 
larger opportunities to make our country 
and the world still better and brighter, 
purer and nobler, in the days that are to 
come. 

God of our fathers, be the God 
Of their succeeding race, 


their graves, 


and lead us to essay and to do higher and 
larger and better things than they ever 


dreamed. 


LAYMEN’S MISSIONARY MOVEMENT. 
A national campaign of the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement is planned for this 
Autumn as follows:— 
Lhe Maritime Provinces. 


Halifax Se He Sep. 14-16 
SY CURN TEE lie ty tna ai el ell ell aR Maa lg ey 
Ontario and Quebec. 

Toronto and Hamilton Sep. 20-27 
London?. - 20-23 
itoeton?: ; 0 SAME IN Bee See ie ah 88 55 
Ottawa and Teva te Met mre tLe MieeeoU 

British Columbia. 

Victoria and Vancouver. eS eeOet.) 4-11 
Alberta. 

Edmonton and Calgary... .. ..«'../Oct. 11-18 

Saskatchewan. 

Moose Jaw and Regina.. . Oct. 18-21 
Manitoba, 

Brandon and Winnipeg.. . Oct. 21-25 


This campaign is the greatest of a religious 
character ever undertaken in Canada. The 
plan is to hold, as above, a series of meet- 
ings of about three days duration in the 
larger centres, and from these to work to 
other cities and towns and villages. The 
programme will be of a character to secure 
the attention of business men. No _ sub- 
scriptions or collections will be asked for 
at these meetings, the effort being educa- 
tional, to shew what is to be done and why 
it should be done. 

Mr. J. Campbell White will assist at these 
meetings and other well known laymen are 
giving their services for a time to the work. 

Great things have already come from this 
movement, and greater things are coming. 
Men are coming to their own, realizing their 
privilege in the extension of Christ’s reign 
upon earth. 


Missions and Civilization. 

Special attention is asked to the article 
with the above heading, by Hon. Wm. H. 
Taft, Presidential candidate, U. S. A. on 
pages 215. Through an error in the print- 
ing office the third page of the article will 
be found on page 425. 


386 , 
An Oppertunity at Fernie. 


In the recent fire wirich destroyed the 
town of Fernie, the church and manse were 
burned, with all the pastor’s 
effects. There was besides, $800 owing on 
the manse, so that the congregation is left 
with nothing, plus a debt, and their own 
homes in ashes. Rev. Dr. Duval, Moderator 
of the Assembly, writes;— 


“Having made careful inquiry into the 
loss sustained by our church at Fernie, B.C., 
in the late conflagration that swept the 
town, along with the adjacent forests, by 
advice of men of the West who are fully 
informed of the situation, we feel con- 
strained to set before the whole Presbyte- 
rian Church in Canada the urgent need of 
quick relief. : 

“Eleven thousand dollars is the closest 
estimate to rescue this suffering congrega- 
tion from destruction. This takes no note 
of the personal losses of the members or 
their homeless condition. We urgently, 
tenderly call upon all Presbyteries, Ses- 
sions, Pastors and Individual Members of 
our beloved church to take the quickest 
means of responding to this call. 

“Presbyterians do not need scripture quo- 
tations to impress the duty of bearing one 
another’s burdens, and so fulfilling the 
law of Christ. No service is dearer to God, 
nor sweeter to men. Send contributions 
from East of Lake Superior to Rev. Dr. 
Somerville, Presbyterian Agent, Confeder- 
ate Life Building, Toronto. From West of 
Superior to Rev. Dr. Farquharson, Presby- 
terian Agent, Winnipeg. Send as quickly 
as you get congregational or private con- 
tributions.” 


Honorary Membership. 

This is usually a*‘mark of honor. It is 
not often given and is highly prized. It 
means that one has the privilege of member- 
ship in a society without any of its responsi- 
bilities. Some one has suggested that there 
is not a little “honorary membership” in 
our churches; men and women who have 
the honor and privilege of church member- 
ship, without assuming any of the responsi- 
bilities of such membership or doing its 
work. The credit, whatever it be, they as- 
sume. The duty they leave to others. 

There is this great difference between 
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“honorary membership” in the church, and 
as used in common life, viz., that “honor- 
ary members” are chosen to that position by 
their fellows as a token of esteem. “Honor- 
ary membership” in the vhurch is that of 
men and women who assume the responsi- 
bilities and then neglect tuem. Perhaps a 
more exact description would be ‘“‘dishonor- 
able membership.” Are there any such in 
the congregation to which I belong? Is it 
Rae eR hte 


Westminster Hall. 


The name carries one back to old lands 
and old times and childhood days, to West- 
minster Abbey and Chapel and the “West- 
minster Divines” and the Shorter Catechism. 
But the name is ever renewing its youth. 
The latest is on the Pacifle coast, and our 
readers are already familiar with the 
youngest in our chain of colleges. 

Shortly after the meeting of Assembly in 
Winnipeg, and in accordance with its appoint- 
ment, Rev. John Mackay, L’.D., was duly in- 
ducted as Principal. It was an impressive 
service, both in itself and in what it repre- 
sented, present and future. Its work in 
training men for that great Home Mission 
field is but a part of its value to the Pres- 
byterianism of Western Canada. It will be 
a visible centre. It will unify forces in the 
far West, and will help to give the strength 
that results from conscious unity. Principal 


- Mackay writes hopefully of the outlook for 


the College, for Presbyterianism, and for the 
West. 


Our Jewish Mission. 


It is in Toronto. It has been established 
but a few months but is strong and vigor- 
ous. The name of the missionary is M. 8S. 
B. Rohold, who has labored in the old world 
with much success, among the Jews there. 
The work in Toronto is carried on along 
several lines. There is a reading room, a 
daily Bible reading, with more than twenty 
regular scholars, Saturday and Sunday Gos- 
pel service, night schools with more than 
seventy members on the roll. Sabbath 
School with fifty scholars enrolled, mothers’ 
meetings, open air services, family visita- 
tion. The missionary is greatly encouraged 
and asks for the sympathy and prayers of 
Christian people in his work. 
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SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 
MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as it 1s decided, also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. If 
not given here it 1s because they are not received. 
Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 

Truro, Ist Tues. Oct. 

Sydney, Sydney, 25 Aug., 10 a.m. 

Inverness, Orangedale, 16 Sept., 10 a.m. 

P. H. I. Charlottetown, 3 Nov. 10 a.m. 

Pictou, Trenton, 1st Tues. Sep. 

Wallace, Spring hill, 18 Aug. 

Truro,. Lruro, 20 Ott, 9.307 a:m. 

Halifax, Halifax, Sep. 15, 10 a.m. 

Lun and Yarmouth, 8 Sep, p.m. 

St. John, St. John, 20 Oct., 10 a.m. 

Miramichi, Newcastle, 29 Sep., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 2nd Tues. May. 


11. Quebec, Sherbrooke, 1 Sept. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 2nd Tues. Sep. 

13. Glengarry, Maxville, 1st Tues. Nov. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 1 Sep., 10 a.m. 

15. Lan, Renfrew, Carlton Pl, 8 Sep. 10.30. 
16. Brockville, Cardinal, 3 Nov, 10 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May. 

17. Kingston, Belleville, 15 Sep., 11 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Campbellford, 29 Sep. 10 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Urbridge, 22 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 
20. Whitby, Oshawa, 20 Oct., 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 8 Sept., 10.30. 
23. Barriee Barrie, 15 Sep. 10.30. 
24. North Bay, Parry Sound, Sep. 
25. Algoma, Sudbury, 22 Sep. 8 p.m. 
26. Owen Sound, Owen Sd, 1 Sep, 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Palmerston, 15 Sep, 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 15 Sept., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Hamilton, last Mon. May. 


29. Hamilton. 
30. Paris, Ingersoll, 8 Sep, 10.30. 
831. London, London, 8 Sep., 10.30. 
32. Chatham, Chatham, 8 Sep., 10 a.m. 
33. Sarnia, Sarnia, 9 Sep., 11 a.m. 
34. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Sept., 10 a.m. 
35. Huron, Exeter, 1 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 
36. Maitland, Bluevale, 15 Sept., 10 a.m. 
37. Bruce, Paisley, 1 Sep., 10.30. 
Synod of Manitoba, 

Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov. 
38. Superior. 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
40. Rock Lake, Deloraine, 8 Sep. 
41, Glenboro, Wawanesa, 9 Sept., 10 a.m. 
42. Portage-la-Prairie, Arden, 1 Sep., 2 p.m. 
.43. Dauphin, Dauphin, 3rd week, Sept. 
44. Minnedosa, Hamiota, 14 Sep, 8 p.m. 
45. Brandon, Brandon 14 Sept., 7.30 a.m. 
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Synod of Saskatchewan, 

Indian Head, Ist Tues. Nov. 
46. Yorkton, Saltcoats, Sept. 
47. Arcola, Carlyle, 7 Sept., 2 p.m. 
48. Alameda, Hstevan, 8 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 
49. Qu’Appelle, Qu’Appelle, 10 Sept. 8 p.m. 

50. Abernethy. 

61. Regina, Moose Jaw, 15 Sep., 9 a.m. 
52. Saskatoon. 
53. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, 1 Sept. 
54. Battleford. 


Synod of Alberta, 

Calgary, last Tues. April. 
55. Edmonton, Strathcona, Sept. 
56. Vermillon, Lamont, 15 Sept., 9.30 a.m. 
57. Red Deer. 
58. Lacombe, Ponoka, 17 Sep., 2.30 p.m. 
59. Calgary, Calgary, Sept. 
60. McLeod, Cardston, Sept. 

Synod of British Columbia, 

Victoria, 1st Wed. May. 
61. Kootenay, Fernie, Sep. 
62. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
3. Westminster, Eburne, Sep, 10 a.m 
64. Victoria, Comox, at call of Mod’r. 


INDIA RESTLESS. 


In a letter just received, Rev. J. T. Tay- 
lor, our missionary in Mhow, India, writes:-—— 

“I inclose a cutting from a daily paper 
here which reveals a condition of things that 
may spread like a flame over India. The 
man Tilak has been a notorious agitator for 
years, and his sentence of transportation 
has caused much feeling all over India. 
The government is doing wisely, I think, in 
laying hands on men who incite to violence, 
but it remains to be seen how big a problem 
they tackle in so doing. 

“Matters look more gloomy than at any 
time thus far. The military are alert, and 
a large body of native opinion is loyal. But 

. anything may happen, and may hap- 
pen any time. When, as in Bombay, a large 
part of the business of a great city of nine 
hundred thousand people Is at a stand-still 
for days, the situation is serious enough. 
Here in Mhow, with a large Mohammedan 
population, everything is tranquil. 

“Tt is exceedingly difficult to properly esti- 
mate the real situation in India. It is a 
time for prayer that this great nation may 
be led aright.” 

The paper above referred to is ““The Advo- 
cate of India” and gives a detailed account 
of the rioting which resulted from the de- 
portation of a noted agitator. 


CALLS, INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls From. 


Middleton, N. S., to Mr. G. L. McCain. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Regina, Sask., to Mr. 
Ww. A. Guy, of Toronto. 

Swift Current, Sask., to Mr. Percy A. Knott, 
of Craik. 


Flesherton, Ont., to Mr. G. C. Little, of 
Bothwell. 

Elva, Brandon Pres., to Mr. J. M. Kellock, 
Riverfield. 


Inductions Into. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Regina, Mr. W. A. 
Guy, 18 June. 
Swift Current, Sask., Mr. Percy A. Knott, 6 
July. 
Rouleau, Sask., Mr. Wm. Waugh, 21 July. 
Port Stanley, Mr. J. F. Scott, 23 July. 
Fingal, Mr. Geo. Gilmore, 6 Aug. 
Hanley, Sask., Mr. W. Wilson, 11 Aug. 
Salmon Arm, Mr. J. P. Duncan, 16 July. 
Field, B. C., Kamloops Pres., Mr. F. W. Kerr, 
hi suly. 
Copper Cliff, Algoma Pres., Mr. J. Redden, 
7 Aug. ) 
Cromarty and Ross, Stratford Pres., Mr. R. 
G. MacKay, 30 July. 
St. Pauls Ch., Moose Jaw, Mr. J. G. Bitcon, 
11 Aug. 


Resignations Of. 


Halifax, St. Matthews Church, Mr. Fowler. 

Moose Jaw, St. Paul’s Church, Mr. John G. 
Bitcon. 

Huntingdon, Que., Mr. H. W. Florence. 

Strassburg, Mr. W. HE. Wallace. 


Vacancies. 


Rodney and New Glasgow, London Pres. 
Moderator, Mr. C. J. Mann, West Lorne. 

Vankleek Hill, Moderator, Mr. W. A. Mor- 
rison, Dalhousie Mills, Ont. 

lexandria, Moderator, Mr. J. N. Tanner, 
Lancaster, Ont. 

Claremont, Ont., Moderator, Mr. W. Moore, 
Pickering, Ont. 

Middleville and Darling, Lanark and Ren- 
frew Pres., Moderator, Mr. J. A. Mac- 
Lean, Watson’s Corners, Ont. 

Yorkton, Sas«., Lindsay Pres., Moderator, 
Mr. T. M. Wesley, Sunderland, Ont. 


One queer_shaped ‘“‘mote’ went floating 
through one ray of light. A hand grasped 
for it, caught it and found this legend on 
its wings: “I am a ‘speaker with five minutes’ 
opportunity, and I use four minutes of it 
in trying to be funny and one minute in 
getting ready to begin.” 
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IMPURITY IN ELECTIONS. 
Rev. J. G. SHEARER, D.D. 


For the Record, 

A very few years ago I was one of the in- 
nocent preachers who did not believe that 
bribery and other irregularities were at all 
common in our political life. I do now. I 
have my information from sources that can- 
not be doubted, where party bias or self- 
interest were on the side of withholding the 
information. 

The politicians are no worse than the 
electors. Votes are never bought except 
when votes are for sale. And while it is as 
a Tule worthless loafers such as hang about 
the bar-room who are for sale, yet there are 
others. Men out of work or in hard cir- 
cumstances, though otherwise good men, 
may and do yield to the temptation to get a 
five or ten, or even a two or a One dollar bill. 

There are others again who look upon it 
as a sort of “indemnity” for the time given 
to an indebted country in going to vote. 
“The Member of Parliament gets his indem- 
nity, why not the elector,’ they say. 

I have been informed of a county where 
this was for years the generally accepted 
view, and each man, poor or not, in general 
got his ten dollars at each election. 

Others again think it no harm to accept 
all the money they can get, but would scorn 
to sell their vote. I have heard, on unques- 
tioned authority, of a church official (not a — 
Presbyterian) who when his two sons be- 
came qualified to vote, gave them this pa- 
ternal advice: — 

“Boys, take all the money the grits’ll give 
you, and all the tories’ll give you, but vole 
your conscience!’’ Of course all he meant 
by ‘“‘conscience”’ was party loyalty. Is he 
alone in his understanding of what con- 
science means in politics ? 

Again, I know of a Presbyterian elder (a 
Presbyterian Elder!) who shared in the dis- 
tribution of liquor intended to inspire the 
electors to vote for his party in a recent 
election. 

If a member of parliament has had the 
support of men like the above specimens he 
will need to be exceptionally upright if he 
considers it a crime to accept $100,000 for 
his vote and influence in securing a million 
dollar contract for a certain firm, will he 
not ? 

There are no doubt constituencies where 
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there are few, if any, such execrable prac- 
tices, and in the other constituencies it is 
doubtless only the minority who will share 
in buying or selling votes, perhaps only a 
small percentage. But there are enough 
such traitors in a sufficient number of consti- 
tuencies to subvert the will of the people and 
temporarily make a laughing stock of twen- 
tieth century democracy. 

There is no reform more necessary or 
more worthy the attention of the wisest and 
best Canadians in Church and State than the 
promotion of purity in political life. 

What can be done? 

I have no “‘sure-cure”’ to offer, but the fol- 
lowing suggestions are worthy of careful 
consideration : — 

(1) A word to ministers. There is need 
most urgent of the teaching of the very ele- 
ments of ethics as applied to politics. ‘he 
pew knows something of what business 
honor and fair dealing mean. It looks upon 
politics as war in which anything is fair 
and permissible in order to win. The minis- 
ter should get into confidential relation with 
his best men in both parties. He will get 
food for reflection and material for sermons. 
Then let him speak strongly, wisely, cour- 
ageously and from knowledge. But let him 
speak ! 

(2) Christian men must have done with 
the childish simplicity of supposing that all 
the bribery and crookedness is on the other 
side. The pharisees in parliament or press 
or on the platform, who make this charge 
or give this impression ‘should be given 
short-shrift. If you let the light into such 
“whited sepulchres’’ you will find the dead 
men’s bones and all uncleanness” of the ac- 
cursed science of bad politics. 

(3) Much can be done by disseminating 
information about the crime of bribery and 
the penalties the law imposes. The rank 
and file of the electorate in many consti- 
tuencies would seem not even to know that 
bribery is a crime and punishable with se- 
vere penalties. The gist of the law should 
be published in the press everywhere, before 
every election, and extensively scattered also 
in leaflet form. 

(4) This educational campaign will be 
greatly enhanced in value if means are talven 
to have the law systematically enforced, or 
offenders visited with its penalties without 
regard to person or party. If a way can be 
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found to secure a non-partisan public prose- 
cutor, then such an office ought to be created 
and filled. 

It may be too that the Moral and Social] 
Reform Council with its branch leagues 
springing up in the various centres or elee- 
toral ridings, has come to the kingdom for 
such a time as this. It will justify its exist- 
ence a hundredfold if it contributes to the 
solving of this pressing and perplexing 
problem. 

(5) Excellent results have been obtained 
in several New Brunswick and Ontario 
constituencies by local Moral Reform 
Leagues, or by a united clergy appealing to 
the executives of both parties for the riding, 
requesting a public promise to do all in their 
power to prevent impurity in their own 
ranks and among their own party followers. 

Why not try this plan throughout the coun- 
try ? Why should not Provincial or Domin- 
ion leaders be similarly put on record pub- 
licly ? If they refuse to make the promise 
they ipso facto put themselves on record as 
intending to use or encourage the use of un- 
lawful methods. If, on the other hand, they 
publicly promise to do all within their power 
to discourage impurity, it will have muc4 
weight with their followers and will lead to 
all concerned beng the more closely watched. 


(6) Another plan that has been put in 
practice with effect is for a number of ear- 
nest, conscientious members of the same 
party in a constituency to sign a round 
robin declaring their determination to vote 
for no nominee of their party unless he is 
satisfactory to them in his personal char- 
acter and in his attitude toward this and 
other moral reforms in which the signers 
are deeply interested. In more than one 
constituency I have known the party nomi- 
nation effectively controlled by a hundred 
men, and in one case, by far less. 

But whatever the means and methods to 
be adopted in order to heal this serious 
malady in the body politic, it must be un- 
dertaken with the courage of faith and a 
determination begotten of belief in the final 
triumph of right, so that whatever the cost 
of trouble or time or personal service or 
party interests, we as Christian patriots 
will press on with buoyancy that will not 
down, zeal that will not flag, and resource- 
fulness that cannot fail until the fair name 
of Canada is cleared of this stain. 


Our India Mission 


GENERAL. 


Last year was marked by the visit of the 
Secretary of the Foreign Mission Commit- 
tee, the Rev. R. P. MacKay, D.D., from 
which, though too short for our wishes, we 
hope for much good. Dr. MacKay’s warmly 
sympathetic interest in the work, and his 
quickness to apprehend many little but im- 
portant matters which it seems almost im- 
possible for people to grasp till they actually 
are in this country for some time, encour- 
aged us to hope that he will greatly help 
individuals and congregations at home to 
see the work aright—its difficulties, its en- 
couragements and its needs. 

Another notable event of the year was 


the meeting within our field of the General : 


Assembly 
India. 
Not only to Indore, in which it met, but 
in less degree to other parts of our field, 
an object lesson was afforded by this gather- 
ing of educated men from all parts of India, 
speaking various vernaculars, with distin- 
guished men from other lands, to attend the 
chief court of an Indian Christian Church. 


Closely connected with Dr. MacKay’s vi- 
sit was a new step in our organization—the 
appointment of an Executive Committee 
“to watch over the interests of the work 
as a whole, and take such action as may 
seem advisable between meetings of council, 
in line with the understood policy of the 
Mission.” 

Plague has again interfered somewhat 
with the work; and the period under report 
closed in the fear of famine. 

Steps were taken for the organization of 
three congregations in the Amkhut district. 

The whole field contains seven stations, 
ten out-stations and six organized congre- 
gations; one native pastor, two assistant 
pastors; 942 communicants, 109 added dur- 
ing the year on profession; some 600 bap- 
tized non-communicants; 80 baptized dur- 
ing the year on profession, and 104 as in- 
fants; and 227 unbaptized under instruc- 
tion; and the S.S. scholars numbering 1431. 


of the Presbyterian Church in 


NEEMUCH. 
Rev. J. S. Mackay writes: 


At the close of another church year in 
Neemuch we feel there is much cause for 
gratitude to God for His goodness and for 
hope and confidence for the future. 


Our congregation has shown a_e quiet 


steady interest in the various departments 
of the work. The attendance has been es- 
pecially regular by all and an increase in 
their contributions indicates a healthy con- 
dition in that respect. 


Early in the year two new elders were 
appointed who have since proven them- 
selves an added strength to the congre- 
gation. We had eleven baptisms during 
the year and twenty-two new members from 
the girl’s orphanage were added to the com- 
munion roll. 


Ktinerancy. 


During the cold season more than the us- 
ual number of interruptions seemed to come 
between us and our work, still we managed 
to spend the most of three months in the 
outlying districts too far away to be reach- 
ed from Neemuch. 

We chose four cities as centers from 
which we visited the surrounding villages. 
Although plague had spread through the 
greater part of our territory, people appear- 
ed to welcome our presence among them 
contrary to the experience of missionaries 
in many instances. 

Driven from their homes and often from 
a means of sustenance, not knowing whither 
to flee that plague might not overtake them, 
their condition was often pitiful in 
the extreme. How gladly would we 
have banished the dread disease from 
among them if we could and how 
much more did we wish to _ per- 
suade them of the Saviour who could heal 
soul as well as body. 


To places where unusual interest was ma- 
nifested we made as many visits as possi- 
ble seeking to sell Gospels to whoever would 
buy so that the Word as well as the spok- 
en message might be left with the people. 
Many remember “the tall man with the 
long beard (Rev. Mr. ‘Wilson, for many - 
years missionary at Neemuch) who gave 
them a good message’’ years ago, so that 
again and again we felt that even if they 
could only be reached at most but once or 
twice a year the effort was not fruitless. 

Touring being over, the Intense heat and 
the rainy season confined our efforts to 
Neemuch and near by villages. Here too, 
although the much longed for fruit has not 
appeared so that it can be tabulated, inter- 
est has been quickened, and the fires of per- 
secution have in several’ instances burned 
brightly enough to reveal the forces at 
work in the dark. Even as I write a young 
high caste man, of wealthy parentage, in 
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the city, is in danger of his life and guard- 
ed night and day lest he run away and be- 
come a Christian. 


Educational. 


Our school work first in Neemuch and 
later in Jawad, a city twelve miles distant, 
suffered severely from plague. Not only 
was it necessary to close schools during 
plague months but on being reopened the 
attendance was much reduced. 

The increased friendliness toward Christ- 
ianity of young men who formerly were 
mission school boys assures us that effort in 
school work, sometimes forgotten, has not 
been in vain. If the early years of life at 
home are those in which Christian influence 
important, it should not be 
otherwise here where often the only place 
of gentleness and love a heathen child 
knows is a mission school. 

Our Jawad school is the largest we have, 
but plague has reduced its numbers from 
seventy to about fifty. Our head master 
there, though now an old man, bravely re- 
mained in the city while plague was so 
bad that it was almost deserted. He is 
most energetic in school and evangelistic 
work and has endured much during tne 
past year for the sake of our Master. His 
and another Christian family are the only 
witnesses for Christianity in a city of 
from 20,000 to 25,000 people, and his work 
and example we feel sure are a strong tes- 
timony for Jesus Christ. 

In Neemuch cantonment our school and 
staff are much smaller. Our teacher is 
young and active and, though he has had 
to compete with government schools, he 
has kept together some twenty-five to thirty 
boys, and has recently been much encour- 
aged by the return of some lads who for a 
time had gone over to government school. 

Lately he has on his own initiative be- 
gun a might school chiefly for men who 
cannot attend during the day. 

Our other school in Neemuch city is the 
smallest we have; there too we are pleased 
to see of late some fifteen men willing to 
supply their own light and come nightly 
together for the express purpose of read- 
ing and discussing nothing but the Word 
of God. 

Evangelistic. 


Our hopes have heen twice raised dur- 
ing the year that an open movement had be- 
gun among the people toward Christianity. 
First in Jawad about seventy people of the 
weaver caste expressed their desire to re- 
nounce idolatry, and stated they were will- 
ing to pay a considerable sum of money to 
be freed from the obligations of temple 
worship. 

The sudden death of their leader by 
plague, coupled with the fear of persecution, 
seemed to arrest the movement and as yet 
we are unable to report any further advance. 
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Again in a village near Neemuch consi- 
derable excitement was caused by a young 
man breaking the stone images of his peo- 
ple. In common with many, others they 
expressed a willingness to become Christ- 
ians, but secretly, for fear of persecution. 

Such instances, while very disappointing, 
still assure us of the leavening influence 
pane Gospel which is surely making itself 
elt. 


The seed may, according to man’s estim- 
ate, take long to germinate, but “in due 
time” it must bear fruit. Although the 
horrors of famine seem to be again await- 
ing us, and a spirit of great unrest is mov- 
ing among the people, yet there is great 
hope and confidence in the hearts of those 
engaged in the work. 


UJJAIN. 


Dr. J. M. Waters writes: 


Another year with its privileges and res- 
ponsibilities has come and gone, and as 
We view it in retrospect we ask ourselves 
what has been accomplished which will be 
well pleasing to the Master who has com- 
pees aan us to represent Him in this dark 
and. 

Medical Work. 


The Medical Work has been carried on 
steadily during the year. The attendance 
at the dispensary has varied, depending on 
the season, from 40 to 120 daily. 

We give as a rule but one day’s medicine 


.so that men may more often hear of the 


Great Physician who heals the soul’s ‘Ji- 
seases. 

On account of lack of accommodation we 
have had very few in-door patients. We 
could have had many more if we had any 
facilities for taking them in. 

During the year we had three cases of 
snake bite. One of the victims was my 
hospital compounder; another, the washer- 
man. and a third, one of the school boys. 
The two former were biten in their own 
houses in the dark. All three recovered. 
We used the permanganate of potash treat- 
ment recommended by Sir Lauder Brunton. 


Water Works. 


The Water Works system has proved a 
great boon to the city. Many of the most 
superstitious people who at first refused 
to use the water have begun to do so with 
the result that we have not had the an- 
nual epidemic of cholera and, so far as I 
know, not even individual cases occured. 


Scriptures Sold. 


Besides preaching at the Dispensary I 
have endeavored to circulate as much 
Christian literature as possible. We find 
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very good sale for our books on the streets 
of the bazar—generally selling from 30 to 
50 in an evening. The usual price of a 
Gospel, hymn;book or other small book is 
half a cent. At a recent mela our united 
sales were about 550 books. Of these a 
considerable number were copies of the 
four Gospels and Acts bound together, sell- 
ing at two cents. 


Leper Asylum. 


The work in the Leper Asylum has been 
carried on as usual: The number of in- 
mates has varied considerably as we haveas 
vet no law making residence in the asylum 
compulsory. The average number was 
about forty and of these about one quarter 
are Christians and the rest, with the ex- 
ception of one Mahommedan, are Hindus. 

What has been accomplished? Eternity 
alone can tell. We have God’s own pro- 
mise “‘My Word shall not return unto me 
void’. We have endeavored to sow the 
seed, may the loving Lord of the Harvest, 
in His own good time grant an abundant 
fruitage. 


Rev. W. G. Russell writes: 


In touring among the villages in the cool 
season the plan which I have followed is 
to camp beside some large central village 
for several days and from that to go out to 
the surrounding villages, choosing when 
possible a large village where a weekly 
market is held, as this not only gives a 
good opportunity for preaching and selling 
books, but, has the additional advantage 
of allowing us to meet many from the sur- 
rounding villages who when we visit their 
village do not look upon us as complete 
strangers, but are generally more friendly 
than if they had not previously met us. 

In the district work I had with me, both 
before and after New Year, several of the 
larger boys from Rasalpura and found 
them helpful in the work. They were spe- 
cially helpful, singing in the bazars and 
selling books. One feels that the work that 
has been done in training these boys has 
not been in vain. 


In Ujjain City. 

The evangelistic work in the city here 
consists mainly of street preaching on the 
weekly bazar days and selling books. ‘This 
however will no doubt be mentioned in Dr. 


Water’s report as he was at many more of 
these here during the past year than I was. 


Sabbath Schools. 


The Sabbath School for the blind children 
is under the charge of Miss Grier. There 
is also the S.S. for the lepers. The general 
Sabbath school which is not large, was for 
a good part of the year amalgamated with 
Miss Grier’s 8.S. for the blind children. 
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Church Work. 


The usual Sabbath services and weekly 
prayer meeting were held during the year. 
There was one general service and one for 
the lepers. 

For five months of the year, from June 
to the end of October, I was in Indore in 
accordance with the decision of the Mis- 
sion Council that I should have charge of 
Mr. Wilson’s work while he was on fur- 
lough. 


Sabbath School. 


In this report I mention only the S.S. over 
in Indore city. The other Sabbath schools 
will be reported by those in charge. This 
S.8., which is far over in the city, is com- 
posed entirely of Hindu and Mohammedan 
children, some of whom are quite small, 
but quite a number of them were able to 
read and among them several committed 
to memory verses of Scripture. 

While in Indore I had the Bible lesson 
with the students of the four years at the 
Mission College, for one hour of each day 
during the week. 


Bazar Preaching. 


On the Thursday evenings we had preach- 
ing in the camp bazar. Some of the Christ- 
ian boys attending the Mission School came 
and helped with the singing. We were also 
grateful for voluntary assistance from some 
Christian men who frequéntly came and 
joined in the street preaching. 


INDORE. 
Rev. W. A. Wilson writes: 


In January the Council requested me to 
take a short furlough to Canada. While 
it was good to spend a few months in the 
home-land the time was too short to get 
much into contact with the Church. 

But it was good, even in the short time, 
to realize, as one cannot in India, the deep- 
ening interest, especially on the part of 
the young people and of business men of 
the Church, in the greatest and highest 
enterprise being conducted on this earth, 
viz., the spread of God’s spiritual reign in 
the hearts and lives of its peoples. 

During my absence the work of which I 
had charge was in the hands of Mr. W. G. 
Russell who was’ transferred temporarily 
from Ujjain. With characteristic diligence 
and faithfulness he carried it on along the 
old lines, throwing himself heartily into 
bazar preaching, the care of the Christian 
community, work in the city S. School, and 
Bible teaching in the College. Thus on 
returning I was able to resume as if there 
had been no break, which to one returning 
from furlough is a matter of much satisfac- 
tion. : 
Continued on page 426. 
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Minutes of Honan Presbytery 


sore FE Gai perens manne 


The recent meeting of the Presbytery of 
Honan lasted nearly a week, the follow- 
ing minutes are slightly abridged from 
the copy that came, and with the abridg- 
ment some touches of realism have dis- 
appeared. But this will give some idea of 
the great work before them and the spirit 
in which they are seeking to grapple with 
it. 

Then too how much lies between the 
lines in the repeated statement that the 
Presbytery, on motion, resolved itself into 
“Committee of the whole” to ‘consider 
the Extension of the work” followed by 
“The committee rose and reported pro- 
gress’—after probably two or three hours 
close, earnest conference. 

One would like to listen to that ‘“‘com- 
mittee of the whole.” It would be an in- 
spiration and would enable us at home 
to ‘“‘sit and correspond” more intelligent- 
ly and sympathetically. But what is given 
below will well repay careful reading. 
Try it.—EHd. 


; | 
First Sederunt. 


Weihweifu, May 28, 1908. 


At Weihweifu, Honan, and within the 
Boys’ Boarding School there, on Thursday 
the twenty-eighth day of May, one thousand 
nine hundred and eight, at the hour of nine 
o’clock in the morning, Presbytery met, the 
Moderator, Rev. M. MacKenzie, D.D. 

Sederunt.—S. J. Goforth, Dr. MacKen- 
zie, J. A. Slimmon, R. A. Mitchell, J, Men- 
zies, J. Griffith, H. M. Clark, G. M. Ross, A. 
W. Lochead, J. A. Mowatt, A. Thomson, G. 
Eadie, ministers; Drs. W. McClure, 8. O. 
McMurtry, W. J. Scott, elders. 


Presbytery was duly constituted with the 


singing of part of Psalm selection 64, the 
reading of Ephesians 3, and prayer by the 
moderator. 

The Minutes of the special meeting of 
presbytery held in Hwaikingfu on January 
28, 1908 were read and approved. 

(Then follows the reading of letters, 
from Canada and elsewhere, on mission 
business.—Ed. Record.) 

Interim Reports were presented as fol- 
lows:— 


Mr. Goforth reported that since last meet- 
ing he has spent three months holding spe- 
cial services for the quickening of the 
churches at seven centres in Manchuria, and 
at Tientsin, Tungchow, and Peking. 


FRoM CHANGTEFU. 


During the rest of the time he was only 
able to assist at the March communion and 
to visit three out of his ten  outstations. 
Forty-four persons were recorded and twen- 
ty-one baptized but the numbers would 
have been much larger if all the outstations 
could have been visited. 


At Changte station the regular work in 
the dispensary waiting room and the street 
chapel has been carried on without inter- 
ruption. Several new catechumens ave 
been recorded in the city. The Boys’ School 
with an attendance of seventy-five boys is 
taxed to its utmost for accommodation. A 
large number of pupils whe applied for ad- 
mission after the New Year holidays had to 
be refused. About five mu of land has re_ 
cently been bought along the west side of 
the compound, and it hoped that more may 
be acquired soon. 

In April a ten days’ visit was made to Lin 
Hsien where Christians were visited and 
eleven new catechumens recorded. 


Dr. MacKenzie with about forty Christ- 
ians took part in preaching the Gospel for 
eleven days to the crowds attending the 
great annual Fair at Hsun Hgien. On re- 
turning a month’s evangelising campaign 
in a hitherto largely untouched section of 
the eastern field was begun. Ten Chinese 
Christians took part with him daily in the 
work. Hight walled towns and cities were 
visited, an average of four days being giv- 
en to each. Services were held in Christian 
centres on each Lord’s Day. The leading 
centres then visited have had several Chris- 
tian workers there again, and the indica. 
tions are regarded as encouraging over the 
whole wide region. 

All the Christian centres in the eastern 
portion of the field with one exception were 
favoured with a visit from Mr. Slimmon in 
April. He gave much needed and highly 
appreciated musical instruction at each 
point and rendered valuable aid to the past- 
or in the ordination of office bearers and 
in conducting communion services. Our 
praise of God should be more hearty and 
intelligent after such a visit. 


Fifty-seven catechumens have been Tr- 
corded, while twenty adults and eleven in- 
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fants were baptised, the Lord’s Supper has 
been administered in three centres and par- 
taken of by 100, 84 and 35 persons respect- 
ively. 

A step towards the organization of the 
Chinese Church has been taken by the elec- 
tion of ten elders and seventeen deacons In 
five’ centres stretching along through the 
whole field from east to west. All were 
elected by open vote and 
‘dained to their ‘respective offices in the 
Church. 

Miss MacIntosh reports that two foreign 
and eight Chinese Christian women. from 
Changte, with six from eastern villages, 
worked daily among the women at the 
Hsun Hsien Fair. She has also visited, for 
the purpose of preaching to the heathen and 
teaching the Christians, in Hui Lung, Wang 
Chwang and Nei Hwang and Ku Ho. The 
work in the last named centre was opened 
by an ex patient of Dr. Dow’s who is doing 
good work in her home and village. 

Accompanied by Miss Thomson and three 
Chinese Christian women a first visit was 
paid to the city of She Hsien in April, their 
journey was varied by many memorable ex- 
periences. Four villages where Christians 
reside were visited from She Hsien, most 
of the women there greatly need further 
Christian instruction. 

Lin Hsien and three villages in its vici_ 
nity were next visited. The work in the 
city is not so hopeful as could be wished, 
but that in the villages, in Lang Lei parti- 
cularly, is most encouraging. In all sixty- 
one days have been given to country work. 
The Bible Woman has given sixty-four and 
the itinerating Christians one hundred and 
nineteen. 


Evangelistic work among the women has 
been carried on uninterruptedly at Changte. 
There has been a large number of in-pa- 
tients at the Hospital and these have been 
regularly taught by two assistants, Mrs. 
Wang Mei (without remuneration), Mrs. 
Yang, the school matron, and three of the 
girls. Many studied faithfully and three 
desired to be recorded. 

The Men’s Hospital was reopened on the 
lith of February after four month’s inter- 
ruption. Owing to Dr. Dow’s return to 
Canada the women-have also been treated 
there. The attendance was large from the 
first and steadily increased until in April 
and May the accommodation was taxed to 
the utmost, both men and women being 
crowded to a degree that is uncomfortable 
even for Chinese. 


Owing probably to the small fee that has 
been charged the attendance has not been 
so large as last year. The decrease is large- 
ly in Dispensary patients and chiefly we 
believe of the unsatisfactory kind, not sick 
enough to come regularly for treatment, nor 
appreciative enough to pay even the nomi_ 
nal charge made. 
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The Spring session of the Girls’ Boarding 
School began on February 18th, twenty 
boarding pupils have been added making a 
total of seventy-two in attendance. 


From WEIHWEIFU. 


Mr. Mitchell reported from Weihwei 
station that since last meeting of presby- 
tery, church work has been carried on re- 
gularly on ordinary lines,—Sabbath worship, 
Sabbath School, mid week prayer meetings 
for men and women, and Christian Endea_ 
vour meetings in Boys’ and Girls’ Primary 
Schools. 

All Spring our Sabbath congregations 
have taxed the capacity of the chapel to 
such an extent that some of the foreigners 
have refrained. from attendance in order to 
allow a few more Chinese to get in. Some 
further provision is an absolute necessity. 


Because of the decision at the annual 
congregational meeting this year to sup- 
port four preachers instead of two it was 
decided to introduce the weekly envelope 
system of contributing, which has now been 
in use for some weeks. 


The prayer meetings have been as a rule 
good. 


One of our helpers was sent to Manchu- 
ria to come in touch with the work there, 
and on his return a week’s special meet- 
ings for prayer was held to the benefit of 
all who attended. 


One station class attended by  fifty_five 
men was held for a week. The Sacrament 
of the Lord’s Supper was dispensed once at 
the home station, and once each at two 
places in the country. Seven adults and 
one infant have been baptized and twenty- 
seven have been recorded as catechumens. 


Evangelistic work was crippled by short 
handedness, but the return of Messrs. Loc- 
head and Clark in March infused new life 
into it. 

Daily preaching has been carried on in 
the hospital chapel and tri-weekly meetings 
in the evening in the street chapel. 


Each Sabbath afternoon from ten to twen_ 
ty of the church members and students of 
the training school went to the surround- 
ing villages to preach. 

A guest room has been lately fittted up 
for the better receiving of guests and a man 
put in charge. Three pastors spent forty- 
Seven days in work in eight outside points. 
About twenty workers helped at the Hsun 
Hsien fair. 

The Boys’ Primary School has a roll of 
thirty-one. Two of the pupils from the 
Training School have done the teaching in 
three of the subjects. The Training School 
has increased to an attendance of forty-six, 
of whom twenty-three belong to Christian 
families. Thirty-two take the Chinese 
course and fourteen take English only. The 
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fees are more than paying the running ex- 
penses just now. 

The work among the women has been 
pushed along the ordinary lines:—in the 
Hospital wards by Mrs. McClure and others, 
in the City Chapel by Miss McIntosh in 
homes about by all the ladies; and in the 
country where four ladies spent about sixty 
days. Openings both in the city and coun. 
try are increasing. A Women’s 
Class attended by from fifteen to twenty was 
held for ten days. 

The Girls’ Primary School has an enrol- 
ment of twenty-one. The quarters are very 
limited, and an epidemic of fever required 
the removal of almost half the school to 
the Hospital. On account of this disarran- 
gement school was dismissed for the term 
in the middle of May. 

The Medical work continues to be a se. 
vere strain on the doctor, though the num- 
bers have not reached the highest of last 
year, charging of fees seems to have little 
effect so far as diminishing the number of 
patients is concerned and the fees are ap- 
parently gladly paid. Number of treat- 
ments 6,579; cash received in fees, 163,476. 


Three chien of rooms for medical assis-— 


tants, and three for horse and cart sheds 
have been built, as well as servants quart- 
ers and yard wall for Mr. Lochead’s house, 
work on which has just begun. 

The health of the foreign staff has been 
generally fair. Mr.. Clark had to take a 
rest for a month and a half, but is now do- 
ing his full complement of work though his 
health is still in an unsatisfactory state. 

Among our Chinese brethern we have been 
called on to mourn the loss of one of the 
helpers, Mr. Wang Sung. Returning from 
the Hsun Hsien Fair with as he thought a 
slight indisposition he was called upon to 
spend two months of uncomplaining illness, 
and then passed joyously to meet his Savi- 
our on the sixth of May, a good witness to 
the way in which Christianity can enable 
the Chinese to meet death. 


FRomM HWAIKINGFU. 


Mr. Ross reported for Hwaiking that since 
last meeting of presbytery the ordinary work 
in the home station has been carried on as 
usual. The meetings in the city chapel have 
been attended very well both in the day 
time as well as the evenings—many students 
coming regularly—listening attentively and 
quite a number enauiring into the deeper 
meaning of the message. ; 

The Sacrament of the Lord’s supper was 
celebrated once when sixteen men and four 
women participated. 

Eighteen persons were recorded and three 
baptized throughout the whole field. 

A Station Class was held in February at 
the home station when twenty-four persons 
reeccived instruction. 
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Mr. Mowatt spent forty-six days touring 
in his field. 

Mr. Slimmon spent thirty_two days in his 
field at Hwiu Wu. 

On one visit he was accompanied by Mrs. 
Slimmon when fifteen hundred women and 
children visited the compound. 


New premises have been rented in the 


east suburb of Hsui Wu which are proving 


very comfortable and attractive. A Station 
Class was held there with twelve in at- 
tendance, 

Mr. Slimmon also spent thirty-four days 
in the Changte field. 

Mr. Ross spent thirty-two days touring 
in his field. A Station Class was held at 
Chiao Miao in February when fourteen per- 
sons attended. A School has also’ been 
started there with twenty-one pupils enrol- 
led. 

Looking over the whole field’ there ig 
much to encourage, the increasing friendli- 
ness of the common people and their eager- 
ness to listen to the Gospel and to purchase 
books, also the increasing zeal and faith- 
fulness of the native preachers. 

There are also some discouragements--- 
lapse into opium smoking of some who 
seemed to be _ delivered, backsliding of 
Others through persecution, and bitter anti- 
foreign feeling among the official class. In 
spite of all this, progress has been made 
and the outlook on the whole is brighten- 
ing. 

The Hospital has been open continually 
since last meeting of Presbytery and work 
has been interesting and encouraging. Fol- 
lowing the resolution of last Presbytery we 
have been charging fees since the beginning 
of the second moon. One result of this has 
been, as was expected, a reduction in the 
daily attendance, but the change is regard- 
ed as a good one, no patient being deprived 
of treatment. 

The attendance at the Boys’ School has 
more than doubled, there being now twen- 
ty=seven on) the vroll.) Mr Mi’ the young 
teacher sent us from the Changte School 


has done good work and the _ discipline 
maintained has been satisfactory. 
These three reports were received and 


adopted. 


Dr. McClure reported for the Committee 
on the Tientsin Agency, and it was moved 
by Mr. Slimmon and seconded by Dr. Men- 
zies that this Presbytery confirm the ar- 
rangements made by the Committe towards 
securing the services of Mr. David Evans 
as its Mission Agent in Tientsin. 

Dr. McKenzie reported briefly for the 
Church Organization Committee and it was 
agreed that the subject be taken up ata 
later sederunt of this meeting. 

Mr. Goforth and Dr. MacKenzie report- 
ed Mr. Houlding’s proposition re Tsi Chou 
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and it was moved by Mr. Griffith seconded 
by Dr. McClure and carried that this Pres- 
bytery having heard the financial proposi- 
tion of Mr. Houlding regarding the suggest- 
ed transfer of property at Tsi Chou, cannot 
See its way to entertaining it and agrees 
that the matter be dropped. 

Dr. McClure gave an interesting report of 
the Federation Conference in Cheng Chou 
in March. 


It was moved by Mr. Lochead seconded 
by Mr. Ross and carried that the helpers 
be instructed to travel to the meeting place 
of the Theological Class on foot, the usual 
touring allowance being given. 

The hour of twelve o’clock (noon) having 
arrived presbytery adjourned to meet again 
at three o’clock in the afternoon. 


Second Sederunt. 


Same day and place, 3 p.m., presbytery 
met and was’ constituted. Sederunt ut 
Supra (as above. Ed.) 


Agreed that it be left in the hands of the 
Church Organization Committee to make 
enquiry as to the best method of procedure 
in securing title deeds for native chapels. 

It was moved by Dr. McClure, seconded 
by Dr. Menzies and carried, that, in view 
of the wonderful way in which Mr. Goforth 
has been used by God in reviving the Spi- 
ritua! life of the churches in Manchuria and 
elsewhere, and the requests from different 
quarters to continue this work, this pres- 
bytery agrees to recommend to the Foreign 
Mission Committee that Mr. Goforth be 
given freedom to accept such invitations 
and that provision be made for carrying on 
the work in the field now being operated by 
Mr. Goforth, in anticipation of a favorable 
reply from the F. M. C. 

It was moved by Mr. Griffith, seconded 
by Mr. Mowatt and carried that the salary 
of Bible Women and Female Medical Assis- 
tants in the new schedule, to take effect in 
1909, be three thousand cash (about one 
dollar and eighty-seven cents per month. 

The hour of six o’clock having arrived, 
presbytery adjourned to meet again on the 
following morning at nine o’clock. 


Third Sederunt. 


At the same place, Friday, 29th May, the 
presbytery of Honan met and was constitut- 
ed. 


Sederunt, Rev. M. MacKenzie, D.D., Mo- 


derator, ue Goforth, Ai. A. Slim- 
mon, R. A. \Mitchell, J. Menzies, J. 
Griffith, H. M. Clark, G. M. Ross, A. W. 


Lochead, J. A. Mowatt, A. Thomson, G. Ea- 
die, ministers: Drs. W. McClure, P. C. Les- 
lie, S. O. McMurtry, W. J. Scott, elders. 


Moved and carried, that since Mr. Slim- 
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mons time for furlough will have arrived 
in 1909 he be permitted to take his fur- 
lough in that year. ; 

Moved and carried, that Mr. Slimmon be 
appointed to take temporary charge of Mr. 
Goforth’s field. 

Moved and carried that a committee be 
named by the moderator to consider and re- 
port on the whole question of the education 
of missionaries’ children on the field. The 
moderator named Messrs. Thomson and 
Lochead and Dr. McClure. , 

Moved and carried that, presbytery re- 
quest the already allocated ladies, Misses 
Thomson and McGill, to remove to Hwai- 
kingfu to complete the language studies and 
to take up work there among the women. 


Agreed that Mr. Mitchell, Dr. Leslie and 
Dr. Menzies be a committee to explain the 
action of Presbytery with regard to the al- 
location of the above ladies to Hwaikingfu. 

Moved and carried that, Miss McLennan 
remove to Changetefu after the hot season. 


Dr. McClure explained the difficulty in 
the way of his giving the proposed series of 
lectures in the Union Medical College, Pek- 
ing and was upon his own motion permit- 
ted to withdraw from that engagement. 

It was moved and carried that the clerk 
be instructed to write to the Senate of the 
Union Medical College, Peking, informing 
them that Dr. McClure wishes to withdraw 
from the Lectureship of Hygiene, but that 
if they wish us to be responsible for the 
lectureship we shall appoint a man at the 
next meeting of presbytery. 

The hour of quarter past twelve o’clock 
having arrived, presbytery adjourned and 
was closed with the benediction, to meet 
again at half past two. 


Fourth Sederunt. 


Same day and place at half past two p.m. 
presbytery met and was constituted. Sede- 
runt ut supra. 

It was agreed that: Dr. Scott take the 
place of Dr. Menzies on the Building and 
Educational Committees, and that Dr. Grif- 
fith be appointed to take Mr. Goforth’s. 
place on the Building Committee. 


It was agreed that Messrs. Lochead and 
Mowatt be a committee to confer regard- 
ing the holding of occasional English ser- 
vices at Chiao Tsoa. 

Moved and carried that, Yuan Wu and 
Yang Wu counties be transferred to the 
Weihwei field. 


The first annual report of the Training 
School was presented by Mr. Clark and it 
was resolved that the report of the Train- 
ing School just presented be received and 
adopted, and Mr. Clark and those associat- 
ed with him in the organization and con- 
duct of the school be heartily congratulated 
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on the success that has attended their ef- 
forts during this the first year of the school. 

It was moved and carried that, presbyte- 
ry resolve itself into a committee of the 
whole to discuss education and general ex- 


. pansion. 


At twenty minutes past six o’clock the 
committee of the whole rose and reported 
progress. 

Presbytery then adjourned to meet again 
on the following morning at nine o’clock, 
and this sederunt was closed with the bene- 
diction. 


Fifth Sederunt. 


At the same place, Saturday, May 30th, 
Presbytery met and was constituted; Sede- 
runt, Rev. Murdoch Mackenzie, D.D., mo- 
derator; J. Goforth, J. A. Slimmon, R. A. 
Mitchell, J. Menzies, J. Griffith, H. M. Clark, 
G. M. Ross, A. W. Lochead, J. A. Mowatt, 
A. Thomson, G. Eadie, ministers;—Drs. W. 
McClure, P. C. Leslie, S. O. McMurtry, W. 
J. Scott, elders. 


On motion the Presbytery resolved itself 
into a committee of the whole for the fur- 
ther discussion of Education and General 
Expansion. 

At twelve o’clock noon, the Committee of 
the whole rose and reported progress, and 
adjourned to meet again in the same place 
at 2.30 p.m. 


Sixth Sederunt. 


Same day and place, 2.30 p.m., the pres- 
bytery met and was constituted. Sederunt 
ut supra. 


It was moved and seconded that, we re- 
solve ourselves into a Committee of the 
whole to consider the question of Educa- 
tion. The motion was lost. 


It was moved and carried that, since the 
Chinese Government has denied the right of 
missionaries to purchase building lots at 
Chi Kung Shan as individuals, the Pres- 
bytery permits members of the mission to 
acquire these lots through the Mission Trea- 
surer in the name of the Mission, indivi- 
duals buying lots undertaking all financial 
responsibility. 

It was agreed that the members of the 
Hwaiking Station should’ report to the pre- 
fect in writing the attitude of the district 
official to Mr. Mowatt, and that in the event 
of his taking no action the Emergency Com- 
mittee report the case to the British Con- 
sul-General at Tientsin. 


It was agreed that a committee consisting 
of Messrs. Thomson and Lochead, Miss 
Isabel McIntosh and Mrs. Mitchell be ap- 
pointed to revise the missionary outfit list 
and report to next presbytery. 


It was moved and carried that, Miss 
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Pyke’s request to be allowed leave of ab- 
sence at the end of the Chinese 34th year 
(February 1909) in order to visit other 
schools, be granted, and that she be allow- 
ed to go on regular furlough immediately 
after, to return to resume her duties as 
principal of the Changte Girls’ School at 
the opening in the first month of the 36th 
year (March 1910). 


The hour of five forty-five o’clock having 
arrived presbytery adjourned to meet again 
on Monday morning at nine o’clock, and 
ra sederunt was closed with the benedic- 
ion, 


—_—_____. 


Seventh Sederunt. 


At the same place, on Monday, 1st June, 
9 a.m., the presbytery met and was consti- 
tuted. 

Sederunt, Rev. Murdoch MacKenzie, D.D., 
Jee Golorth, 9. A. asjimmon, Ruy Al. Mit: 
chell, J. Menzies, 'J. Griffith, H. M. 
Clark, G. M. Ross, A. W. Lochead, J. A. 
Mowatt, A. Thomson, G. Eadie, ministers; 
Drs. W. McClure, P. C. Leslie, S. O. Me- 
Murtry, W. J. Scott, elders. 


It was resolved that, the enquiry of the 
Anglican Church in Canada as to the open- 
ing of a mission in Honan be referred to 
the executive of the Federation Council, the 
Moderator informing the Council of our ap- 
preciation of the mission contemplated. 


Resolved that a Church Building with a 
seating capacity of six hundred be erected 
in connection with the mission premises at 
Weihwiefu and that steps be taken to ac- 
complish this as soon as possible. 

Resolved that the Presbytery request the 
Foreign Mission Committee to send us as 
soon as possible a man to take up the 
duties of mission treasurer. 


Agreed that Dr. McClure, Mr. Lochhead 
and Mr. Thomson be a Committe to sug- 
gest to the Foreign Mission Committee the 
work which might be done by the treasurer 
asked for. 


On motion, presbytery resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole to discuss the 
question of future expansion in Honan. 

The hour of noon having arrived, the 
committee of the whole rose and reported 
progress and presbytery adjourned to meet 
again in the same place at 2 p.m., and this 
sederunt was closed with the benediction. 


Eighth Sederunt. 


Same day and place, 2 p.m., the presby- 
tery met and was constituted. Sederunt ut 
supra. 

Agreed that presbytery resolve itself into 
a Committee of the whole for the further 
discussion of the question of future expan- 
sion in Honan. 
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The hour of six o’clock having arrived the 
committee of the whole rose and reported 
progress and presbytery adjourned to meet 
again at 8 p.m. 


Ninth Sederunt. 


Same day and place, 8 p.m., presbytery 
met and was constituted. 


Resolved that a limited number of the 
Union Hymnals be purchased for public use. 


The Committee on the course of study for 
Chinese Helpers reported recommending the 
following curriculum for the fourth, fifth, 
and sixth years of the course. Fourth 
Year:—1 Church Government and _  Disci- 
pline. 2 New Testament Countries and Peo- 
ples. 3 Life of Christ (Stalker). 4 Old 
Testament Characters. 5, 1 Samuel. 6 Gal- 
atians. 7 Sheffield’s Theology. 8 Church 
History (Corbett). 9 Music. Written Dis- 
course:—The Apostie Paul. 


Fifth Year:—1l Old Testament Types 
(Mrs. Sheffield Volume 1). 2 Miracles— 
their scope and relation to Christ’s Work. 
Se" Life of Paul 4) isaiah?), bethe Pastoral 
Epistles. 6 Sheffield’s Theology. 7 Chure 
History (Corbett). 8 Music. Written Dis- 
course: —Humility. 


Sixth Year:—1 Old Testament Types, 
(Volume 11). 2 Memorization of Selected 
Psalms. 3 Exegesis of Ephesians. 4 Peter. 
5 History of Missions. 6 Sheffield’s Theolo- 
gy. 7 Church History (Corbett). 8 Music. 
Written Discourse:—Proportionate Giving. 
Resolved that this report be received and 
adopted. 


The Educational Committee reported 
making the following recommendations:— 

1. That boarding fees in boys’ boarding 
school for 1909 be 11,000 cash. 

2. That boarding fees in girls’ boarding 
schools for 1909 be 8,000 cash. 


3. That students in the High and Normal 
School be charged at the rate of 1,500 cash, 
94 cents, for each full month, with read- 
justment at the end of the year to fully 
cover expense of food. 

4. That the school year for all the 
schools of presbytery begin after the Chin- 
ese New Year holidays. 

5. That the boys’ school close for the 
Summer holidays on the Chinese festival 
of “Hsiao Shu” (slight heat) and open 
again on that of “Li Chiu” (beginning of 
Autumn.) 

6. That those in charge of the boarding 
schools at the different stations of the mis- 
sion be a committee to arrange for and car- 
ry out uniform examinations, Mr. Mitchell 
to act as convener. 

7. That an estimate from Weihwei sta- 
tion for school buildings, namely two hun- 
dred and fifty dollars for four chien boys’ 
school dormitory and six hundred for girls’ 
school rooms, be approved. 
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8. That the English name for the school 
hitherto known as the Training School be 
the Weihwei High and Normal School. 


9. That the High and Normal School at 
Weihweifu be under the supervision of the 
Local School Board as in the case of the 
other schools. 


Resolved that this report be received and 
adopted. 

Resolved that Weihweifu be the centre for 
higher educational work for men, in this 
mission, and that provision be made at once 
for new premises for High and Normal 
school at that station. 


Resolved that we consider that early pro- 
vision should be made for the establishment 
of preparatory and theological courses for 
the training of an efficient Chinese ministry 
and that a committee of the presbytery be 
appointed to communicate with the presby- 
teries in Shantung and Chihli, to ascertain 
their views on the question of the develop- 
ment of such education in the region cov- 
ered by the work of the American and Can- 
adian Presbyterian Churches in North 
China as well as with the other missions 
in Honan. The moderator and Mr. Mitchell 
were appointed to act as a Committee to 
make the above enquiries. 


Resolved that the Weihweifu hospital be 
closed for a few weeks, that Dr. Mc- 
Clure may be given a much needed vaca- 
tion. 


Agreed that the Hwalkingfu hospital be 
closed until the annual meeting of presby- 
tery, in order to permit Dr. Scott to con- 
tinue his study of the language. 


The hour of eleven o’clock having arrived, 
presbytery adjourned to meet again the fol- 
lowing morning at 9.30 o’clock. 


. Tenth Sederunt. 


At the same place, Tuesday, 2nd June, 
9.30 a.m., presbytery met and was consti- 
tuted. Sederunt, Dr. Murdoch Mackenzie, 
moderator; J. Goforth, J. A. Slimmon, R. A. 
Mitchell, J. Menzies, J. Griffith, H. M. Clark, 
G. M. Ross, A. W. Lochead, J. A. Mowatt, 
A. Thomson, G. Eadie, ministers; W. Mc- 
Clure, P. C. Leslie, S. O. McMurtry, W. J. 
Scott, elders. 

Resolved that the pupils at Changte, tak- 
ing high school work, be transferred to the 
Weihwei High and Normal School at the 
beginning of the new year. 

Agreed to allow an estimate of one thou- 
sand dollars for increased building accom- 
modation in connection with the Norman 
McPhee Boarding School for boys at 
Changtefu. 


Resolved that the Girls’ School at Changte 


be of primary and high school grade. 


Agreed that the whole question of medical 


- expansion be referred to the physicians. 
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Resolved that Taokou be the first new 
station for the residence of foreigners; that 
Wu An be the next station opened for the 
residence of foreigners; that Messrs. Clark 
and Thomson be appointed to open the 
Taokou station at an early date; that Mr. 
Clark, Dr. McClure, Messrs. Thomson, Slim- 
mon and Mitchell be a committee to look 
at property at Taokou and report to pres- 
bytery by circular letter. 

Resolved that in view of Mr. Clark’s re- 
quest to be allowed to take up evangelistic 
work in Taokou, Mr. Mitchell be appointed 
principal of the High and Normal School at 
Weihweifu. 

Resolved that in view of the rapidly in- 
creasing educational work of our mission 
and the obvious difficulty of securing from 
our theological colleges an adequate supply 
of workers for both evangelistic and educa- 
tional work, we ask the Foreign Mission 
Committee to call to educational work in 
Honan educationalists who are not neces- 
sarily theological graduates. 

‘Resolved that in view of the increasing 
number of patients coming to our hospitals 
and in order that there be a minimum of 
two medical men for each of the three ex- 
isting stations and to provide for furlough, 
presbytery request the Foreign Mission 
Committee to send out two more medical 
men. 

Resolved that presbytery call for two lady 
physicians for work in Honan. 


Resolved that while we have sent home an . 


appeal for two additional lady workers, the 
development and opportunities of the work 
are so great we feel impelled to ask that 
two more lady evangelists be sent us at the 
earliest moment—that is, four in all. 
Resolved that the appeal of May 1907 for 
three evangelists be reiterated and empha- 
sized. 
_ The hour of twelve o’clock having arrived, 
presbytery adjourned to meet again in the 
same place at 2.30. p.m. 


Eleventh Sederunt. 


Weihweifu, June 2, 1908. 


Same day and place, at 2.30 p.m., presby- 
tery met and was constituted. 

It was agreed that in view of the press- 
ing necessity for the more efficient education 
of the Christian youth of our field, demand- 
ing the services of several men, it be re- 
solved that the presbytery of Honan ask 
the Foreign Mission Committee for three 
layman for educational work with special 
qualifications for teaching pedagogics, ma- 
thematics and natural science. 

Resolved that a committee be appointeed 
to bring the needs of our field and the plans 
for future expansion before the home church 
be means of a letter transmitted to the 
church through the F. M. C. 
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It was agreed that Messrs. Mackenzie, 
Lochead and Thomson act as the above com- 
mittee. 


It was agreed that in view of Special evan- 
gelistic services to be held at all three sta- 
tions of our field during the coming Au- 
tumn, the conference already arranged for 
that time be cancelled. 


It was agreed the Presbytery resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole to con- 
Sider the question of the education of the 


‘" missionaries’ children. 


_ The hour of a quarter to six having ar- 
rived the committee of the whole rose and 


reported progress, and presbytery adjourned 


to meet again in the same place at 8 p.m. 


Twelfth Sederunt. 


Same day and place, 8 p.m., presbytery 
met and was constituted. 

Resolved that a committee be appointed 
to work out a definite scheme for the es- 
tablishment of a school for the education of 
missionaries’ children on the field and re- 
port to presbytery. Mr. Clark, Mr. Thom- 
son and Dr. McClure were appointed to act 
as the above committee. 


It was agreed that the recommendation 
of Weihwei station re the purchase of fifty 
mu of land and the erection of buildings for 
the High and Normal School be approved 
and an estimate made for it. 


At nine o’clock, presbytery adjourned to 
meet again on the following morning at 
nine o'clock. 


Thirteenth Sederunt. 


At the same place, Wednesday, 3rd June, 
9 a.m., presbytery met and was constituted. 


It was moved by Dr. Leslie, se- 
conded by Dr. Menzies and carried that, in 
view of the fact that Mr. Goforth’s furlough 
is already due and the problem of the 
children’s education has long been a press- 
ing one with them, Presbytery would heart- 
ily approve of Mrs. Goforth’s returning to ~ 
Canada with their children this year. 

It was agreed that, in view of the propo- 
sal to open Taokou as a new Station for the 
residence of foreigners, and in view of the 
congestion at Weihwei and the likelihood 
of reinforcements coming to our mission 
this year, we reconsider our former reso- 
lution in regard to the Peking syndicate 
house at Toakou and now accept their offer 
for this year. 

On motion, presbytery resolved itself into 
a committee of the whole to consider the 
question of church organization. The hour 
of twelve o’clock having arrived the com- 
mittee of the whole arose and reported pro- 
gress, and presbytery adjourned to meet 
again at the same place at two o’clock in 
the afternoon. 
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Fourteenth Sederunt. 


Weihweifu, June 3, 1908. 

Same day and place, 2 p.m., presbytery 
met and was constituted. 

It was agreed that, the recommendations 
of the church organization committee be re- 
corded in the minutes, and that numbers 1 
and 4 be adopted by Presbytery, but that 
the rest of the report be deferred to the an- 
nual meeting of presbytery for decision. 


The recommendations submitted by the 
church organization committee are as fol- 
lows:— 

1. That a Presbytery of the Chinese 
Church in Honan be formed having no con- 
nection with the Presbyterian Church in 
Canada. 


2. That inasmuch as the Church has no 
ministers at this stage, all the elders in 
North Honan should be members of this 
presbytery; but, as a _ regular pastorate 
should be established, ordinary Presbyterian 
procedure should be conformed to. 


3. That for the present all the ordained 
missionaries from the home church should 
be associated with the Chinese representa- 
tives in presbytery with a view to prepar- 
ing them for the time when they will be 
able to discharge all the duties devolving 
upon them as members of the Church of 
Christ in Honan. 


4. That this Chinese presbytery be incor- 
porated in the Synod of North China. 


Agreed that, presbytery resolve itself into 
a Committee of the whole to consider esti- 
mates for 1909. 

The hour five forty-five o’clock in the af- 
ternoon having arrived the committee of 
the whole rose and reported progress and 
presbytery adjourned to meet again at the 
same place at eight o’clock in the evening. 


Fifteenth Sederunt. 


Same day and place, 8 p.m., the presby- 
tery met and was constituted. 

It was agreed that presbytery resolve it- 
self into a committee of the whole to re- 
sume consideration of the estimates. 


At ten minutes after ten o’clock the com- 
mittee of the whole rose and reported pro- 
gress. The consideration of the estimates 
having been concluded, total estimates 
amounting to forty-nine thousand six hun- 
Gred and four dollars ($49,604), (F.M.C. $43,- 
943; W. F. M. S. for unmarried ladies’ work 
$5,069.00, for married ladies’ work $592.00) 
were compiled. Of this nine hundred and 
sixty dollars ($960.00) is especially provid- 
ed for men’s work, forty-seven dollars 
($47.00) for women’s work, and one thou- 
sand ($1,000.00) for church ‘building at 
Wethweifu. 

On motion 


it was agreed that, these 
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amounts be adopted as the estimates of our 
mission for the year one thousand nine hun- 
dred and nine and that they be forwarded 
in detail to the Foreign Mission Committee. 


At fifteen minutes after ten o’clock Pres- 
bytery adjourned to meet again at eight 
o’clock on the following morning to confirm 
the minutes of this meeting for transmis- 
sion to the Foreign Mission Committee. 


Special Meeting. 


At Weihweifu and within the Boys’ Board- 
ing School there on Thursday 4th June, 1908, 
at the hour of eight in the morning, pres- 
bytery met to confirm the minutes of the 
meeting just closed, for transmission to the 
foreign Mission Committee. Sederunt:— 
M. MacKenzie, D.D., moderator; J. A. Slim- 
mon, R. A. Mitchell, J. A. Mowatt, A. Thom- 
son, G. Eadie, ministers; W. McClure, P. C. 
Leslie, A. O. McMurtry, W. J. Scott, elders. 


Presbytery was duly constituted with the 
singing of part of Psalm Selection 52, the 
reading of the 2nd Psalm and prayer by Mr. 
Mitchell at the request of the Moderator. 


The minutes of the sederunts of the meet- 
ing just closed, namely, those on the morn- 
ing and afternoon of Thursday, May 28th, 
on the morning and afternoon of Friday, 
May 29th, on the morning and afternoon of 
Saturday, May 30th, on the morning, after- 
noon and evening of Monday, June Ist, on 
the morning, afternoon and evening of 
Tuesday, June 2nd, on the morning, after- 
noon and evening of Wednesday, June 3rd, 
one thousand nine hudred and eight were 
read and severally confirmed. 

At nine o’clock in the morning, presby- 
tery adjourned, sine die, to meet again at 
the call of the moderator. 

After singing a portion of Psalm Selection 
98, the Moderator closed the meeting with 
prayer and the benediction. 


NOT TRUE OF CANADA. 


“The number of preachers who are to-day 
keeping their congregations on starvation 
diet by going to the newspapers to find 
their themes and their sermons has multi- 
plied greatly, and no layman is to be blamed 
for crying out against the imposition. 

We know of a Norwegian lady of intelli- 
gence who had failed to find her own church 
in this city and joined another whose pastor 
is recognized as one of the most popular 
preachers in this section. She, too, com- 
plained bitterly that the sermons had the 
flavor of the newspapers more than that of 
the Bible. If your pastor gives you that 
kind of diet, you have not only a right but 
a duty to complain.” 
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A VALUABLE TESTIMONY. 
By AN EMINENT SCIENTIFIC MAN. 


“Appleton’s Magazine’ for June contains 
a most significant contribution to our pre- 
sent-day Christian literature. It comes 
from the pen of Dr. Howard A. Kelly, the 
distinguished surgeon of Baltimore, for 
many years connected with Johns Hopkins 
University, and a man of the highest scien- 
tific attainments. Dr. Kelly says in part: 

“T have, within the past twenty years of 
my life, come out of uncertainty and doubt 
into a faith which is an absolute dominat- 
ing conviction of the truth and about which 
I have not a shadow of doubt. I have been 
intimately associated with eminent scienti- 
fic workers; have heard them discuss the 
profoundest questions; have myself engag- 
ed in scientific work and so know the value 
or such opinions. 


“TI was once profundly disturbed in the 
traditional faith in which I had been 
brought up—that of a Protestant Episcopa- 
lian—by inroads which were made upon the 
book of Genesis by the higher critics. I 
could not then gainsay them, not knowing 
Hebrew nor archaeology well, and to me, as 
to many, to pull out one great prop was to 
make the whole foundation uncertain, 


“So I floundered on for some years try- 
ing, assome of my higher critical friends are 
trying to-day, to continue to use the Bible 
as the Word of God and at the same time 
holding it of composite authorship, a cur- 
ious and disastrous piece of mental gym- 
nastics—a bridge over the chasm separat- 
ing an older Bible-loving generation from a 
newer Bible-emancipated race. I saw in 
the Book a great light and glow of heat 
yet shivered out in the cold. 

“One day it occurred to me to see what 
the Book had to say about itself. As a 
short, but perhaps not the best method, I 
took a concordance and looked out “Word,” 
when I found that the Bible claimed from 
one end to the other to be the authoritative 
Word of God to man. I then tried the na- 
tural plan of taking it as my text-book of 
religion, as I would use a text-book in any 
science, testing it by submitting to its con- 
ditions. I found that Christ Himself invites 
men (John vii. 17) to do this. 

“I now believe the Bible to be the inspir- 
ed Word of God, inspired in a sense utterly 
different from that of any merely human 
book. 

“T believe Jesus Christ to be the Son of 


God, without human father, conceived by 
the Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary. 
That all men without exception are by na- 
ture sinners, alienated from God, and when 
thus utterly lost in sin the Son of God Him- 
self came down to earth, and by shedding 
His blood upon the cross paid the infinite 
penalty of the guilt of the whole world. 


“I believe he who thus receives Jesus 
Christ as his Saviour is born again spirit- 
ually as definitely as in his first birth, and, 
so born spiritually, has new privileges, ap- 
petites, and affections; that he is one body 
with Christ the Head and will live with Him 
forever. I believe no-man can save him- 
self by good works, or what is commonly 
known as a “moral life,’ such works being 
but the necessary fruits and evidence of the 
faith within. 


“TI believe the Bible to be God’s Word, be- 
cause as I uSe it day by day as spiritual 
food, I discover in my own life as well as 
in the lives of those who likewise use it a 
transformation correcting evil tendencies, 
purifying affections, giving pure desires, and 
teaching that concerning the righteousness 
of God which those who do not so use it can 
know nothing of. It is as really food for 
the spirit as bread is for the body, 


“Perhaps one of my strongest reasons for 
believing the Bible is that it reveals to me, 
as no other book in the world could do, 
that which appeals to me as a physician, a 
diagnosis of my _ spiritual condition. It 
shows me clearly what I am by nature—one 
lost in sin and alienated from the life that 
is in God. I find in it a consistent and 
wonderful revelation, from Genesis to Re- 
velation, of the character of God, far re- 
moved from any of my natural imaginings. 

“It also reveals a tenderness and near- 
ness of God in Christ which satisfies the 
heart’s longings, and shows me that the in- 
finite God, Creator of the world, took our 
very nature upon him that he might in in- 
finite love be one with his people to redeem 
them. I believe in it because it reveals a 
religion adapted to all classes and races, 
and it is intellectual suicide, knowing it, not 
to believe it. 


Every man can be in love with his work 
if he will always think of how well he can 
do that work and not how easily he can do 
it—Senator Beveridge. ; 


Within the last thirty years the State 
revenue from intoxicating drink in India 
has increased from £1,755,000 to £6,510,000. 
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THE SABBATH WAS MADE FOR 
MAN. 


By Rev. G. B. PAXHALLocn, DoD: 


There are a good many people well dis- 
posed toward religion who fail to observe 
the Lord’s day as a day ef rest and worship 
and home enjoyment, but instead, in Sun- 
day excursions into the country, automo- 
bile racing, bicycle riding, and other labor- 
ious ways, claiming that on account of the 
work of the week, they need this change. 


But. they are mistaken as to the kind of 
Test and change they need. Let anyone go 
down to the returning excursions trains on 
a Sabbath night in the summer, and see the 
weary, draggled groups with heavy, unhap- 
py physiognomy as they come from cars 
and station—almost without exception they 
look as if they had ‘missed spending the 
day quite to their minds, and were return- 
ing sad and disappointed te the weary 
round of toil. 

The fact is that the excursionists misun- 
derstood their own nature and the true way 
for a man or woman to rest. A mere ani- 
mal that has to pass six days of the week 
in hard labor, benefits greatly by a seventh 
day of mere animal rest and enjoyment. 
The repose proves of signal use to it be- 
cause it is repose according to its nature. 


But man is not a mere animal. Whai is 
best for the beast may not be best for him, 
but may have the tendency to degrade him 
into a poor unintellectual, unfeeling, unspi- 
ritual slave. “The Sabbath was made for 
man” by Him who best knows man, his na- 
ture, and his needs, in body, mind and soul, 
and it will pay us to observe the Sabbath 
in the way he tells us—a way that recog- 
nizes all the needs of a God-derived nature. 

The question of keeping the Christian 
Sabbath is largely a heart question. It is 
not a question so much of obeying a com- 
mand of law as it is of obeying the law of 
love. “Love is the fulfilling of the law.” 
It is a weary bondage obeying the cQm- 
mand not to steal, not to be angry, not ta 
commit adultery, not to lie, not to covet, 
simply because we must; it is highest li- 
berty obeying these commands because we 
will—because we love God and really wish 
to do the things that will please Him. 

Our hearts need the still hours of the 
Lord’s day for spiritual communion. That 
does not mean that we can sit all day with 
our Bible on our knees or wrapped in pray- 
er or meditation. We may not spend more 
than one hour thus in the whole day, for 
it is contrary to nature to sustain such a 
state of mind or heart continuously. 

We believe, though, that it would be well 
if every Christian would arrange to spend 
at least one such “still hour’ during the 
day, alone, or with some one very near and 
dear, in communion with God and his own 
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soul, besides keeping the whole day in a 
way that would bring rest and spiritual up- 
nite 

Our lives are so hurried, the rush of so- 
ciety and business is so great that we all 
need to pay more attention both on week- 
aqays and on Sabbaths to “practising the 
presence of God,” and of finding seasons 
when we are still enough to give our souls 
a chance—opportunity to hear God speak, 
and for us to speak to Him. 


But much of each Lord’s day may be em- 
ployed in other ways than purely spiritual 
exercises. There is the family, the church, 
good books, good deeds, many most glad and 
beautiful ways, body resting, mind resting 
and mind stimulating ways, heart gratify- 
ing and heart cultivating ways, spirit ad- 
vancing and soul saving ways, in which 
every Lord’s day can be made of the great- 
est delight and benefit to ourselves and 
others, and yet we at the same time really 
rest and refresh ourselves according to the 
nature of a man—of a being made in the 
image of God. 

The Lord’s day is also a home day. It is 
a true “Children’s Day,” ‘‘Parents’ Day,” 
acquaintance day, rest day. God’s first two 
gifts to unfallen man were the family and 
the Sabbath; and it is in the re-valuing of 
these that men find most nearly “paradise 
regained.” 

It is one chief gift and luxury which 
marks the Lord’s day as the “‘pearl of days” 
in many a household throughout our land 
that on that day the father can be home 
with his children. An engineer in Wash- 
ington said in an address: ‘For seven 
years I have not had one Sabbath at home 
with my family.”’ The Vanderbilt engin- 
eers, in their famous plea for their rest day, 
said their sons were often demoralized be-« 
cause of the influence upon the home life of 
the father’s Sunday work, 

Every true husband and father, whatever 
his religious convictions, or lack of them, 
ought to be a strong defender of the Sab- 
bath and of its observance, and a stronger 
opposer of any who would break down the 
barriers which separate the day from ail 
the others. 

The Lord’s day in the home should be 
a bright and happy day, not one sad and 
gloomy. It should be the day of the best 
clothes, the best books, the best words, the 
best thoughts, the children’s day with the 
earthly father as well as with the heavenly 
Father, the day of new books and especially 
glad talks around the Book, the day of 
peaceful worship in church and Sabbath- 
school, a day of full-hearted joy to every 
one in the home, to be hailed with gladness 
in every household. 

In order to promote the keeping of the 
Lord’s day rightly in heart and home, it 
may be necessary for us to stand with the 
minority—even the minority of Christians 
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—but let us not fail 
count. 


Let us eschew the Sunday newspaper, 
Sunday excursions, Sunday entertainments, 
Sunday promiscuous visiting, Sunday auto- 
mobile runs, Sunday bicycle trips, and gen- 
eral Sunday traveling and business, each, 
first, on his own account, because while en- 
gaged in these things he cannot be “in the 
Spirit on the Lord’s day;” secondly, be- 
cause the tendency of all these things is 
to rob others of the day by encouraging or 
forcing them to work; and thirdly, because 
such things all stand mightily in the way 
of the advancement of the cause of Christ 
in the world. 

The best test we can each apply to our- 
selves in regard to our manner of observ- 
ing the Lord’s day is that of whether or 
not the things we do promote the true and 
of our being “in the Spirit on the Lord’s 
_day.’—“‘Philadelphia Presbyterian.” 


of duty on that ac- 


A WHOLESOME TONGUE. 


The wholesomeness of a tongue cannot be 
judged by its activity. Sometimes s.ience 
is better than speech, and there are tongues 
whose activity is simply a calamity. But 
the tongue was meant to foster and minister 
to human well-being, and if does not do so 
it is failing to fulfil its manifest mission. 

Sometimes this failure is due to ignorance. 
It is well to consider the result of our 
speech. It is not well to speak all we 
know. It is possible to use knowledge fool- 
ishly, and honesty and sincerity are poor 
atonement for the folly of uttering what 
should never have been spoken. The con- 
fidences of others should be sacred; the se- 
crets we may accidentally stumble upon are 
usually better kept than revealed. The first 
thing in a wholesome tongue is that it 
knows what not to say. 


But this is only half its mission. We 
should know how to help others. This can 
only be learned by careful study of men. 
The message that will stimulate one may 
plunge another into unrelieved gloom, and 
the word that comforts one man may fall 
helpless and lifeless upon the ears of an- 
other. “The tongue of the wise useth 
knowledge aright,” but not every man is 
wise. 

The Christian worker who desires to be 
helpful to men needs two things: true sym- 
pathy and the divine Spirit. He must be 
able to enter into the feelings of others; in 
proportion as he does this will he develop 
that wonderful thing which we call _ tact, 
which is really but sympathy in motion. 
And this sympathy, for its perfect develop- 
ment, needs the abiding presence of the Spi- 
rit of God. The divine Spirit becomes a 
bond of union with men. When our hearts 
are loving our tongues become tender; and 
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when we are led by the Spirit our words 
become wise and the wholesome tongue be- 
comes a tree of life to those about us.—Ex. 


KEEPING YOUNG. 


It is a common saying that a man is as 
old as he feels. To keep young is a fine art 
which needs to be cultivated in this present 
age of hurry. 

A writer gives the following prescription 
for keeping young:— 

Keep in the sunlight; nothing beautiful 
or sweet grows in the darkness. 


Avoid fear in all its varied forms of ex- 

pression. It is the greatest enemy of the 
human race, 
Avoid excesses Of all kinds; they are in- 
jurious. The long time must be a temperate, 
regular life. Don’t live to eat, but eat to 
live. Many of our ills are due to over-eating, 
to eating the wrong things, and to irregu- 
lar eating. 

Never look on the dark side; take sunny 
views of everything; a sunny thought dri- 
ves away the shadows. 

Be a child; live simply and naturally, and 
keep clear of entangling alliances and com- 
plications of all kinds. 


Cultivate the spirit of contentment: all 
discontent and dissatisfaction bring age fur- 
rows prematurely to the face. 

Form the habit of throwing off before 
going to bed at night all the cares and an- 
xieties of the day—everything which can 
possibly cause mental wear and tear, or 
deprive you of rest.—‘‘Michigan Presbyter- 
ian.” 


WHEN THE CLOUDS COME. 


There is no journey of life but has its 
clouded days; and there are some days in 
whick our eyes are so blinded with tears 
that we find it hard to see our way or even 
read God’s promises. Those days that have 
a bright sunrise followed by sudden thund- 
erclaps and bursts of unlooxed-for sorrows, 
are the ones that test certain of our graces 
the most severely. 


Yet the law of spiritual eyesight very 
closely resembles the law of physical op- 
tics. When we come suddenly out of the 
daylight into a room even moderately dark- 
ened, we can discern nothing, but the pupil 
of our eye gradually enlarges until unseen 
objects become visible. Even so the pupil 
of the eye of faith has the blessed faculty 
of enlarging in the dark hours of bereave- 
ment, so that we discover that our loving 
Father’s hand is holding the cup of trial, 
and by and by the gloom becomes luminous 
with glory.—Theodore L. Cuyler. 
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MAKING ONE’S MIND. 


bl. a remarkable book, “Brain and Per- 
sonality,’ written by Dr. ‘"homson, a brain 
specialist, the fact is insisted on that a 
man (or boy or girl) makes his mind, as 
well as “makes up his mind”. 

Dr. Thomson shows; by one series of 
facts after another, that there are four 
things to reckon with in making mind. 
Qne is the series of messages the nerves 
bring from without—the nerves of the eye, 
of the ear, of touch, of taste, of smell. 
These report to different brain centers. 
The second is the reception of these by the 
brain-center cells. The third is the send- 
ing forth of responses and impulses 
through the nerves that act upon the body. 


But the fourth is behind them all, and 
greater than all—the will of the person 
who owns and uses the brain. If that will 
is determined to learn and act, it can do 
So against tremendous difficulties. A will 
prisoned in a deaf, dumb, and blind body, 
such as Helen Keller’s, where almost no 
messages come in, can yet build up a valu- 
able brain. A will owning a well-equipped 
body, but careless, weak, and vicious, ends 
with a degenerate and useless brain. 

“We can make our own brains, so far as 
special mental functions and aptitudes are 
concerned,” declares this high authority, “if 
only we have wills strong enough to take 
the trouble. By practice, practice, practice, 
as in Miss Keller’s case, the will stimulus 
will not only organize brain centers to per- 
form new functions, but will project new 
connecting, or as they are technically called, 
association fibers, which will make nerve 
centers work together as they could not 
without being thus associated. 

“Hach such self-created brain center re- 
quires great labor to make it, because no- 
thing but the prolonged exertion of the 
personal will can fashion anything of the 
kind. A person, therefore, acquires new 
brain capacities by acquiring new anatomi- 
eal bases for them in the form both of 
brain cells, which he has trained, and of 
actively working brain fibers, which he has 
himself virtually created.” 

This is, in a way, hard reading. But its 
facts concern everyone who has eyes and 
brains and will. : 

Dr. Thomson makes a point for young 
people. Just as the language centers in the 
brain can be best built up in childhood— 
for a six-year-old child can quickly learn 
any language, even Hebrew or Greek—so 
all brain-making is quickest and ‘best done 
in days of youth. 

A boy who uses his will early on his 
brain—who says to his brain centers every 
day, ‘““You shall study this lesson thorough- 
ly,” or, “You shall not admit this evil 
thought,’”’ or “You shall form this good 
habit,’ builds up a first-class brain from the 
beginning, and has a tremendous advant- 
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age over the boy who does not begin until 
ten years later. 

Ten years old is far better than twenty 
for good _ resolutions. Twenty is better 
than thirty. When forty is reached, the 
brain is practically made, finished, and 
Over with. A man over forty cannot, in 
most cases, learn a new language fully. He 
cannot form a thabit of memory, or atten- 
tion, or concentration, or high thought. 

He is seldom converted from. evil life 
after that age. He cannot generally mas- 
ter a new science or profession. His prain 
is made, and cannot be made over. Only 
where a man has built up in youth a first- 
rate brain, such as Gladstones or Hurm- 
boldt’s, is he able in old age to learn and 
conquer in new fields, because he has the 
habit of learning, and his will is in com- 
plete control. 

Boys and girls, then, have the finest op- 
portunities in mind-making. 

Another great doctor, the surgeon of the 
King of England, Sir Frederick Treves, has 
said to boys on just this point:— 

“Boys, don’t bother about genius and 
don’t worry about being clever. Trust ra- 
ther to hard work, perseverance, and de- 
termination. You hold your future in your 
own hands. Never waver in this belief... 
Be honest, be loyal, be kind. Remember 
that hardest thing to acquire is the faculty 
of being unselfish. Keep body and mind 
clean.” 

“But are unselfishness and purity part of 
the mind?’ some reader may say. “Is not 
the mind just the intellect?” Think again— 
is not the brain the instrument of the soul 
and of all man’s thought and action? A 
boy can say to his mind, “You shall have 


only clean and brave thoughts.” A _ girl 
can say to her mind, “You shall think 
about others and not about self.” The will 


of a boy or girl can set to find God’s will 
and do it. Then a strong, pure, high mind 
is made, able to meet all the battles of life, 
een out more than conqueror.—for- 
ward. 


PRAY FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 


It was the custom of a celebrated min- 
ister, when a child was born into his home, 
to set apart a day to pray for that child. 
Seven sons and one daughter were dis- 
tinguished from their youth for their piety 
and devotion to God’s' service. Ambrose 
said to the mother of Augustine: “I have 
never known the son to perish for whose 
soul so many prayers and tears have in- 
terceded.’’ 

Throughout the country, many children 
schools, where they will meet many try- 
ing temptations. Parents should remember 
these absent children in special prayer. 
They will need all the help such prayers 
always bring.—Exchange. 
have left the parental roof for colleges and 
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THE INVITATION DID IT. 


A minister of a church near Boston was 
passing up Sudbury St. Thanksgiving 
morning, on his way to Tremont Temple 


to hear Dr. Henson preach. He noticed a: 


young “blue-jacket’” on a street corner, in 
the vicinity of the low theatres, looking 
lonely, and as if undecided where to go. 

The thought came to the minister, ‘““Why 

not invite that ‘Jackie’ to come along?” 
With some hesitation he turned back, greet- 
ed the young man pleasantly, and told him 
of the service. They went along together 
up Tremont Street, and into the Temple. 
The young sailor enjoyed the service, and 
said he was very glad he had come. He 
had not known where to go that morning, 
not caring to consort with the roughs and 
toughs around him. 
It turned out that he was a member of 
a church in Ohio. He was a clean, intelli- 
gent, manly fellow, just the kind of a boy 
of whom some mother should be proud. A 
chance word at the corner turned him into 
the house of God, and helped to cheer him 
up before he goes on the long and per- 
haps dreary Pacific cruise. 

It can scarcely be doubted that there are 
many young men on the streets of our 
cities and towns who might be induced to 
attend church by a kind personal invita- 
tion. It is worth trying, anyway.—Ex. 


WOMANHOOD. 


There is something sacred in Wwoman- 
hood. Whether we term it the “poetry of 
life’ or the “music of struggle’ or the 
“calm of faith,” the spirit of a true woman 
seems the holiest thing on this storm- 
tossed. earth. Loyal, patient, trustful, 
beautiful, gentle, brave, constant, a woman 
has, under God, the destinies of men and 
of nations in her power. 


She can make or mar manhood at her 
pleasure. She can bring cloud or sun- 
shine at will. She can point to heaven 
with a finger tipped with divine gold and 
with a look of holy rapture before which 
doubt and despair cannot stand. She can 
make home paradise or purgatory at~her 
desire. She can draw from brain and 
heart the highest and richest treasures, or 
she can debase both to the level of the 
brute. 


No words can measure the power for good 
of a sweet, pure woman, who in self-sacri- 
fice—which is her especial glory—strives to 
make the world like the vision which God 
has granted her on the mount. No fierce 
denunciation of speech can make more 
- terrible the havoc which a false woman 
can work in life and home, in hope and 
character, when leaving her throne she 
sinks into the realm of selfishness and 
meanness, of discontent and irony, of hard- 
ness and irreligion. 
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My sisters, I would that you might know 
and reverence your power. I write out of 
an experience as a minister which has 
sometimes made me sigh and cry for the 
sorrows which might have been unknown 
and for the griefs which might never have 
been born. 


Yours, yours is the part, like the part of 
your Christ, to minister and to help and 
to save. God has given you your graces 
of person and character not for a cheap 
adornment, nor for a temporary creating 
of infatuation, bound to die if there is no- 
thing of good behind the smile and the eye 
and the flush of cheek, but for the up- 
building of nobility, the drawing out of 
truth, the salvation from things false and 
weak. 

“Oh, if I could only make these young 
girls know,” said a strong leader of men 
to me once, “what their blushes and their 
beauty, their words and their looks mean! 
God-given powers are they for death or 
life!’—Rev. Floyd W. Tomkins, D.D., in 
“The Presbyterian’ Philadelphia. 
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THE RELIGION OF LIGHT AND LIFE. 


It is the function and the privilege of a 
Christian faith to “scatter sunshine.” Good 
cheer ought to smile wherever God’s saints 
pass by. Life takes on a new aspect when 
the sun returns from his winter exile. 
Travellers in the far north tell us that the 
greatest peril with which Arctic explorers 
have to contend is the despondency that 
oppresses them in the absence of light. 

One needs but to pick up the most finish- 
ed literature of unbelief, past or present, 
to see that without Christ life is but a 
sunless world. The Greek drama, the 
Roman lyric, the Persian quatrain, have all 
one spirit; gloomy, desponding, hopeless, 
because there is no light. When the truth 
as it is in Jesus is lived by men, life is no 
longer a dripping cave, but a _ glorious 
cathedral, whose lofty arches resound with 
“Tes Deums >) 

Light is the power that evokes beauty 
from the dullest earth. Where the light of 
Christian living shines, every human re- 
lation clothes itself with a Divine charm. 
Home life, domestic service, national ambi- 
tions, all receive a touch that transforms 
them into irridescent splendor. If the 
light that is in Christ’s followers be dark- 
ness, God pity the world deprived of assur- 
ance, joy and grace!—Selected. 


Thank God every morning that you have 
something to do that day which must be 
done whether you like it or not. Being 
forced to work and to do your best will 
breed in you a hundred virtues which the 
idle never know.—Charles Kingsley. 
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DOES IT PAY? 
By CHARLES SCANLON. 


(Field Secretary, Department of Temper- 
ance of Presbyterian Church, U. S. A.) 


DOES IT PAY to license a traffic which 
lessens the demand for the helpful things 
of life, which increases their cost and dim- 
inishes the ability to pay for them? 


DOES IT PAY to license a traffic which 
makes men less skilful, less steady, less re- 
liable; which lessens endurance, lessens 
selfrespect and the respect of others, less- 
ens confidence, lessens credit, lessens the 
demand for food, clothing, shelter and tools 
with which to work? 


DOES IT PAY to license a traffic which 
breeds idiots, paupers, criminals, lunatics, 
and epileptics and casts them upon society 
to be supported by decent, honest, industri- 
ous people? 


DOES IT PAY to license a traffic which 
increases taxes by creating a necessity for 
jails, penitentiaries, asylums, hospitals, 
almshouses, orphanages, reformatories, po- 
lice and criminal courts? 


DOES IT PAY to license a traffic which 
decreases a man’s industrial efficiency so 
that the government reports show that 72 
per cent., of agriculturists discriminate 
against him for using it, and that 79 per 
cent. of manufacturers, 88 per cent. of 
tradesmen and 90 per cent. of railroad offi- 
cials do the same thing? 


DOES IT PAY to maintain a national 
quarantine against criminal and dependent 
classes from abroad and _ license 250,000 
saloonkeepers to manufacture such pro- 
ducts at home? 


DOES IT PAY to support the families of 
saloonkeepers and bartenders and pay their 
rent, taxes and insurance, and buy luxuries 
for them in order to get a few pennies in 
revenue and license out of the many dol- 
lars which they filch from the pockets of 
industry? 


DOES IT PAY to employ teachers. to 
teach children the evil effects of alcohol up- 
on the human system and license men to 
sell a thing which inflames the stomach, 
hardens the brain tissue, softens and weak- 
ens the blood vessels, impoverishes the 
blood, overworks the heart, retards the 
elimination of effete matter, dims the eye, 
dulls the hearing, diseases the throat, 
lungs, kidneys, liver, nerves, and muscles; 
the demand for which is wholly artificial 
and when supplied serves no good pur- 
pose? 


DOES IT PAY to call ministers to preach 
the gospel of love, charity. honesty, purity, 
forgiveness and redemption, and _ license 
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other men to engage in a traffic which fos- 


ters hate, engenders strife, breeds dishon- 
esty, impurity and destruction? 


DOES IT PAY to send missionaries to 
the heathen to point out the way of salva- 
tion, and from the same port and often in 
the same vessel send “liquid damnation’’? 


DOES IT PAY to build a palace for the 
brewer, hire servants and buy silks for his 
wife, and dress your own wite in rags, make 
her take in washing to support the family 
and finally send her to the poorhouse, and 
bury her in the potter’s field? 


DOES IT PAY to levy a tax to support 
orphans and widows and license the mur- 
der of husbands and fathers? Does it pay 
to license a thing which is always and 
everywhere Known to be the enemy of 
everything sacred to God and man? 


DOES IT PAY to maintain on our coasts 
275 life saving stations at a cost of a little 
more than a million and a half, and out of 
the same pockets and under the same flag 
maintain 250,000 life-destroying stations at. 
two billions and a half? 


DOES IT PAY to listen to the sophistries 
and falsehoods of passion, prejudice, ignor- 
ance, appetite and greed, and close your 
ears to the voice ot conscience, reason, 
judgment, suffering, religion and God? 


DOES IT PAY to do that which will 
blanche the cheeks with fear and make 
you dumb with terror when at last you 
stand in the presence of the judge of the 
quick and the dead? 


LIFE’S GRACIOUS OPPORTUNITY. 


Life is not sufficiently regarded as main- 
ly opportunity for character-building and 
testing. But we are to use life as essential- 
ly designed, not for getting and holding, 
but for acquiring soul-worth in which lies 
salvation. 


By faith and love and prayer—by labor, 
by philanthropy, by self-culture, mental 
and spiritual—we are to seek unguessed 
treasures of wisdom and strength. We shall 
travel this way but once, and if we fail to 
get out of life what it was meant to yield 
us, we fail miserably. 


What largeness of salvation; what 
boundlessness of God’s love; what sense of 
sacred nearness in His presence; what in- 
effable beauty in Jesus; what sublime vic- 
tories for His kingdom; what length and 
breadth and depth and height of spiritual 
privilege may come to us all if we culti- 
vate the expectant and receptive mood! 
—From “The Hereafter and Heaven,” by 
Rev. Levi Gilbert, D.D. 
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CHARACTER AND COURTESY. 


It is no virtue for a person to be smiling 
and polite merely as his only measure ot 
self-protection. Of course a servant is po- 
lite to his superiors; he has to be; and 
therefore he can hardly claim that polite- 
ness is a virtue. 


The courtesy that counts is the courtesy 
of character, of force, of personality. It is 
the person who dares to be boorish and in- 
considerate, yet out of nis wisdom and 
kindliness of heart chooses the better way 
of gentleness, who may be said to practice 
the grace of courtesy in its fulness. 


True courtesy reveals itself in its atti- 
tude toward inferiors rather than its atti- 
tude toward superiors. The only really 
courteous man is the one whose servants 
and children and animals esteem him 
courteous.’ 


“Manners make the man,’”’ says the pro- 
verb. At least they reveal the man. Out- 
ward demeanor, especially in unstudied si- 
tuations, is the reflection of the inner na- 
ture. A loud, rough, inconsiderate person, 
boorish to those dependent upon him, is 
essentially coarse-grained; he lacks ‘the 
qualities which are comprehended within 
the old word ‘gentle,’ which gave us ‘“‘gen- 
tleman.” I know some millionaires who 
are not gentlemen; and history shows that 
there have been, not only persons of title, 
but even also wearers of the royal purple 
itself, who have not deserved this highest 
title, “gentleman.’’ 

Being pleasant is a real contribution to 
the sum total of human happiness; but it 
is not enough. Life demands more of a 
person than that he should be a ‘Sunny 
Jim.” For the value of a smile is deter- 
mined by the substance and weight of the 
character behind it. To be a personality 
is more important than to be pleasant; to 
be both is everybody’s duty. The great- 
er the person the more the lesser virtues 
become him. 

There was once a woman with marked 
talent and great ambitions. Her friends 
predicted for her a notable future. But her 
husband lost his money and a train of mis- 
fortune succeeded. In the disciplining 
years that followed, deprived of most of 
the things she coveted, the woman learned 
the rich and rare lessons of contentment 
and lovableness. She somehow ceased to be 
a genius, but she became a saint. Contact 
with her is a benediction. In quiet, unos- 
tentatious ways her kindly heart is ever ex- 
pressing itself. While her friends pity her 
for her misfortunes and apparent failure, 
it is a question whether the woman has not 
achieved greater goals than once were pre- 
dicted; for she has won character and 
courtesy, which are among life’s choice 
prizes. 
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Wall mottoes have been greatly in vogue 
of recent years. Many beautiful and help- 
ful sentiments have found their way to the 
walls of living rooms and offices. Some of 
these profess to give a programme for suc- 
cessiul living. Here is one, of ancient fame 
and tested worth, indicted by the Spirit- 
moved pen of old Peter, who had seen more 
than a little of the hurly-burly of the 
world: 

For 

He that would love life. 

And see good days, 

Let him refrain his tongue from evil, 

And his lips that they speak no guile: 

And let him turn away from evil and do 

good; 

Let him seex peace and pursue it. 

For the eyes of the Lord are upon the 
righteous, 

And his ears unto their supplication: 

But the face of the Lord is upon them 

that do evil. 


‘As the sword of the best-tempered metal 
is most flexible, so the truly generous are 
most pliant and courteous in their beha- 
vior to their inferiors.—Ex. 


ONE AT A TIME, 


Men are not saved in masses; but one at 
a time. Even in great revivals, where mul- 
titudes flock to the altar, the work of con- 
viction and of decision fis personal, each 
soul for itself arriving at the point of sur- 
render and confession. 


It is personal work that does the business. 
“Thou art the man,” is the typical text. 
One by one souls are born into the kingdom. 


Some one relates how Julia Ward Howe, 
author of che “Battle Hymn of the Repu- 
blic,’ once wrote to an eminent senator of 
the United States in behalf of a man who 
was suffering great injustice. He replied: 
“IT am so much taken up with plans for the 
benefit of the race that I have no time for 
individuals.” She pasted this into heral- 
bum, with this comment: ‘“When last 
heard from, our Maker had not reached 
this altitude.” 

That person who has no interest in in- 
dividuals, and who never tries to rescue 
even one lost soul, has a spirit different 
from that of the Master whose personal 
words and work make up the bulk of his 
life record. 

“He who waits until one can save many 
souls will never save one.’—Michigan 
Christian Advocate, 


As we keep or break the Sabbath Day, 
we nobly save or meanly lose the last best 
hope by which man rises.—‘‘Lincoln.” 
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THE BLESSING THAT WENT WITH 
THREE APPLES. 


It had been an off year for apples. The 
crop was nearly a failure. But some of 
the more thrifty farmers in the little town 
of Buncomb had fought against all difficul- 
ties with their usual vigor, and now, when 
the milder days of February were begin- 
ning to give hints of an early spring, they 
had still some choice varieties of the au- 
tumn’s harvest remaining in their cellars. 

That was just the time of year to which 
our story leads us—a cool, clear afternoon 
in February. Pastor Johns, growing a lit- 
tle gray with age, was early on the road 
for his afternoon calls. 

First, there was the village school to be 
visited. Then a call at Deacon Overjoy’s; 
and after that, further down the road, a 
sick parishioner needed comfort and cheer. 
But the deacon’s house lay between the 
school of learning and the school of suffer- 
ing, and so Pastor Johns made his call 
there before going further, and when he 
rose to go, his host handed him three big, 
round apples—a kind which Pastor Johns 
liked best of all because he used to have 
them when he was a boy at home. 

Thus, with a silent prayer for God’s 
blessing to rest upon the giver, Pastor 
Johns went his way, thinking what he 
might best say at the sick bed to which he 
was going. Should he repeat the Shep- 
herd’s Psalm? or the Beatitudes? or would 
it be better to recite a verse from some 
familiar hymn? Ah, he had it now. There 
rose to his memory that dear old stanza: 
“When through the deep waters I call thee 

to go, 
The rivers of sorrow shall not overflow; 
For I will be with thee, thy troubles to 
bless, 
And sanctify to thee thy deepest distress.” 

Standing by the bedside with his mes- 
sage of comfort and hope, he trusted it 
might be like rain falling upon the thirsty 
‘ground. Imagine his surprise, therefore, 
when the pale and patient invalid looked 
up into his inquiring face and said, “All 
this long, long day I have wanted nothing 
but an apple—just a little piece of apple 
to taste of—and there is not one single 
apple in the house.” 

“Indeed,” said Pastor Johns, “not even 
one apple in the whole house! Well, we’ll 
have to see about that.” And so saying, 
he pushed his hand into one of his pockets 
and drew forth two big, smooth apples, 
and then he reached into the other pocket, 
and out came the third; and so in a mo- 
ment they were all laid in a row on the 
bedside. 

Soon after, the cravings of a _ longing 
spirit were satisfied, as a delicious piece 
of roasted apple was brought to her. The 
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winter night came on, the bright stars 
shone out in the clear sky above the sick- 
room window, and as God’s suffering child 
watched them from her pillow, she said to 
herself, “How wonderful it is that my 
Heavenly Father has sent me three apples 
to-day, when I have neglected to ask him 
for even one! “Ask and ye shall receive, 
seek and ye shall find.’’—Ex. 


THE CHEERFUL SPIRIT. 


“The presence of the cheerful spirit acts 
like a beam of sunshine to the social cir- 
cle. It warms and brightens, it softens and 
subdues. The quality is a happy one in 
every condition of life. One surly glance 
casts a gloom over the housshold, while a 
smile, like a gleam of sunshine, may light 
up the darkest and weariest hours.” 

Undoubtedly it is easy for some persons 
to be cheerful. :-They are born with a sun- 
ny spirit, with a happy faculty of tripping 
lightly over trouble and always looking on 
the bright side. Such a person is a con- 
tinual joy, the light of home, and the 
“bright particular star’ of the social circle, 
loved and sought after by all. 

Just as surely others come into the 
world prematurely saddened with a birth- 
right of gloom and foreboding. Discontent 
and distrust handicap them in the race 
with the downcast and somber soul, few 
know or care what cold blast has nipped 
the buds of joy. So the blighted life be- 
comes more and more withered, fading 
early into the sere and yellow leaf of an 
unhappy existence.—HEx. 


A GRACEFUL CARRIAGE. 


There is only one method that I have 
ever heard about that really improves the 
carriage instantly upon being put into 
practice, and, strange to say, that advice 
came to me through a man, a well-known 
Senator whose erect carriage and general 
good looks are the envy of his fellows. 
What he says is worth reading and trying, 
for it is both ;ractical and easy. 

“Just walk by the assistance of an im- 
aginary cord. It is very simple. Stand 
erect and imagine that from your chest a 
cord is fastened to your clothes and is 
pulled upward by some invisible means. 
The cord is held so taut that your feet 
fouch the floor lightly, and you uncon- 
sciously feel a sort of buoyance. 

When your chest is held in place by this 
imaginary cord your chin is bound to take 
a correct position. Try walking by this 
means, and if the toes are turned out you 
will be surprised with the improvement. 
The satisfaction lies in the instant change 
and efficacy of the method just as long as 
it is put into practice.”—Leslie’s Weekly.. 


The Children’s ‘Pages 
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IF YOU WERE LITTLE AH LIN. 


How would you like to be born a Chinese 
And live all your life in Pekin? 
Instead of Jane, Julia or Mary Louise, 
To be only little Ah Lin; 


To live in a house without comfort or light, 
And sleep in a bed made of bricks, 
To work without ceasing from morning till 
night, 
And eat all your food with chopsticks? 


™ 


How would you like not to know how to 
read 


And be thought quitetoo stupid to learn; 


For women, so all of the sages agreed, 
With learning can have no concern; 


To grow up in ignorance, never to know 
the pleasures a book may contain, 

To live without letters and have to forego 
The learning your brothers might gain? 


How would you like to believe that a host 
of malevolent demons exist, 
Each trying to injure and harm you the 
most, 
And that each must be pribed to desist; 


To be just a heathen and offer your prayers 
To idols that never can hear, 
Nor help you to carry your burdens or 
cares, 
Though your worship be true and sincere? 


How would you like, if you were a Chinese, 
And lived far away in Pekin, 

if, instead of Jane, Julia or Mary Louise, 
You were only little Ah Lin; 


To go to a mission school and to be taught 
To worship the God who is true, 
To read and to write, as every girl ought? 
I think you would like it, don’t you? 
—Christine Meyer, in World Wide. 


* 


4 GIRL WIDOW, TEN YEARS OLD. 

The Indian papers record a curious case 
arising out of the terrible custom of infant 
marriage in that country. The daughter of 
Mr. Justice Mookerjee, a learned Hindoo, 
was married when she was under ten 
years of age, and she became a widow two 
months after the ceremony. 


Though he could not resist the early mar- 
riage custom sanctixred by his creed, the 


judge stood out against that other custom 
which condemns the child widow to life- 
long misery in her dead husband’s family, 
and he determined to have her married 
again. 

The husband’s relatives claimed and ob- 
tained a power of guardianship over the 
child, but before it could be exercised, the 
second marriage had taken place, and there 
is to be a legal struggle to determine pre- 
cisely how the claims of the dead husband’s 
family can be reconciled with the living 
husband’s rights. 

The judge’s action will have the support 
of many Hindoos who are eager to break 
aown a custom that condemns thousands 
of young girls to a life that is almost worse 
than slavery. 

But the power of the older schools of 
thought is great, and British law-makers 
and administrators, though deploring the 
evils of infant marriage, must shrink from 
interference with customs which claim to 
have religious sanction.—Harper’s Weekly. 


WHAT TO TELL. 


Tell me all the good you can about the 
people that you know. 

Tell me only the good about the people 
of whom you speak. 

Tell me the things which will make me 
think well of people and of life. 

Tell me the things which will make my 
sun shine, my heart glad, and my soul to 
rejoice. 

Tell me the things which will straighten 
up my thinking and give me the principles 
of work and of play and of thought. 

Tell me the things which will make meé 
ashamed of compromise and pretense. 

Tell me the things which will make it 
easier for me to believe in the religion of 
Jesus Christ as a working theory of life. 

Tell me the things which will harden into 
a steady conviction my belief in the Chris- 
tianity of the Son of God. 

Tell me the things which will fortify my 
faith in man, in God, and in heaven. 

Tell me the things which make you 
cheerless and needy, and I will tell you of 
the Man who understands and who says 
sweetly, seriously and savingly to you: 
“Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.”— 
Edward F. Reimer. 
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HOW MUCH 2? 


“Yesterday was mother’s birthday,” re- 
marked Billy Stone, as he walked proudly 
by the side of Miss Fowler, his Sunday- 
school teacher. ‘‘We gave her presents.” 


“How nice! I suppose you love her very 
much, don’t you?” 
“Lots.” 


“Well, Billy, my man,” said Miss Fowler, 
stopping a minute at the corner where she 
was to turn off, ‘‘don’t forget our lesson 
last Sunday. You know what the Bible 
tells us about how true love shows itself.’ 

Yes, Billy knew. He walked on think- 
ing of it, and presently his round face 
grew very sober. 

“Yesterday we told mother we gave her 
the presents with our love. To-day is only 
a day off, and I wouldn’t get up in time 
for breakfast. I was late at school; lL 
made the twins angry, and I sneaked out 
of the back door so as not to have to go 
for the letters. I can’t see how anybody, 
by looking at the way I’ve behaved, could 
tell that I liked my mother at all.” 

It was beginning to rain when Billy 
reached home. He and the twins, who had 
been playing in the yard, all went into the 
shelter of the kitchen together. 

Mrs. Stone, at work, in the next room, 
looked out of the window with a sigh. She 
had so much to do, and there was likely 
to be trouble when.the children had to stay 
indoors. 

Billy thought of this, too. 

The twins were hanging their caps up 
with a scuffle. 

“I say, Robin,” asked Billy abruptly, 
“how much do you love mother this after- 
noon ?”’ 


Robin turned round and stared at him. 
What a queer question! It was not a bit 
like a boy. 

“Why?” he giggled. 
write poetry about it?” 

“Poetry!” sniffed Billy. 


“Do you want to 


I want to know 


how much—just plain how much. That 
isn’t poetry, is it?’ 

“That’s arithmetic.” said Dora. 

Dora was the oldest of them all. She 


was bolstered up in a big chair by the 
fire; she had been ill for a fortnight. 
“How much?” repeated Robin. ‘How 
can you tell how much you love a person?” 
“In plenty of ways,” said Billy wisely. 
“T’ll tell you one at once. I love mother 
a boxful.” 


With that he picked up the empty wood 
box and marched out into the shed. 

A light broke upon the twins. 

“Oh-o!” cried Harry, “that’s what you 
mean, is it? Well, I love her a pailful,” 
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seizing the water bucket and starting for 
the pump. 

“IT love her a scuttleful,” said Robin; and 
he plunged down into the cellar after coal. 


Dora looked at the clock. She had looked 
at it five minutes before and said to her- 
self: 

“TI do believe that my darling mother is 
going to forget the medicine this time. I 
shall not remind her, that is one thing cer- 
tain sure!” 


“But I think,’’ she said now, reaching for 
the bottle with a wry face, “I think at 
least I can love her a spoonful.” 

There was a shout of laughter. 


Mrs. Stone heard and glanced anxiously 
towards the door. 


“I bope that there is no mischief on foot. 
I’m in such a hurry to get this sewing 
done.”’ 


Kitty had roused herself from her book 
in the old-fashioned kitchen window seat 
to listen to Billy and the rest. So far she 
had said nothing. But when the wood box 
was full, and the pail, and the scuttle, and 
the medicine ‘bottle was a little less full, 
the covers of Kitty’s book went together 
with a snap. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, “that all of 
us, together, if we hurried, could love 
mother this room-ful before she came in 
and caught us? Ill clean the stove and 
blacken it.’ 


They worked like beavers. The last tin 
was hung on its nail and the last chair set 
back to the wall when Mrs. Stone’s step 
was heard coming rapidly down the hall. 

“Dora, child, your medicine!” she said. 


“Yes, mother,’ said Dora demurely; “lI 
took it for pure love—to you, not to it.” 


Her mother looked round the tidy room, 
and when she saw how spick and span it 
was, and when she saw the ring of smil- 
ing faces, she Kissed them every one, and 
her own was just as bright as the brightest. 


“There’s no other mother in the coun- 
try,” said Mrs. Stone, “that has such chil- 
dren as mine!” 

“There now, do you see!’’ said Billy to 
Robin. ‘“Can’t you tell how much you love 
a person? It feels nice, dosn’t it?”—Mes- 
senger for the Children. 


Sir Henry Thompson, M.D. I have no 
hesitation in attributing a very large pro- 
portion of the most painful maladies, that 
come under my notice, to the ordinary and 
daily use of fermented drink, taken in 
what is conventionally held to be a moder- 
ate quantity.’’ 


The girl whom her own brothers ad- 
mire is sure to be the nicest kind of a 
zirl.—Selected. 


my hat and take a walk with him. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S SON, A STORY FOR 
BOYS. 
My ftather, after an absence of three 


years, returned to the house so dear to him. 
He had made his last voyage, and re- 
joiced to have reached a haven of rest from 
the perils of the sea. 

During his absence, I had grown from a 
child, and baby of my mother’s (for I was 
her youngest), into a rough, careless and 
headstrong boy. Her gentle voice no long- 
er restrained me. I was often wilful and 
sometimes disobedient. I thought it indi- 
cated manly superiority to be independent 
of a woman’s influence. 

My father’s return was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for me. He soon perceived the 
spirit of insubordination stirring within 
me. I saw in his manner that it displeased 
him, although for a few days he said noth- 
ing to me about it. 

It was an afternoon in October, bright 
and golden, that my father told me to oa 

e 
turned down a narrow lane into a fine open 
field, a favorite playground for the chil- 
dren in the neighborhood. 

After talking cheerfully on different 
topics for awhile, my father asked me if I 
observed that huge shadow thrown by a 
mass of rocks that stood in the middle of 
the field, I replied that I did. 

“My father owned this land,’ said he. 
‘It was my playground when a boy. That 
rock stood there then. To me it is a bea- 
con, and whenever I look at it I recall a 
dark spot in my life—an event so painful 
to dwell upon that if it were not as a warn- 
ing to you, I should not speak of it. Listen, 
then, my dear boy, and learn wisdom from 
your father’s errors: 

“My father died when I was a mere child. 
I was the only son. My mother was a 
gentle, loving woman, devoted to _ her 
children and beloved by everybody. I re- 
member her pale, beautiful face, her sweet, 
affectionate smile, her kind and tender 
voice. 

“In my childhood, I loved her intensely. 
I was never happy apart from her; and 
she, fearing that I was becoming too much 
of a baby, sent me to the high school in 
the village. After’ associating for a time 
with rude, rough boys, I lost in a measure 
my fondness for home and my reverence 
for my mother, and it became more and 
more difficult for her to restrain my impe- 
tuous nature. 

“TI thought it indicated a want of manli- 
ness to yield to her authority or to appear 
penitent, although I knew that my conduct 
pained her. The epithet I most dreaded 
was ‘girl-boy.’ I could not bear to hear it 
said by my companions that I was tied to 
my mother’s apron strings. 

“From a quiet, home-loving child, I soon 
became a wild, roystering boy. My dear 
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mother used every persuasion to induce me 
to seek happiness within the precincts of 
home. She exerted herself to make our 
fireside attractive, and my Sister, follow. 
ing her self-sacrificing example, sought to 
entice me by planning games and diver- 
sions for my entertainment. I saw all this, 
but did not heed it. 

“It was- on an afternoon like this that, 
as I was about leaving the dining-table, to 
Spend the intermission between morning 
and evening school in the street, as usual, 
my mother laid her hand on my shoulder 
and said mildly, but firmly, ‘My son, I wish 
you to come with me.’ 

“T would have rebelled, but something in 
her manner awed me. She put on her bon- 
net, and said to me, ‘We will take a little 
walk together.’ 

“I followed her in silence, and, as I was 
passing out of the door, I observed one of 
my rude companions skulking about the 
house, and knew he was waiting for me. 
He sneered as I went past him. My pride 
was wounded to the quick. He was a very 
bad boy; but, being some years older thaw 
myself, he exercised a great influence over 
me. 

“I followed my mother sulkily, till we 
reached the spot where we now stand, be- 
neath the shadow of this long rock. Oh, 
my boy, could that hour be blotted from 
my memory, which has cast a dark shadow 
over my whole life, gladly would I ex- 
change all that the world can offer me for 
the quiet peace of mind I should enjoy. 
But no! like this huge, unsightly pile 
stands the monument of my guilt forever. 

“My mother, being feeble in health, sat 
down, and beckoned me to sit down beside 
her. Her look, so full of tender sorrow, is 
present to me now. I would not sit, but 
continued standing sullenly. 

“Alfred, my dear son,’ said she, “have 
you lost all love for your mother?’ I did 
not reply. ‘I fear you have,’ she continued; 
and may God help you to see your own 
heart, and me to do my duty!’ 

“She then talked to me of my misdeeds, 
of the dreadful consequences of the course 
I was pursuing. By tears and entreaties 
and prayers, she tried to make an impres- 
sion on me. She placed before me the lives 
and examples of great and good men; she 
sought to stimulate my ambition. 

“I was moved, but too proud to show it, 
and remained standing in dogged silence 
beside her. I thought: ‘“‘What will my com- 
panions say, if, after all my boasting, l 
yield at last and submit to be led by @ 
woman.’ 

“What agony was visible on my mother’s 
face when she saw that all she had said 
and suffered failed to move me. She rose 
to go home, and I followed at a distance. 
She spoke no more to me till we reached 
our own door. ‘It is school time now,’ said 
she; ‘go, my son, and once more let me be- 
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seech you to think upon what I have said.’ 

*"T shan't 20), towschool,’ said a. 

“She looked astonished at my boldness, 
but replied firmly: ‘Certainly you will go, 
Alfred. I command you.’ ‘I will not,’ said 
i, with a tone of defiance. 

“"One of the two things you must do, Al- 
fred—either go to school this moment, or 
{ will lock you in. your room and keep you 
there till you are ready to promise implicit 
obedience to my wishes in the future.’ 

“*I dare you to do it,’ said I. ‘You can’t 
get me upstairs.’ 

“ ‘Alfred, choose now,’ said my mother, 
who laid her hand upon my arm. She 
trembled violently, and was deadly pale. 

“If you touch me, I will kick you,” said 
I in a terrible rage. God knows I knew 
not what I said. 

“**Will you go, Alfred?’ 

“*No,’ I replied; but quailed beneath her 
eyes. 

renin Tollew \ me,’ 
grasped my arm firmly. 

“i raised my foot—oh, my son, hear me! 
1 raised my foot and kicked her—my saint- 
ed mother. How my head reels as the tor- 
rent of memory rushes over me. I kicked 
wy mother—a feeble woman—my mother! 

“She staggered back a few steps and 
leaned against the wall. She did not look 
at me. I saw her heart beat against her 
breast. ‘O heavenly Father!’ she cried, 
‘forgive him. He knows not what he does.’ 

“The gardener just then passed the.door, 
and, seeing my mother pale and almost un- 
able to support herself, he stopped. She 
beckoned him in. ‘Take this boy upstairs 
aod lock him in his own room,’ said she, 
and turned from me. 

“Looking back as she was entering her 
room, she gave me such a look. It will 
ever follow me. It was a look of agony 
mingled with the intensest love. It was 
the last unutterable pang from a heart that 
was broken. 


“In a moment I found myself a prisoner 
in my own room. I thought for a moment 
i would fling myself from the window and 
dash my brains out, but I was afraid to 
die, 

“I was not penitent. At times my heart 
was subdued, but my stubborn pride rose 
in an instant and bade me not to yield. The 
pale face of my mother haunted me 1 
flung myself on the bed and fell asleep. 

“I woke at midnight, stiffened by the 
damp night air. terrified with frightful 
dreams. I would have sought my mother 
at that moment, for I trembled with fear; 
but my door was fast. With the daylight 
my terrors were dissipated, and I became 
pold in resisting all good impulses. The ser- 
vant brought my meals, but I did not taste 
them. I thought the day would never end. 

“Just at twilight I heard a light footstep 
approach the door. It was my sister, who 
called me by name. ‘What may I tell moth- 


said she, as she 
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er from you?’ she asked. 
plied. 

"Oh, Alfred! for my sake, for all our 
sakes, say that you are sorry. She longs 
to forgive you.’ ‘I won't be driven tu 
school against my will,’ said l. 

“But you will go if she wishes it, dear 
Alfred,’ said my sister, pleadingly. ‘“‘No, ! 
won't,’ said I, ‘and you needn’t say a word 
more about it.’ 

“Ob, brother, you will kill her! you will 
Kill her! and then you can never have a 
happy moment.’ 

“I made no reply to this. My feelings 
were touched, but I still resisted their in-- 
fluence. My sister called me, but I would 
not answer. I heard her footsteps slowly 
retreating, and again I flung myself on the 
bed, to pass another wretched and tearful 
night. 

“QO God! how wretched, how fearful, l 
did not know. 

“Another tootstep—slower and feebler 
than my sister’s—disturbed me. A voice 
called me by name. It was my mother’s, 
‘Alfred, my son, shall I come in? Are you 
sorry for what you have done?’ she asked. 

“ft can not tell what infiuence operating 
at that moment Made me speak adversely 
to my feelings. The gentle voice of my 
mother, that thrilled through me, melted 
the ice from my obdurate heart, and 1 
longed to throw myself on her neck, but 1 
did not. No, my boy; I did not. But my 
words gave the lie to my heart when I said 
I was not sorry. 

“l beard her withdraw. 
groan. 
not. 

“IT was awakened from an uneasy slumber 
by hearing my name called loudly, and my 
Sister stood by my bedside. 

““Get up, Alfred! Oh! don’t wait a mo- 
ment! Get up! Come with me, mother is 
dying.’ 

“I thought I was dreaming, but I got up, 
melancholy, and followed my sister. 

“On the bed, pale and cold as marble, 
lay my mother.. She had not undressed. 
She had thrown herself on the bed to rest. 
Arising to go again to me, she was seized 
with palpitation of the heart and borne 
senseless to her room. 

“I cannot tell you my agony as I looked 
upon her. My remorse was tenfold more 
bitter from the thought that she would 
never know it. I believed myself to be a 
murderer. I fell on the bed beside her. I 
could not weep. My heart burned in my 
bosom; my brain was all on fire. My sister 
threw her arms around me and wept in 
silence. 

“Suddenly, we saw a slight motion of 
mother’s hand. Her eyes unclosed. She 
had recovered consciousness, but not 
speech. She looked at me and moved her 
lips. I could not understand her words. 

*“*Mother! mother!’ I shrieked, ‘say only 
that you forgive me!’ 


‘Nothing,’ I re- 


I’ heard her 
I longed to call her back, but I did 
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“*She could not say it with her lips, but 
her hands pressed mine. She smiled upon 
.me, and lifting her thin, white hands, 
clasped my own within them and cast her 
eyes upward. She moved her lips in pray- 
er, and thus died. 

“I remained still kneeling beside that 
dear form till my gentle sister removed me. 
She comforted me, for she knew the heavy 
load of sorrow at my heart—heavier than 
the grief for the loss of a mother, for it 
was a load of sorrow for sin. The joy of 
youth had left me forever. 

“My son, the sufferings such memories 
wake must continue as long as life. God is 
merciful, but remorse for past misdeeds is 
eanker-worm in the heart that preys upon 
it forever.” 

My father ceased speaking and buried 
his face in his hands. He saw 4nd felt the 
bearing his narrative had upon my charac- 
ter and conduct. I have never forgotten it. 

Boys who spurn a mother’s control, who 
think it manly to resist her authority and 
unmanly to yield to her influence, beware! 
Lay not up tor yourself bitter memories ior 
your future years.—lndependent. 


THE CLERK’S STORY. 


The following is the story as he told me, 
as nearly as | can remember it: 

“i was brought up to have little regard 
for the Lord’s Day. Soon aiter marriage 
I came to the city and began work as a 
clerk seven days every week. When we 
discussed the need of Sunday closing in the 


labor union, I began to realize that I need-’ 


ed Sunday rest. We induced our employer 
to close Sundays. I greatly enjoyed being 
at home Sunday with my wife and babe. 
I found it was a great thing for my health. 

One Sunday when my wife as usual 
brought in some steak from the meat mar- 
ket, I set to thinking of something I had 
not thought of before. 1, said: “My adear 
wife, those men in the meat market need 
Sunday rest and home just as much as l 
do. Please hereafter get our Sunday meat 
Saturday evening. She gladly consented. 

“But the next Saturday she said, ‘John, 
let us go to-morrow and get baby’s pic- 
ture taken.’ I said, ‘All right.” But I set 
to thinking again. After a while, I asked 
her. ‘Don’t that photographer need rest 
and home Sunday just as well as 1? This 
Sunday rest does me much good. It does 
you good. It makes our home happier. Il 
will get off some week day to get baby’s 
picture taken.’ 

“We had been in the habit of going to 
father’s frequently on the Sunday train, but 
one day I did some pretty hard thinking 
and said, ‘Mary, I have been thinking a 
great deal about the men that run the Sun- 
day train. That engineer works under such 
heavy strain that he needs Sunday rest 
much more than I do. His wife and chil- 
dren need him at home Sunday. It seems 
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to me that when we ride on a Sunday train 
we are responsible for all the serious dam- 
age that comes to the lives and homes of 
those railroad men. I cannot ride on a Sun- 
day train again.’ 

“A few weeks later I said: ‘Sunday has 
brought us such blessings that it seems as 
though we ought to go to church and 
thank God for His gift of one day in seven 
for home and rest. Truly it is a love giit.’ 
So we became regular church goers, and 
later active workers in the church.’—Ex. 


BEPIN AND THE BURNED BOOK. 


Bepin’s home was away in a Village in 
India. He had a friend, by name Atul, who 
went to a school kept by missionaries in a 
town a short distance off: At the time ot 
which I am writing this boy had just come 
back for the holidays, bringing with him a 
Christian book. Bepin spied it at once, 
and asked what it was. 

“It is a book the missionary gave me.” 

“Let me look at it,’’ said Bepin. 

Little Atul was far too much afraid of 
Bepin to refuse to give it up, so he handed 
-him the Gospel. 

Bepin turned over the leaves and then 
threw it straight into the fire on which 
their food was cooking, saying: 

“That is the best place for Christian 
books.” Atul ran away and left his com- 
panion watching the book purn. Only part 
of it caught alight, and it struck Bepin 
that it looked as though it was very nice 
printing. 

“It is a pity to burn such good print as 
that,” he thought, “I think I had better 
look at it.” So suiting the action to the 
word, he snatched the burning book out 
of the fire, blew out the flames, and turned 
it over again. 

Now came the crisis. His eye caught 
Some words which he thought beautiful. 
He was like one arrested; there he stood 
reading on and on. Something in the vol- 
ume seemed new and Strange. Reading the 
Story of the life of Jesus for the first time, 
his heart was touched. He put the charred 
book safely away, with the intention of 
giving to it careful study. | 

After a time he got a new copy, and not 
only read it himself, but persuaded other 
young men in his village to read it too, 
and as they read their ideas began to 
change. Soon they felt that it was no long- 
er possible to lie and cheat as they did 
formerly; they longed more and more to 
grow like Jesus. . . and if you went to 
India, and visited the right place, you 
might+ see—what? Bepin himself, with a 
crowd of men and boys listening as he 
tells them of the great love of Jesus. 

The book, in its own silent way, had 
preached to him so effectually that he was 
uae again. Wonderful book is the Bible. 
—Sel. 
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HAL’S INVESTMENT. 


Hal’s pocket was a very queer place, 
A little of everything in it; 

A ball, a knife, some hooks and tacks, 

: That he might need any minute. 


But one day it held a brand-new cent, 
Yellow and shining as gold; 

Not to be spent for candy or toys, 
But to be “’vested,” as he told. 


So he ’vested first in shingle nails, 
And straight off to his mother ran; 
“Tll fix the closet for you now, 
As well as the carpenter: man.” 


Ten cents he earned with his penny, 
Then bought two balls of stout twine, 
And each fruit bush in the garden 
He tied up straight and fine. 


So the penny grew all summer, 
Turned over again and again, 
Until at ‘treasury meeting” 
It counted up ten times ten. 


The queer little trousers pocket 
Could scarce all the money hold, 
And a prayer went with each penny 
As it into the mite box rolled. 
—Over Sea and Land. 


HELEN’S VICTORY. 


The ladies of the town had been working 
very hard to get up an entertainment for 
the benefit of a Children’s Home, and, at 
the last minute, when everything in the big 
hall was topsy-turvy, some of the workers 
had to leave. In despair, the others called 
in half-a-dozen boys and girls on their way 
home from school, and set them at various 
tasks, from folding napkins, to washing 
dishes and tacking up banners. 

“They are doing very well,’ said a lady, 
pausing for a minute to look at the young 
workers” but they run from one thing to 
another. Bessie has had a finger in every 
pie since she came, and sticks to nothing.” 

“But look at Fred and Helen washing 
and wiping dishes over there,’ said the 
other lady encouragingly. “They haven’t 
left their posts since we called them in. I 
wish we had two dozen more like them.” 

“What shall I do, Mrs. G——?” asked a 
discontented voice behind them. It was 
Bessie, and a frown disfigured her pretty 
face. “There seems to be nothing for me. 

“Help with the dishes,’ said Mrs. G—— 
promptly. “There are stacks and stacks of 
them, and we can’t serve refreshments till 
they all are clean.” 

“All right!’? and Bessie flitted over to 
that corner, but in a few minutes she had 
disappeared. “I just can’t bear dish-wash- 
ing,’ she confided to another girl as she 
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wiped her hands to help with the flowers. 
“Such a dirty, greasy job.” 


“I hope she’ll stay away from _ here,” 
growled Fred, lifting a wet towel out of a 
puddle of dishwater where Bessie had laid 
it. “She comes poking round all the time 
and don’t do a thing.’’ 

“I feel sorry for her,’ said Helen. “I 
used to like to run from one thing to ano- 
ther and think I couldn’t help it, but mo- 
ther said I never would be worth anything 
until I conquered myself. My fingers are 
just itching this minute to help with those 
lovely flowers, but I won’t leave this spot 
till every dish is clean. I’m going to show 


myself that I have won the victory.’ 

“I am glad to hear that,” said a lady 
standing near. “It is only natural for boys 
and girls in their early teens to want to 
rove about, but if you have won the victory, 
Helen, you have the first great lesson of 
life well learned—victory over self.—Hilda 
Richmond, in Sabbath-School Visitor. 


LET US TAKE TIME. 
| 

Let us take time for the good-bye kiss. 
We will go to the day’s work with a sweet- 
er spirit for it. 

Let us take time for the evening prayer. 
Our sleep will be more restful if we have 
claimed the guardianship of God. 

Let us take time to speak sweet, “foolish”’ 
words to those we love. By and by, when 
they can no longer hear us, our ‘‘foolish- 
ness’ will seem more wise than our best 
wisdom. 


Let us take time to read the Bible. Its 
treasures will last when we have ceased to 
care. for the war of political parties and fall 
of stocks, or the petty happenings of the 
day. 

Let us take time to be pleasant. The 
small courtesies which we often omit be- 
cause they are small, will some day look 
larger to us than the wealth which we 
covet or the fame for which we struggled. 

Since we must all take time to die, why 
should we not take time to live—to live 
in the large sense of a life begun here for 
eternity? 

Let us take time to get acquainted with 
our families. The wealth you are accumu- 
lating, burdened father, busy mother, can 
never be a home to the daughter you have 
no time to caress. 


Let us take time to get acquainted with 
Christ. The hour is coming swiftly for us 
all when one touch of His hand in the dark- 
ness will mean more than all that is writ- 
ten in the day-book and ledger or in the 
records of our little social world.—Pitts- 
burg Advocate. 
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World Wide Work. 


MISSIONS AND CIVILIZATION. 


BY THE HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT. 
Presidential Candidate U.S.A. 


Part of the address delivered in Carnegie 
Musical Hall, New York, under the auspices 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
April 20, 1908. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I have known a good many people who 
were opposed to foreign missions. l1 have 
known a good many regular attendants at 
church—consistent members—perhaps, that 
religiously, if you choose to use that term, 
refused to contribute to foreign missions. 


It has been the custom in literature 
sometimes to maketun of missions. You re- 
member in Dickens when Sam Weller came 
home, and saw Tony, his father, and the 
widow whom Tony had married. The widow 
and the Rey. Stiggins framed an indict- 
ment against Tony, on the ground that he 
would not contribute any money to pay for 
“flannel waistcoats and moral pocket hand- 
kerchiefs” for little infants in the West 
Indies. He said they were little humbugs, 
and he said moreover, in an undertone to 
Sam, that he could come down pretty 
handsome for some “straight veskits”’ for 
some people at home. 

I confess that there was a time when I 
was enjoying a snug provincialism, which I 
hope has left me now, when I rather sym- 
pathized with that view. Until I went to 
the Orient, until there was thrust upon me 
the responsibilities with reference to the 
extension of civilization in those far dis- 
tant lands, I did not realize the immense 
importance of foreign missions. 

The truth is, we have got to wake up in 
this country. We are not all there is in 
the world. There are lots besides us, and 
there are lots of people besides us that 
are entitled to our effort and our money 
and our sacrifice to help them on in the 
world. 

Now no man ean study the movement of 
modern civilization from an impartial 
standpoint, and not realize that Christianity 
and the spread of Christianity are the only 
basis for hope of modern civilization in 
the growth of popular self-government. The 
spirit of Christianity is pure democracy. 
It is the equality of man before God—the 
equality of man before the law, which is, 
as I understand it, the most God-like mani- 
festation that man has been able to make. 


& 


I am not here to-night to speak of for- 
eign missions from a purely religious stand- 
point. That has been done and will be 
done. I am here to speak of it from the 
standpoint of political government advance- 
ment, the advancement of modern civili- 
zation, and I think I have had some oppor- 
tunity to know how dependent we are on 
the spread of Christianity for any hope we 
may have of uplifting the peoples whom 
Providence has thrust upon us for our guid- 
ance. 

= *& & * Eo * 

I.am talking practical facts about the 
effect of religion on political government. 
I Know what I am talking about. Foreign 
missions accomplish—I did not know it 
until I went into the Orient—a variety of 
things. 

They have reached the conclusion that 
in order to make a man a good Christian 
you have got to make him useful in the 
community and teach him something to do 
and give him some sense and intelligence. 
So, connected with every successful foreign 
mission is a school, ordinarily an indus- 
trial school. 

You have also got to teach them that 
cleanliness is next to Godliness, and that 
one business of his is to keep himself health- 
ful; and so in connection with every good 
foreign mission they have hospitals and 
doctors, and the mission makes a nucleus 
of modern civilization, with schools and 
teachers, a physician and a church, and 
in that way having educated the native, 
having taught him how to live, then they 
are able to be sure that they have made 
him a consistent Christian. 

Of course, it is said there are a great 
many rice Christians in China. Doubtless 
there are. Chinese don’t differ from other 
people, and they are quite willing to admit 
a conversion they don’t feel, in order that 
they may fill their stomachs; but the real 
fact is that every mission in China is a 
nucleus for the advancement of modern 
civilization. 

China is in a state of transition. China is 
looking forward to progress. China is to 
be guided by whom? It is to be guided by 
the young Christian students and scholars 
that either learn English or some other 
foreign language at home, or are_ sent 
abroad to be instructed, and who come back, 
and whose words are listened to by those 
who exercise influence at the head of the 
government. 


Therefor it is that these frontier posts 
of civilization are so much more important 
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than the mere numerical account of those 
who are converted or those who yield al- 
legiance to the foreign missions seems to 
make them, and J speak from the stand- 
point, as I say, of political civilization in 
such a country as China. They have 1 
think some 3,000 missionaries in China. 
The number of students last year was 30,- 
000. They go out into the neighborhood, 
and they cannot but have a_e good effect 
throughout that great Empire, large as it 
is, to promote the ideas of Christianity and 
the ideas of civilization. 

Two or three things make one impatient 
when he understands the facts. One is the 
criticism that the missionary is constantly 
involving governments in trouble and con- 
stantly bringing about war. 

The truth is that Western civilization in 
trade is pressing into the Orient, and the 
agents that are sent forward, I am sorry 
to gay, are not’the best representatives of 
Western civilization. 

The Americans ana Hnglishmen and 
others who live in the Orient are many of 
them excellent, honest, God-fearing men, 
but there are in that set of advance agents 
of Western civilization, gentlemen who left 
the West for the good of the West, and 
because their history in the West might 
prove embarrassing at home. 

More than that, where there are honest, 
hard-working tradesmen and merchants at- 
tempting to push business into the Orient, 
their minds are constantly on business. It 
is not human nature that they should re- 
sist the temptations that not infrequently 
present themselves, to get ahead of , the 
Oriental brother in business transactions. 
They generally are quite out of sympathy 
with a spirit of brotherhood toward the 
Oriental native. 

Even in the Philippines that spirit is 
shown, for while I was there I quite re- 
member hearing on the streets a song of a 
gentleman who did not agree with my 
view of what we ought to do by the Fili- 
pinos, 

“tTe may be a brother of William H. Taft, 
“But he ain’t no brother of mine.” 

That is the spirit that we are too likely 
to find among the gentlemen who go into 
the Hast for the mere purpose of extending 
trade. 

Then I am bound to say that the res- 
traints of public opinion that one finds at 
home to keep men in the straight and nar- 
row path are loosened in the Orient, and 
we find a number of foreigners not the 
models that they ought to be in probity 
and morality. They look upon the native 
as inferior, and they are too likely to treat 
him with contumely and insult. Hence it 
is that in the progress of civilization we 
must move on as trade moves on and as 
the foreign missions move on. 

It is through the foreign missions that 
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we must expect to have the true picture of 
Christian brotherhood presented to those 
natives, the true spirit of Christian sym- 
pathy. 


In the progress of civilization you) canes 


not over-estimate the immense importance 
of Christian missions. If in China to-day 
you tried to find out what the conditions 
are in the interior, you consult in Pekin 
the gentlemen who are Supposed to know, 
and where do you go? You go at once to 
the missionaries, the men who have spent 
their lives far advaneed into the nation. 
far beyond the point of safety if an upris- 
ing takes place, and who have learned by 
association with the natives, by living with 
them, by bringing them into their houses, 
by helping them on their feet, who have 
learned what the secret of Chinese life is: 
and therefore it is that the only reliable 
books that you can read telling you exactly 
the condition of Chinese civilization, are 
written by these foreign missionaries who 
have been so much blamed for involving 
us in foreign wars. 

It is said that the Boxer war was due to 
the interference of the missionaries and 
the feeling of the Chinese against the 
Christian religion as manifested and exemp- 
lified by the missionaries. 

That is not true. It is true that the first 
outbreak was against the missionaries, be- 
cause the outbreak was against foreign in- 
terferences, and it was easiest to attack 
those men who were furthest in the Chi- 
nese nation. But that which really arous- 
ed the opposition of the Chinese was that 


feeling that all of us Christian nations: 


were sitting around waiting to divide up 
the Middle Kingdom and waiting to get our 
piece of the pork. Now that is the feel- 
ing that the Chinese have, and T am not 
prepared to say that there was not some 
ground for the suspicion. : 

I have described to you the character of 
some Americans in the cities of the Orient, 
in Shanghai and in others. It has im- 
proved. Our consular system has been 
greatly improved, and then we established 
a consular court of China or circuit court 
of the United States, and a man was put 
in there who had been attorney general in 
the Philippine Islands. 

He had some experience in dealing with 
these waifs that come around up the coast, 
go through: one town and then go on up 
to another town. They left Manila and 
then after they left Manila they spent their 
time in condemning the government of 
Manila. We called them in Manila “Shang- 
hai roosters.” 

Wilfley went there as judge of that court, 
and he found a condition of an Augean 
stable that needed cleaning out, so far as 
the Americans were concerned, and I think 
perhaps in this audience I would be able 
to call on witnesses who could testify to 
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THEIR DELEGATE. 


The convention delegate was coming to- 
night. 

The house had been swept, dusted and 
garnished with flowers, the pantry shelves 
breathed forth a “company” smell that 
was tantalizing to the nostrils of Eliza- 
beth and Robert, and even the cook-books 
brought out from their corner and laid in 
a neat pile upon the kitchen table gave 
evidence of a state of subdued expectation. 


How delightfully mysterious it was that 
nobody knew who the delegate was to be! 
There had been a family conclave to dis- 
cuss the question whether they should in- 
vite some friend who would be likely to 
attend the convention, but failing to think 
of any one whom they cared especially to 
ask, Little Mother settled the question by 
Suggesting, ‘“‘Let’s just take whoever 
comes, and enrich our lives by a new ac- 
guaintance.’’ 


“IT hope it’ll be a lady,” declared Eliza- 
beth, “’cause then she’d invite us to go to 
see her sometimes, and we’d have a lovely 
new place to visit.” 


“I'd rather it’d be a man; one that could 
play ball like that Sunday-school man we 
had last year,” said Eugene. 


“Oh, dear, I wish there was little boy 
deggy-lates,” sighed Robert, wistfully. 


“Never mind, Bobbsy,”’ replied Esther, 
the comforter, ‘‘we’ll all enjoy our deggy- 
late,’ no matter who it is.” 


But even cheerful Esther was somewhat 
taken aback when Father brought home a 
decidedly plain-looking man in a checkered 
suit, with thin, colorless hair plastered 
down over his forehead and with several 
teeth missing, 

“Now don’t you go to taking any trouble 
fur me,’ he assured his hostess, “we ain’t 
nothin’ but plain folks to hum, an’ corn 
bread an’ molasses is good enough fur me.” 


Notwithstanding this statement, how- 
ever, the guest showed an astonishing ap- 
preciation of the supper set before him, 
slices of bread disappearing from the plate 
like magic, while the overworked knife 
and the busy lips came into dangerous 
contact more than once. Meat, vegetables 
and bread were finished at last, and while 
the others were making a valiant effort to 
catch up, the guest made bold to help him- 
self to the pie, which had been placed on 
small plates within reach on the side table. 

Supper over, the visitor betook himself 
to the evening session of the convention. 
Little Mother listened anxiously from the 
kitchen. In what spirit would the children 
discuss this stranger within their gates— 
er should she forbid their discussing him 
at all? 


While she waited she heard Eugene mur- | 


mur softly to Esther, “Our lives are being 
enriched by a new acquaintance.’’ 
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“Sh,” replied Esther, as if their guest 
might still be within hearing. Then she 
went on, mediatively, “I never realized 
before how much it means to be able to use 
good English. I think I shall never hate 
grammar again. Poor fellow! I suppose 
he never had a chance.” , 


Nothing more said about the guest, 
and out in the kitchen Little Mother softly 
clapped her hands. “Good for them!” she 
exclaimed to Busy Father, who smiled his 
acquiescence. 

“And there’s something else I’ve found 
out,” she went on. ‘He’s a touchstone, and 
we've succeeded, we’ve really succeeded. I 
never knew quite how well before. You 
Know you and I were ‘raised out West on a 
claim.’ too, Hubert, where people are too 
busy to care for the niceties of life—good 
English, you know, and good manners, and 
all that; and it was so hard to overcome all 
those influences of early childhood. How 
often I’ve envied this friend or that one 
who had the heritage of refined, cultured 
surroundings, and how I’ve coveted them 
for our children. And how often I’ve 
wondered just how far we had accomplish- 
ed anything.” 

“Why, wifie, you never told me this be- 
before. But there is something in it,” he 
mused, thoughtfully, ‘‘and perhaps we have 
gotten farther away from the early influ- 
ence than we knew. See what it is to be 
a college-bred man and woman!” he went 
on, roguishly. “You eat certain facts, as 
it were, and digest them, and you grow and 
expand in ways that seem to have nothing 
whatever to do with the diet. Well, wifie, 
if we have succeeded to a degree despite 
the little laxities you were bewailing only 
yesterday in Eugene’s table manners and 
Esther’s English, let’s congratulate each 
other and be glad the Touchstone Delegate 
ever opened our eyes to our achievements,” 
and with a happy laugh Busy Father was 
gone to a stockholders’ meeting. 

But the delegate’s mission was not yet 
ended. 

Coming in after the evening session, he 
sat down a moment at the hostess’s invi- 
tation to review the address of the even- 
ing, and before either realized it, he was 
giving an account, by way of illustration 
of the speaker’s point, of a Sunday-school 
class he himself had once had. 

“It was just after I had been converted,” 
he began, and the faultiness of his English 
was forgotten as he launched forth into the 
tale, how he had felt he must do some- 
thing for the Master, who had done so 
much for him; how he had thought he 
would like to teach a class in the Sunday- 
school, but the superintendent had refus- 
ed to give him one, realizing how unfit he 
was. And then, merely by way of expla- 
nation, and as modestly and simply as if 
there were nothing at all remarkable in the 
story, he spoke of the rough, dissipated 
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life he had lived, and how he had _ been 
brought to turn from it. 

Going home from a druken orgie at mid- 
night, ‘he and his companions passed a 
church. Somchow the sight of the silent 
upward-pointing spire seemed to his drink- 
crazed brain the finger of God _ pointing 
solemnly to the sky, and he fell upon his 
knees among his jeering companions, over- 
come with the burden of his sins and feel- 
ing himself a lost soul. 

Next day, still under this conviction, he 
carried his little crippled child. the victim 
of his own evil passions, to a physician, 
who being himself an earnest Christian and 
discovering the man’s state of mind, first 
prayed for him and helped him to come to 
the point of surrendering himself to Christ 
and his service, before attending to the 
wants of the child. 


With such a history, it was not to be 
wondered at that the superintendent of the 
Sunday-school had hesitated to give hima 
class; but going out into the streets, he 
picked up a band of little street gamins 
whom he had known in his days of dissi- 
pation, and gathered them into the Sunday- 
school, he himself eagerly beginning the 
study of the Bible that he might have some- 
thing to teach them and so be the better 
prepared to win them for Christ. 


“Ye see,” he added humbly at the close 
of the recital, “may be I could do for them 
boys what better workers couldn’t, because 
they’d all knowed me before, an’ I was 
right down on a_ level with ’em. So the 
Lord could use even my wicked, wasted life 
to help a little, when onct I’d begun to 
follow* him. But I did waste such a long 
time that I’ve got to keep awful busy all 
the rest o’ my days. 

I’m a-gettin’ along in years now, an’ 
when the folks down my way want me ts 
go into this thing or that, may be good 
enough in its way, but kind o’ sidetrack- 
in’, ye know, I jest have to tell ’em I 
can’t do it. I served the devil so long it’ll 
take all my life to make up. Not that I 
expect it will make up, either,’ he added, 
hastily, “but—well—I s’pose ye kin under- 
stand that I feel ’sif I’d jest got to do 
every last bit I can.” 


The Busy Man had come in just in time 
to hear the last sentence, and now it was 
time to separate for the night. 


“Oh, Hubert!” exclaimed the Little Mo- 
ther when they were alone, ‘I said our de- 
legate was a touchstone, showing us how 
far we’ve succeeded in giving our children 
the things we want them to have. But 
he’s a touchstone in another sense, too, for 
he’s been showing me how little we have 
done with our five talents, while he has 
done so much with one.’ 


When she had finished the tale the de- 
legate had told, the Busy Man was silent 
for a moment, and then replied, ‘“You were 
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right, little woman, we have indeed ‘en- 
riched our lives by a new acquaintance.’ ” 
—Congregationalist. 


———_—_. 


WHY KIM THOUGHT HE HAD RE- 
CEIVED THE SPIRIT. 


Old man Kim, reformed gambler and 
fake, sat with legs crossed on the floor of 
the seven by seven room that served as 
the missionary’s: bedroom, Kitchen, din- 
ing room and study. 

Helper Yi sat beside him plying the 
questions that would prove the reality of 
Kim’s missionary experience. 

The missionary sat on his cot 
mental notes. 

“Are ‘you a Christian?” 

“What do you believe?” 

“Of what sins did you repent when you 
believed ?’’ 

“Have they been forgiven?” 

“How do you know?” 

“Do you sin any nowadays?” 

‘What do you do when you find you have 
sinned?” 

“How frequently do you pray?” 

“Do you have family: prayers?” 

“Have you studied your Bible?” 

“Tell us the parable of the sower.”’ 

“Have you been teaching the Bible to 
your family?” 

“Do you and your family and your ox 
stop worldly work on the Sabbath?” 

“Do you tell others what Jesus has done 
for’ you?” 

‘Where is the particular 
of the Hoiy Spirit?” 

“Does He dwell in your heart?” 

“How do you know?’’ 


taking 


dwelling-place 


Here Kim straightened up and said:— 
“Pll tell you and the Moksa one thing 
that lately has made me think I 


had received the Holy Spirit. You know 
what an old thief of a gambler I was. Re- 
cently the Japanese summoned all who 
had lost land when the railroad was put 
through, and paid them up. I went in- 
stead of my nepbew. 

When they paid me I just rolled up the 
bills and put them in my pocket, for it 
was no use counting them. When I gave 
them to my nephew he was so glad to get 
anything for land he had given up as lost 
that he did not count them then either. 

“Then I went into town to sege a friend. 
On pulling out my note book I found I 
had left a five ven bill in my pocket from 
the railroad money. My first thought was, 
“God has given this to me.” 

But JT could not sheep that night, the five 
ven bill bothered me. In the morning I 
went straight home and turned it over to 
the owner. If the Holy Spirit had not 
in this covetous heart of mine that 
would not have happened in ten years.’— 
EF. S. Miller in ‘Missionary Witness.’ 


Reesietaen 


Young People’s Societies 


TOPICS FOR 1908. 


Jan.—Principal MacVicar. 

Feb.—Rev. Dr. Geddie. 

Mar.—The Gordons of Erromanga, 
Apl.—Mackay of Formosa. 
May.—Mackenzie of Korea. 
June.—Norman Russell of India. 
July.—J. W. McLeod of Trinidad. 
Aug.—John Gibson of Demerara. 
Eep.—T. Craigie Hood of Honan. 
Oct.—Dr. Lucinda Graham of Honan. 
Nov.—Dr. W. A. MacKay. 

Dec.—The Congtn. a Miss’y. Organization. 


TOPIC FOR SEPTEMBER. 


REV. T. CRAIGIE HOOD. 


Born and reared in Harrow. Ontario; 
educated in the district school, in the high 
School at Essex, in the University of To- 
ronto and in Knox College, Toronto, gra- 
duating in 1899; appointed to Honan, or- 
dained and designated in the church of his 
childhood’s home, and reaching his field 
in China, in October of that same year; 
driven out with the others by the Boxers, 
in June, 1900, returning to the field with 
the first who returned, in August, 1901, ap- 
pointed to open a new station at Hwai- 
king fu, now one of the three central sta- 
tions of our Honan mission; taken ill with 
cholera on the way thither with a native 
helper, and dying within a few hours, on 
the 19th of September, 1902; is, in brief, 
the story of the brief life of Thomas Craigie 
Hood. 

Of his work there is not much to tell, 
for his work time was short. His char- 
acter, in its quiet strength and _ saintli- 
ness, was remarkable, and teaches its les- 
sons to young and old. and in his farewell 
message to the church, he being dead yet 
speaketh. \ 

Of his life as a boy at the High School, 


Essex, Ida Emerick Wright, of Keng Chou 
fu, China, writes to the Record:—‘‘When 
T. C. Hood first came to the High School 
in Essex, it was thought by some that he 
was far too diffident to ever do any great 
service in life. 

“When he returned to Essex, after his 
first term in Knox, he was still the same 
old school friend, but there was neverthe- 
less a change; a quiet power was felt to 
be hidden beneath the old reserve. It 
was explained when he spoke thus.—‘Op- 
portunities are God-given; and no maiter 
how hard the task may be, we should un- 
dertake to do it, for God will give, with 
the opportunity, the needed strength. 1! 
have made up my mind to follow this?’ 

“An old class-mate thought to test him 
by asking ‘“‘and what if you should be ask- 
ed to supply the pulpit in Essex Presbyte- 
rian Church.” At that time it seemed a 
hard task for this young theological stu- 
dent to address so familiar and intelligent 
an audience, especially since among them 
sat some of his former teachers. 

“He hesitated a moment and then with 
characteristic modesty, prefixing his an- 
swer with ‘IF I ever should be asked’—he 
replied, “I would take it as God’s call and 
say—‘yes’—expecting God’s strength.’’ 

“Is not this the secret of Mr. Hood’s ever 
widening sphere of service, which included 
acceptably supplying the afore-mentioned 
pulpit for one whole Summer, winning 
souls for the Master in the Home Mission 
Field in Manitoulin Island, receiving the 
commission for China, and finally going 
forward, alone, without hesitation, to open 
up a new field in Honan.” 

Of him in Honan, one of the missionaries 
wrote:—“He was certainly, taking him all 
round, one of the finest characters I have 
ever known. He was a most lovable man, 
strong in his convictions of what was 
right and firm in standing by his princi- 
ples, yet he seemed always ready to listen 
to other men’s views. I do not remember 
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ever hearing an impatient word escape 
from his lips. If he had besetting faults, 
‘they certainly were not much in evidence, 
for I cannot recollect any.” 

Dr. Murdoch Mackenzie said of him that 
he seemed more of the saintly McCheyne 
type than any others in the field, and that 
in the short time be was among them, the 
Chinese felt this and were impressed by it. 

During the perilous escape at the time of 
the Boxer uprising when the little band, 
of missionaries journeyed on day after day 
for some three weeks or more in daily peril 
of their lives, Mr. Hood’s calm fortitude, 
as if realizing the presence of the Unseen, 
was very marked, and was noted by the 
other missionaries. He was: the only 
one of the men to escape unwounded, Dr. 
Leslie and Mr. Goforth especially being 
badly cut up with sword cuts, the scars and 
effects of which will remain while life lasts. 

Dr. R. P. Mackay says of him:—He was 
characterized by three things—(1) Mani- 
fest sincerity. He dealt with life as a 
great reality and dealt with it honestly. 
(2) Decided convictions. There was no 
uncertain sound either in his beliefs or his 
message. (3) Broad sympathies. He 
seemed to have drunk deeply of the Spirit 
of the Master, who was ‘‘moved with com- 
passion’? as he saw the world’s sins and 
SOrrows. 

The end, so sudden, and to the mission 
so sad, was on this wise. In the Summer 
of 1902, shortly after the return of our 
missionaries to Honan, after being driven 
out by the Boxers, he was appointed to 
open up a new station at Hwaiking fu, 
now one of our three main stations in Ho- 
nan. He had spent a couple of months 
there studying the situation, getting mat- 
ters arranged for opening the station and 
returned to Weihweifu, another of our 
three main stations. 

About the middle of September he start- 
ed to return to Hwaiking. Accompanied 
by a native helper, on the way thither, 18 
September, 1902, he was smitten with cho- 
lera, at a native inn by the way. 

At four o’clock in the morning of the 19th, 
feeling that the end was drawing nigh, 
he arose from his bed and wrote in his 
diary the following words of farewell;— 

“4 a.m. I fear I have cholera. Reached here 
last evening and had severe diarrhoea. 
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Since then worse and worse. If it is God’s 
will that I shall give my life in this little 
hovel, then His will be done, I should like 
for the work’s sake, to live longer. May 
some young man, better fitted physically 
for the work than I have been, take up 
the work. May our churches never give 
up till all the heathen have heard the glad 
sound. 

“Warewell to the F. M. C. Farewell to the 
dear Home Church. Farewell to all 
friends. Farewell to dear father. Dear sis- 
ters and brothers, each one farewell. 
We'll meet again, and with us will meet 
thousands of those who now sit in dark- 
ness. God grant it.” 

His attendants carried him into the city 
of Hwaiking, where he died at nine that 
evening in his own rented inn. 

As soon as the sad news reached Wei- 
hwei, the remains were taken there and 
buried in the new mission compound that 
had been secured there some time before, 
and where are now seven mission graves, 
smaller and larger, the latest to be laid 
there being Mrs. Clark, a few months ago. 

Mr. Hood’s last message to the church, 
written home not long before his death, 
was as follows:—‘‘Are there those who 
hesitate to offer themselves for the work 
‘till things become more settled’? Are 
there Christians witholding their gifts till 
China is more sate, and less likely to des- 
troy life and property? Why not be brave. 
and break the box of ointment? What 
though it should turn out to be our 
anointing for the burial? There will be 
those who ask with indignation; “To what 
purpose is this waste’? Never mind; it shall 
be told for a memorial. Offer NOW for 
service. Offer NOW for the work, for 
what’s done for China must be done in 
faith.” . 

Mr. Hood was supported by the congre- 
gation of St. John’s Church, Toronto. When 
the news of his death, and his appeal to 
the church, reached home, a young theolo- 
gical student, Mr. G. M. Ross, was moved 
by it to give his life to China. He offered 
his services to the Foreign Mission Com- 
mittee, was appointed to Honan, was taken 
by St John’s Church as their missionary 
in place of Mr. Hood, and is now one of 
the staff at Hwaiking fu where Hood laid 
down his life. 


The Wide World, 


PERSECUTION IN CHINA. 


Some people in the home lands, either 
from prejudice or from faulty information, 
speak disparagingly of the Christianity of 
the Chinese. All kinds of things are said 
about their faults and failings. 


Many of these things are true. It could 
hardly be expected that a people who have 
been brought up for ages in the darkest of 
superstition and in a land where Satan has 
apparently had full sway should in a few 
years lay aside all their shortcomings. 


It would, however, be extremely hard for 
China’s critics to put their fingers upon a 
fault in Chinese Christianlty which cannot 
be duplicated among the so-called Christians 
of the home lands where there is no excuse 
for these faults. 

To those who honestly weigh the worth 
of the Chinese Christian under trial it 
would be of interest to know something of 
what it costs, in many cases, to be a Chris- 
tian in China. To the missionary, who is 
continually brought into contact with these 
persecutions, these things come to be looked 
upon as something to be expected in every 
community where the church is in a healthy 
condition. 

A few years ago, in a village on the Hok_ 
chiang district, several families were won 
from their worship of the idols. 

Their neighbors paid very little attention 
to their profession of the Christian religion 
until it came time for the regular collections 
of the idol money. Of course the members 
of our church refused to pay the money. 


‘They were threatened with all sorts of dire 
things, and were worried in every way pos- 
sible—their fields were interfered with, they 
were in constant fear of bodily harm, which 
was openly threatened. The persecutors in 
this case are several brothers who have po- 
sitions in the yamen of the Hok-chiang 
magistrate, who, though magistrate, greatly 
fears his constables. 

Last July, the wife of one of these men 
died of the plague. These men immediately 
saw an opportunity to persecute these Chris- 
tians who had refused to pay their idol 
money. The coffin containing the plague- 
stricken body of this woman was taken into 
the house of one of these Christians by these 
yamen runners and left there. 


Since these men wore their official dress 


at the time, it was impossible for the Chris_ 
tian to remove this dead body. There was 
nothing for him and his neighbors, who are 
also Christians, to do, but to leave all and 
move out, or die with the plague. They 
moved out. 

Several of the men of the family were ar- 
rested for the murder of this woman. This, 
of course, necessitated an examination of the 
body of the dead by the magistrate. This 
examination was made and he returned a 
verdict that the woman died of the plague, 
and so reported to the authorities at Foo- 
chow, a copy of which report is now in my 
possession. 

On several occasions this magistrate has 
said that it was a plain case of persecution 
by these runners of his yamen, still these 
Christians are in prison and so weighted 
with chains that they can scarcely walk 
across their filthy cells. 


A little over a month ago, the magistrate 
wrote a letter saying that these men were 
not guilty of murder and asking that the 
other man come in to settle the case. This 
was complied with. As soon as he entered 
the city he was seized and thrust into prison 
with the others. 

The matter was presented to the magis- 
trate and his reply was that a great mistake 
had been committed in arresting this man, 
but that as his runners had arrested him 
and charged him with the murder of this 
woman, whom he had already adjudged to 
have died with the plague, he was afraid 
to release him. 

These rtinmners from the yamen, on the 
other hand, came to the Christians and of- 
fered, for $200, to release all the men. In 
order to relieve their sufferings, their friends 
agreed. 


The wife of one of them, in the hopes of 
having her husband with the family at the 
China New Year’s festival, sold her home and 
fields and all she had, to raise her part of 
the money. A part of the money was paid 
as earnest money, when the yamen runners 
raised the price, retaining what they had al- 
ready received. As a result, this wife was 
so beside herself with grief that she com. 
mitted suicide. 


The men are still rotting 1n a Chinese 
prison and are still true to their faith. Alas, 
how little America knows of what it costs 
to be a Christian in China.—Ernest B. Cold- 
well in Foochow Bulletin. 
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TWO REMARKABLE WOMEN. 
CHINA’S DAUGHTERS AWAKING 


D. T. RoBeEeRtTson, MOUKDEN, 
CHINA. 


By MRS. 


Some years ago the world was all a 
wonder at the miracle of Japan casting off 
the grave-clothes of her ancient civilisation 
aud springing into newness of life. 

To-day that miracle is being forgotten 
in the face of one even greater. Japan was 
a country of a manageable population, but 
what of China, with her four hundred mil- 
lions of people of diverse tongues and in- 
tense conservatism, that makes the inha- 
bitants of one province look upon their 
neighbours in the next as foreigners? 

What of this huge land arousing herself 
from her long opium-drugged slumber? 
This is, indeed, a marvel, and it is hap- 
pening before our eyes. The word goes 
forth from Peking, and lo! it is as though 
a magician had waved his wand. Rapid 
transformations take place that make one 
rub one’s eyes; north, south, east, and 
west, all respond to the magic touch, and 
revolutions, unthinkable a few years ago, 
take place in every line of life. 


To one who has ‘been out of the country 
for even a couple of years, there is a feel- 
ing of unreality about it all. It suggests 
the “Arabian Nights,’ and one feels one 
must wake up soon and find the old un- 
changing China again. 

But, in truth, it is China who has wak- 
ed up, and while dazed after her long 
sleep, and acting a little at random just 
now, she has really arisen and is determin- 
ed to put her house in order, and meet the 
nations on equal terms. 

In no way is the greatness of the change 
in China more apparent than in her new 
attitude towards the education of women 
and girls, and none have had more to do 
With advance in this direction than two 
remarkable women, both clever, both pa- 
triotic, but, unhappily, both non-Christian. 


The Story of Mrs. Sheu. 


First in order comes Mrs. Sheu.~ She 
was a native of Hankow, and at the time 
of which we write—about three years ago 
—was a widow with an only son. A wo- 
man of means, she had given her boy the 
best education that the city could afford, 
and being of a liberal turn of mind she had 
encouraged him in his study of Western 
learning, 

Young Sheu, like most of the students 
of his time, was deeply imbued with the 
spirit of reform, but the reform be wanted 
was one that, with the least possible de- 
lay and trouble, would satisfy the pride of 
Wikiee and set her at the head of the na- 
ions. 
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Some of his companions advocated the 
creation of a great army as the best means 
to this end; others were in favour of deve- 
loping the mineral wealth of the country, 
but all were agreed that a certain amount 
of Western education was necessary as a 
first step. Of course, with true Chinese 
self-assurance, it was anticipated that an 
ordinary Chinese youth would pick up in 
a few months what took the European half 
a lifetime to acquire. 


But Sheu thought the solution of the 
problem lay in a totally different direction. 
In his reading he had been much. struck 
with the position women held in the West, 
and on discussing the matter with his mo- 
ther, they both became cunvinced that 
herein lay the secret of a country’s great- 
ness. Educate her women, develop them 
mentally and physically, and the natural 
result would be that the sons of such mo- 
thers, trained carefully and _ intelligently 
from infancy, would become strong, re- 
sourceful men, able to guide their country 
wisely. 

Now Mrs. Sheu was a woman of action, 
and, full of patriotic fervour, she determin- 
ed to start work at once. Visiting all her 
friends in the city, she expounded her 
theory to them, announced that she intend- 
ed opening a school for women and girls 
in her own house as a beginning, and 
wound up by the astounding request that 
they would send their daughters and young 
brides to her to be educated. 


But such ideas were too advanced for the 
ordinary China-woman, her friends thought 
she was mad, and laughed her to scorn. 
So Mrs. Sheu returned home, and the days 
went past while she waited in vain for the 
scholars who never came. 


It was all very disheartening, but this 
woman was not one of your feeble folk, 
she was of the stuff of which heroines are 
made. Her love for her country was a 
real thing, and possessed of an enthusias- 
tic belief in her scheme and a strong will, 
she faced the situation with undaunted 
heart, determined at all costs to win. 

The wealthy and influential families in 
the city had failed her, then she would turn 
to the poor. Class prejudice should be set 
aside, and from among the despised of the 


land she would choose girls whom _ she 
could mould into her ideal women. But 
neither would the poor listen to her. 
When she held out her inducement and 


painted in glowing colours the wonderful 
careers that the future held for their 
daughters, they listened with unbelieving 
ears, and turned away with hearts full in 
suspicion of her motives. 

To whom now could she turn? She be- 
thought her of a lower class still—the lit- 
tle slave-girls. And first she began with 
her own; then she bought and freed others; 
also she paid owners to allow their slaves 
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to come to her school. Food and clothing 
she provided free, and gradually her house 
became filled with ‘bright little girls lead- 
ing busy, happy lives. 

But Mrs. Sheu had no example of a lov- 
ing Christ before her, and no thought of 
His approving “Well done!” to sustain her. 
She had been brought up to think of sis- 
ves as the offscouring of the people, and 
the mere chattels of their owners, only to 
be noticed as they brought profit or pleas- 
ure. But the inherent nobility of her own 
nature, and her lofty purpose had opened 
her mind to recognise in these down-trodd- 
en people the possibility of higher things. 
So she was brave enough to face the cen- 
sure of her class, and large souled enoug 
to gather them in and give them of her 
best. 

As her plans and work developed, Mrs. 
Sheu found herself straitened for lack of 
money. She sold her jewels and valuables, 
and gradually her other property was dis- 
posed of in like manner. She appealed to 
people to support her endeavour, but there 
was small response. She approached the 
Governor, and pointing out that her school 
was opened for no selfish motives but was 
meant for the public weal, asked for a 
grant to aid her, but all in vain. 


As a last step and to prove her a eanity, 
she let it be known that if her enterprise 
failed for lack of funds, she had vowed to 
commit suicide and so offer up her life a 
sacrifice for her country. It was all of no 
avail, and a day came when abject poverty 
entered her door, and with it the end of 
all her hopes. At last her brave heart had 
to own herself beaten, and she prepared to 
die. 

With her usual calm and dignity she, in- 
formed her scholars of the circumstances 
and dismissed them. They clung to her 
weeping, and entreated her to give up her 
purpose; but she assured them it was all 
that left her to do. Having completed 
her arrangements, she swallowed a dose of 
poison, entered her sedan chair and start- 
ed for the Governor’s Yamen. 

But the poison did its deadly work more 
quickly than she had anticipated, and be- 
fore she had gone more than half-way the 
death agony had seized her. Her attend- 
ants gathered round with loud cries- for 
help. but she ordered the bearers to hurry 
on that she might die in the public Justice 
Hall and so fulfil her vow. 

But it was not to be, almost before she had 
finished speaking. her spirit had returned 
to the God she had never known. 
of Mrs. Sheu it may be said, “Greater love 
hath no one than this, that one lay down 
her life for her country.” So died this 
truly great woman, and for the time it 
seemed as though her work had died with 
her. But she was to accomplish more by 
her death than ever she had done by her 
life. 


Surely . 
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Her story gradually became known, and 
the fame of her self-sacrifice through time 
found its way to Peking, and so to the 
ears of another remarkable woman, Mrs. 
Jang (by name. 


The Stery of Mrs. 


Mrs. Jang had not long before begun a 
unique work of her own. Actuated, like 
urs. Sheu, ‘by patriotic motives, she had 
tried to discover some means of helping her 
country, and had at last found her niche 
in the editing and publishing of a woman’s 
daily paper. 

This at a time when newspapers were in 
their infancy in China showed her to be a 
woman of original and vigorous mind. She 
is extremely laberal in her views and admi- 
res all that is good in the West, but her 
admiration stops short of the Christian re- 
ligion. She has adopted the materialistic 
views now so prevalent in China, and 
thinks the educated classes require noth- 
ing more. 

At the same time, she fears it is still ne- 
cessary to pander to the lower tastes of 
the common people in the matter of their 
“superstition,” as she calls all religions, 
so she advocates religious tolerance, and 
urges that Christians be treated in no way 
differently from Buddhists. 

Missionaries she considers good-hearted 
but mistaken people, who might be of 
great use in the world if only they could 
free themselves from the bondage of their 
absurd belief in a God. She is on friendly 
terms with some of them, and many are 
the prayers that go up on her behalf, so 
the day may not be far off when Mrs. Jang 
will rejoice in the Truth which as yet is 
hid from her eyes. 

When Mrs. Jang heard of Mrs. Sheu her 
whole being was stirred, she recognised a 
kindred spirit, and felt that here was a 
story fitted to rouse the patriotism of all 
who heard it. She arranged for a memo- 
rial service to be held in the city, and in- 
vited all women to attend. Two mission- 
ary ladies were asked to go, and a great 
number of ladies of rank, some from the 
court were also there. 

Mrs. Jang in an eloquent speech related 
the story of Mrs. Sheu. She thrilled her 
audience with the picture she drew of her 
heroine’s tragic death, and in burning words 
urged them to follow this noble example 
and give their lives if necessary for their 
country’s advancement. “In the lands of 
the West,” she said, “they have a saying, 
‘Before a church can prosper, the life-blood 
must be spilt.’ (‘The blood of the mar- 
tyrs is the seed of the Church.’) Here, 
then, is a woman who has teen faithful 
unto death; she has given her life, and the 
cause for which she died has been sealed 
with her blood and must prosper. Mrs. 
Sheu has died, but her spirit lives on in our 
midst and will inspire us for all time.” 
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At the close, the audience went forward 
and bowed reverently before the portrait 
of Mrs. Sheu which was hung in a promi- 
nent position. 

Next morning a report of the meeting 
and a full account of Mrs. Sheu’s life and 
death appeared in Mrs. Jang’s paper. An 
extraordinary amount of interest was 
created. Plans were made for _ startirfg 
girls’ schools, and in order to raise money 
for this purpose Mrs. Sheu’s story was dra- 
matised. The Pekin merchants lent one of 
their Guilt Halls for the performance, and 
the principal parts were taken by actors 
from the Imperial Theatre. 


Not content with merely subscribing 
money for the new patriotic scheme, ladies 
longed to do something more for it, and 
hearing from one of their number who had 
been abroad, of the custom of raising mo- 
ney by sales of work, they eagerly took up 
that idea and gave themselves with ar- 
dour to the making of embroidery and other 
kinds of needlework. 


So during the three days that the play 
lasted, there was to be seen the remarkable 
sight of Chinese ladies, who, in their se- 
cluded apartments, had lived idle, selfish 
lives all their days, now aroused from their 
sloth, and going in and out among the 
spectators eagerly offering specimens of 
their. own handiwork for sale. They re- 
ceived many rebuffs; some told them they 
were disgracing their rank; but their ans- 
wer always was that doing the lowliest 
work out of love for their country was an 
henour and no disgrace. 

A few girls’ schools were opened by pri- 
vaie individuals. Princess Su started the 
firslL one for the daughters of nobles. 
These girls wore a distinct uniform, a plain 
blue cotton gown with a badge—no silk 
was allowed that the poorer scholars might 
not feel humiliated. Even the girls from 
Princess Su’s school walked daily to and 
from school unattended—a wonderful cast- 
ing aside of the trammels of hoary custom. 


Later the Government opened girls’ 
schools all over the land, and introduced 
the most-startling innovations. Education 
and board were given free, but every girl 
had to unbind her feet before a@mission. 
Physical drill was insisted upon, and the 
whole system of teaching revolutionised. 
No more dreary repetition of the classics 
from morning to night, but teachers, many 
of them trained in Christian schools, 
taught by rational methods the young idea 
how to shoot. 


As Mrs. Jang prophesied, the spirit of 
Mrs. Sheu lives on and still is a vital force 
In these girls’ schools. Her portrait has 
been scattered broadcast, and she is held up 
before the scholars as an example of noble 
heroism, and extolled as a true patriot. 

Mrs. Jang still edits her newspaper and 
exerts a wide influence. If once she could 
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be won for Christ, with her really great 
qualities of mind and heart, what a power 
she might exert towards the bringing in of 
China to the kingdom of God. 


Never in the whole course of her history 
had our Church such a grand opportunity 
of winning a nation for Christ as just now. 


‘And never was the call to her women to 
give of their substance, to give their loved 
ones, to give themselves more insistent, 
more unmistakable than at this time. We 
have prayed and longed for it, and the day 
has come—China’s women have been freed, 
and on us rests the responsibility of teach- 
ing them how to use their freedom. The 
harvest is a rich and glorious one. Come 
over and help us to gather in the sheaves. 
—‘Woman’s Missionary Magazine of the 
U. F. Church Scotland.’ 


FAREWELL TO A MANDARIN. 


Just before Archdeacon Moule left China 
a mandarin, who rules over 695,000 people, 
came to thim to say good-bye. Although 
he is not yet a Christian, he is notefar 
from the Kingdom of God, as the follow- 
ing conversation will show:— 


“Your Excellency,” said the Archdeacon, 
“TI have one wish for you far more than 
long life, far better than peace in your 
great district. What I want for you is 
eternal life through Jesus Christ our 
Lord.” 


“TI know,” he said, “you gave me a New 
Testament. I put it in the place of honor 
in my reception room. Be sure of this. 
It will be my care to watch over the little 
misSion-halls and the little bands of Christ- 
ians you have scattered through my dis- 
trict. May I ask you to request your pas- 
tors and teachers and all the Christians 
to be consistent Christians, not to return 
evil for evil, not to wish for vengeance, 
but to be patient, and all do well?’ 

“Thank you, my friend,” replied the 
Archdeacon, “I will pass it on.” 

A striking message indeed from a Chi- 


nese official! His desire is the greatest 
wish of all who are helping to further 
Christ’s Kingdom in China. Every Chi- 


nese Christian who “lives” Christ day by 
day will be a missionary among his neigh- 
bors. Let us turn the mandarin’s request 
into prayer.—Archdeacon Moule at the 
eae Miss Soc. Annual Meeting, Queen’s 
Tall. 


We owe it to the needy, sorrowing tempt- 
ed world about us to keep our inner life 
calm, quiet, strong, restful and full of sweet 
love in whatsoever outer turbulence, trial 
or opposition we must live. The one secret 
is to abide in Christ.—Selected. 
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Continued from page 416. 
(Hon. Wm. H. Taft's address.) 


the condition of immorality that was Car- 
ried on there under the protection of thie 
American flag. We have extra-territorial 
jurisdiction in a concession made by the 
Chinese Government to us. Judge Wilfley 
went to work and betore he got through 
the American flag floated over a moral 
community and in so doing he had the 
sympathy of the foreign missionaries who 
were in that neighborhood. 

But he has come home, and when you 
are a good many miles away facts are dif- 
ficult to prove. Pictures are easy to paint 
in lurid colors of the tyranny of a judge 
away off there, and he has been subjected 
to a great deal of criticism on that account. 

I want to give my personal testimony on 
the subject and in favor of his course. With 
this change in our diplomatic relations to 
China, by doing what was a plain, honest 
thing to do, and which as between nations 
seems to be a little more exceptional per- 
haps than between individuals—by agree- 
ing to return the money that we really ought 
not to have taken, the indemnity, by the 
influence of our own foreign missionaries 
there, and by the belief in China that we 
are not there for our exploitation or to ap- 
propriate jurisdiction territorially or other- 
wise, I think we stand well in China to- 
day. 

I think we stand in such a position that 
such a movement as this, in order to raise 
money to increase the number of mission- 
aries and the number of nuclei of Christi- 
anity and of civilization in that teeming 
population of 450,000,000 is better to-day 
than it ever was. Therefore such a move- 
ment as this must enlist the Sympathy and 
aid of all who understand the great good 
that these self-denying men who go so far 
to accomplish their good are doing. 

You can read books (I have read them) 
in which the missions are described as 
most comfortable buildings, and it is said 
that they are living much more luxurious- 
ly than they are at home, and therefore 
that they don’t call for our support or sym- 
pathy. 

It is true that there are a good many 
mission buildings that are handsome build- 
ings. I have seen them. It is true that 
they are comfortable, but they ought to be 
comfortable. One of the things that’ you 
have got to do with the Oriental is to fill his 
eye with something that he can see, and 
if you erect a good missionary building he 
deems the coming of the missionary into 
that community as of some importance and 
the missionary societies that are doing that 
and are building their own buildings for 
their missionaries are following a_ very 


much more sensible course than is. the- 


United States in denving to its representa- 
tives anything to shelter them. 
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But it is not a life of ease; it is not a 
life cf comfort and luxury. I don’t know 
bow many have feit that Lbine Sil think 
physicians call ‘nostalgia’ (home-sick- 
ness). I don’t Know whether you have ex- 
perienced that sense of distance trom home, 
that being surrounded by an alien people, 
that impression that if you could only have 
two hours of association with your old 
friends at home, if you could only get into 
a street car and sit down or hang by a 
Strap, in order to be near your iriends. 1 
tell you when you come bac« after an ab- 
sence of five or ten years, even the strap 
seems a dear old memory. 

Those men are doing a grand work. I 
don’t mean to say that there are not ex- 
ceptions among them, that sometimes they 
don’t make mistakes and sometimes they 
don’t meddle in something which it would 
be better for them from a political stand- 
point to keep out of, but I mean as a whole, 
those 3,000 missionaries in China and those 
thousands in other countries worthily re- 
present the best Christian spirit of this 
country, and worthily are doing the work 
that you have sent them out to do. 

I thank you for the opportunity of speak- 
ing on behalf of this body of Christian men 
and women who are doing a work which 
is indispensable to the spread of Christian 
civilization. 


—_—. 


FIRST WORK OF THE CHURCH. 


Would we secure the true interests of 
our nation, we must evangelize. 

Would we abate the rancor of 
classes. we must evangelize. 

Would we increase the rule of righteous- 
ness in high and low places alike, we must 
evangelize. 

Would we make both our business and 
our politics Christian, we must evangelize. 

Would we secure the best results from 
our educational systems, we must evange- 
lize. 

Would we so adjust all our national in- 
terestSs as to conserve ailike for the suc- 
cess of the cause of Christ in the earth all 
the resources of this great nation, we must 
evangelize. We must go forth everywhere, 
under the influence of the love for the world 
of God the Father and of the saving: power 
of Jesus Christ, the only and all sufficient 
divine Saviour, proffering unto every crea- 
ture that salvation which is profitable both 
for the life that now is and for the life that 
is to come, that we may thereby win the 
world for him.—Rev. W. H. Roberts, D. D. 


social 


And this is life—temptation. trial. strng- 
gle, conflict. possible victorv—the strenuone 


life! You cannot cowardly give it up. And 
vou need all the help vou can have; and 
the only adequate help is Jesus Christ.— 


Henry) GC. King: 
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Continued from page 392. 

There was not much of special note in 
the months for which I am to report. In 
the various departments operations were 
carried on with interest and encouragement, 
with things too, fitted to disappoint. ‘The 
fruits of the revival among those who res- 
ponded to its influence, still abide. 


In the section of the baptized community 
that remained impassive there is a type of 
character far from what one could desire, 
but he who does not break the bruised reed 
nor quench the smoking flax is surely 
watching over these people with a patience 
far beyond ours. 

Social and climatic conditions are not 
favourable for attendance of families liv- 
ing at a distance from church that in Can- 
ada would not be called great, perhaps. It 
may be we shall have to follow’ eastern 
customs more closely and have small or- 
ganizations for Christian worship in differ- 
ent sections of the city where there are 
groups of families professing faith. 

When we do hold local services they are 
well attended though the place of meeting 
may be no better than the shade of a tree 
or the lee of a wall, where the preacher has 
no pulpit and the people no seats. It may 
not seem dignified for the preacher to 
cease discoursing in order to drive off a 
couple of fighting cocks that in too close 
proximity to his flock divert their atten- 
tion, but in the interests of edification and 
devotion it must sometimes be done. 

The Sunday School in the city has afford- 
ed for some three years a fine field for 
seed sowing in the minds of the hundred 
lads who attended. But the sower of bad 
seed has lately been doing evil work. ‘The 
heathen pundit in whose school we were 
permitted to do Sunday School work took 
to his home a second wife for the sake 
of her boy in lieu of the one he had lost 
by plague. 

Because the woman was a Mohammedan 
of no good repute the sense of propriety of 
the Hindu parents was so offended that 
the school was broken up and thus our op- 
portunity of doing Christian work in that 
heathen school was brought to an end. We 
have since opened a school under a Christ- 
ian master among a low caste people who 
have shown an interest in Christian truth 
for some time. 


An Interesting Class. 


The Scripture class in the College, which 
comprises the students of the four years in 
the Arts’ course, and the classes in Ethics 
and Theism gave me a most valued op- 
portunity of bringing day by day, vital 
truths into contact with some forty or fifty 
bright, eager minds. The interest shown, 
and the questions asked by the students 
make the work of teaching a delight and 
an inspiration. 
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Here are a few specimens of their ques- 
tions in their own language.— 

“Will you Kindly say what had been the 
method of deliverance and revelation &c., 
before Christ appeared on the earth?” 


“When the Scripture does not allow idol- 
atry, then on what grounds do the Roman 
Catholics worship images.’’ 


“On what should one’s faith be based?” 


“We know the character of God in- a 
perfect light, we know that He loves us, 
and we also know that he is ready to ac- 
cept our repentance. So what is the neces- 
sity of Jesus the Christ: for us?” 


“You said to-day that God was in Jesus 
Christ. Does this show that the soul of 
Jesus was God? If so, God was imprison- 
ed into Jesus Christ.” 

“Was Jesus’ power self-acquired?”’ 


“If he had his Divinity to fall back upon 
he cannot represent humanity as such.” 


These are taken at random from a great 
many such questions. 


The General Assembly of India. 


The most notable event in Indore dur- 
ing the year was the meeting of the General 
Assembly of the Indian Presbyterian 
Church. 


Representatives of various countries, of 
many missions, of different colors and of 
several tongues, met together in the large 
hall of the College to deliberate on mat- 
ters pertaining to the progress of Christ’s 
work in India from the Himalayas to Cape 
Comorin, and from Calcutta and. Madras to 
Bombay. 

It was a great thing for our native Christ- 
ians to witness this manifestation of the 
streneth and unity of the Church to which 
they belong, and it gave an idea to not a 
few non-Christians of the great extent of 
the enterprise with which our mission is 
connected. 


We had with us distinguished represen- 
tatives from the home Churches, whom it 
did us good to meet and huwar. 


We who had charge of the arrangements 
for entertaining the Assembly were greatly 
assisted by officials alike of the British 
Government and of the Indore State. Par- 
ticularly we were indebted to the Agent to 
the Governor General, the Resident of In- 
dore, the Diwan of the Indore State, the 
Nawab of Jaora, and the Nawab of Banda, 
and to others, who furnished us with large 
tents and other facilities for ministering. 
hospitality to the delegates and friends. 


“Malwa Theological Seminary.” 


Since returning I have resumed the work 
of conducting the scripture class in the Col- 
lege. Additional responsibility in connec- 
tion with the training of native evangelists 
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and preachers has been laid upon me by the 
more definite organization by presbytery 
of the work it has had for some time under 
its care. 


The Institution has been given the sta- 
tus of a Theological College, to be known 
as the “Malwa Theological Seminary.” It 
has been recognized by the Indian General 
Assembly, as one of those “well fitted to 
give Theological instruction in the verna- 
culars of their respective language areas.” 
The action of the Presbytery in this for- 
ward step has been commended by the Sy- 
nod of Gujarat, Rajputana, and Malwa. 


Through its close connection with the In- 
dore Arts College, the new Seminary will be 
in a position to avail itself of valued help 
from its teaching staff, and our hope is 
that it will become more and more useful 
in filling with Bible knowledge, and in 
inspiring with Christian zeal and earnest- 
~ ness, some of those through whom the 
great work of bringing India’s people into 
the kingdom of Christ, must necessarily be 
done. 


INDORE COLLEGE. 
Rev. King, Principal, writes: 


If October first is to be reckoned the be- 
ginning of our report year, it did not begin 
very auspiciously. Referring to my diary 
for that date in 1906, I find such entries as 
these: “131 deaths in the city. College still 
closed, case on the compound next to the 
Wilsons. October 2nd, bicycled to Mhow, 
found a plague refugee by the roadside— 
dead. October 22nd, re-opened School and 
College after 2 1-2 months of enforced holi- 
day. Attendance 50 and 10 respectively. 
November 5th, boys returning slowly. None 
as yet in the 8th class.” 


Since then there have been no holidays. 
With lost time to make up and the fear of 
another outbreak in August hanging over 
us, Wwe taught through the hot’ season. 
Classes began at 6.30. At half past ten we 
hurried home with old sol beating down un- 
mercifully. We were spared the plague 
this season. 


Our Persian professor whom we had the 
great joy of baptising in the College Hall 
has left us for the United Free Church Col- 
lege in Nagpur where he was offered a sal- 
ary twice what we were able to give him. 
Nor could we blame hii, for $13.33 to a 
professor is not excessive. And our much 
respected Shastri now fills the chair of 
Sanskrit in the American Presbyterian Mis- 
sion College in Lahore. : 

With our limited resources the best we 
can do is to pick up promising young men, 
but so soon as they make a reputation for 
themselves we lose them. 


Our hostel has been full to over flowing 
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It is not desirable that boys should live 
where they please in the bazars. Indeed, 
the University will not allow it. With 
great difficulty we rented a suitable house 
in the Camp and this also we filled. We 
are also very short of class rooms. 


The Prospects. 


The prospects are bright. It was feared 
in many quarters that the new national spi- 
rit so evident in India would affect the at- 
tendance at Mission Colleges. We have 
not found it so. To the contrary [| am 
inclined to think that the young men of 
India find with us a more sympathetic ap- 
preciation of their ambitions than with pure- 
ly Government Institutions. 


There is much in the “Swadeshi’’ move- 
ment that is commendable. But it needs 
to be guided. Here is our opportunity of 
rendering the State a true Service and at 
the same time establishing ourselves in the 
affections of the better classes. 


I rejoice in the appointment of Mr. Shar- 
rard and in the likelihood of Mr. Dunn 
being with us too, not simply because of 
the assistance in the class room but be- 
cause I see some chance of improving those 
opportunities in the hosvels of coming into 
closest touch with the men who are to be 
the makers of new India. 


Both Mr. Wilson and myself have had 
requests for private reading of the Bible 
with individual men and have had to re- 
fuse, at least regular work, through pres- 
sure of other duties. We little know whai 
fruit such work may bear. 


Recently I read an address by a mission- 
ary in North India before a home audience. 
In it he told of a young man coming to 
him asking for baptism. He seemed well 
versed in Christian truth and on being ask- 
ed where he had been taught, replied “at 
the Mission School in Indore.” 


I do not know who the young man was, 
but it is something to know that our sow- 
ing has not been in vain. This season 
again, the missionaries in the district write 
that they have met among the Officials old 
students of the College and have received 
hearty welcomes. 


oo 


MHOW. 
Rev. A. P. Ledingham Writes ;— 


Our first word may well be one of thank- 
fulness; that the Staff both foreign and In- 
dian have all been preserved in health; for 
the visit of our Foreign Mission Secretary; 
for revival in the congregation in the be- 
ginning of the year and advance throughout 
the year; for one who though not an or- 
dained man has been chosen to act as Pas- 
tor’s assistant in our congregation; that 
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the health of the boys in Rasalpura has 
been very good and for a_ good spirit 
amongst them; for a new bungalow grant- 
ed for a second missionary in Rasalpura 
and that under Mr. Cock it is pushing on 
rapidly to completion; for the very happiest 
Christian fellowship among the missionary 
and Indian brethren; for a good preaching 
hall secured in Mhow bazar; for the con- 
gregation undertaking the evangelistic work 
of Mhow and immediately surrounding dis- 
trict; for Manpur bungalow secured and 
repaired and work begun there by Mr. 
Drew; for a good hearing in the villages; 
for great advance in giving to the Lord’s 
work; for growth in the missionary spirit; 
for good faithful work done by _ school 
teachers and workshop masters and cate- 
chists; for faithful work done by boys in 
all departments of work; for the appoint- 
ment by the Mission Council of Mr. and 
Mrs. Taylor to Mhow for district work and 
help in the training classes; for very bright 
hopes for the coming year, and for mani- 
fold personal mercies. For these and for 
more we bless His Holy Name. 


A managing committee of eight members 
was chosen by the congregation to assist 
the session in the business of the congre- 
gation. They have been of real value to 
the Session in the work of the year. 

Two elders also have been ordained dur- 
ing the year. 

A very convenient and suitable preaching 
hall near the market was secured at a 
yearly rental of Rs 100 and regular evange- 
listic work has been carried on in this dur- 
ing the season. The pastor’s assistant with 
the congregation has borne the responsibil- 
ity of this work. The congregation pays 
the rent and expenses connected with this 
hall. 


It was decided also by the congregation 
that the salaries of the catechists laboring 
in Mhow and district should be paid by 
the congregation and that the congregation 
assume the responsibility for all evangel- 
istic work in Mhow and the immediately 
surrounding district. The great commis- 
sion. “Go ye and make disciples’—is kept 
constantly before the congregation and it 
is growing in the sense of its responsibility 
to the heathen around. 

A very marked advance has been made 
in the givings of the congregation and a 
goodly number are giving their tenth. 

The total enrolment of the congregation 
is 423, communicants 175, baptized adher- 
ents who are not communicants 188 and 
unbaptized adherents—adults 51 and child- 
ren 9. 

Total givings of the congregation amount 
to rupees 1,225, and of this amount rs. 
515 was given by the Indian members of 
the congregation. This is a three fold ad- 
vance on last year. 


- 
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Both missionaries and congregation are 
more fully awakening to the fact that the 
evangelization of this district should ba 
undertaken by the congregation. We have 
no Christians in the villages immediately 
surrounding Mhow. It surely cannot long 
remain so. Surely a congregation of 423 
may say in regard to this district surround- 
ing us as Caleb said regarding the promised 
land “‘Let us go up at once and possess it 
for we are well able to overcome it.’ We 
go forward in His Name. 


DHAR. 


Rev. F. H. Russell and Rev. D. J. David- 
son Write ;— 


At the beginning of the year the mem- 
bership was 117. During the year there 
were twenty-four additions, three by certifi- 
cate and twenty-one by profession. Nine 
however were transferred by certificate to 
other congregations and four whose where- 
abouts are not known were transferred to 
the absentee roll. So the present member- 
ship is 128. The baptized adherents num- 
ber ninety-five, thirty adults and sixty-five 
children. The unbaptized adherents number 
twenty-seven, twenty-four adults and three 
children, making a total Christian commun- 
ity of 250. There were sixteen baptisms 
during the year, seven adults and nine child- 
ren. In the Christian Sunday School there 
are 150 scholars and ten teachers, in the 
non-Christian S.S. fifty boys and three 
teachers. 


One of the most joyful meetings of the 
whole year is the annual meeting of the 
congregation. The cause of the joy seems 
to be to no small extent due to the ability 
and privilege of giving. This year, as last 
year also, rupees 250 were voted to the Bi- 
ble Society, and rs. 50 to the Tract Society. 
The congregation, needless to say, feels 
keenly the importance and efficiency of 
these agencies in the spread of the gospel 
and of general Christian light. 

Dewaji is still maintained among his peo- 
ple at rs. 10 per month. Outside of his re- 
latives there have not been many definite 
breaks as yet. It seems to be working just 
as Christ said the kingdom of heaven would 
work, viz., like leaven which would gradu- 
ally permeate the whole mass. This is by 
no means the least hopeful aspect of our 
work here. 


Dwaji does not really preach much. He 
is well known in the villages where his 
caste people live and some one always 
wants him to go home with him and sgit 
in his house. So by chatting in an easy 
friendly way with his friends he has prac- 
tically overcome all the opposition that was 
once quite geen, and the people generally 
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admit that he gives them better teaching 
than their Hindu teachers, and seems to do 
it with a better motive. 

His place among his people may be under- 
stood from the fact that they have just ask- 
ed him to be their headman. 

For the last half of the year the congre- 
gation has also employed a colporteur at 
rs. 4 per month. 


Evangelistic. 


Hundreds of sermons and talks and chats! 
Thousands have heard, many of them many 
times. We can only hope that the king- 
dom of God has come or is coming in many 
hearts though “not with observation.” 
The usual stream of light has been kept 
pouring into the bazaar and the near vil- 
lages, which are reached from Dhar. And the 
people continue to listen well, admit much, 
but do little. The kingdom of heaven, how- 
ever, has not, we are sure, come nigh them 
altogether in vain. These people must 
learn to appreciate holiness, love, etc., as 
good and desirable things for themselves, 
before they can believe in a holy, loving 
God or Saviour. And they are learning it. 

The large valley of the Narbudda with 
Barwani as its head was hardiy touched in 
touring this year. About ten days were 
spent at one centre in the rear corner of the 
field, Dhamnode. The Gospel was. well 
preached there and in about twenty-five 
surrounding villages. A number of impres- 
sions were made which, we have heard 
since, are continuing, and are causing much 
serious thought. At the time of writing our 
eatechists are starting for the Narbudda 
Valley and will again visit this interesting 
district. 

Most of our touring was confined to the 
villages of the plain to the west and north- 
west of Dhar. In this region about one 
hundred and fifty villages were visited. The 
district has this peculiarity that a large 
part of it is held by Thakurs or landed no- 
bles. These people belong to families whose 
services have at some time been recognized 
and rewarded by gifts of land. Perhaps a 
Thakur will have about fifty villages under 
him (sometimes more sometimes less) and 
in that territory he is like a little king and 
receives the revenue. Most of these people 
were very friendly to us. 

One thing is that the larger Thakurs feel 
it an honor to associate with Huropeans, 
but besides this some of them are very open- 
minded and converse readily on subjects of 
morality and religion. One Thakur even 
said that if we would build a church and 
other buildings for work and workers, he 
was ready to give us land for it. 


Educational Work. 


Our school work has progressed favor- 
ably. The boys are taught either Hindi or 
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Urdu or both, and begin HBnglish with the 
fourth book vernacular. Our highest class 
is fifth book vernacular with second book 
English. Of course all other public school 
subjects are taught. The Gospels are also 
taught in all classes. 


It is interesting to see how readily the 
boys seem to grasp and appreciate Christ- 
ian teaching. We are not seeking to take 
them by guile for we advertise our school 
as a Christian school, where Christianity 
is taught in addition to other subjects. 


We take it as some evidence of the gen- 
eral opinion entertained regarding Christ- 
ianity that so many Hindu and Mohamme- 
dan parents send their boys where they 
Know they will receive Christian instruc- 
tion. We have on the roll six orphanage 
boys, ten sons of Christian parents, forty- 
four Hindus and seventeen Mohammedans 
—Total seventy-seven. Most of these boys 
meet on Sunday also for Sunday School. 


Leper Asylum. 


There’ seems to be no royal road to the 
popularity of a leper asylum among Indians. 
There are at present eighteen patients, 
Some have come, some have been brought, 
some have gone away much helped, some 
have 


returned, some have run away, 
some have died. The ‘assistant in 
charge has been very enthusiastic 
and devoted to his work. Dr. O’Hara 


has given much time and attention to the 
medical and other treatment of the pa- 
tients. Evangelistic work has been carried 
on among them by the assistant and his 
wife, and also by some of our catechists. 
Five who had been baptized before have 
been received as members of the Christian 
congregation and five more have been bap- 
tized during the year. All their services 
are separate from our other Christians’ ser- 
vices and even the celebration of the Lord’s 
Supper is separate. 

ihe Mission to lepers is financially res- 
ponsible for the Asylum, but both they and 
we are most grateful for contributions re- 
ceived from friends of the cause in Canada. 
The present time is especially. trying on all 
charitable societies who provide food for 
orphans or others in India, as famine prices 
prevail here. It has cost about $12. each 
for food for the past year, and this amount 
will be much higher for the coming year. 
As nearly aS we can estimate now it will 
cost $20. at least to feed and clothe each 
leper for the coming year. 

As the Mission to lepers has a tremend- 
ous burden at present, friends in Canada 
have a good opportunity here to give a lit- 
tle help where it is much needed, and so 
contribute at once to both the physical and 
spiritual good of these sufferers. 

Last year we had a few cases of plague in 
Dhar which caused such consternation that 
the city became quite deserted. Our local 
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work was much hindered, but this year 
Central India has remained almost - free 


from this scourge. Can it be that plague 
has done its work here and that there is a 
changed condition of the Hindu heart that 
has not appeared much on the surface yet? 


RUTLAM. 


Rev. J. F. Campbell and Rev. F. J. 
Anderson. 


After mentioning thankfully Dr. Mac- 
kay’s visit, write;— 

The year was also marked by the kind 
gift, by H. H. the Rajah of Rutlam, of a 
site for a church for our Indian congrega- 
tion at Rutlam. This had 1,yng been desired 
by the congregation who had been for years 
gathering their little contributions for a 
much needed church building. 


On the morning of August 30th the Raja 
said the word, and a fortnight later he sent 
the formal letter granting the site; before 
the end of September the Presbytery had 
approved, the plan was ready, arrangements 
were made, and the work was in progress. 
The church will soon be ready for use, and 
the belfry for the bell which it is hoped 
some friend may be disposed to send. 


Itinerancy. 


In addition to visits to out-stations, and 
to converts in their scattered villages, the 
principal itinerancy of the year was when 
Mr. Cock brought a number of the lads 
who had been taken from Rutlam to Ras- 
alpura, and the villages were visited from 
which they had come. 

Relatives were discovered in many cases; 
in some the reunion was very touching. 
The healthy, happy, clean and generally im- 
proved appearance of the boys, their abil- 
ity to read, their knowledge of some trade, 
and the fact that instead of our keeping 
them away from their relatives we had 
brought them to seek them out and meet 
them—all formed an object lesson which 
helped to commend the Gospel spoken and 
sung by their lips as well as ours. A few 
asked that their boys be left with them; 
but seemed satisfied when we explained that 
we wished first to teach them more, both of 
their trade and of higher knowledge. 


Out-stations. 


At Jaora the work has gone on as usual, 
our faithful helper there, carrying on alone 
a boy’s school along with his Evangelistic 
work, and continuing to win the respect of 
even those who might have been expected 
to depreciate so quiet, slow-speaking and 
unassuming a man, much as we appreciate 
him. 


At Alote, opposition from Brahman au- 
thorities has continued to harass, and yet 
to encourage and stimulate us. It drove us 
to purchase, instead of renting, a house for 
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the work and workers. And when it went 
so far as to order our helpers out of the 
district, and prohibit thelr preaching, it 
compelled an appeal which secured recogni- 
tion of their right to continue. The good 
work: spreads as it began, through the 
quiet testimony by word and conduct, of 
the converts themselves; the salaried work- 
ers having more than enough to do in 
teaching and pastoring the converts and 
enquirers. 


The same sort of work is going on in the 
Sitamau and Jaora districts work among 
the Bhils in the Basindra and Saogarh dis- 
tricts has been less encouraging. And yet 
an unexpected and pleasing testimony as 
to its results was given to Dr. MacKay by 
the Thakur of Saogarh when we called on 
him. Dr. MacKay was telling him about 
the Fiji Islands, and the effects of Missions 
there, when he answered, “You need not 
go so far to see that. Formerly a man 
would not dare to go unprotected where 
you are going to tent to-night. Now, any 
one may go safely.”’ 

The total number of communicants at this 
station is 111. 


eee 


MOHAMMEDAN WOMEN DEMAND 
RIGHTS. 


The Mohammedan women of the Province 
of Orenborg, in Russia, famous for its 
shawls, have sent to the Douma a memorial 
demanding that the Mohammedan represent- 
atives take steps to free them from the des- 
potism of their husbands, and give them 
their share of the privileges granted by the 
Czar to the people. The document says: 

“Although our holy religion declares us 
free, some of the ignorant despots, our hus- 
bands, are oppressing us and force us Sslav- 
ishly to submit to their caprices. 

According to the books of doctrine, women 
have the right to learn, to travel, to pray 
in mosques, engage in business, become 
nurses, etc., and in Arabia and other coun_ 
tries there have been noted women writers 
and poets. 


Now our husbands would forbid us even 
to study our own religion. But we Moham- 
medan women, Allah be praised! now begin 
to get education and to understand our holy 
Chariat (book of doctrine) which did not 
deprive the women of any right. 


“Mohammedan deputies, you are required 
to demand all rights for Mohammedan 
women. You must carry through legislation 
defending us against the arbitrariness of 
these despot husbands, against oppression 
and torture. We, mothers of the people, 
have in our hands the education and pro- 
gress of the people, and if our status be not 
changed, the day will come when the men, 
too, will become slaves, and then the whole 
Mohammedan world will perish.” 
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A THEATRE IN CHINA. 


A correspondent of the “North China 
Daily News” tells of a theatrical performance 
given before a selected audience in Sinchang. 

“which presented the progress of new ideas in 
a way characteristically Chinese. It is stated 
the exhibition was planned and carried out 
by young people of the Sinchang Mission 
School. The following is a brief outline: 


Scene J. A temple, Buddhist priest, poor- 
ly dressed, evidently dissipated, stands be- 
fore his idols. Worshiper enters. Priest, 
aside, ‘A little business at last; now I’ll be 
able to get some meat to eat’’ (a splendid 
hit- that). Worshiper tells his trouble, a 
disease. Priest fleeces him. Worshiper’s 
disease no better. Moral: Priest no good; 
we'll try somewhere else. 


Seene II. Same patient goes to fortune 
teller. He tells him to go to doctor. Scene 
shifted. Native doctor’s office. Sufferer en- 
ters. Doctor feels pulse. Prescribes drugs. 
Patient goes to drug store. Buys drugs, con- 
Siderable expense. Takes them. No good. 

Patient walking on street. Meets a col- 
porteur selling religious books, to whom he 
presently tells his trouble. Colporteur tells 
him that a foreign doctor is what he wants. 


Scene III.- Foreign doctor’s branch office. 
Table with glasses and bottle of cold water. 
Foreign doctor enters. Carrier with load of 
innumerable bottles, bandages, etc. Foreign 
doctor in foreign dress, and with quick and 
jerky manner. 


Same patient enters. Doctor asks him to 
be seated. Neglects feeinzy his pulse. Asks 
him ~ long list of questions about nausea 
and malaria and a dozen other things (this 
part admirably taken off). Gives him a liquid 
drug. Patient immedately improved. Then 
a speech and moral: the idols, fortune tell- 
ers, and old time doctors are no good. Try 
the foreign doctors. 
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Scene IV. A home. Woman within with 
a basket of rice, just going out to wash rice 
for Supper. It is just beginning to rain. She 
has bound feet and is doubtful. Gets an um- 
brella and starts nevertheless. Half way 
through courtyard.slips, and because of her 
bound feet falls sprawling, umbrella in one 
direction, she in another, rice in all direc- 
tions. Moral: Don’t look for a wife with 
bound feet. 


Scene V. An old-time schoolroom. Clock 
indicates nine a.m. A few boys enter. AS 
there is no teacher, they do as boys generally 
do. Presently a “serap.” One brings blood 
from another with his finger nails. The lat- 
ter goes howling home. After a while the 
opium-smoking teacher enters. Hat on one 
side. Clothes dirty. Begins to call up boys 
to recite. One or two try and of course fail. 
Rubs his hand over his facyw saying: “Tired 
out. Opium hunger coming on.’’ 


Suddenly enters infuriated father: “What 
does this mean, my boy coming home with 
blood all over his face? What sort of a 
sienseng do you call yourself anyhow ?”’ 
War of words ensues. School broken up. 
The sienseng’s greatest regret: ‘‘Alas, I have 
no more money to buy opium.’ 


Scene VI. Modern schoolroom. Rows of 
tables and stools. Charts and maps on walls. 
Clock points at eight. Teacher and pupils 
in place. Order reigns. Stud:, writing, reci- 
tation and drill follow in order. (Audience 
applauds.) Speech with moral: Send your 
sons to the modern schools we are establish- 
ing here. 


There was no suggestion from any foreign- 
er as to this exhibition, and it was got up 
wholly by local Chinese for the local com- 
munity. It is not surprising then that in the 
aforesaid town the largest temple is going 
to pieces with none to repair it, schools are 
flourishing, and a local association of doc- 
tors requested Dr. Venable’s nearby hospital 
to furnish them with a lecturer—Thre Mis- 
sionary. 


One on God’s side is majority.—Wendell 
Phillips. 


Work is only done well when it is done 
with a will.—Ruskin. 


Gentleness, when it weds with manhood, 
makes a man.—Alfred Tennyson. 


A single grateful thought towards heaven 
is the most perfect prayer.—Lessing. 


Gentleness is the great point to be ob- 
tained in the study of manners.—M. P. Wil- 
lis. 


Conversion is but a beginning. It turns 
one about, but does not complete the jour- 
ney. 


The Son of God became the son of man 
that the sons of men might become the 
sons of God. 


The difference between iron and steel is 
fire, but steel is worth all-it costs.—Maltbie 
D. Babcock. 


“Nothing that is great enough to' affect 
the life of a disciple is too small to touch 
the heart of God.’’ 


Christianity in its sadly imperfect devel- 
opment, is as a matter of fact at the head 
of the world.—Gladstone. 
ar rit 

The double reward of Kind words is the 
happiness they cause others and the happi- 
ness they cause ourselves. 


It is not necessary for all men to be great 
in action. The greatest and sublimest 
power is often simple patience.—Goethe. 


A sound mind ina sound body; if the 
former be the glory of the latter, the latter 
is indispensible to the former.—Hdwards. 


To live a martyr’s life for the sake of a 
good cause is a much greater strain on the 
energies of the soul than to die a martyr’s 
death. 


“A few books, well studied and digested, 
nourish the understanding more than hun- 
dreds but gargled. in the mouth.’’—Francis 
Osborne. 


No real life is measured by days or 
months or years, but by deeds of helpful- 
ness to those in need and of Christian kind- 
ness to all. 


The best man is the one most liable to 
think best of his fellowmen. Thought is the 
source of character. As one thinks he may 


not always do, but such jhe certainly is to - 


be. 
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There is a courtesy of the heart; it is al- — 
lied to love; from it springs the purest | 
courtesy in the outward behavior.—Goethe. 


Only Christ can influence the world; but 
all that the world sees of Christ is what it 
sees of him in the life of his followers.— 
ene Drummond. 


There is nie one place where a man may 
be nobly thoughtless—his deathbed. No 
thinking should. ever be left to be done 
there.—John Ruskin. 

‘ \ 

He that finds God a sweet enveloping 
thought to him never counts his company. 
When I sit in that presence, wen, shall dare. 
to come in?—EHEmerson. 


Christianity can never realize itself a sin- 
gle person There must be two or more. 
One’s relation to his fellow is the main 
feature of all that Jesus taught. 


St. Paul was the first Christian who clear- 
ly understood that Christisnity must be a 
missionary religion till it becomes the uni- 
versal religion.—Mrs. Carus Wilson, B. A. - 


A man is much more likely to be mistaken 
in what he denies than in what he affirms. | 
What he affirms is what he realizes. What 
he denies may be only what he fails to 
realize. 


Hypocrisy is folly, for it is much easier, 
safer and pleasanter to be the thing which 
a man seems to appears than to keep up #%e 
appearance of being the thing he is not.— 
Lord Burleigh. 


“Know the true value of time; snatch, 
seize, and enjoy every moment of it. No 
idleness, no laziness, no procrastination; 
never put off till to-morrow what you can 
do to-day.’’—Chesterfield. 


“Our city courts in a single day last week 
granted ninety-nine divorces, and yet it is 
said that Philadelphia is slow. We only 


wish it were a little mor so in some direc- 


tions.’’—Philadelphia ‘‘Westminster.” 


“The man without a purpose is like a ship 
without a rudder—a waif, a nothing, a no- 
man. Have a purpose in life, if it is only 
to kill and divide and sell oxen well, but 


have a purpose.’’—Carlyle. 


“If possible, seal your lips in silence when ~ 
the storm is rising: shut up your anger in 
your own bosom, and, like fire that wants 
air and vent, it will soon expire. Angry 
words often prove a ian to the spark. The © 
subjection of our temper to the control of 
religion is a thing that must be done.” 
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foe irs College 


A Collegiate School for Girls amid 
Exceptional Surroundings. 

13 fully employed Teachers of the Highest Standing in 
the Academic Department, Of these 9 are in residence, 
3 of whom are European Trained Teachers of Modern 
Languages, ' 

Class-rooms built for the work ; 18 sound proof piano 
practice rooms, anda large hall for Lectures and Concerts, 

Record (1905 6)—14 at Universities ; 20 passed examin- 
ations in Musie of Toronto University, winning 11 Ist 
class Honors and 5 2nd class; 10 passed examinations of 
‘Toronto Conservatory, 3ranking Ist in Honor List. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M.A., Director. 
(Late Principal Upper Canada College.) 
MRS. GEORGE DICKSON, Eady Principal 


The Head of a Great Manufacturing 
concern In the East had occasion 
some time ago to take out a consider- 
able amount of Life Insurance. 


Competition for the business was 
exceedingly keen, but after careful 
enquiry an application for $50,000 
was placed with The Creat-West Life 
Assurance Company. 


After two years intimate acquaintance 
with the Company, the Policyholder 
writes :— 

*‘in every particular lam well pleased 
with the Policy and am glad to re- 
commend your Company toany intend- 
ing insurer.” 


The Creat West Policies have only to 
be known to be appreciated. Rates 
on request. 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 
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ae Memorial Bells a Specialty. 
MeShane Bel) Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.8.4 


Satan’s tickets are never for the round trip. 
White lies turn black when exposed to the 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


~The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
* Presbyterian Chureh-in Canada, ¢ 

SEK ALL DEPARTMENTS. 

‘the best Schoolsin Canada for girls and 

jadies. Waite; for-Calendar. 
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St. Margaret's | $f, Andrew's College soronto, 


A Presbyterian Residential 


and Day School“for Boys. 
HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modernin equip. 
ment and construction. ‘'wenty-four acres of playfield, 
SEPARATERKESIDENCHE for juniors. Eleven masters in 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College. 
Upper and Lower School. 


STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


Autumn term commences Sept. lOth, 1908. 
Write for calendar and information, etc.. to 


Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD,M.A.,LL.D 
Principal. 


Morton, Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


PRIESTLEY’S 
HUGENOT 
CLOTH. 


Ask to see this new creation in Dress Goods. 
Combines durability of a Serge 
With elegance ot a Cashmere. 


A goodman regularly gave every Sabbath 
five dollars for the support of the church. A 
poor widow was also a member of the same 
church, who supported herself and six child- 
ren by washing. She was as regular as 
the rich man in making her offering of 
five cents per week, which was all she 
could spare from her scant earnings. 

One day, the rich man came to the mi- 
nister and said the poor woman ought not 
to pay anything, and that he would pay 
the five cents for her every week. The pas- 
tor called to tell her of the offer, which he 
did in a considerate manner. 

Tears came to the woman’s eyes as she 
replied: “Docthey want to take from me 
the comfort I experience in giving to the 
Lord? Think how much I owe to him. 
My health is good, my children keep well, 
and I receive so many blessings that I feel 
I could not live if I did. not make my little 
offering to Jesus each week.’”’—Selected. 
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TWO NATIONAL CAMPAIGNS. 


During these few weeks of September 
and October, two great national campaigns 
are being carried on in Canada; the politic- 
al campaign for the general elections, 26 
October, and the first great national cam- 
paign of the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment which is being carried on in all 
the principal towns: and cities of Canada, 
from Sydney to Victoria. 

One could have wished that these two 
campaigns had been at different times for 
where there is one great absorbing interest, 
such as the elections, there is less room in 
some minds for the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement. But both are on and it remains 
to make the best of both. 

Further, each can learn from the other. It 
should be the aim of men who are interest- 
ed in the Laymen’s Missionary Movement, 
to carry on their campaign with the earn- 
estness and self-sacrifice and perseverance, 
and determination to win out that charac- 
terizes the political campaign. And those 
engaged in the latter should seek to carry 
it on with the same pure, unselfish, high 
and noble aims and efforts that usually ac- 


‘company the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 


ment. 

If these two great lessons were learned 
and put into practice, the elections would 
leave a better taste in many mouths, and 
the Laymen’s Missionary Movement would 
go on gathering in intensity and strength, 
until Canada’s share of the heathen world, 
some fifty millions, had heard the Gospel. 

One might safely go a step farther and 
say that until Christian men engage in their 
political campaigns, with aim and effort as 
pure and high and noble and unselfish as 
they do that of the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement, and work in the latter as earn- 
estly and practically as in the former, they 
are not living up to the Christian ideal. 
either in the sphere of politics or missions. 

Important as is the political campaign, 
the missionary is still more so. It may be 
for the better or worse in Canada that one 
of the present parties or the other shall be 


in control, but the real power is the force 
of enlightened public opinion, and this, when 
it thinks necessary, will assert that power. 

But in the missionary campaign it is a 
question of whether light or darkness, right 
or wrong, peace or strife, happiness or mis- 
sery shall rule the world; whether 
Christ who gave himself for the world’s re- 
demption, shall rejoice in the rapid comple- 
tion of that redemption, or have the dis- 
appointment of seeing His professed follow- 
ers indifferent to that which is so dear to 
Him; whether Christian people will grow 
like Christ in sympathy and helpfulness, or 
whether they will be content to shrivel in 
selfishness. All these things make the mis- 


,Sionary campaign one of first importance to 


the Christian people of Canada. 


The Three Prayers. 

Not many years ago much of the world 
was closed against the Gospel, and one 
prayer at every missionary meeting was 
that the doors might be opened. They were 
opened, sometimes by war, sometimes by 
famine or plague, and to-day the whole 
world is open to the Gospel. 

Then came a second prayer, for men and 
women to enter the open doors. That pray- 
er too has been answered and in the Stud- 
ent Volunteer Movement and the Young 
People’s Missionary Movement thousands 
are saying “Here am I send me.” 

And now comes a third, THE third, the 
final missionary prayer, for means to send 
these young men and women through these 
upon doors. The Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement seems the answer to that prayer. 
The business men of the Church have the 
means to answer it. There is no other way 
of answering it. To use a phrase of the 
street. “It is up to them.” 

Some of them are realizing their responsi- 
bility and giving more largely. Some lead- 
ing business men and lawyers are leaving 
for a time their business and at their own 
expense travelling from place to place try- 
ing to stir up others to realize the same 
great truth. 
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In A Business Way. 

An expression sometimes heard in con- 
nection with the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment is that “business men are beginning to 
take hold of missions in a business way.” 
This statement should not be misunder- 
stood. Sometimes it is interpreted to mean 
that the management of mission work by 
the various missionary committees has not 
been along business lines and needs chang- 
ing. 

This is not the fact. The world presents 
few examples of better business manage- 
ment, making little do much, than in the 
working of missions. 

Where the lack of business has been is 
that the Lord has left His people a great 
work to do, to tell the world of salvation 
from sin; having given His own life for that 
end He charged His followers to tell every- 
body about it and has given them the means 
to do it, and instead of going at it in a 
business way, they have played with it. 
Now they are awaking to see that the chief 
business of the Church, of the Christian, is 
to carry on the work for which Christ gave 
Himself, and are throwing themselves into 
it in a business way. 


The General Elections. 

They are on. The struggle for control of 
the country and its affairs is eagerly con- 
tested. With some it is earnest and hon- 
est; they think that the country’s welfare 
depends upon the control of their party and 
they work for that end. Others seek to 
study facts and conditions irrespective of 
party and judge and act accordingly. 

There are yet others with whom it is mere 
party success, and as in a game of football 
they go in to win. The writer was once 
talking to an active politician after an 
election and asked him of he really believ- 
ed in a certain aspect of an important is- 
sue. “It carried our party in’’ was the reply. 
With others the interest is purely per- 
sonal and selfish; victory means place, posi- 
tion, honor, favor; while still another class 
regard their vote as they do their wheat, 
potatoes or beef, to be disposed of where 
they can get the best price. 

The true man, however mistaken he may 
be in his judgment, regards his ballot as a 
sacred trust, for his country’s good, and 
uses it accordingly. All other use of it is 
low and unworthy. 
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The Weekly Envelope for Missions. 

One of the practical issues of the Lay- 
men’s Missionary Movement is the use of 
the weekly envelope for Missions. Many 
congregations have adopted this method for 
their own support, but until the past few 
months the weekly envelope for Missions 
has been used by few. The laymen of the 
Church are now taking hold of the idea that 
if a Christian means a follower of the Christ 
who gave Himself for the world’s redemp- 
tion, and if Christ saved him to be a Tfel- 
low helper in that redemption, it is a poor 
way of doing it go give a contribution for 
that purpose yearly, or even monthly. 
Business men think it scarcely a business 
way of dealing with this great work and are 
showing that they “mean business” by 
doing something at least weekly. 

Our Sabbath School Publications Com- 
mittee is meeting this new demand, 
and helping in the work of the church by 
providing envelopes of all kinds, separate 
weekly envelopes for self-support and for 
missions, and the duplex envelope for both. 
Write for samples and prices to Dr. R. Dou- 
glas Fraser, Confederation Life Building, 
Toronto. 


Read Carefully. 

The article on page 43 of this issue, 
which sets forth, in a clear, brief way, our 
work among a compact body of eight mil- 
lion people, in North Honan, more than the 
population of Canada, and left wholly to us 
to give them the Gospel. It shews the 
great progress made and the wide door of 
opportunity open. Read and digest it. 

Consider carefully too the thoughts on 
Home Missions and Augmentation, the work 
in the New Hebrides, India; South China, 
and Manchuria, all roseate with opportunity 
and bright with hope. 


At Their Own Charges. 

A number of Canada’s leading business 
men are engaged in the present campaign 
in Canada on behalf of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement. It is well to remember 
that these laymen are doing this work at 
their own cost and charges. They are able 
or they could not do it, but the fact should 
lead many others, who are able, to do their 
part in the giving. 
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UNIVERSITY LEADERS. 


Do not pass this by as of interest only to 
the few. More than most other subjects it 
concerns the great body of the people, of 
all conditions and occupations. 


It is of interest to all in a sentimental 
way, and sentiment rules the world. The sen- 
timent consists in this that every city and 
town, and almost every village, hamlet and 
country settlement has one or more of its 
young men attending the university. These 
young men are, as a rule, Well and favorably 
known in their districts, and the whole com- 
munity feels in them a proprietary interest. 
Every one familiar with rural life knows 
the kindly interest of relatives and friends 
in their own student. When he comes 
home on vacation he visits round and all 
want to see him. He has been to a larger 
world than theirs. They feel that he brings 
them honor and they rejoice in his success. 

But the subject concerns the public in a 
far more important way, viz., in that the 
majority of these young men, as farmers, 
ministers, teachers, doctors, lawyers, legis- 
lators, engineers, merchants, manufacturers, 
etc., will have a leading part in the near fu- 
ture, in the management of all the public af- 
fairs of the country, and the management 
of these public affairs will have the moral 
tone and character which these men give to 
i. 

This tone, in its turn, will depend in no 
small measure upon the moral and ethical, 
may we not say the religious, impress re- 
ceived by them at the university. By reli- 
gious impress we do not mean the direct re- 
ligious teaching the student may receive, but 
the impress formed by the “atmosphere” in 
which he lives and works. And by “atmos- 
phere” we do not mean that created by his 
fellow students, which is important, but the 
impress made by contact with his professors, 
his leaders and guides in the new realms 
which he is exploring. 
life is a formative time in the 
It is often his 
Hitherto he 


College 
character of a young man. 
first real outgoing from home. 
has been a recipient, absorbing knowledge 
of all kinds, secular and sacred, without 
much question. Now he begins to think 


for himself, to seek the reason of 
things. He is travelling in hitherto 
unknown territory. If his professors, 
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his leaders in the journey, be known as » 
not only able and accomplished scholars 
and strong men, but as having a respect for 
religion, the attitude of the student towards 
religion will almost invariably be at least 
one of respect. He will unconsciously think 
of it as associated with the men he honors. 

If the men to whose leadership he has 
loyally and willingly surrendered go far- 
ther than respect and are pronounced Le- 
lievers in and followers of Him who was the 
Incarnation of true humanity as well ag of 
Divinity, the student will likely be led far- 
ther too, will think religion worthy a great 
and strong mind and his attitude towards 
it will be in accordance therewith. , 


If on the other hand his leaders in these 
mentally formative years be men of known 
materialistic, agnostic or sceptical tendencies 
the student is liable to associate materialism, 
agnosticism and scepticism with strength, 
and his attitude for life towards God and 
His claims is liable to take shape accord- 
ingly. 

The influence of a strong teacher upon 
the whole life attitude of a student, towards 
God and His service, is very great, and if 
this be multiplied by the numbers of a large 
class, and many successive years, the im- 
press upon the life of a people, through its 
leaders, is beyond computation. Especially 
is this true in the case of the President or 
Principal of a large university. 


In views of these facts, to go no farther 
back than the past year, the recent appoint- 
ments to the presidency of three of 
our great provincial universities, Dr. 
Robert A. Faleoner to that of Toronto, 
and Dr. Marshall H. Tory and Dr. Walter C. 
Murray (all three of the Maritime Provin- 
ces) to the presidency of the two new pro- 
vincial universities of Alberta and Saskat- 
chewan, is a matter for profound thankful- 
ness on the part of every well wisher of his 
country. 


All three are eminent as scholars and edu- 
eationists. All three are not only strong 
men, but of attractive personality, leaders 
to whom young men will be drawn. Above 
all they are men who put first things first. 
They give God his place as the rightful so- 
vereign of life, holding without question and 
without reserve that the highest knowledge 
is knowledge of Him, and His service the 
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highest duty. The influence of these three 
lives on the future of these three great 
provinces, and of Canada and beyond, is an 
asset of greater value to the nation and the 
world 'than most can realize. Long may 
these new presidents, and all like unto them 
in spirit and in work, be spared as moulders 
of the nation’s leaders. 

We remember once listening to the inau- 
gural lecture of the president of a great 
university. In an eloquent climax he fol- 
lowed up the ideal of knowledge with its 
ever Widening vision, until he had reached 
a height where the only thing fitting to com- 
plete the structure was mention of the know- 
ledge of the Divine; but he stopped short 
with a quotation from an old heathen philo- 
sopher as the top stone of his building. It 
seemed painfully incomplete, like the tem- 
sorary wooden roof of an unfinished spire. 
A learned heathen might have given it. A 


body of students listening to it 
would never suppose from it that 
knowledge in its highest and 


farthest reaches implied any recognition of 
the Divine, or that men, great in realms of 
thought, recognized the claims or authority 
of the Divine. 

May Canada’s leaders of leaders, in all 
our great universities, from Halifax to Ed- 
monton, ever be men, fashioned, according 
to Divine intent, in HIS image after HIS 
likeness. 


HE MADE ME BETTER. 


With tears streaming down his face, a 
man stood beside the coffin of his dead 
friend and simply said, “He made me bet- 
ter.” Is there any one in the wide, wide 
world who can conscientiously say this of 
you when you lie dead? Take time to re- 
flect a moment on this proposition. In an 
old copy-book appeared this: ‘“‘Lost some- 
where between sunrise and sunset, two 
golden hours, each set with sixty diamond 
minutes. No reward is offered; they are 
gone, forever.” Are you frittering away 
your golden opportunities for making this 
world better? 

Phillips Brooks said, “I want to live, if 
God will help me, such a life that, if all 
the men in the world were living it, this 
world would be regenerated and saved. I 
want to live such a life that, if every man 
were living it, the millennium would be 
here; nay, heaven would be here, the uni- 
versal presence of God.’’—Ex. 
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SOME HOME MISSION THOUGHTS. 


Sabbath, the 18th of October, inst., has 
been appointed by the General Assembly, 
as a day of special thanksgiving and prayer 
in connection with Home Missions. The 
Assembly has also requested ministers on 
that day to preach on this great subject of 
winning our own land for Christ. 

In this connection our H. M. Secretary, 
Dr. E. D. McLaren, has sent out to the min- 
isters a circular letter with some facts and 
thoughts for this service. We take the li- 
berty of presenting some of these facts here- 
with, in the hope that it may lead congre- 
gations everywhere, to give all the closer 
attention to the Home Mission sermons 
which they hear on that day. 

Of these facts Dr. McLaren writes:— 


The Country. 


Vast in extent, having room for scores of 
Willions of inhabitants; marvellously ricb 
in natural resources—soil, minerals, for- 
ests, fisheries; characterized by such phy- 
sical features and climatic conditions as 
should produce a stalwart, vigorous race; 
inheriting the traditions, sharing the glory 
and enjoying the protection of the foremost 
empire of the world. In regard to all mat- 
erial things, “the lines have fallen to us in 
pleasant places and we have a goodly heri- 
Lake. 


2. The People. . 


Rapidly increasing in number. The po- 
pulation of Canada was increased during 
1907 by the arrival of 277,376 immigrants. 

Very diversified in speech, tastes, habits 
and conceptions of life and duty. While 
132,060 of last year’s immigrants were from 
the British Isles, and 56,690 from the Unit- 
ed States, 88,626 came from Continental 
Europe and other lands where Anglo Sax- 
on ideals are unknown. 

There are already in the Northwest nine 
or ten thousand Doukhobors, from twenty 
to thirty thousand Mennonites, about thirty 
thousand Hungarians and at least a hun- 
dred and twenty (some say a hundred and 
fifty) thousand Galicians! 

Scattered over a constantly enlarging 
area, the confines of our Canadian civili- 
zation are rapidly extending. Railway 
construction cannot be carried on quickly 
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enough to meet the requirements of the 
new settlements that are springing up on 
every side. 

Half a century ago the northern and 
western limits of the Church’s activities 
were within 250 miles of the city of Toron- 
to; to-day one must travel nearly 5,000 
miles in order to reach our Home Mission 
out posts in the Yukon! 


3. The Work. 


A national undertaking; its aim, to uni- 
fy. Complexity of national organization 
cannot fail to be a source of weakness un- 
less the diverse elements of national life 
are thoroughly blended. Only in the white 
heat of a fervent Christian spirit can the 
alarmingly heterogeneous elements of our 
Canadian population be fused into a strong, 
homogeneous nationality. Home Mission 
work-is, therefore, the truest kind of patrio- 
tic effort. 

AY moral task; its: object, to’ purify: 
Wrong doing means loss of power; and dis- 
honour leads inevitably to decay. All 
strong, successful life must rest upon a bas- 
is of moral integrity. In the highest in- 
terests of the individual citizen the destruc- 
tive forces of immorality must be over- 
come. This can only be accomplished 
through the influence of religion. Home 
Mission work is, therefore, the most effect- 
ive police force. 

A religious enterprise, its purpose, to 
sanctify. For immortals, religion is the 
matter of supreme importance. A man is 
at his best only when religious considera- 
tions dominate him. 

God’s chief concern for men is a spiritual 
one; and His “heart’s desire” for them “‘is 
that they might be saved.” All His ar- 
rangements have this one great end in 
view. In His judgement, no other work 
can compare with that of proclaiming to 
sinful men the salvation which is in Christ 
Jesus, and encouraging them to struggle 
not only with the grosser forms of vice but 
also with selfishness, uncharitablemess and 
hard-hearted worldliness. 

The whole energy of omnipotent love is 
concentrated upon the task of winning men 
from the power of sin and building them 
up through faith unto holiness of heart and 
life. In its highest aspect, therefore, Home 
Mission work is the work of God. 
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4. The Results. 


For the individual. Hard hearts soften- 
ed and lonely hearts cheered and comforted. 
Tender, sacred memories of the past awak- 
ened, and new aspirations after better 
things aroused. Fresh courage imparted to 
men to struggle on against the pollutions 
of sin in places “‘where Satan’s seat is;” 
and ruined lives made whole and strong 
through the saving grace of Him who is 
“the life indeed.” 

For the nation. Vice rebuked and virtue 
encouraged in places where vice is easy and 
virtue difficult. Loftier standards of per- 
sonal integrity and higher ideals of public 
duty kept before the notice of all our rap- 
idly growing communities. The enduring 
elements of truth and honour and right- 
eousness and the fear of God wrought, day 
by day, into the steadily uprising frame 
work of our Canadian nationality. 

For the Church. Forty years ago the 
Church had no work north of the Presby- 
tery of Barrie. To-day we have, in New 
Ontario, the two large Home Mission Pres- 
byteries of North Bay and Algoma, con- 
taining 12 self-sustaining congregations, 13 
augmented charges and 63 mission fields! 

As the result of the efforts of the last 46 
years the blue banner of Presbyterianism is 
now visible at 1,567 points west of lake Sup- 
erior! How much it means to the Church 
itself to have established in that vast, new 
land, with all its inspiring possibilities, 191 
SelI-sustaining congregations, 87 augment- 
ed charges, and 410 mission fields! In 
what department of missionary enterprise 
can any church of any country produce 
Such a record? 


5. The Money. 


The. Home Mission revenue last year was 
$102,450. The estimated expenditure for 
this year is $186,000. 

Is this too large a sum to expect from 
such a Church as ours, at such a critical 
juncture in our national career, for the pro- 
secution of such an all important work? 


It is not the sight of our sinful heart that 
humbles us; it is a sight of Jesus Christ. 
“TI am undone for mine eyes have seen the 
King.’’—Andrew Bonar. 
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WHAT AUGMENTATION IS. 


Of this department of our work Dr. E. D. 
McLaren, writes:— 

Home Missions and Augmentation are only 
two departments of the one work. Home 
Mission Fields are Augmented Charges in 
embryo: Augmented Charges are Home 
Mission Fields in an advanced stage; and 
both Home Mission Fields and Augmented 
Charges are the raw material out of which 
self-sustaining congregations are manufac- 
tured. 

Every argument in favor of the prosecu- 
tion of Home Mission work applies with 
equal force to the work of the Augmentation 
Committee. Inadequate support of Aug- 
mented Charges must, in the long run, 
prove fatal to Home Mission effort. 

Extending, as our Western field does, from 
the Eastern boundary of Quebec to the 
Western confines of British Columbia and 
the Yukon, the work necessarily presents a 
great diversity of features, and the problems 
that confront the Church in this vast 
stretch of territory are numerous and per- 
plexing. Upon the right solution of these 
problems the whole future both of the 
country and of the Church depends. 

The small communities of Protestants in 
the Province of Quebec must be assisted in 
maintaining the pure doctrine and the sim- 
ple worship of the Evangelical Church. 

The sparsely settled districts of the older 
portions of Ontario and the rapidly growing 
districts of Algoma and Temiskaming must 
not be overlooked amid the clamant needs 
and splendid opportunities of the great 
North-West. 

Upon the vast tide of Anglo-Saxon immi- 
gration pouring into Manitoba, Saskatche- 
wan, Alberta and British Columbia the 
Church must lay the hand of moral influ- 
ence and gracious spiritual uplift. 

The hundreds of thousands of aliens who 
are so rapidly coming into the enjoyment 
of all the rights of Canadian citizenship 
must be imbued with Canadian ideas and 
brought under the power of gospel truth; 
and in view of the existence of the Mormon 
colony in Southern Alberta, it is imperative 
that the “gentiles’? living there be supplied 
with the public means of grace, not only for 
their own spiritual good but also as a pro- 
test against the errors of the Mormon 
Church. 
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During the past year twenty-eight Mis- 
sion Fields were raised to the status of 
Augmented Charges, and eleven other Mis- 
sion Fields; along with twenty-three Aug- 
mented Charges became self- Sys iRe con- 
gregations. 

At their annual meetings in March last, 
the two Committees had to make provision 
for 585 Mission Fields and 191 Augmented 
Charges, distributed as follows: 

Missions Augmented 
Fields Charges. 


QUEDEC. sie bes oe atoaeie ne wpe 14 
Old" Ontario. ieee ses tenn e 77 
New Ontario. ro 0) anne hbo 13 
Manitoba .. . 103 - 21 
Saskatchewan .. aan 21 
Alberta .. iil leteinm ate zt 2a) 
British Columbia Way sis (eee Ow 22 


The 32 Years Progress in the West. 


1876 1908 
SynodS..) hada Gu eeeneme etn 0 4 
Presbyteriess/< saree! Weis eats 1 28 
Augmented Chere ca SOU Ira pate ns 0 87 
Self-sustaining Ree Reps: 2 191 
Mission iBilelds; wis gasiees Pee) eee ees 410 
Total Contributions a2 90,120 $858,460 


The estimated expenditure for the cur- 
rent year for Home Missions is $186,000, and 
for Augmentation $46,000. These amounts 
exceed last year’s revenues of the two Com- 
mittees by $23,000 and $7,000 respectively. 
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Shining will cost me something. All light 
means an expenditure of force. Both fat 
and wick must be consumed in burning. 
But can I grudge the expenditure? Must I 
not rather glory in it, when, in proportion 
as I am expended in his service, I am my- 
self transfigured oy the flame that con- 
sumes?—Rev. G. H. Kuight, 


One of the noteworthy summer gather- 
ings of the world has been held in Berlin. 
It was a convocation of European Baptists. 
More than one thousand delegates were in 
attendance, representing almost every 
country of Europe. The steady growth of 
the Protestant Church is one of the en- 
couraging signs of the religious life of Eu- 
rope. Freedom of thought means always 
power.—Hx. 


Our Foreign Missions 


NEW HEBRIDES MISSION. 
Review of the past yeavr. 


At its recent Annual Meeting on the is- 
land of Tangoa, the New Hebrides Mission 
Synod adopted the following as its deliver- 
ance on the reports of stations for the past 
year:— 


The dominant note of the reports this 
year is one of progress. There have been 
many discouragements and encouragements, 
but the latter decidedly preponderate. 

Specially significant is the fact that the 
reports from some of the older mission sta- 
tions where stress and conflict have been 
the order of the day, are this year full of 
hope and promise. 

From Erromanga comes the encouraging 
news that during the last twelve months 
the work has been more hopeful and en- 
couraging than for many years previously. 

But from no island in the Group are the 
reports more encouraging than from Tan- 
na, an island which has so long and so 
stubbornly resisted the advance of the 
Christian religion. In the Port Resolution 
and Kwamera district, where for thirty- 
eight years Mr. Watt has been fighting an 
uphill battle, he reports that the past year 
has been the most fruitful in the history of 
his work. In the number of baptisms, in 
the readiness of the people to conform to 
Christian customs, in the demand for books 
and in the erection of places of worship, 
we have evidence of the better state of 
things which now prevails. 

One encouraging feature brought out 
from the reports is the steady progress 
made at stations where the missionaries 
were absent on furlough. The _ teachers 
have remained steadfast at their work, and 
the attendance at church and school has 
been well maintained. At Lenakel the 
work was not only sustained, but has pro- 
gressed. During the absence of the mis- 
Sionary, the people worked in relays in 
preparing the site for the extension of the 
church building. At Port Resolution, 
South West Bay, Hog Harbour, and Paama, 


the work also went steadily forward in 
the absence of the missionaries. 

Since last Synod the New Hebrides Con- 
vention has been proclaimed.* Reports 
from several mission stations bear evi- 
dence to the beneficial influence it has al- 
ready exercised. The drink curse, which 
threatened to ruin the work of the mission 
in several districts, has been effectively 
curtailed. In some districts the sale of 
grog has almost ceased, while in others it 
has greatly diminished. 

At Ambrim and at Hog Harbour, where 
murders were committed, the Government 
interference has had a salutary effect on 
the natives of the district. The arrest of 
the murderers came as a surprise to the 
people, but has given them to understand 
that the Government stands for law and 
order. . ) 

On Tanna, to which the British Resident 
paid a visit in April, confidence in the Go- 
vernment has been established, and the as- 
surance of peace has given a feeling of sec- 
urity to the whole island. 

The publication of the Nguna-Efatese 
Old Testament marks an important event 
in the history of the Mission. Its comple- 
tion brings to a successful issue the labours 
of a lifetime—the work of translation hav- 
ing covered a period of twenty-five years. 
The placing of the Old Testament in the 
hands of the people of the central Islands 


confers a signal benefit upon them, and 
upon succeeding generations, and must 
earry With it far-reaching results. The pubs 


lication of the Nguna-Efatese Old Testa- 
ment, coming as it does after a lifetime of 
service, forms a fitting crown to the labours 
of the devoted missionaries of Efate and 
Nguna. 

The reports from the larger northern is- 
lands, especially Malekula, bear evidence of 
a rapidly decreasing population. The pre- 
valence of epidemics, and the inroads of 
*An agreement between the British and French 
Governments by which a resident Commissioner 
from each is appointed to the group, and law and 
order enforced where previously there was no au- 


thority except the native chiefs and these could 
not control ill-disposed foreigners. 
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disease, have told heavily on the people. 
The death roll among the heathen has been 
heavy, more heavy, indeed, than among the 
worshipping party. In contrast to this, it 
is gratifying to note that the population of 
Christian districts on Tanna and on several 
other islands has of late shown no signs of 
decrease. 

A number of weatherboard schools have 
been erected at several mission stations, at 
the expense of the native churches. 

Synod feels that it has reason to thank 
God for the steady and hopeful progress 
that has been made throughout the year. 

The Synod also adopted the following as 
a minute for presentation to the Resident 
Commissioners: 

“To the Resident Commissioners of the 
New Hebrides, resident at Vila. 

“Sirs,—We, the members of the Presby- 
terian Mission of the New Hebrides, repre- 
senting Churches in Great Britain, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Commonwealth of 
Australia, in Synod assembled, desire to 
take this the earliest opportunity of expres- 
sing our gratification at the establishment 
of a settled form of government in these 
Islands. 

“Synod in past years has urged upon the 
authorities the desirability of terminating 
the chaotic state of things, and of doing 
something for the maintenance of law and 
order. We beg to assure you that, as a 
Synod and as individuals, we now welcome 
the Convention as a step in this direction, 
and will so far as is consistent with our 
Christian profession and our duties as mis- 
sionaries, do our utmost to uphold you in 
the discharge of your especially difficult du- 
ties. 

“We beg to congratulate you on the meas- 
ure of success that has already attended 
your work since the proclamation of the 
Convention, notably in the suppression of 
the drink traffic.” 

Copy of this minute to be sent to H. B. 
M. Resident Commissioner, and through 
him to the French Resident Commissioner. 
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MISSION HOSPITALS NEEDED. 


One of the great needs of our mission 
fields, especially in India and China, For- 
mosa, and also in Korea, is hospitals, 
where the sick can be kept for a few days, 
while receiving medical care, and where 
they can get religious instruction at atime 
when they are specially open to its influen- 
ces, 

The need is not for extensive structures, 
but for simple, plain buildings, that will 
give fitting shelter. Formosa is pleading 
for a hospital, Honan needs two or three. 
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and India one or two more. There are 
wealthy men and women in our church that 
could erect no more fitting monument than 
a hospital, named after a departed friend. 
It would bring health and healing to 
multitudes who would bless the memory 
of the one for whom it was named. 


The following is from Dr. Margaret Mac- 
kellar regarding a request from the Mis- 
sion Council in India to the F. M. C. and 
W. F. M. B., and this is but one of several 
that are badly needed:— 


Seven years ago the pressing need of a 
place wherein to nurse sick women and 
children compelled me to fit up as a temp- 
orary hospital an old building on our com- 
pound used by former occupants of our bun- 
galow as an office. The place was made 
“Zenana” by a six foot wall of solid ma- 
sonry, along one side of which were built 
six rooms 10x12 feet. 


In three of these rooms, the Hospital 
staff of matron, nurses, servants all 
Christian, and food store-room are accom- 
modated, while the other three are used as 
wards for special cases. 


The above improvements, made six years 
ago, cost only 1,000 rupees, 333 dollars, so 
that we have had more than the worth of 
them even if we were not going to make 
use of this old place after we get a new 
building. - 

The work has been carried on under great 
inconvenience to the different physicians, 
who were in charge from time to time, and 
with much more labor than if we had a 
properly equipped building. 

Had we only the population of Neemuch 
to supply us with patients we would not 
require very much more room, but itis be- 
cause this is such a convenient centre for 
a thickly populated area of hundreds of 
miles of surrounding country that we are 
asking for a Hospital. 

You will remember our oft-repeated as- 
sertion that there are three hundred and 
thirty-three villages within twelve miles of 
Neemuch. ; 

I have before me a map of India and 
have drawn a circle with Neemuch as the 
centre; the circumference touches Aymer, one 
hundred and fifty miles to the North, and 
Indore one hundred and fifty miles to the 
South at which cities there are hospitals 
for women. 


There is not one hospital for women 
within the area inclosed by my circle, nour 
within hundreds of miles in some direct- 
ions outside of it with the exception of the 
native State Hospital, in Jaura, sixty two 
miles from here, and which, through mis- 
management, is not accomplishing the pur- 
pose for which it was built. 
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LETTER FROM INDIA. 


BY i. ERASER. CAMPBELL, 


Rutlam, Central India, 
14 August, 1908. 
Dear Record,— 

Last Friday I went to the neighbouring 
city of Jaora, where we have long had a 
sub-station and some little fruit, and 
where a missionary family would have 
been welcomed years ago, or a lady doctor 
and another lady missionary, if we could 
have provided them. At home most people 
travel first class, but in India we are so 
careful of our expenditure that missionaries 
generally travel either second or third. 

I mention this simply because I lately saw 
an account of a missionary’s journey by 
third class which seemed fitted to suggest 
to people at home that it was something 
uncommon. This time:I travelled second. 
The odours in a fairly full third class are 
not easily described. 

In Jaora I expected to meet three men 
from a village some distance beyond who 
had asked for baptism and made an ap- 
pointment to meet me that day for exami- 
nation, etc.; but they did not appear, and 
thus seem’ to have shown themselves not 
yet fit. 

On the one hand it is possible for 
people to ask for baptism from unworthy 
motives, and we have to be on our guard 
againsy that;) on the’ .other: hand, “many 
really wish to be Christians, but cannot 
face what it would involve of social and 
domestic trouble and financial loss amount- 
ing even to distress. 

A Mohammedan gentleman at this very 
time came to me and spent a long time in 
earnest conversation in which he so ex- 
pressed himself that at last I said to him 
that when these were his sentiments I won- 
dered that he did not become a Christian. 
His reply was there are many who are held 
back by their families, and who if they 
were to talk thus in their homes would be 
turned out of doors by their wives. ° 

Similarly, a braham pundit lately said 
to me here, as others have said before, 
that the fruits of our work are not at all 
to be measured by the numbers baptized, 
but are to be seen in the changed senti- 
ments which prevail not only with regard 
to Christ, but also on morals generally 
against lying, against bribery, and so on. 
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One of the questions asked by the Mo- 
hammedan gentleman was why it is that 
Christianity produces so high a type of 
character as compared with other religions. 
Two cotton-ginning mills were in view, and 
I replied that if I found one turning out 
plenty of work and the other not, and yet 
that the engines were much alike, I should 
look further and I should find that one 
had a big fire beneath, and the other had 
not. So, other religions have similar 
codes—they agree in saying not to lie or 
steal, etc.—but they lack the power which 
can constrain men; only the heart belief of 
the wonderful truth that God loves, loves 
us sinners, loves the world, loves so that 
He gave His only begotten Son to save us 
from sin, makes the fire of love to God and 
man which provides the needed power. 

By the midnight train I went to Mhow 
on mission business, and then to Indore 
on the same, where I remained till Mon- 
day. 

There I visited, on what I fear is his death- 
bed, another Jaora man, one of the very 
best Mohammedans I have met. Many 
call him a Christian, I hear, and if he is 
not so in heart he is at least greatly in- 
fluenced by Christian thought and senti- 
ment. From others [ hear that he has 
lately given to the Aligarh College, which 
the stricter Mohammedans regard as 
either infidel or Christian, what will bring 
it an annual sum of some $1,200 or $1,500. 
Pray that he may really apprehend the pre- 
cious gospel truth to which he has at 
least attentively listened. 


OUR SOUTH CHINA MISSION. 


LETTER FROM DR. JESSIE MACBEAN. 


Ina, recent \letterto’ Dr. Ry" Pi Mackay, 
Dr. MacBean writes:— 

Your nice good letter, which arrived 
some time ago, rejoiced our hearts because 
we feel that now we have a sympathetic 
friend at home who really understands 
some of the things about our work, a 
knowledge which can only come through 
personal contact. 

We are remembering you, that you may 
be kept and blessed as you journey about 
seeking to inspire the Church with new 
zeal for the work in the regions beyond. 
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We have just passed through a novel 
experience for us, but a sad one for the 
Chinese, namely a flood. The river here 
generally overflows, but this year has been 
the worst flood known in many years. 
Our rains were late in coming but for three 
weeks of June it rained almost steadily. 
The river gradually rose higher and high- 
er and at last overflowed. The MacKay’s, 
McDonald’s and our house were the only 
ones at the Customs Station that were not 
completely flooded. Our house happened 
to stand on ground a few inches higher 
than the rest and so only our kitchens and 
store-rooms were flooded, but we were sur- 
rounded by water and could only get out 
in a boat. 

One day the men brought a boat to our 
door and we went for a row across the 
rice fields, where formerly we walked, and 
all that could be seen were the tops of 
mulberry-trees here and there and these 
were just covered with insects of all kinds 
trying to find refuge on the leaves. 

The Chapel and Dispensary were two 
feet deep in water and when we wanted 
medicine Dr. MacDonald just took off 
ghoes and stockings and waded in. The 
gentlemen found many excuses for going 
out the past few days, for you see they 
always had to take off stockings and shoes 
and wade, and they are all boys enough 
yet to enjoy such things. 

A gentleman also went down to see 
Kongmoon City as soon as it was possible 
and the sights there were remarkable. It 
of course floods every year, being so low, 
and the people are in a way prepared. 
They build high platforms along the 
streets and do the same in the stores so 
that it is possible to do a little business. 
But in some of the streets this year they 
had boats for hire because the water was 
four and five feet deep. 

We hear that farther up the river the 
flood was terrible, whole villages being 
swept away, and 
drowned. The rice crop is of course com- 
pletely destroyed and as a result of this 
the poor people will suffer terribly. Al- 
ready relief is being sent in but there will 
not be nearly enough to make up for all 
that has been lost. 

Our work has of course been stopped, to 
some extent, for the past three days, but 
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as soon as the water goes down we will be 
busy again. 

Miss Dickson and I have just returned 
from a trip to Shek Ki where we had our 
usual busy but happy time. Miss Dickson 
was examining the children and was very 
well pleased indeed with their work. I 
was out to see a great many sick people, 
and spent the afternoon after we got home 
here putting up medicines to send back to 
them. 

You will be pleased to know that there 
are now two Chinese women doctors over 
in Shek Ki. They are graduates of the 
Canton Medical College and are employed 
by a Chinese Benevolent Society to work 
among the poor. They have only been there 
a few months but are doing great work. I 
know them both. They are fine Christian 
girls, capable doctors, and will be a help 
and blessing to many people. 

Mrs. and Mr. MacKay, with their little 
ones, go to-morrow to Macao. Am _ go 
glad that they are getting away, as the 
damp heat which we are having now since 
the flood is very unhealthy and most try- 
ing. 

The MacDonalds and we two girls, per- 
haps Miss McLean too, expect to be here 
till the end of July. Next week Miss 
Dickson and I go down to Pi Toz for the 
closing of our school there and that will 
be the last of our country trips for this 
summer, I think, because it is anything 
but pleasant on country junks this hot 
weather. The odors are almost unbear- 
able in the cold weather, just now they are 
indescribable. 

I am looking forward with great joy to 
next Fall and Winter’s work. Every thing 
seems most promising. I am so glad we 
are working for the God who is able to 
do all things and Who never makes mis- 
takes. May we be kept in such close 
touch with Him that we may not mar His 
perfect work by our mistakes, 


Sir J. Gordon Sprigg, Premier of Cape 
Colony, made a speech during his stay in 
London on the observance of the Lord’s 
Day. He expressed his firm conviction 
that no man could really prosper or live 
to old age who failed to observe the week- 
ly day of rest, and that no country would 
ever be prosperous where there was Sunday 
trading or Sunday excursions for pleasure. 
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IMMEDIATE NEEDS IN HONAN 


Appeal from our Missionaries. 


To the Ministers and people of the Pres- 
byterian Church in Canada:— 

We desire to address you regarding the 
needs of our work, and the opportunities 
for service in the part of China for which 

you as a church are responsible. 

It is only twenty years since our first 
missionaries set foot in China. These two 
decades have witnessed many and im- 
portant changes. Then Honan was reached 
by a three weeks’ journey from the coast 
by boat; now we come in by rail in two 
days. 

In those days the people were so hostile 
that it was almost impossible to rent pro- 
perty for any purpose; and the foulest 
stories were circulated about the mission- 
ary and his work. 

Then there was not a single Protestant 
Christian; to-day there is a Christian com- 
munity of two thousand. 

Then it was only at infrequent intervals 
that persons had the courage to apply to 
the foreign doctor for assistance; to-day 
our three hospitals are overcrowded with 
patients, and the strength of our doctors 
is unequal to the task of caring for them. 

School work, begun but recently, has met 
with such an eager response that applica- 
tions for admission have kept in advance 
of the accommodation we could provide. 


Even ten years ago it was with difficulty 
that the foothold secured could be main- 
tained; now the opportunity is so great 
that the present staff is quite unable to 
meet it, and nothing less than an immediate 
and very large addition to our numbers and 
equipment will enable us to successfully 
prosecute our work. 


The favourable conditions for undertak- 
ing work on a larger scale than before led 
Presbytery at its meeting in June to make 
a special request of the home church and 
to take the unusual step of addressing you 
directly. It is significent that when doors 
of opportunity are opening in the mission 
fields abroad, there is a rising tide of mis- 
sionary interest in the churches at home. 
The call for putting forth special effort 
was never stronger than at present, and as 
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the spokesmen for the seven millions of 
Chinese committed to your care and to ours, 
we respectfully make an appeal: —first,—for 
more workers:—second,—for 
equipment. 


increased 


1. Evangelistic Workers. 


The Canadian Presbyterian Mission has 
for its field the triangular corner of Honan 
cut off on the south by the Yellow River, 
and on the east and west by the Provinces 
Chi-li and Shan-Hsi. This is a compact 
and populous region 175 miles from north 
to south, and 185 miles from east to west, 
with an estimated population of 8,000,000. 

It is made accessible by two railways, the 
Peking-Hankow line bisecting it north and 
south, and the Peking Syndicate line run- 
ning east and west. All this region has, 
by the consent of the missionary bodies 
working in China, been left to the care of 
our Church. Thus there are depending on 
you and us a greater number of people 
than there are in the whole of the Do- 
minion of Canada. 

The territory to be covered in evangelis- 
tic tours is comparatively small and easy 
of access, no part of it being more than 
two or three days’ cart-journey from some 
one of the central stations. 


To what extent is the evangelization of 
this territory being accomplished? There 
are three centres from which work is now 
being carried on,—Changte in the north, 
Wei-Hwei in the centre, and Hwai-King in 
the west. Another station, Tao-Kou, is to 
be opened this fall. We hope also as soon 
as men are available to open Wu-An, the 
centre of a wealthy district north of 
Changte. 

Including one member home on sick leave 
and two who have not completed the pre- 
scribed course of language study, the evan- 
gelistic staff numbers twelve. The request 
is that next year this number be increased 
by three. 


It may be well from the outset to have 
a clear understanding regarding our ideals 
for evangelistic work. Is it that we expect 
to receive from home a sufficient number 
of men to personally reach every village and 
town in North Honan? No, this would not 
be desirable even if it were possible. 
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There is another agency to which we must 
look for the accomplishment of this work, 
the native ministry. 

To give an example:—One of our best 
preachers is a Mr. Wei. He was originally 
a maker and seller of mats and the pursuit 
of his trade took him to many of the vil- 
lages in the country surrounding his home. 
After becoming a Christian, wherever he 
went he unceasingly commended the Gos- 
pel to everyone who was willing to listen. 
To this man’s faithful testimony the in- 
terest of some sixty persons now enrolled 
as church members is traceable. 

In evangelistic tours the missionary is 
always accompanied by two or three 
helpers, sometimes by a small company of 
them. In this way, as teacher, supervisor 
and leader he is able to multiply himself 
many times. Because of the potentialities 
of this force there is hope of realizing the 
ideal, ‘‘to every creature.” 


To augument the evangelistic staff, the 
church is asked for three men; to meet our 
immediate needs. Is it a large request? 
North Honan has altogether twenty-four 
counties, with an average population of 
300,000 each. Would one evangelist for 
each county be a large staff? If you sent 
us men on that basis you would send us 
fifteen instead of three. 

The Canadian Methodists in West China 
a few years ago asked for seventy-two 
men to man their field, and since that they 
have received reinforcements at the rate 
of ten or twelve a year, so that they are 
now well upon the way to having their re- 
quest fulfilled. It would be a great joy to 
us and to the Chinese Christians to know 
that the Presbyterian Church was. grap- 
pling with the problem of the evangeliza- 
tion of Honan with equal enthusiasm. 


2. Medical Men. 

We have five medical men, including two 
who have not finished their langnage 
study, and one who is home on furlough. 
There is a hospital at each of the three 
main centres. Native surgery and medi- 
cal practice are so crude and primitive that 
we need scarcely take account of them at 
all. Thus our hospitals are the only places 
in all this district where the people can 
come and receive modern medical or surgi- 
cal treatment. 
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It is no uncommon thing for those who 
are able to walk to come fifty or sixty 
miles and those who can afford means of 
conveyance come even greater distances. 
So great has the work become that it quite 
overtaxes the strength of our physicians. 
Last year there were approximately 55,000 
treatments and 900 operations. At Chang- 
te in a single afternoon there have been 
as many as 300 patients treated in the dis- 
pensary, to say nothing of the operations 
in the morning. 

No sane man would work a good horse as 
hard as our medical men have been work- 
ed. At each station there should be two 
male physicians. To allow for furlough 
one extra is needed. We therefore urge that 
two medical men be sent out as soon as 
possible. 

3. Educational Workers. 


It has been our aim from the first to 
provide for the education of the children 
of Christians. Accordingly, as the Church 
increased, primary schools for the educa- 
tion of boys and girls have been established 
at the central stations and in some of the 
outlying districts. To these only Christian 
children or the children of Christians are 


admitted. In the boarding schools at the 
central stations the mission provides 
teacher, building, and current expenses, 


the parents providing food and clothing 
and books. So far only one man has been 
set apart for educational work. In all but 
the High School at Wei-Hwei the teaching 
is done by Chinese teachers under the 
supervision of one of the missionaries. 

The schools have proved successful be- 
yond expectation, and now a stage has been 
reached when primary education is not, 
sufficient. There are boys who have been 
in attendance for four or five years and 
have completed the course prescribed. 
This has necessitated the calling into exist- 
ence of a High School. But in a few years 
the number of pupils graduating from the 
primary schools will make it necessary to 
have more than one man devoting his time 
to higher education, and in order to give 
these time to study the language, Presby- 
tery asks that now three men for educa- 
tional work be sent out. 


What Kind of men are wanted? 
lieving that the theological colleges 
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not supply all the men that are needed, and 
believing that from among the young 
teachers at home there are many well 
fitted for educational work in China, Pres- 
bytery has adopted the principle of in- 
viting laymen to assist us. But only those 
who have a true desire for the salvation 
of men, only those who have a genuine 
missionary purpose, only spiritually minded 
men, should think of taking up such work. 

What is the purpose of the higher 
schools? First to provide teachers for the 
primary schools that are springing up in 
the Christian communities. For this rea- 
son the school at Wei-Hwei is both High 
and Normal. Second, we hope that from 
this school will come the young men who 
are to be the pastors and physicians in this 
part of the province. There are already at 


Peking and other distant centres, colleges 
for the teaching of Theology, Arts, and 
Medicine. Whether we should co-operate 


and send the graduates of our High Schools 
to these institutions or whether we should 
have a college of our own is left for the 
future development of the work to deter- 
mine. 

4, Lady Workers. 

No matter how complete a mission may 
be in men, there will always remain a work 
that can be done by women only. Married 
women do no small share of work, but in 
addition others are required who are free 
to devote all their time to the service of 
the Chinese women and children. At pre- 
sent we have seven such workers, one ¢€n- 
gaged in educational, one in medical, and 
the others in evangelistic work. But such 
are the opportunities among the women 
that six more are asked for. 

There are many Chinese women who 
would rather suffer illness than apply to a 
medical man for treatment. Social condi- 
tions in China are such that a lady doctor 
can have a closer and more thorough ‘super- 
vision of the patients in the wards than 
@ man, and can therefore exercise an in- 
fluence that no one else can. The experi- 
ment of the woman’s hospital at Changte, 
under the care of Dr. Jean Dow, has been 
so successful that we feel that no one of 
our hospitals should be without a resident 
medical woman. We therefore ask for two 
lady doctors to take charge of the work 
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for women in connection with the Wei- 
Hwei and Hwaiking hospitals. 


There is a large sphere of labor for lady 
evangelists. Conditions here render it 
difficult if not inadvisable for ladies to ven- 
ture alone into new districts. The ladies’ 
policy is to go only to places where they 
are invited. A man, for example, has be- 
come a Christian, and desires that the 
women of his family should hear the 
Gospel, so he asks the lady missionary to 
come to his home, and there receive «nd 
teach the women of the village. Or it may 
be that a woman has returned from the 
hospital where she has heard the Gospel, 
and soon after she sends an invitation to 
one of the ladies to come to her home anid 
preach. 

The present staff is altogether too small 
to respond to these invitations. There are 
now two single ladies at Changte, two at 
Hwaiking, and one at Wei-Hwei. The 
work among women and girls in each of 
these three cities is enough to engage the 
full time of one lady, to say nothing of 


the extensive work of itinerating. In view 
of the unrestricted opportunities for this 
form of Christian work, Presbytery asks 


for four new lady evangelists. 
5. Treasurer. 


In the past the keeping of accounts and 
the superintending of building operations 
have been done by those engaged In regu- 
lar mission work. As the doctors are the 
only ones of our numbers who reside per- 
manently at the stations this work has 
largely fallen to them. Bookkeeping in 
China, on account of the extremely confus- 
ed state of the monetary system, is by no 
means as simple a matter as it is in 
Canada. 

Our staff has increased considerably of 
late, and thus much extra labor has been 
imposed upon our general treasurer, Dr. 
McClure. To allow the doctors to devote 
themselves fully to their special duties of 
healing the sick, a man with a good busi- 
ness training is asked for, to take the 
treasurership, and to have charge of build- 
ing operations or other such miscellaneous 
work as always arise in connection with 
the establishment and carrying on of a 
large mission. 
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6. Equipment. 


Without mentioning the buildings that 
will be required to house the new staff 
there is the absolute necessity of imme- 
diately enlarging our school and chapel 
accommodation, unless we are prepared to 
turn great numbers of children and wor- 
shippers away. The capacity of the Chang- 
te boys’ school is nominally fifty. So many 
applications for admission were received, 
that by utilising spare corners of other 
buildings, room was made to squeeze in 
seventy-five, and many more were turned 
away. Changte station, therefore, asks 
that the present school accommodation for 
boys be doubled at a cost of $1,000. 


More extensive enlargements are asked 
for at Wei-Hwei. 

First,—an addition of several rooms for 
dormitories is required in the boys’ school. 
This will require the sum of $250. <A build- 
in for class rooms for the girls’ school is 
urgently required, the etimated cost of 
which is $600. 

Second,—our High School has been ca- 
ried on for the last year in a rented build- 
ing on the busiest street in the city, more 
than a mile away from the mission pre- 
mises. Because of the many temptations 
that beset the pupils on the Streets, be- 
cause there is no place for play ground, and 
because of the impossibility of close over- 
Sight by the missionary in charge, the 
situation is far from desirable. Further, the 
buildings are unsuitable, are in an un- 
healthy location, and will shortly be over- 
crowded. 

Accordingly the mission asks that a 
piece of ground adjacent to the mission 
premises be purchased, and that thereon 
a school building with three class rooms 
and dormitories for sixty students be erect- 
ed. The etimated cost of land and build- 
ings is $3,500. 


Third,—at Wei-Hwei the dispensary 
chapel has been the regular place for wor- 
Ship, but for the last two years this place 
has been far too small for our ordinary 
needs, and almost every Sabbath numbers 
who wish to come to church are unable to 
get in. By dint of excessive crowding of 
benches, by setting the school children on 
the pulpit platform, by the missionaries 
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(all but the preacher) staying away from 
the services so as to make room for others, 
we have done the best we could to make 
accommodation. But it is sad to think of 
so many being often turned away. The 
present needs, to say nothing of future ex- 
pansion, make the immediate erection of a 
large church an absolute necessity. For 
this purpose $3,000 is asked for. 


The foregoing is a statement of the needs 
of our mission in workers and equipment 
for next year. Ten years ago such a re- 
quest could not have been made even if the 
home church had been willing to respond. 
China’s gaze was then backwards, but,— 

“The old order changeth, yielding place 
to new.” 
and now the eyes of the young men and 
women of China are towards the West. 
They have faith in the West and in west- 
ern institutions. Now the doors are wide 
open to receive every form of Christian 
activity that the home church can put 
forth. The extension of the kingdom of God 
in Honan for the next ten years will be 
measured only by the degree of consecra- 
tion to Christ and His service which you 
and we manifest. 


This statement of our needs addresses 
itself to two classes: First, to those who 
have the money to support this undertak- 
ing. The greatest task that has ever been 
set before the Church of Jesus Christ faces 
us, the evangelization of China, and in the 
field for which we are reponsible we must 
meet it with a broad and statesmanlike 
policy. The sending of an additional 
preacher or two now and again is not suffi- 
cient. The physical, intellectual and spiri- 
tual welfare of the eight millions of people 
in Honan are in the keeping of the mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church in Can- 
ada. You now have the opportunity of 
sending messengers of the cross to more 
fully equip and develop those institutions 
upon which the success of Christianity in 
these parts so largely depends. It has been 
the policy of the mission to economise in 
the spending of money in every possible way, 
but now economy beyond a certain point 
means starvation. 

We cannot tell what the attitude of the 
government in the future may be; we can- 
not tell what hindrances may be placed in 
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the way of Christianity, or under what dis- 
abilities missionaries may have to labor, 
but this we do know, that NOW there is 
the unprecedented opportunity of winning 
for Jesus Christ the oldest and largest 
homogeneous nation that the world has 
ever seen. 


Secondly we address ourselves to those. 
whose age and training fit them for perso- 
nal service in the field. Every true disciple 
looks to Jesus Christ as Lord and Master 
in his life. The foreign mission enterprise 
has been undertaken at Christ's command. 
Its aim is to realize the purpose of Christ 
in His life and in His death. Its accom- 
plishment is His reward. “The Son of 
man is aS a man taking a journey, who 
left his house and gave authority to his 
servants, and to every man his work.” 
Has not the Lord assigned to some of you 
who read this letter a place in Honan to 
preach the Gospel, or heal the sick, or 
teach the young? 

Our oldest and most experienced Wwork- 
ers testify that the Honanese respond to 
the best that we can give them. Already 
with the limited opportunities afforded, 
there are preachers and teachers and medi- 
cal assistants of whom we have no reason 
to be ashamed. An opportunity is now 
given to young men and women who have 
received the best that the home land can 
give them, to extend the same to the men 
and women of Honan. In mission work 
ample scope is afforded for the exercise of 
all a person’s capacities and gifts. There 
is a great variety of work, and many kinds 
of workers are needed, preachers, physi- 
cians, teachers, a business man, lady doc- 
tors and evangelists. 


Our requests may seem large, but surely 
they are not larger than the need as it 
appeals to the mind and heart of Christ. 
Long ago while on a missionary tour he 
voiced the need in the words, “‘The harvest 
truly is plenteous but the labourers are 
few. Pray ye therefore the Lord of the 
harvest that he will send forth labourers 
into His harvest.” 

“Ye have not chosen me but I have 
chosen you and ordained you that ye should 
go and bring forth fruit, and that your 
fruit should remain: That whatsoever ye 
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Shall ask the Father in My name he may 
give it you.” 


Signed on behalf of the Presbytery 
Murdoch MacKenzie 
Arthur W. Lochead 
Andrew Thompson. 


AMKHUT, INDIA. 
Rev. J. Buchanan, M.D., writes. 


We rejoiced greatly when Mr. K. G. Mac- 
Kay, graduate of the Agricultural College, 
Guelph, voluteered and was appointed ‘to 
the Bhil work. His kindly disposition 
seemed to draw the Bhil Christians toward 
him. His work in a rough jungle Bhil country 
among wild undisciplined Bhils will be a 
difficult task but one at which angels and 
good men shall rejoice. 

During the year eighty-nine have been 
baptized, forty-four adults and forty-five 
minors. Of these sixty-three were from 
heathenism, and twenty-six the children of 
Christian parents. There was a_ steady 
stream during the year but when the rains 
ceased there was a sudden check as the 
minds of the people seemed to be diverted 
from the needs of the soul to those of the 
body. 

I had intended after the struggle of the 
cold and hot season to go away during the 
rains for a bit of a rest. During the rains, 
people are generally so busy with farming 
that from the mission point of view this is 
generally the slack time. This year it was 
the opposite so I have not got any rest at 
the hills since my return from Canada. We 
rejoice when we are kept by the coming in 
of the people to Christ. 

In addition to the Orphanage School for 
boys and girls, there is a very interesting 
little school of Bhil Christian children who 
are day pupils coming in to the bungalow 
verandah from the simple tapri homes. 
There are twenty-one of these. At Sardi 
there is also a small school of such child- 
ren and there has been at Mendha also a 
few such children taught. 


Bible Training. 

The Bible Training School for Bhil Christ- 
ians was attended by abuut sixty persons 
this year at Toran Mal. All of whom were 
self supporting, worsing with their hands a 
part of each day to earn their food. The 
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Presbytery agreed to recognize the work 
done in former years in these classes as pre- 
paration of the Bhil Christians for the Mi- 


nistry. 
The Subjects taken up this year were:— 
1. Genesis. 
2. Acts 1-16. 
3. Shorter Catechism 1-26. 
ai) Leann ‘ki katha) Lite: of ‘Christ. 
5. “Dharm Tula” Weighing of Religions. 


The 
year. 
A hand trade, carpentery, masonery, 
sawing, &c. 


ior 


Sunday School lessons for the 


~ 


Strong Drink. 


Strong drink associated with devil wor- 
ship has a fearful hold on the Bhil country. 
Christians are not supposed to drink and 
are pledged at the time of baptism not to be 
drunken; still from time to time the old 
habit reasserts itself. When a Bhil gets 
drunk he becomes for the time a maharajah 
and is apt to disregard the property and 
family of his neighbour. 


Evangelistic Work. 


The methods of doing evangelistic work 
has become very personal and individual. 
The markets are visited from time to time 
With a zealous band of Bhil Christians, who 
make the market ring with their preaching 
and singing. Still more and more we feel 
that it is the man to man struggle that 
counts. In the house the man is visited and 
dealt with along the lines of personal sin 
and personal need. 


Revival. 


A revival among the Christians led to 
much humiliation for us all. The form the 
revival has taken this last three years is 
Wales, Assam, Kassia Hills, the Punjab and 
in Korea is the same form that God choose 
to visit us with, viz. convicting and public 
confession of all past known sin. Many 
going back to the days of their childhood. 

The conscience, enlightened by God’s 
Wioly Spirit, discovered and brought to 
view what a whole regiment of Police could 
never have unearthed. There has been 
great heart searching. A young man or 
woman would make a_ confession of some 
sins, then a day or two after more would be 
revealed. and then when thrown down in 
agony and shame they told it all before the 
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congregation and cried for pardon to the 
God they had sinned against, and were 
borne up in sympathy and prayer by all 
who had had a like experience. 


Women’s Work in the Bhil Country. 


Mrs. Buchanan conducts and personally 
teaches her large class of Bhil Christian 
women who meet in the middle of the day. 
These woman are thoroughly drilled on the 
SS. lessons year by year which is thus tak- 
ing them over the Bible. _ Every day the 
SS lessons are taught, 1eviewed and ex- 
plained till quite a number even of those 
who can’t read are able to give the entire 
lessons for six months, golden texts and all 
This means much in the way of intelligent 
Christian homes. 

Mrs. Buchanan also sunperintends the 
eirl’s orphanage and teaches the girls her- 
self for sometime every day. Goribai, a 
Bhil gir] from Miss Campbell’s School, has 
married one of our lads and is a great help 
in teaching and looking after the girls. 

Medical work also takes a good deal of 
time and is much used to help the people. 
Two medicine almirahs stand In the bun- 
galow verandah, and men, women and child- 
ren come for medicine at all hours, rather 
in a family way than as a public dispensary. 
The number of patients is not large but 
the relationship is wider. 

Ruth has her S.S. class and has full con- 
trol of the girls Christian Hndeavour which 
meets on Sundays. She also helps in train- 
ing the girls to sing. In addition to that 
she has a great influence on the girls, some- 
times helping them in their mathematics 
or organizing sewing bees to make some- 
thing as gifts to others. Much is due to 
the unconscious teaching of a girl of about 
their own age whom thy respect and who 
sincerely loves them. 

Mrs. Smith in Mendha has also taken a 
deep interest in the women, teaching them 
and giving their medicine as she has had 
some training in medicine. Her kindly dis- 
position and gentle manner makes her in- 
fluence to be very valuable among the Bhil 
Christian women. . 


In a very prominent missionary book a 
writer says: “‘Would that God would speak 
in these last days to th2 church, etc., etc.,” 
and a missionary reading this cne day drew 
a pencil line from it down to the foot mar- 
gin and wrote: ‘God has already spoken, 
would that the church would hear!” 


Young People’s Societies. 


TOPICS FOR 1908. 


Jan.—Principal MacVicar. 

Feb.—Rev. Dr. Geddie. 

Mar.—The Gordons of Erromanga. 
Apl.—Mackay of Formosa. 
May.—Mackenzie of Korea. 
June.—Norman Russell of India. 
July.—J. W. McLeod of Trinidad. ° 
Aug.—John Gibson of Demerara. 
Sep.—T. Craigie Hood of Honan. 
Oct.—Dr. Lucinda Graham of Honan. 
Nov.—Dr. W. A. MacKay. 

Dec.—Tihe Congtn. a Miss’y. Organization. 


, 


TOPIC FOR OCTOBER. 
DR. LUCINDA GRAHAM. 


First Medical Missionary Woman of 
our Chureh to Honan, China. 


By Rev. W. J. BootH, GOBLES, ONT. 


Dr. Lucinda Graham was designated as 
a@ medical missionary of our Church, to 
Honan, China, in Westminster Church, To- 
ronto, Sept. Ist, 1892, and died of Asiatic 
Cholera at Tientsin Oct. 12th, 1894, just a 
little less than two years after her arrival 
in China. — 

“To what purpose is this waste?” was 
the question asked in indignation by the 
disciples of our Lord when they saw the 
woman break the box of very precious oint- 
ment and pour it on His head. To their 
shortsighted vision it seemed improvident, 
a pure waste, thorough extravagance, be- 
cause they failed to understand the motive 
which prompted the deed, a deed which 
later called forth the Master’s approval: 
“Why trouble ye the woman? for she hath 
wrought a gocd work upon me. She did 
it for my burial.” 

And sometimes to-day we hear the same 
expression of surprise, if not of indigna- 
tion. There are those who protest against 
the sacrifice of so many young and promis- 
ing lives upon the altar of service in heathen 
lands. They say, might not the same lives 


and the same talents be spent to much bet- 
ter purpose in Christian work at home? 

But do they not fail to understand the 
motive of those noble souls who have gone 
forth at the Master’s call? Do they not 
misapprehend our Lord’s last command: “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature,” as binding upon the 
Church to the end of the Gospel age? Is 
not sacrifice the very essence of the Gos- 
pel—the breaking of the alabaster box of 
His own life for the lives of others. 

And is it NOt in this very fact’ that .we 
find the grandest of all arguments for mis- 
sions, that they both demand and develop 
the highest kind of self-sacrifice. It is one 
of the works of a wordly mind, that it fails 
to appreciate the spiritual value and motives 
of mission work. One of the objections 
raised to missions is, that commercially and 
selfishly they do not pay. Yet, in the sight 
of God that is the one great reason .for 
them, and hence calls forth the nobler and 
more godlike principles within us. 

Dr. Lucinda Graham, the heroine of this 
sketch, was the second daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Henry Graham of Toronto. She was 
also the second daughter which these god- 
ly parents had willingly given to the work 
in China, for the home was ever the centre 
of a strong religious influence of which mis- 
sion work occupied a prominent place. 

Dr. Graham was born near the town of 
Alliston, in the County of Simcoe, Ont., 
16th Dec., 1862. Her early years were spent 
in the village of Dundalk and subsequently 
when about twenty years of age, she went 
with the family to Toronto. There she 
pursued her studies at the Collegiate and 
Normal School. ; 

After spending one year in the teaching 
profession she entered the Medical College 
for women in the fall of 1888. This had 
been her great desire for some years, per- 
haps entertaining the hope that some day 
she might heal the sick and wounded in 
some heathen land, and thus have the great- 
er opportunity of leading them to the phy- 


sician of souls. In 1891 she received her 
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graduation diploma with distinction, and 
for a short time she practised in Toronto 
with Dr. Ross in a public dispensary. 

During the College Course, Dr. Graham 
had been asked by the Foreign Mission 
Committee of our Church, if she would be 
willing to undertake mission work in In- 
dia. To this field she would have gladly 
gone and her parents gave their willing 
consent. But the time was not yet. Her 
constitution was not considered by the Me- 
dical Board strong enough for such a try- 
ing climate. This was a great disappoint- 
ment, yet she still entertained the hope 
that some day she might be privileged to 
tell of Christ’s love to benighted souls in 
some far-off land. 

Her active Christian life at home was a 
daily preparation for what afterwards ap- 
peared to be her life-work. In connection 
with Westminster Church for eignt years 
she laboured with great zeal and loving 
As a member of the church, as 
a teacher: in the Sabbath school, as pre- 
sident of the Christian Endeavor society 
for one year, and as a co-worker in city 
mission work she won for. herself a high 
place in the esteem of all who knew her. 

In disposition one has described her as 
“exceptionally bright, and as having a 
gentle Christian spirit which showed itself 
tenderest years.” Another said of 
her: “No one could touch her in happy 
dispositions; her merry laughter kept the 
dullest of us in good humor, and with all 
she was ever a peace-maker.” 

Soon after graduation while Dr. Graham 
was practising medicine in Toronto, and 
while returning home one evening, the 
thought came to her: “My work is to be 
here, I will do what I can to support some 
one else in the foreign field.” But, strange 
to say, on reaching home that evening a 
second message was awaiting her from the 
Foreign Mission Committee,—this time to 
work in China. The staff in Homan, es- 
pecially Miss McIntosh, was greatly in need 
of a co-worker, and the Presbytery had 
sent home the appeal: “Send us another 
lady, preferably a physician.” Her answer 
was decisive. “Yes, I am ready, if it is His 
will.”’ 

Arrangements were soon completed and 
on Sept. 1st, 1892, in Westminster Church, 
she was set apart as the first medical mis- 


devotion. 


from 
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Her support 
Woman’s Mis- 


sionary woman to Honan. 
was guaranteed by the 
sionary Society, Montreal.. 

Not many who beard her last message to 
the Christian Endeavor society in West- 
minster church, will soon forget that it was 
taken from the _ thirty-third Chapter of 
Ezekiel, where there is such a solemn warn- 
ing given to the watchman to be faithful 
and to warn everyone of their danger. Nor 
did she forget those whom she had left be- 
hind. With her Sabbath school class she 
kept up a close correspondence and did not 
rest satisfied until she felt all had given 
their hearts to the Saviour. 

It should also be mentioned that her in- 
terest in the home Church never lessened. 
About one year before her death, Dr. Gra- 
ham had sent home one-tenth of her in- 
come to be divided amongst the various 
Funds of the Church; to the Building Fund 
of the congregation, so much; to the or- 
dinary revenue, so much; so much to the 
Home Mission and so much to the Foreign 
Mission work of the church; showing that 
she had taken an intelligent view of the 
outlay of the church and _ realized that, 
after all, the work is one. 

It was not without deep feeling that she 
bade adieu to friends and loved ones at 
home, which may be seen entered 
in her diary of Sept. 5th. “How can I 
write the experience of to-day? Can it be 
possible that I have said good-bye to home 
and friends for six or seven years? What 
heaviness I felt the last few hours!’’ Yet 
little did she think that for the last time 
on earth had she looked into the faces of 
loved ones, and they into her’s, and not 
again would they meet until on that shore 
where parting is unknown. 

A few weeks’ journey by land and sea in 
company with Dr. and Mrs. Malcolm and 
Rev. W. H. Grant for Honan, and Rey. and 
Mrs. Gould for Formosa, and she was in 
the land of her adoption. On reaching 
Tientsin, in company with Miss McIntosh 
she visited the graves of “Dr. McKenzie, 
Roberts and Gilmour and other worthy 
China missionaries,’ little thinking that 
within two brief years her own body would 
lie by their side. 

On leaving Tientsin for her immediate 
sphere of labor, and while passing up the 
river, she writes, “Miss McIntosh gave me 
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my first lesson in Chinese from the first 
verse of the Gospel of St. John.” She was 
soon studying under a Chinese teacher and 
her progress was very marked. Within the 
brief space of two years she was not only 
able “‘to read and speak with ease, but be- 
came a beautiful writer of Chinese char- 
acters, a difficult accomplishment,” or, as 
her Chinese teacher put it, “She knew not 
a little.’ In her diary of June 17th, just 
eight months after her arrival in China, 
she records, “This morning I was able to 
conduct family worship in Chinese.’’ 

It was with great difficulty that a dispen- 
sary for a lady missionary was permanent- 
ly secured at Hsin Chen, Dr. Graham’s 
head-quarters. A medical missionary was 
viewed with even greater suspicion than 
any other. The Chinese believed certain 
stories that were being circulated, that 
these ‘“‘foreign devils” had come to kidnap 
their children and use their eyes for me- 
dicine. When, at last, an old wine shop had 
been obtained as a dispensary, it was some 
months before the mandarin’s edict of pro- 
tection was declared. In the meantime the 
missionaries were living in nightly fear lest 
their property should be destroyed by the 
mob that had gathered round. All this had 
to be borne patiently until at last a per- 
manent foothold was obtained. 

In a circular letter addressed to friends 
‘Oct. 31, 1893, Dr. Graham writes: ‘‘The me- 
dical work at the station has always been 
very encouraging, at least, would be if we 
only had an hospital, where patients could 
be kept, while under treatment, so _ that 
they might receive daily instruction in the 
Gospel, but the feeling of the people is so 
strong that one dare not rent us any more 
ground. And yet for that same month ot 
Oct. she records no less than 630 patients 
treated in the dispensary. Thus the work 
had been gaining a foothold, and _ while 
helping to remove disease from the body, 
who can tell how many she was able to 
point to the Great Physician? Not until the 
“books are opened” and every man’s work 
shall be unfolded, shall we know how many. 

Thus it would seem that a great field of 
usefulness was opening up before our late 
missionary. ‘There had been much sickness 
during the spring and early summer of 1894 
and many little children and sick ones 
were made to feel the touch of her loving 
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hand, prompted by a loving heart. But cir- 
cumstances made it necessary for both Dr. 
Graham and Miss McIntosh to go to the 
coast. After spending six weeks at post- 
graduate work in Shanghai, Dr. Graham 
went for a rest to a place near Kobe, Japan. 

It was on her return journey that she 
contracted her fatal sickness. Owing to 
the progress of the war between China and 
Japan it was thought advisable that the 
missionaries should remain at Tientsin for 
a time. It was here that the first symp- 
toms of the disease were noticed and 
within eighteen hours all was over. She 
had passed away of Asiatic cholera, and 
the following day was laid to rest in the 
little cemetry at Tientsin, where the bodies 
of so many other noble missionaries lie. 

Of our late devoted missionary, Dr: Mur- 
dock McKenzie of the Honan Mission, who 
was with her when she died, has written: 
“There was in her a beautiful blending of 
Christian gifts and graces which are indis- 
pensable in all great missionaries. She did 
much by her presence to brighten our 
lives. Jesus was very precious to her, and 
her faith in Him grew stronger every day.” 

And Dr. Smith also writes: ‘“What impress- 
ed her fellow-workers most was her bright 
hopefulness amid the many discourage- 
ments and difficulties to be faced in that 
particular stage of Honan mission history. 
Hers was a rare combination of kindness 
and firmness, gentleness and strength, calm- 
ness and enthusiasm so necessary for such 
a life work.” 

May the study of such a life inspire us 
all! It -was short, but we must ever re- 
member, that with Him who directs all, it 
is quality not quantity that counts. ‘“In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto the least 
of these my brethern ye have done it unto 
me.” We may not be able to go to China or to 
the heathen in any foreigr land. We may 
not have the call to go. But we'can all 
be missionaries. We can all breathe the 
spirit of the prayer which is set forth so 
fittingly in a poem found in our late mis- 
sionary’s diary: 


“Enlarge, inflame, and fill my heart 

With boundless charity divine! 
So shall I all my strength exert, 

And love them with a zeal like Thine; 
And lead them to Thy open side 

The sheep for whom their shepherd died.’” 


Life and Work. 


CHRISTLIKENESS OUR GOAL. 


By Rev. Davip GreaG, D.D., LL.D. 


But we all, with unveiled face reflecting as a mirror 
the glory of the Lord, are changed into the same image 
from glory to glory. —2 Cor: 3:18, 


Christianity centres our hope of perfec- 
tion, not in a system, but in a person. In 
this way it differs from all the schools of 
the world. In the schools of the world 
systems are taught, not persons; geo- 
metry, not Euclid; botany, not Linnae- 
us; astronomy, not Sir Isaac Newton. 

Christianity introduces mankind to a per- 
son, a person who comprehends all truths, 
and who exhibits all virtues. This person 
both Paul and John exalt in the Scriptures 
before us. He is the great personality of 
the book. He is the one transcendent ge- 
nius who walks in stately majesty the pa- 
ges of the holy Gospel. 

Genius on her loftiest height and in her 
highest mood never attempted to sketch 
such a portrait. His kingly character is 
unreached by the most eminent in human 
history, for He is more than human. He 
incarnates love and truth. He exemplifies 
righteousness. He is illustration and im- 
pulse and inspiration, in everything that is 
high and true and good. He is the bright- 
ness of God’s “glory and the express 
image of his person.” 

Introducing Christ as the centre and em- 
podiment of Christianity, Paul and his 
contemporaries say: ‘‘Christians, it is your 
right and privilege and possibility to be 
like Him. It is your goal to be His fac- 
simile. As He is the express image and 
character of God, so you may be changed 
into His likeness until you become the ex- 
press image of His character and the par- 
taker of His divine nature. His manhood 
is so eager, so self-assertive, so active and 
re-active, so powerful in its appeal, that it 
assimilates all who come under His unli- 
mited and unrestricted influence.” - 

In unfolding the text which sets before 
us Christlikeness as our goal I wish in the 
briefest way to ask and answer these three 
questions: 

1. What is Christlikeness? 

2. Is Christlikeness a thing that can be 
actually attained? 

3. How can we attain Christlikeness? 


1. What Is Christlikeness. 


I answer. It is the loss of self-likeness, 
first; and then, second, it is the possession 
of the characteristics and qualities of 
Christ. 


Admit of an illustration. A _ beautiful 
statue once stood in the market-place of a 
certain Italian city. It was the statue of 
a Greek slave girl. The statue represented 
the little slave as well-dressed and tidy and 
handsome. 


A ragged, unkempt, forlorn street girl of 
the city, coming across the statue in her 
idle rambles one day, was attracted and 
then captivated by the statue. She stopped 
and gazed at it in rapt admiration. She 
was entranced. She said to herself: “I 
may be like that. Something within tells 
me 30.” Moved by a strong impulse, she 
went home and washed her face, and 
combed her hair. 


Another day when passing she stopped 
and looked at the statue again, and receiv- 
ed a second inspiration. Next day her tat- 
tered clothes were washed and mended. 


Each day she stopped and looked at the 
Statue she found something to imitate in 
its beauties until she was a_ transformed 
child. She became another girl. She be- 
came like the statue. The statue’s trim- 
ness and neatness and cleanliness and at- 
tractiveness became hers, and the posses- 
sion of these characteristics upon the part 
of both statue and girl constituted likeness. 


To _ be like Christ we must possess the 
qualities, and the attributes, and the moral 


, tone, and the spiritual disposition, that be- 


long to Him. Christlikeness consists in 
carefully noting what Christ did, and then 
going and doing the same. With a will like 
ours, with affections like ous, with a con- 
Science like ours, the Master kept His will 
and affections and conscience true and right 
and loyal to God. If we are to be like Him 
we must do the same. 


When we are like Him, we shall have a 
release from the power of sin. We _ shall 
be in harmony with our own nature. We shall 
excel in the practical application of moral- 
ity. We.shall be characterized by honesty 
of inquiry, and by fearlessness and man- 
liness of thought. We shall be above the 
Marrow and the technical. 


We shall exalt inward conviction against 
and above outward forces. We shall stand 
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up for principle with an indomitable cour- 
age. 

We shall conquer our dislikes. We shall 
hold out the olive-branch to those who have 
injured us. We shall exercise an all-for- 


giving love. We shall be marked by self- 
control. 


We shall be an incarnation of the pure 
and the high and the good, by our charac- 
ters making men ashamed of sin, teaching 
them that they need something which they 
have lost, and causing them dissatisfaction 
With everything cheap and vulgar. We 
shall be evangels in human life. We shall 
be in the twentieth century what Christ 
was in the first century and what He 
would be, were He living now. 


Christlikeness means the possession of 
the same sympathies, the same thoughts, 
the same loves, and the same attitudes to- 
ward God and toward man, and the same 
unselfish and sacrificial type of life which 
Christ possessed. It is the putting off of 
the old man and the putting on of the new 
man. It is the little street girl after she 
has washed her face and hands and feet, 
and after she has thrown away her rags, 
and has incorporated into her life and ap- 
pearance the essentials that go to make at- 
tractive and influential the statue that she 
admires, 


2. Can Christlikeness Be Attained? 


Facts are the best answer to this ques- 
tion. Men in the past have been like 


Christ, and men in the present are like 
Him. 
Now this certainly is conclusive. He has 


reproduced Himself by His influence in the 
human world. The world has seen many 
changes wrought just in the way our text 
points out. Nothing could be more con- 
clusive than this. See what the Christ has 
done. He has been the transforming pow- 
er in the world. 

Even Renan recognizes his power as an 
influence. He contrasts him with other 
prominent characters, and says that he 
alone among men carries in him a constant 
and continuous power. These. are Renan’s 
own words: 

“Marcus Aurelius and his noble masters 
have had no lasting effect on the world. 
Marcus Aurelius left behind him delight- 
ful books, an execrable son, and a. trans- 
itory world: but Jesus remains to human- 
ity an inexhaustible source of moral re- 
generation. Marcus Aurelius left philosophy 
to the world as a heritage. But philosophy 
is not for the masses. They require sanc- 
tity. Jesus Christ gives the world sancti- 
tye 
This is the testimony of one who was not 
biased in favor of the Master. 

The whole Christian era is a monument 
to the dominance of the influence of Jesus. 
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There has not been a single generation of 
this era in which He has not found a re- 
birth. 


Stephen praying for his murderers, and 
with his dying breath forgiving them un- 
asked—that is Jesus Christ over again. 

Paul transformed from a persecutor to 
an apostle, exchanging hot anger for en- 
thusiastic love, preaching, praying, be- 
seeching, saving—that is Jesus Christ over 
again. 


Peter crucified by the Roman government 


because of his loyalty to the truth—that is 


Jesus Christ over again. 

Livingstone dying on his knees in equa- 
torial Africa in the attempt to open a new 
continent to the gospel—that is Jesus 
Christ over again. 

Henry Martyn, the pride of the English 
universities, burying himself among _ the 
heathen and dying of the plague at Tocat— 
that is Jesus Christ over again. 


John Howard sailing on an infected ship 
from Constantinople to Venice in order that 
he might be put into the lazaretto, and 
thus get some clew to the mystery of the 
plague for the purpose of destroying its 
power—that is Jesus Christ over again. 


There is a halo of glory about the thought 
that Jesus Christ is being reborn among 
men. But He is. He is born anew every 
day. There is at this hour a million-fold 
reduplication of Him in the world of 
humanity. 


My fellow men, let me make a statement 
here relative to the likeness of Christ 
among men. I make my statement for the 
sake of emphasis. I make it to challenge 
your attention. It is this:— 


There is so much of Jesus Christ in man- 
kind, that is, in His disciples, that if we 
had only His disciples we could reconstruct 
His image out of them. 


You know how we can construct the 
Christ out of the Book, and how satisfac- 
tory a person we get through such a con- 
struction. Just as satisfactory a person can 
we get by our construction of Christ out of 
the Christian lives and personalities that he 
has made by His influence, so much has 
He communicated of Himself to them, and 
so much are they like Him in their disposi- 
tions and ways. 

An incident will make clear what I mean. 


A child of a nobleman in Italy died, and 
left a vacant chair in the palace. His old- 
er brother, who was his constant playmate, 
was inconsolable. He thought that, if he 
could only see the little fellow’s face once 
more, he could dry his own tears. Even 
a picture of that face would be a consola- 
tion. But, alas! there was no picture of 
the one who had gone. The child had nev- 
er been photographed or painted. 
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The sorrowing brother went of his own 
accord to a noted artist in Florence, and 
begged him to paint the face of the dead 
brother. 

*‘How can |?” asked the artist. 
saw your brother.” 

Then the lad began to describe him. 

‘But,’7)\vsaid!) thevartisty LD 'cannot) paint 
from description. I must have something 
more real.’’ 

This plan then occurred to the lad. He 
asked the artist to take him to a portrait- 
gallery. When there, he put his finger on 
one canvas, and said, “My brother had 
eyes like these.” And on another, and said, 
“His cheeks were exactly like these.’ And 
on another, and said. “This was the shape 
and size of his head.’ And on another. 
“Here is his hair and the exact way ‘he 
wore it.” 

And thus he picked out from that gal- 
lery of- human faces, feature by feature, a 
face which was his brother’s face; and the 
artist put the parts together with great 
skill, and made the canvas live. When his 
picture was finished, it was the lost boy 
true to life. All who saw it thought that 
it had been painted from life. Only those 
who: knew its ‘history knew that it had 
been gathered from a score of faces. 

Hiven so, because of the likeness of Christ- 
ians to Christ, in a like manner we can ga- 
ther and construct Christ from His people, 
from Peter with his courage, from Paul 
with his fine thought, from James with his 
practical insight, from Mary with her spi- 
ritual intuitions, from His mother with her 
great faith, and from John with his superb 
love. When we see accurately, and study 
closely, these disciples, and try to account 
for them, their nobility, and their purity, 
and their power, and their grand life, we 
take knowledge of this fact, that they have 
been with Jesus. We see Jesus in them. 


“T never 


3. How Can We Attain Christlikeness? 


I answer, Christlikeness is attained 
through fellowship with Christ. 

Our character is made and fixed by the 
actual hopes and sentiments and purposes 


and motives that we cherish and admire. 


But what are these admired hopes and 
sentiments, purposes and motives, and 
whence come they? They are the response 
which we give to the things amid which 
we live. They come from our fellowships. 

This is a general principle; namely, we 
are changed into the likeness of that with 
which we are most intimately associated. 
This principle is universally true, and finds 
a thousand demonstrations. 


It is true with things as well as with 
men. A piece of steel kept near to a mag- 
net soon becomes magnetic. An iron bar 
thrust into the midst of the glowing coals 
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of the smithy ‘soon becomes heated right 
down to its black and obstinate core; and 
then its outer skin glows and sparkles and 
scintillates with a glory that is not sur- 
passed by the fire of the forge itself, 


The fiowers of the garden fellowship 
with the beams of the sun, and by-and by 
they put on every one of them garments of 
gold and crimson and blue and _ purple, 
vestments woven by the marvellous loom 
of nature out of the beauties of the sun- 
beam. 


A cloud nestles and cradles itself near to 
the setting sun, and the sun drenches it 
and saturates it with fire. When this is 
done, then its cold heart burns, and all its 
wreaths of vapor are brightness itself pal- 
pable and glorified. The principle is un- 
iversally true; we are changed into the 
likeness of that with which we are most 
intimately associated. 

Man is no exception to this rule. He is 
as susceptible to his surroundings as flow- 
ers and clouds are to theirs. The man of 
the world becomes more and more unchar- 
itable and hard The world sets it super- 
scription and imprimatur upon uim. He 
who responds to the calls of pleasure be- 
comes a sensualist, much as he may hate 
and loathe the sensualist. 


These are dark illustrations. But there 
are opposite and bright illustrations. Vhe 
man who lives with Christ becomes Christ- 
like. Christ’s very life pours itself into 
him, and works itself out through him in 


a spiritual ‘character and in a holy per- 
sonality. Christ’s thoughts, these are life. 
Christ’s feelings, these are life. Christ’s 


purposes, these are life. Christ’s ambitions, 
these are life. Christ’s loves, these are life. 
Now, these fill and possess the man that 
fellowships with Christ. 

‘he divine Book teaches us that if we get 
into a right attitude toward Christ, so that 
we can behold Him in a way as to reflect 
Him, we become like Him.. The effect of 
this beholding and reflecting is assimila- 
tion. 

This is true in the association of the 
child and its father. -The child grows up 
beside the father whom he respects and 
loves, and.unconsciously he reflects a thou- 
sand attitudes and looks and ways oft the 
father. And what is the result? This: 
theses ways and attitudes and looks are not 
only reflected, but they gradually become 
the child’s own. The child is changed into 
the same image. He passes, degree by de- 
gree, into the resemblance of the father, 
until the father receives in him a new in- 
carnation. He is the father over again. 


My fellow men, great as may be the 
progress that we have made toward Christ- 
likeness, the best of us have not reached 
more than one-half of our possibilities. 
We are like the tourist standing at the 
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half-way point on the Gemmi Pass, Swit- 
zerland. While he looks down at the pro- 
found depths beneath him, he looks up also 
at the superb heights above him. He is 
a great way above lWeukerbad below, the 
starting-point; but he is also a great way 
beneath the Wild Strubel above, the goal 
of ‘his climb. 

The sum of the lesson of this sermon 
comes to just this: We must climb all the 
Steeps that lead into the transforming pres- 
ence of Christ, and we must keep ourselves 
in that presence. “We must practise the 
presence of Christ.” We must diligently 
read and store our minds with the Word of 
God. We must daily live at the throne of 
grace and abound in prayer. We must use 
the songs of the church, and make them 
the songs of our soul. We must feed upon 
the Master as “the bread of life’ at the 
Lorad’s table in the sacramental room. We 
miust constantly live in the Spirit and make 
a large use of the Holy Ghost. 

Let me italicize this last item. Let me 
call your attention ta the grand union 
which exists between Christ and the Holy 
Spirit. We overlook it. But it is most real 
and effective. The Spirit does a most tell- 
ing work for the Christ. When He lived 
His human life on earth, the Holy Spirit 
took possession of Him and filled Him. 

The Master had His Pentecost. It was 
the day when He was baptized in Jordan, 
when the Spirit descended like a dove and 
Tested upon Him. That was the day of His 
power. The Spirit-filled Christ is the 
Christ enlarged, and made magnetic and 
enthusiastic and inspirational and omnipo- 
tent and all-subduing in His personal 
power. 

But the Spirit is not through with the 
Christ yet. He did not exhaust himself 
on the day of the Master’s baptism. That 
was only the beginning of His work. He 
does a work for Christ here and now. He 
“glorifies Christ.” This is the teaching of 
Jesus Himself. Among the last words 
which He uttered in the sacramental room 
in Jerusalem, He said of the Holy Spirit, 
“He shall glorify me.’’ 

Christ is glorified in heaven. All the re- 
deemed there see Him in His splendor, and 
worship Him, and are transfigured by the 
blaze of His. celestial lustre. And in 
thinking of the host of heaven we call that 
a great privilege; but a privilege like that 
is at our command here, for Christ has a 
glorification on earth; and this glorifica- 
tion, which the Holy Ghost gives Him, 
transfigures and transforms those who wit- 
ness it. 

Brethren, what do you know of Jesus 
Christ glorified here on earth by the Holy 
Ghost? What are you doing by way of 
specializing the Holy Spirit and concentrat- 
ing His beautifying influences upon Jesus 
Christ? 
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There is such a thing as specializing the 
Holy Spirit in this way. The florist knows 
how to specialize the sun, and so make it 
bring forth exquisite colors and forms, 
forms and colors which the sun would never 
create without the florist’s interposition. 
He adopts ways and means to let the sun 
know that he wishes his sunbeams to do 
special service for him, and give him col- 
ors that fairly burn; and the sun responds 
to his specializing. 

Even so there is a way of specializing the 
Holy Spirit so that He will do for us a spe- 
cial work in glorifying the Christ, and in 
bringing out for us His inherent excellence. 

When the Holy Ghost does this—and it 
is part of His office-work to do it,—the 
glorified Christ so irresistibly captures the 
soul, and so enraptures the soul, and so 
sheds His glory upon the soul, that He lit- 
erally transfigures the soul into His own 
likeness. 

Let us catch anew our line of thought 
here, and enumerate over again the things 
we are to use in seeking Christlikeness. 
The word, prayer, the songs of the church, 
the Lord’s Supper, and the office-work of 
the Holy Ghost, His office-work of glorify- 
ing Christ. All these are auxiliaries. 
They put us under the sanctifying impact 
of the truth. They bring us the. trans- 
forming contact of holy thought. They ex- 
hibit realities in Christ which are vital, 
and which touch, and which work upon, 
and whch transform, the inner life. 


We must give ourselves up to energetic 
thinking relative to Christ, and to diligent 
painstaking and businesslike spiritual cul- 
ture. We must allow ourselves to become 
absorbed in contemplation. We must re- 
call and realize and copy and revel, until 
we are possessed with a divine fascination. 


Our contemplation must not be that of 
the sentimentalists, nor that of the critic, 
nor that of the artist, nor that of the dog- 
matist, but that of the lover. The former 
types of contemplation may affect the feel- 
ings, the taste, the imagination, the intel- 
lect; but they will never reach and control 
the heart and the conscience. Only as 
these are reached will our personality come 
under the sway of Christ so as to receive 
and bear His image. 

There is a remarkable story told of Dr. 
Belfrage, the Scottish divine and the author 
of a celebrated book of beautiful ‘“‘Sacra- 
mental Addresses,’ which serves me here. 
His wife died after less than one year of 
singular and unbroken happiness. 


There was no portrait of her, but he re- 
solved that there should be one. Though 
ignorant of drawing, he determined to make 
it himself. He procured the pigments and 
the canvas, and shut himself up alone in 
the study for fourteen days. He came out 
of the study wasted and feeble, but with a 
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portrait full of subtile likeness, drawn and 
colored as no one could have dreamed. 
Every one said it was perfect. Why was 
it perfect? It was the product of love. 


The contemplation of Christ, which is 
the product of love, that is what we must 
have in order to produce in our character 
and life and personality the image of 
Christ. The old masters, with a keen and 
deep sense of truth, used to paint John, 
the apostle of love, with a face like Jesus; 
and they were right, for it is love that 
transforms and assimilates. 


My fellow men, it all comes to 
Keep near to the Master. Sympathize with 
His character. Submit to His influence. 
Read and ponder His words. Follow His 
example. Give way to intensified longing 
for Him. Cultivate a calm, deliberate, fix- 
ed preference for the things that are His. 
Meditate upon Him. Do His deeds. Lay 
your heart open before Him. Love Him. 
Let Him be formed within you the hope of 
glory. And by and by all that you behold 
in Him, all that you admire in Him, all 
that you reflect of His qualities, will be 
found incarnated and repeated in you. 


May God day by day give us a new vis- 
ion of the Master, and may the new vision 
become a new Christ-birth in each one of 
us; and may the new Christ-birth develop 
into a new and full-grown Christ-personal- 
ity; and may the new full-grown personal- 
ity, when it is developed, be in the world 
of humankind a Christ-power, a radio-ac- 
tive centre of spiritual influence lighting 
souls, and convicting souls, and winning 
souls, and saving souls, and transforming 
them into the likeness of the Master. Made 
like Christ, may we be a power in making 
others like Christ.—C. 


this: 
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WHEN TO FORGET THE THANKS. 


We should be scrupulously careful to 
thank every one who does anything for us, 
and callously indifferent when those for 
whom we do things forget to thank us. 
Life is a miserable affair on any other ba- 
Sis. 

A man who had been studying and pray- 
ing for days over how to help a friend who 
was in dire need, found a way, by assuming 
a large personal risk himself. The friend 
was told the good news, received the in- 
formation as a very fortunate happening, 
and uttered not a syllable of thanks to the 
one who had brought it about. 

Chagrin, ugly resentment, and the gene- 
ral blackness of soul that follows the giv- 
ing of self chief place, were the first feel- 
ings that the unthanked one found were 
taking possession. He decided to tell some 
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one else about it; and the resentment deep- 
ened with the self-satisfaction that accom- 
panied that decision. 

But before he had carried out his inten- 
tion he realized its self-centered sin, and 
resolutely he put the whole matter from his 
thoughts. Thereupon came peace, light, 
and a positive exhilaration of joy,—just be- 
cause self had been downed. He almost 
laughed as he contrasted the comfort of 
his present decision to “forget it’ with the 
misery of his former intention to keep the 
sting alive. The man who cannot be happy 
in the service of others unless he is thank-~ 
ed wants to work for too small wages.— 
5. S. Times. 


THE VICTORY OF STRUGGLE. 


Struggle is more important than victory. 
Struggle is sure to make character, and 
victory often fails to do so. Struggle is a 
duty; victory may not be. Struggle is pro- 
gress, victory may be standstill. In other 
words, the result of our pushing onward is 
in the right direction, is in the Lord’s 
hands, not ours; and the result in this 
world is a minor matter, a mere incident, 
so far aS we are concerned. 

It is hard to see this, when we have 
pushed and strained, and struggled for 
years in the line of plain duty, and the 
goal seems as much in doubt as ever. It is 
still harder to see this when the result is 
no longer in doubt, but is plainly to’ be 
failure. 

Yet this last kind of fight is the finest 
test of all. It is the test that he calls on 
some of his followers to meet. “‘Any cow- 
ard can fight a battle when he’s sure of 
winning,’ George Eliot has said, “but give 
me the man who will not give up, even in 
defeat, who cannot be conquered. He wins 
a greater victory in defeat than he could in 
victory.—Ex. 


GIVE A WELCOME. 


Never worry about “getting a welcome.” 
—in church or anywhere. Give one! How 
small the attitude seems of looking and 
waiting to see if one is noticed! Enter in- 
to all the home-life of the church—its pray- 
er-meetings, its Sunday school, its Endea- 
vor meetings, whatever belongs to you as 
a Christian young man or woman, and 
whatever has a right to claim you. 

What if the early Christians, when they 
were scattered abroad, had taken the atti- 
tude of shrinking back sensitively till they 
were “‘welcomed!”’ Can’t you see that they 
were scattered that way just on purpose to 
leaven the places they went into? They 


had no time to waste in getting about it.— 
Exchange. 
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SiixE TOLD IT TO HER CARD-CLUB. 


The little lad who was the joy of the 
household had been regularly to Sunday 
School. He had caught some ideas from 
the lessons to which he listened, and was 
Struggling to relate them’ to his own lite 
and its environment. Doubtless he had 
thought frequently of problems which big 
folks imagine boys never face. 

In serious mood he came to his mother 
one day. 

“Mamma, were you on earth when Jesus 
was here?’ 

“Why, no, of course not, laddie. 
ever put that idea into your head?” 
she proudly caressed the sober face. 

“Well, did you ever see Jesus?” he per- 
sisted. 

“No, I never saw Him as people did who 
lived then.” 

- After a time the questions continued: “Is 
Jesus ever coming again, mamma?” he 
queried. 

Presa. think’ so.’ 

“And if He comes, will you be glad to 
see Him?” said the boy. 

“Yes, we shall all be glad to see Him.” 

Again the little questioner is absorbed in 
meditation. He is engaged in the disturb- 
ing and difficult task of relating conduct 
to profession. Where they fail to match, 
who shall say he is too young to under- 
stand the meaning of deficiency in conduct? 
How oft are men judged by “their large 
professions and their little deeds’’! 

Almost relentlessly the unconscious child 
pursues the mother. “If Jesus should comé 
to owr house, would you stay at home to 
meet’ Him?” 

“Of course,” she answered abruptly. 

“But, mamma, suppose He should come on 
the day your card-club mects, would you stay 
at home to see Jesus?’’ 

NOL Only wisvil true) that “alittle child 
shall lead them,”’ but often does a child lay 
bare the predominant passion of a parent’s 
life. Stripped of all disguises it stands out 
in all its naked ugliness and pretence. Then 
men and women would gladly conceal its 
hypocrisy, and silence the messenger whose 
Surgeon-hand laid open the disease within. 
We forgive the child his innocent frankness 
when we might be tempted to carry a hos- 
tile spirit toward one who was older. 
Thank God for these sweet, keen, and kind 
messengers who come to measure and bless 
our lives. 

This mother immediately began to see 
what had first place in her life. In theory 
and sentiment Jesus Christ was Lord and 
King. In practice He received the fag- 
end of her time and ability. 

To the members of her card-club the 
next! day she confessed that nothing had 
so stirred. her conscience as the child’s 
straight question. Was it worth while, this 


What 
And 
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passionate rush for pleasure? Was there no 
other employment, helpful to humanity, 
that would yield a day’s pay of satisfaction? 
Could she justify the use of her energy to 
please herself alone? Liberty to do as she 
pleased was obligation to do as she ought. 
Christ pleased not Himself. A great vision 
of larger service came to this card-en- 
grossed mother. 

Would God the vision splendid might 
come to many another life, rich in power 
but dissipated in practice! The Christian 
stewardship of leisure is as high and holy 
a duty as the stewardshp of wealth. “Time 
is the stuff that life is made of,’ and life 
is the index of destiny. Who dares to 
spend the forces of eternity upon the tran- 
sient phantoms of time?—Rev. E. B. Allen, 
Pein Cok aWVOrld: 


“ToOO TIRED TO GO TO CHURCH.” 
By ‘“‘Bos’’ BURDETTE. 


You are “too tired to go to church?” 
That’s sheer nonsense. There isn’t a place 
on the continent so restful as the church. 
You are going to lie around the house all 
day; snooze in a hammock; loll in a rock- 
ing chair; go to sleep over a boox. That 
isn’t resting, that’s loafing. 

Tell yourself honestly—you like to think 
you are honest—did you ever in your life 
see a loafer who looked rested? Did you 
ever see a loafer who didn’t look tired all 
the time? The people who try to rest are 
always tired. Resting is the hardest work 
in the world, when you make work out of 
it. 

About a year ago, I stopped in a Bos- 
ton street to watch a group of laborers. It 
was noon hour. They had.been at work 
all the morning digging a sewer excava- 


tion. They had eaten their dinners from 
the little tin pails and now they were 
“resting.” Some of them were pitching 


quoits and others were putting the shot, 
with a great round boulder. They were 
workingmen “resting.” 

And sitting on the curbstone watching 
them—too lazy to even stand up and look 
at them; their lazy chins resting on their 
lazy hands, and their lazy elbows support- 
ed on their lazy knees— were the loafers 
who had been watching them work all the 
morning. These fellows were too tired 
even to join the games by which the work- 
ers rested themselves. 

You have no need to loaf all day Sab- 
bath. Two hours in church; two hours 
of the quiet; the sermon; the reading; the 
uplift which comes from the new channels 
into which your thought, your mind is led, 
will rest you more, physically, morally, in- 
tellectually, than will all the day spent in 
trying to “rest.”’—S.S. Times. 
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THE FATHER’S PRIVILEGE. 


A gentleman met a friend near his own 
home and they joined company on their 
way to business. Before they had gone 
far they met a trim nurse-maid wheeling 
a baby-carriage, in which was a fine six- 
months’-old baby. 

“That’s a jolly-looking little chap,” said 
the gentleman. 

He hastily glanced at his watch, and 
finding that he had a moment to. Spare, 
stopped the carriage, and chirruped to the 
baby, who smiled genially in response. 

“T have a little one at home about this 
one’s age,’ observed the gentleman to his 
friend. “By the way’’ he continued to the 
maid, ‘“‘whose baby is this?” 

“Your’s. sir,’ responded the 
much astonishment. 

Of course the story was too good to 
keep, and the faithless friend put it at once 
into circulation. 

The hero of this little anecdote is not, 
however, the only father in the world who 
is unacquainted with his own children. 
In the hurry and drive of life, many a fa- 
ther feels that his duty is well done if he 
earns the food to put into the children’s 
mouths and the garments wherewith to 
clothe them. He has no knowledge of the 
needs or characteristics of his own child- 
ren; he is absorbed in other things. 

How often are men heard to say: “I 
leave the training of my children to my 
wife;’’ or “I never interfere with the dis- 
ciplineé; my wife attends to all that.” 
Another type of father still assumes in 
his family the role of Lord high execu- 
tioner. 

“If you don’t stop that,” says the fond 
foolish mother, “I will tell your father on 
you.” 

In some families there is no threat so 
dreadful, and I have known a father to tell 
laughingly, as if it were a good joke, of 
the poor scared little faces which were 
lifted to his when he appeared suddenly 
among them with a rattan in his hand, in- 
quiring whether there were any whippings 
to be dealt out that afternoon.” 

A father ought to be friendly with his 
children; he ought to be interested in 
every interest of theirs right down to their 
dollies and their bats and their balls. No- 
thing which concerns them should be trivial 
to his notice. A father ought not only to 
love his children but he should show that 
he loves them. He ought to prove this so 
convincingly that, whatever happens, they 
can never doubt their father’s affection for 
them. 

A father cannot shirk the responsibility 
of his children. God will hold him equal- 
ly accountable with the mother for them 
and if they go astray through any lack of 
fatherly care or affection, he will one day 
find himself terribly to blame.—REx. 
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MOTHER AND CHILDREN. 
By PRESIDENT ELLIOTY, OF HARVARD. 


Think of the opportunities of applying all 
sorts of acquired knowledge that the mother 
of five or six children enjoys as she follows 
the development of these children up to 
twenty or twenty-five years of age! 

That experience is a wonderful training 
for the mother herself. Ordinarily it is the 
mother, rather than the father, that trains 
the children; and this training goes on for 
twenty years or more, and takes effect upon 
a group of children ordinarily very unlike 
in capacities, powers and dispositions. 

The group calls for all the mother’s pow- 
ers of observation.and discrimination in dis_ 
covering the diversities in the children 
What a power a loving mother has to train 
all her children’s minds, to bring them up 
to a love of reading, and to feed that love! 

In family government there is a great 
deal of mind, as well as character. It is 
impossible, for instance, to be just—daily, 
hourly, on the instant—unless with clear in- 
sight and strong moral perception there 
be joined sound thinking. Yet there is no 
more precious attribute of the mother and 
the trainer than justice—Harper’s Bazar. 


WE MAKE THE WORLD WE MEET. 


It is the inner life that makes our world. 

If our hearts are sweet, patient, gentle, 
loving, we find sweetness, patience, gentle- 
ness and love wherever we go. But if our 
hearts are bitter, jealous, suspicious, we 
find bitterness, jealousy, and suspicion on 
every path. 

If we go out among people in a combative 
spirit, we find combativeness in those we 
meet. But if we go forth in a charitable 
frame of mind, with good-will in our hearts 
toward all, we find brotherliness and cor- 
diality in every man we come up to in our 
walks and associations.—Ix. 


HOW ARE YOU SOWING ? 


And yet it must not be thought that indul- 
gence in grosser vices is the only way of 
sowing to the flesh. Every desire, every ac- 
tion that has not God for its end and object 
is seed sown to the flesh. If aman is sowing 
for a harvest of money in the world he is 
sowing to the flesh and will reap corruption 
just as surely as the liar and adulterer. No 
matter how “polite” and “refined” and “re- 
spectable’ the seed may be, no matter how 
closely it resembles the good seed, its true 
nature will out—the blight of occupation 
will be upon it. How are you sowing ?—. L. 
Moody. 
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THE PREACHING THAT THE PEW 
WANTS. 


The London “Sunday School Chronicle” 
has been conducting a symposium on the 
above subject, and the pew has taken full 
advantage of the opportunity to talk back. 
The opinion expressed may be summed up 
under two heads, the sermons people do 
not like and the sermons they like. 


Those kinds of sermons which are not 


liked group themselves under several 
heads ;— 
Sermons discussing theological or phil- 


osophical problems are least liked, and 
largely on the ground that they are indulged 
in by those who have not mastered them. 


“Clever Topical addresses, prepared with 
a view to furnish good copy for the daily 
newspaper,” are the second on the list as 
not liked. 


Sermons on literary topics, such as 
“Browning’s Message to His Age,” or the 
“Christian Belief’? of Tennyson, with criti- 
cisms of new books, are also tabooed. Men 
prefer to hear literary criticism from those 
who have no special gospel or message to 
support. 


Turning from sermons that are not liked 
to those that are, the consensus of opinion, 
as expressed by those who have taken part 
in this symposium, is that the sermon 
should be “‘a message to the conscience and 
a response from above to the highest as- 
piration.” “It must be in the language of 
common life, these laymen say. It must be 
truth spoken with conviction, not qualified 
by desire to please or placate, nor uttered 
in a spirit to provoke opposition. 

The sermon which is valued is one which 
shows men their temptations, and how to 
overcome them; which inspires men to trust 
God in the midst of business anxieties; 
which sustains them in the dark hours of 
adversity and loss and bereavement; which 
teaches and leads them to apply practical 
remedies for the sorrows of the afflicted and 
the sufferings of the poor; which kindles 
their love for children, increases their con- 
fidence in the triumph of righteousness over 
evil in this world, and opens before them 
a vision of future blessedness with God in 
eternal joy and harmony with Him. 

“In a word, the sermon which men like 
is the one which finds them as they are, 
and shows them how they can become what 
in their best moments they desire to be. 
Such a sermon is a revelation of experience 
spoken in language understood through ex- 
perience of the hearers. It is the outcome 
of intimate association with Jesus Christ, 
looking on men as He looks on them, the 
best in the preacher speaking to the best 
in his hearers. It is the Word, that is, the 
self-manifesting God, become flesh, speaking 
not only through the mouth. but through 
the whole personality of His messenger.” 
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NOT ONE CENT. 


(Substitute Canada for U. S. A., and read 
carefully the following from “The Mission- 
ary Herald.” Ed.) 

“One of our pastors who worked up with 
great care the envelope system of contribut- 
ing was astonished and grieved to have sev- 
eral men return the list of objects with this 
comment opposite the item of Foreign Mis- 
sions: ‘Not one cent.’ 

“That such persons may realize the actual 
significance of their words, let us state their 
position in detail. What it involves is this: 

“Not one cent for saving a soul outside 
of the United States. 


“Not one cent for giving the Bible to other 
nations. 

“Not one cent for revealing a God of love 
except to Americans. E 

“Not one cent for making Christ known 
as a Saviour of all mankind. 

“Not one cent for teaching the world the 
morals of Christ. 

“Not one cent for healing the sick beyond 
our borders. 

“Not one cent for education where it is 
needed the most. 

“Not one cent for anything which we as 
Americans are not to get something out of. 

“Not one cent in attestation of our faith 
that we have a universal religion. 

“Not one cent for fulfilling the very pur- 
pose of Christ in redemption. 

“Not one cent for obeying the last com- 
mand of Christ. 

‘No, these men did not think what they 
were saying when they wrote those words.” 


A TRAGEDY IN FIVE ACTS. 


It has been said that there are five acts 
in the rum tragedy. 

The first act is the picture of a young 
man graduating from school and leaving 
home. 

Act the second, a young man entering 
business with flattering prospects. 


Act the third, a young man yielding to 
temptation in its first forms. 


' Act the fourth, a drunkard’s home, with 
a broken-hearted wife and a suffering babe. 


Act the fifth, three graves in a dark place; 
the grave of the woman who died of ne- 
glect, the grave of the child who starved 
to death, and the grave of the man who 
threw away his chances for time and etern- 
ity all because of his desire for strong 
drink. 


And yet some good men would license 


the drink traffic. 
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WHAT THERE’S TIME FOR. 


Lots of time for lots of things, 
Though it’s said that time has wings; 
There is always time to find 
Ways of being sweet and kind; 
There is always time to share 
Smiles and goodness everywhere; 
Time to send the frowns away, 
Time a gentle word to say, 
Time for helpfulness and time 
To assist the weak to climb; 
Time to give a little flower, 
Time for friendship any hour, 
But there is no time to spare 
For unkindness anywhere. 


MISS JANET’S COMMUNION. 


“Well, there’s your card, Miss Janet,” 
said the elder, laying the communion card 
on the kitchen table, ‘‘and I’m sorry you'll 
not be able to be with us on Sunday.” 

Miss Janet lifted the card with quite a 
reverential air and put it in the fly-leaf of 
the family Bible that lay on the dresser. 
Then, sighing, she replied,— 

“Tt’ll be the third sacrament I’ve missed, 
Mr. Kirk, an’ I feel it th’ mair since I ne’er 
missed His table bit twice in the last fifty- 
twa years—a’ the time I’ve been in Glesca. 
But I’m sae feeble noo, an’ these three 
stairs sae long, an’ the church sae faur 
awa’ that I dinna think J’ll ever sit there 
ony mair. 

But I’m rale gled ye brocht the caird yer- 
sel. Young Mr. Broon jist posted it, an’ 
I thocht it awfu’ funny like that a com- 
mon postman should cairry sic a sacred 
token.” 

‘“Brown’s a busy man, Miss Janet, and 
gets through a lot of work. He means 
well, though a little brusque at’ times. 
But it’s a pity you cannot go out much; 
the air would help you, and the streets 
cheer you up after living so much alone,” 
said the elder. 

“At threescore years an’ ten an’ a bit 
tae that ye canna be fashed wi’ gaun faur. 
But Mrs. M’Kendrick, ma neebour, forces 
me oot whiles, on the guid days, wi’ her 


dochter Mary, wha oxters me doon the 
stairs an’ alang the street a wee bit.” 

“Thats nice of her,’ said the elder 
heartily. 


“And I was just thinking Mrs. Kirk and 
I could arrange a week for you at Dunoon. 
The car would take you from your door to 
the station, the train’s very comfortable, 
and the boat would do the rest.” 


“Thenk ye kindly, Mr. Kirk, but I’m 
too dune for that. Forby, thae caurs 
frichten me; an’ I was only twice in a 
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train, an’ didna like it; an’ the boat’s no 
steady ava. An’ I’ve never slept a nicht 
oot o’ my ain hoose for eighteen years.” 

“All the more reason why you should 
have the change, Miss Janet.” 

“Na, na, Mr. Kirk; the first change is 
the great change, an’ when I leave this 
hoose a nicht it’ll be when I’m cairried oot 
feet first. An’ speakin’ o’ that great change 
brings me back tae whit I ettled tae 
ask ye when ye cam’, for it’s bothered me 
gey sair.” 

“Very well, Miss Janet, relieve 
mind first,’ said the elder. smiling. 

“Weel, it’s this wey, Mr. Kirk: th’ nee- 
bours are talkin’ aboot me; but it’s no 
that I heed them sae much as that the 
Lord Himsel’ is may be no pleased wi’ me. 
Ye see, I missed gey sair th’ dispensation 
o’ the sacrament through no bein’ able tae 
gang tae th’ kirk. I had aye my doots 
aboot masel’ when Mr. M’Cluckie was fen- 
cin’ thae tables, but noo I sit doon with- 
oot a qualm.” 

“But that need not alarm you, Miss Ja- 
net,’ the elder hastened to say; then ask- 
ed cautiously. “‘But what do you mean by 
sitting down to the table when you cannot 
POLOUL 

Miss Janet’s face grew 
ever as she proceeded,— 

“Ye micht weel ask that, Mr. Kirk. Ye 
see, I’ve missed th’ ord’nance sae muckle 
that I set up yin o’ my ain—which was 
bad enough, may be, but I brocht in un- 
scriptural practices at it as weel, I fear.” 

“T see, I see,” said the elder reassuring- 
ly. “You just had your communion at 
home here. That’s all right. It’s a_ spi- 
ritual feast after all Miss Janet.” 

“Ye mean kindly, Mr. Kirk, but your 
words just cut me deeper. It is speeretu- 
al, but I made it carnal.” 

“How so, Miss Janet? 
lieve that.” 

“Weel, ye see, it’s this wey. I couldna 
bear tae miss th’ feast thae last twa times, 
an’ I snodded up th’ hoose as_ weel’s I 
could, pit the white table cloth on the kitch- 
en table, an’ on it pit a bit bread an’ a wee 
drap wine, and fenced it as weel as I could 
by reading Doddridge an’ Rutherford an 
Spurgeon.” 

“Beautiful, Miss 
exclaimed the elder. 

“Dae ye no think I was guilty o’ awfu’ 
speeretual pride, Mr. Kirk?’ 

“Not at all, Miss Janet. Your resource to 
obey His commands rebukes us all.” 

“But that’s nos, nor th’ warst’ ote 
see, th’ first time I observed it this wey I 
couldna get intae th’ tid for’t, an’ I kent 
fine it was the want o’ singin’; an’ though 
I jined th’ quire masel’ wi th’ lave o’ them 
efter haudin’ oot agin it, I could never 
abide the organ, for it was jist a kist o’ 
whustles. 

Weel, what dae ye think I did? I got 
Mrs. M‘Kendrick’s wee laudie up, wha’s a 


your 


solemner than 


I can hardly be- 


Janet—just beautiful!” 
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graun’ haun’ at th’ fiddle, an’ he played an’ 
played me ‘’Twas on that night wher 
doomed to know’ till the tears ran doon 
my 
caused such sufferin’. The neebours say 
it’s an awfu’ like thing tae gaur th’ lau- 
die play the fiddle on the Sawbath day; 
an’ if they think that, what will th’ Lord 
Himsel’ think o’ me?” 

“If it gives you the right spirit, the end 
has justified the means,” said the elder. 

“T’m no sae sure aboot that doctrine, Mr. 
Kirk. Dr. Blair used tae teer that tae 
tatters. It would justify a brass ‘ban’ in 
th’ hoose o’ God.” 

“But the circumstances are special, Miss 

Janet, in your case,” said the elder, chang- 
ing his ground. “Regard it as a special or- 
dinance, and, believe me, it will, I am 
sure, have a sweet-smelling savour to 
Hims} 
The elder parted with Miss Janet, who 
was confessed, but still unconvinced. But 
on the next Sunday when he, out of curio- 
sity or sympathy, or both, entered Miss Ja- 
net’s close, he heard the strains of a fiddle 
finely giving out Miller’s tune, ‘‘Commu- 
nion,” and he knew that her thoughts 
would be around “’Twas on that night 
when doomed to know,” and he could not 
intrude farther. 


He had seen the mass performed under 
the inspiring arches and pillars of a dom- 
ed cathedral, partaken of the Lord’s Sup- 
per with the dignified simplicity of Pres- 
byterian environment, but no participant 
in these could have had closer “commu- 
nion” than she, for dwells He in temples 
not made with hands.—J. G. 
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INTENTION AND ATTENTION. 


I was boarding in a family where there 
was a young girl who was working for her 
board, and, among other things, she used 
to help about getting the meals. One day 
when she had prepared the entire meal, 
one of the daughters of the house said, 
“Ma, why is it that when Mary fries the 
potatoes they taste so much better than 
when you or I do them?” 

Her mother did not like the question 
very well, and did not answer at once, but 
her father said: “It is because she puts 
her intention into them.” 

“You mean attention, don’t you?” said 
the mother. 

“Both,” replied the father. 

And it was so, for everything which that 
young lady did was ‘‘done as unto the 
Lord,” and done the best she could possi- 
bly do. 

In my life, in all the things I have had 
to do, I have never forgotten that meal 
and conversation. When you do anything, 
“put your intention into it.”—J. M. B. 
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WHEREAS RESOLVED. 
| 
I used to admire the ability of my 
friends that had the knack of writing re- 
solutions in good shape. I generally skip- 
ped the ‘“whereas’’ portion myself, how- 
ever, in reading these documents, being 


more eager than logical. Nevertheless I 
have just expressed some resolutions in 
this form, and I have done it to make 


clear to myself the reason for my action. 
Thus: 


Whereas my experience shows me that I 
am not happy when I am murmuring, dis- 
satisfied, or complaining; and 


Whereas I help to make other people 
unhappy by unloading the burden of my 
wrongs, real or fancied, upon them; and 


Whereas complaining tends easily to be- 
come a habit, and a bad one, and to breed 
still more complaints; and 


Whereas murmuring and dissatisfaction, 
and the repetition to others of my woes, 
rob me of spiritual power, fixing my mind 
on mere human conditions, instead of on 
God, who conquers them; and 


Whereas complaining makes it impos- 
sible for me to obey the scriptural com- 
mand, “Rejoice in the Lord always,” be- 
cause complaint and joy are opposites; and 


Whereas complaining is evidence of 
lack of trust in God and acceptance of His 
will: 


Be it therefore resolved: 


Never to allow the mind to indulge in 
self-pity, to brood upon the wrongs I may 
have suffered, or may suffer; 

Never to repeat to any one, no matter 
how dear they may be, any kind of com- 
plaint; but to cast such memories out of 
the mind resolutely and forever; 


Never to seek sympathy that involves 
the darkening of other lives by my mur- 
murings: 

Always to dwell in the sunshine of the 
divine love, and know that He is taking 
care of all apparently untoward conditions, 
for “all things work together for good to 
them that love God’’; 

Always to ‘rejoice and help to make 
others happy! 

There, now, what do you think of that? 
You say, of course, ‘You can never do it, 
Mr. Ripple.’ I know it. But the Power 
that inspired the desire can. “It is God 
that worketh in you both to will and to 
do.’’ 


Besides, I am an Endeavorer; and this 
is something worth endeavoring, ‘“‘trusting 
in the Lord Jesus Christ for strength.” 

The world is too full of complaints and 
lugubrious rehearsals of evil and wrongs. 
I cannot stop these things in others; I 
can in myself, by divine grace.—Sel. 


The Children’s Pages. 


FINE ARTS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


A new set of fine arts is needed, to meet 
the requirements of these twentieth cen- 
tury days. 

I would suggest a list of seven:— 

The art of making up one’s mind. 

The art of keeping one’s word. 

The art of keeping cool. 

The art of thoughtfulness. 

The art of cheerfulness. 

The art of listening. 

The art of keeping well. 

Take number one: the art of making up 
one’s mind, of arriving at a decision, of 
deciding some time or other a long-debat- 
ed matter. A well poised mind, under a 
sane self-control, with mental powers of 
concentration, will mean much in a young 
man’s success, and add more to his influ- 
ence and character. 

It is one of the worst of the bad habits 
of youth, to be mentally sluggish in com- 
ing to decisions, and he who encourages 
the habit, through mind laziness, he who 
falls into the habit of not making up his 
mind, is unconsciously unmaking his own 
mind. Make up your mind! 

The art of keeping one’s word. What a 
world of trouble and anxiety and misun- 
derstandings it would prevent, if we were 
all to simply keep our words—to really 
carry out our ‘promises, to hhonestiy do 
What we say we will do. The habit of 
failure in this great essential of human,life 
and intercourse is, in effect, a habit of dis- 
honesty; it is a disorganizing habit to 
one’s moral nature, it is a weakening force 
in one’s character. Keep your word. 

The art of keeping cool—in cold weather 
as well as hot—is certainly a lost art to 
some fussy, irritable, excitable people. 
Life is partially made up of the testing of 
one’s ability to keep cool under difficult 
conditions. Watch a crowd in a station 
—on a steamer—in a. packed street car: 
see the varied exhibitions of human nature, 
and one can then realize the worth of the 
man who keeps cool. Such a man may 
some day, at a critical moment, save his 
own life and that of others. He may pre- 
vent a panic. And he will at least set an 
example well worth the following. Keep 
cool! 


The art of thoughtfulness. Is it not a 
fine art when we see it displayed by others, 
and especially when it is for our benefit? 
Is it not a lost art in some quarters? 
Have you lost it? It has to be searched 
for, sometimes, and, if the mind is not well 


controlled, the finding of this art may 
elude the searcher. One act of thoughtful- 
ness, no matter how trivial, is worth ten 
score of selfish ones... . Be thoughtful! 


The art of cheerfulmess. Good cheer is 
to life’s wheels what good oil is to machin- 
ery. It helps the wheels go round. Cheer- 
fulness is like Sunshine: while it emanates 
from one source, it permeates a wide era. 
One cheerful person in a group of glum 
folks will put them all to shame; he will 
carry a warming sun with him on the most 
cheerless of gray days. Cheer up! 

The art of listening. Is this not another 
of the arts so nearly lost that we need to 
advertise for its recovery? We are all so 
busy talking that we haven’t any time to 
listen to others, and, of course, what I say 
must needs be much more interesting than 
what you say, but, even if that be true, 
there’s a fine degree of good manners in 
just listening. Try it! 

The art of keeping well. Surely, many 
of us who may be uncommonly wise in 
most things, are right down fools in the 
art of keeping well,—punishing our bodies, 
overworking their delicate internal me- 
chanism, robbing them of sleep and fresh 
air and sensible food. If the body could 
speak in remonstrance, how it would rebel 
against the treatment often given to it. 

And this art of keeping well is closely 
allied to all the others. For good health 
means a clear mind, and a clear mind in- 
volves the art of making it up, and to be 
a man of one’s word, and to keep cool, and 
to be thoughtful, and cheerful. 

Suppose we search, and searching, find 
these lost arts—Frank Yeigh in The West- 
minster Teacher. 


A PRAYER. 


In this world of mingled good and evil, 
amid the ceaseless struggle of the better 
with the worse, grant unto us, our Father, 
the cheerful assurance that we are enlisted 
in the service of the good, bound for the 
better, and destined for the best. 

Reveal to us each day some task that we 
can do for Thee, some chance to bear with 
Christ the burden of another, some call to 
take the side of the right against the 
wrong. 

Help us to conquer hardship by patience, 
despair by hope, fear by courage, and hate 
by love; and may we find the peace, the 
power, the glory of Thy perfect will and 
Thy great kingdom reflected and reproduc- 
ed in our.hearts and lives. Amen. 
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THE SONG OF THE CHILDREN. 


We are growing up for Jesus, 
We are going in His way, 
We are following His footsteps 

Ever upward day by day. 


We are growing up for Jesus, 
And we’re happy that we may 
In our play and in our pleasures, 
Grow more like Him every day. 


We are growing up for Jesus, 
And we help each other grow 

By the many deeds of kindness 
Which we daily try to sow. 


We are growing up for Jesus, 
’Tis the only way to grow. 
Those who grow for sin and Satan 
Only reach a life of woe. 


We are growing up for Jesus, 
For we ever want to be 

In His fold of life and safety 
Where no evil we may see. 


We are growing up for Jesus, 
And ’tis pleasant thus to grow; 

Day by day to add a blessing— 
Day by day to lift a woe. 


We are growing up for Jesus, 
Don’t you love to see us grow 

Like the Master, who wants children 
To be like Him here below? 


We are growing up for Jesus, 
How else should the children grow? 
Since He gave His life a ransom, 
And so much to Him we owe. 


—Hx. 
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WORSHIPPING A LOG. 


There is a small temple on the roadside 
near Peking in which there is no idol ap- 
parently, but only a log of wood such as is 
usually sawn into planks for building pur- 
poses. How came it there, and why is it 
worshipped? 

It seems that some years ago this log of 
wood was being hauled into Peking by a 
number of mules. When the piete of tim- 
ber reached the spot it stuck fast and ab- 
solutely refused to move another inch. 
Thereupon some of China’s ‘‘wise men” 
were consulted. They looked into the case 
and solemnly declared that the log of wood 
had become possessed by some spirit, and 
that the wisest plan would be to build a 
temple over it and henceforth to worship 
the log. 

They did so, and now two or three 
priests live upon the offerings presented at 
this singular shrine.—Intelligencer. 
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Our missionaries go to tell them of the 


true God, our Father, who hears and an- 
swers our prayers. 


ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 


“Tl really think you are a little hard 
upon your namesake,’ said Mrs. McLane to 
her sister, Miss Egerton. 


“Puram vsure Tdo' not ‘mean to! “ber it 
seems to me had I praised her more, it 
would have been too much for even a mo- 
ther to swallow.’ 


“Oh, I know you said she was. well-. 
grown and well-mannered and good-look- 
ing, far beyond what you had expected in 
two years, and yet underneath all there 
was a ‘but’—and that ‘but’ does away with 
all your commendation.” 

“What keen ears you mothers have! I 
was hardly conscious of that ‘but.’ ”’ 


“It was there all the same, in italics if 
not in capitals. Now do tell me what you 


' meant.” 


“My dear girl,’ said Miss Egerton, “re- 
member I have only been at home a week, 
and after leaving Dorothy a child, I feel 
the necessity of renewing my acquaintance 
with a young woman of fifteen, who al- 
most looks over my head.’ 


“But you are not answering my ques- 
tion,” persisted Mrs. McLane. “I hope you 
did not learn evasion in Germany.” 


“I hope not, indeed,” and ‘with a slight- 
ly quizzical smile, Miss Hgerton bent low- 
er over her embroidery. 

‘You think her disobedient?’ Mrs. Mc- 
Lane walked to the window and laid one 
hand upon her sister’s shoulder. 


Miss Egerton did not reply, but her own 
hand clasped her sister’s. 


“IT don't, think she .means: ‘to. be: 
McLane continued. ‘“‘And,; after all, 
does what is asked of her in the end.” 


“That is perhaps where my ‘but’ 
in,’ Miss Egerton said slowly. 
to learn obedience 
Mark.” 


“What do you mean? 
terious!”’ 


“TJ will explain the mystery to Dorothy 
some day.” 


“She is quite as good in that respect as 
the rest of the girls.” Mrs. McLane had 
assumed the defensive. 

“But when one loves a child as we do 
Dorothy,” the quiet voice replied, ‘‘we 
want her to be better than the rest of the 
girls.” 

Down below in the street, a tall girl 
looked up from a group of her companions 
and waved a greeting to the two in the 


Mrs. 
she 


came 
“She needs 
according to Saint 


You are so mys- 
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window. 
was heard on the stairs, and Dorothy came 
quickly into the room. Pretty Dorothy, 
with roses in her cheeks, brown eyes danc- 
ing with health and merriment, and sun- 
ny hair, tossed this way and that by the 
boisterous wind! She gave each an im- 
petuous, breathless hug, talking rapidly in 
spite of gasps: 

“QO Aunt Dolly, it is good to know you 
are here! I was thinking about it all day. 
And it eases my conscience, too,’ with a 
laugh. “If I knew mother was alone I 
would not like to leave her, as I am going 
to now, and run off to spend the afternoon 
with Anna Clare.” 


“Ts it not rather a. poor way to show 
your pleasure at my being here?” 

“As if you two would miss me when you 
have those years to talk over and catch up 
with! So I’ll say good-bye, and leave you 
to discuss German housekeeping.” 

“But, Dorothy, do not forget your hour 
for music,” said her mother, a little anx- 
iously. ‘‘You should be at the piano now, 
and your father told you to prepare some 
manuscript for him.” 

“So he did,’? Dorothy answered lightly, 
“and I will do it when I come home,” and 
away she went, without giving her mother 
time for expostulation. 

“T am afraid her father will be seriously 
offended if Dorothy neglects this paper. 
The last time he came as near giving her 
a scolding as John ever can. She does 
the typewriting so accurately, she is the 
greatest service to him when she is 
prompt.” 

Mrs. McLane gave a little sigh, and her 
sister felt tempted to echo it, but wisely 
repressed the inclination, and gave herself 
once more to her embroidery. 

The next afternoon, as Miss Egerton sat 
in the twilight by the open fire, the door 
opened, and Dorothy came bouncing into 
the room with her usual impetuosity. 

‘Mint... Dolly,” wehe, said, “how, nicer 16 
find you alone! Mamma has a flock of vi- 
sitors down stairs, and I was afraid you 
would be helping to receive them.” 

“T had a bit of a headache, my dear, so 
your mother excused me to the visitors, 
and I have had my cup of tea up here in 
a very lazy fashion.’ 

“Oh,” disappointment in the long-drawn- 
out exclamation, ‘“‘then you ought to be 
quiet, and I am just aching to talk!” 

Miss Egerton laughed. 

“Sit down, dear; there is another low 
chair for you. I am quite ready to talk.” 

TALS: youu sure: juAunth (Wolly 2a leon 
want to be selfish about it.” 

“IT am quite sure, so let me relieve you 
of that aching as soon as possible.” 

“Aunt Dolly,” the girl commenced, im- 
petuously, ‘‘mother says you don’t approve 
of me.” 

“Did she put it exactly in that way?’ 
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In a short time her swift step 
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“Well, perhaps not. She told me a great 
many nice things you said about me, but— 
she said there was a ‘but,’ and I want to 
know what it stands for.” 

“Have you not the least idea, Dorothy?” 

The honest eyes met her aunt’s squarely. 

“Perhaps I have, deep down in my 
heart,” said Dorothy slowly, with reddeu- ~ 
ing cheeks. 

“Well?” 

“You think me procrastinating.”: 

Miss Egerton was silent. 

“And sometimes disobedient.” 

No answer. 

But, Aunt Dolly,’ said the girl plead- 
ingly, “I always mean to do as I am told, 
and I do, too, after a while.’ 

Miss Egerton smiled. 

“Aunt Dolly, don’t be dumb any longer. 
Mother says you want me to learn some 
sort of obedience. What sort do I need?’ 

“T said you should learn obedience ac- 
cording to Saint Mark.” 

Dorothy stared. “‘What do you mean? 
I don’t remember that he was any more 
obedient than the others.” — 

“Suppose you light the lamp and get my 
Bible from the stand. There is half an 
hour still before dinner, and in that time 
I think I can make you understand what 
sort of obedience this is.” 

When Dorothy returned to her place, 
Bible in hand, Miss Egerton said: “Open 
to the first chapter of Mark and the eight- 
eenth verse.” 


““And  straightway they forsook their 
nets,’ Dorothy read wonderingly. 

“Now the second chapter and twelfth 
verse.”’ 

““And immediately he arose.’ ” 

-“The same word as straightway. Doro- 


thy,” said her aunt. “Now the fifth chap- 
ter and forty-second verse.” 

““And straightway the damsel arose.’ ”’ 

“The sixth chapter and forty-fifth verge.’ 

““And straightway—’” the girl began, 
“Aunt Dolly, are there many more?” 

“A great many more. But, my dear girl, 
are not these enough to help you under- 
stand what I mean by obedience according 
to Saint Mark?” 

Dorothy was silent for some minutes, 
and her answer, when it came, was very 
gently spoken. 

“Aunt Dolly, ‘straightway’ obedience. 
That was better than twenty scoldings. 
Think of my delayed obedience and all the 
trouble it causes! In two days I have 
worried father about his paper, and neg- 
lected mother’s errands, and mailed your 
letter when I was ready, too late to reach 
your friend before she started for Europe. 
I wish I could be straightway obedient, 
but how am I to remember?” 

For answer. Miss Egerton put into her 
hand a copy of the Gospel of Saint Mark. 
“T would read it carefully, if I were you, 
and you must not be discouraged.’— 
Selected. 
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, BEING FAIR TO FATHER. 


“Hush! Hush, Marian! Father’s in the 
library, writing. What will he think?” 
Mrs. Gray’s eyes added an impressive pro- 
test. “Do, see if you can’t be still, Jonn- 
ty, for a little while. Father will hear 
that scraping, and it will disturb him!” 


Really, by the time mother was through 
her adjuration to her lively offspring, an 
outsider would have received the impres- 
sion that there was some one very like an 
ogre behind the closed doors of the library. 
If that outsider had been able to take a 
peep into the room and seen the very mild, 
though worn, fatherly face, bending over 
the papers, he would have received a very 
different impression. 

The children gradually quieted down. 
Somehow father seemed to be always busy 
in the library and a damper on their fun. 
Now and then they forgot him, however, 
and their little voices arose in unrestrain- 
ed glee or occasionally in animated dis- 
pute. 

“Really, 
careful I 


children, if you are not more 
shall have to speak to father 


about you as soon as he comes out. I am 
sure you don’t want me to do that!’ 
“No, siree!’” Johnny’s . voice was’ so 


emphatic, and the words were accompanied 
by such a knowing wag of his little round 
head, that Mrs. Gray looked for a moment 
a trifle disconcerted. 

But she was soon busied with a compli- 
cated bit of mending, and it was not long 
before the children seemed to forget her 
presence. 

Once, when Marian’s voice rang out with 


unrestained levity, Johnny corrected her 
rather sharply, with a suggestion about 
“father.”’ 


“I wonder what he’d do to us, anyway,” 
Marian said, rather reflectively. ‘Mother 
always tells us we must be so careful not 
to do anything to bother him.” 

“I Know it!” Johnny’s voice took it up 
with animation. “Queer how much nicer 
mothers are than fathers!”’’ 

Perhaps Mrs. Gray had come to a good 
stopping place in her sewing. At any 
rate, suddenly her face flushed. Her lips 
opened hastily, then closed again, for Ma- 
rian was speaking. 

“Father doesn’t play with us, like mo- 
ther. He goes off all day long to the Office, 
and then when he comes home he shuts 
himself up in the library, and we have to 
keep as still as mice.’’ . 


“Guess prob’ly he doesn’t love us as 
much as mother does.” It was Johnny’s 
assertion. “Guess mothers always. love 
most.” 


Mother’s sewing dropped down into her 
lap then, unheeded. Her cheeks’ were 
quite red. 
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“O, children! children!” she said; ‘what 
are you saying?” 

“What, mother?’ Two startled little 
faces looked up at her. They had almost 
forgotten she was in the room—and now— 
had they been naughty? 

“It’s such a mistake!” she said. 

“What—what is, mother?’ 


“All that.” she said, comprehensively, 
“all that—about fathers. Father loves 
you just exactly as much as mother does.” 


Two little faces looked up at her wond- 
eringly. Was there skepticism in the child- 
ish eyes.” 

‘Listen, children! You think that way 
because father hasn’t the time to play and 
romp with you as he would like to. Per- 
haps’’—there was a catch in her voice now 
—‘‘perhaps you think so because I tell you 
so often you must be still and not disturb 
him. But father never would be cross to 
you if you were noisy how tired out he 
gets, and his work is of a kind that makes 
it necessary for him to have it very quiet 
—but he never would be cross,anyway.” 

“O, but you say’—Johnny stopped with 
the sentence unfinished. Suddenly mother 
seemed to realize all the little, veiled 
threats—the suggestions she was in the 
habit of dropping as to what father might 
if certain childish misdoings reached his 


knowledge. O dear! how could she have 
maligned him so? 
“Rather s |) jusuy(dedry7 aw soe i saidyir me 


going to tell you why he is working so es- 
pecially hard just now. He comes home 
all tired out from the office—too tired even 
to talk or romp with you as he would like 
to. But he’s taken up this extra work; and 
do you know what for? But, of course, 
you don’t—mother never thought to tell 
you. It’s for your sake and mine—because 
he loves us SO. 

I tried to keep him from undertaking 
this added care, for father isn’t very strong. 
But no—he said he couldn’t let the chance 
go by. What do you suppose he wants the 
extra money for? Not for anything for 
Himself. . 1isui abo fore usin Wathen.) never 
thinks of himself. He’s trying to save 
something for us. It was only the other 
night he said, ‘I want the children to have 
a better chance than I ever had, and Ma- 
rian must have those music lessons.’ This 
extra work will do a great toward that. 
Father does love you so!” 

They were not very mature children, but 
they seemed to follow the spirit of the mo- 
ther’s words—their little faces were touch- 
ed and thoughtful. Unconsciously their 
voices softened and dropped to a lower key, 
But it was not now from any fear of that 
tired worker behind the closed doors. Self- 
denying, patient father, having justice done 
him at last!—Selected. 
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“WHEN HIS WHEELS AIN’T GREAS- 
ED.” 


By CHARLES FREDERIC Goss, D.D. 


By dint of long, laborious effort, Little 
Bill has acquired a reputation for wagon 
building. The wheels of perambulators and 
go-carts are at a premium in this vicinity. 
Four of these, with a board stretched from 
axle to axle, makes his wagon. 

I met one of the boys on the streets and 
asked him if he had ever beaten Little Bill. 

“Once in a while,” he said. 

“How did it happen?’ I inquired, sur- 
prised. 

“Well,” he replied, “Bill takes good care 
of his rolling stock, but now and then I 
ketch him when his wheels ain’t greased.” 

I told Little Bill about this, and “improv- 
ed the occasion.” 

“Little Bill,’ said I, “there is a lesson to 
be learned from this,—not only about rac- 
ing wagons, but about the bigger, longer, 
harder race you have to run with your ri- 
vals in the arena of life. Every one of 
them will be watching and waiting for that 
fateful occasion when your ‘wheels ain’t 
greased’! That is the way it will be in 
college. It will be so when you get into bu~ 
si ness. 

“Tam not afraid but that you will reach 
the goal all right, and win as big a prize 
25 any one ought to have, if you only keep 
your wheels greased! ‘The danger lies at 
the point where you let the machinery rust 
or get dry! Let a man get a bilious attack, 
or a craze for going to the theatres, or play- 
ing the slot machine, or let him lose his 
faith in man, in woman, in God, in life, 
and the first thing he knows his rival goes 
Bate ee so fast that he can’t see him for 
dust! 

“Tve lived quite a while, Little Bill, and 
ve seen about as clearly as I’ve ever seen 
the sun in heaven that the only hope of a 
successful and noble life is keeping the en- 
tire machinery of body, soul, and spirit in 
perfect running order. A _ little piece of 
gravel in the ball bearings or a dry spot on 
tie axle sidetracks you, and you have to 
watch the procession sweep by while you 
pause to grease your wheels. 


“The dangers of life are mainly at the 
ebb tide, when the vital forces are low, 
when the machinery has run down. If we 
can live so temperately and wisely as al- 
ways to be at our best, there is little to be 
feared. So keep your digestion good, keep 
your soul clean, keep your heart full of 
hope, Keep your purpose strong,—keep your 
wheels greased!” 

“T’ve been a long time meaning to ask 
you for a dime to get a new oil-can; my 
old one doesn’t hold enough for all day Sa- 
turday,” said Little Bill, when I had finish- 
ed.—S. §. Times. 
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THAT BABY. 


There was a baby in the railway car the 
Other day. It was not an unusual child, 
but it had a decidedly bright face and pret- 
ly ways. 

For the first few miles she was very 
quiet, and her blue eyes looked around in 
wonderment, for evidently it was the little 
one’s first ride on the cars. 


Then as she became used to the roar and 
rumble, the baby proclivities asserted them- 
selves, and she began to play with her fa- 
ther’s mustache. 


At first the father and mother were the 
only parties interested, but soon a young 
lady in an adjacent seat nudged her escort 
and directed his attention to the laughing 
child. He looked up, remarked that it was 
a pretty baby and tried to look unconcern- 
ed; but it was noticed that his eyes wand- 
ered back to the spot occupied by the happy 
family, and he commenced to smile. 


The baby pulled the hair of an old lady 
in front, who turned around savagely and 
glared at the father with a look that plain- 
ly said, ‘Nuisances should be left at home.” 
But she caught sight of the laughing eyes 
of the baby and when she turned back she 
seemed pleased about something. 


Several others had become interested in 
the child by this time—business men and 
young clerks, old ladies and girls—and 
when the baby hands grasped the large 
silk hat of her father and placed it on her 
own head, it made such a comical picture 
that an old gentleman across the way, un- 
able to restrain himself, burst out into a 
loud guffaw, and then looked sheepishly out 
the window, as if ashamed to be caught 
doing such an unmanly thing. 

Before another five minutes he was play- 
ing peek-a-boo across the aisle with the 
baby, and every one was envying him. 

The ubiquitous young man, ever on the 
move, passed through, and was at a loss to 


account for the frowns of everybody. He 
had failed to notice the baby. 
The brakeman looked in from his post 


on the platform and smiled. 


The paper boy found no custom till he 
had spoken to the baby and jingled his 
pocket of change for her edification. 

The conductor caught the fever and 
chucked the little one under the chin, while 
the old gentleman across the aisle forgot 
to pass up his ticket, so interested was he 
playing peek-a-boo. é 

The old lady in front relaxed, and diving 
into her reticule unearthed a brilliant red 
pippin and presented it bashfully to the lit- 
tle one, who, in response, put her chubby 
arms around the donor’s neck and pressed 
her rosy little mouth to the old lady’s 
cheek. It brought back a flood of remem- 
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brances to that withered heart, and a hand- 
kerchief was seen to brush first this way 
and then that, as if to catch a falling tear. 


The train sped on and pulled into the sta- 
tion where the baby, with her parents, was 
to leave the car. A look of regret came 
Over every face. 

The old gentleman asked if he couldn’t 
kiss it just once; the old lady returned the 
caress she had received and the baby mov- 
ed toward the door, shaking a by-by over 
the shoulder of her papa, to which every 
oue responded, including the newsboy, who 
emphasized his farewell with a wave of his 
hat. 


The passengers rushed to the side where 
the baby got off and watched till she turn- 
ed out of sight at the other end of the sta- 
tion, shaking by-bys all the time. 

Then they lapsed into silence. They mis- 
sed that baby, and not one of them would 
be unwilling to acknowledge it. The little 
one’s presence had let a rift of sunshine 
into every.heart, warm or cold, in that car. 
—Orphan’s Friend. 


FEAR OF SPIRITS IN CHINA. 


To give you an idea of how the Chinese 
are held in a bondage of fear of departed 
spirits and devils, I want to tell you of an 
offering we recently saw to appease the 
spirit of a departed relative, which is sup- 
posed to be the cause of many sorrows 
which have visited the family. 


Living near us is a family of some dis- 
tinction, whose fortunes have for some 
time been in the descendant. The son 
and heir, who should be the pride and joy 
of his house, although still quite young, is 
a wreck from smoking opium. Twice he 
came to Dr. Worth to break off the habit, 
and each time went back to it. He behav- 
ed so badly that his father deemed it ne- 
cessary to keep him under lock and Key. 
The daughters of the house also brought 
sorrow upon the father. 


The mother of the family having passed 
out of this life, the fathar had taken ano- 
ther wife. He became convinced that the 
spirit of the departed, having been offend- 
ed in some way, was not at rest, and had 
caused all these calamities to descend upon 
a once prosperous and honorable house. 

To propitiate this disturbed spirit, it was 
decided to place before her an Offering of 
such importance as to touch the heart of 
even the haughtiest and most revengeful of 
spirits; accordingly on a vacant lot just 
back of the residence a miniature of a 
great house, perfect in every minutest de- 
tail, was built and furnished, everything 
constructed entirely of bamboo and paper. 


In true Chinese style the house was 
built, consisting of three houses with open 
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courts between, each house having a large 
central room, with bedroom opening out on 
either side, and in the rear court, kitchen 
and bathroom, the whole enclosed by a 
wall. 

The width of the house was probably six- 
teen to twenty feet, the side walls seven or 
eight feet, it was quite large enough for a 
number of people in a room at one time. 
Nothing was lacking in the furniture or 
ornaments. 

There were chairs, tables, beds, scrolls 
on the walls, ancestral tablets, a clock, 
vases of flowers, ancestral portraits, books, 
pipes, bed clothes, draperies, pillows, cups, 
bowls, kitchen utensils, shovels, teapots, 
and kettles; no one but a Chinaman could 
ever have created such wonderful things of 
paper and bamboo and a little rice paste. 

When all was in readiness a crowd of 
priests, after the performance of sundry 
rites and ceremonies within the home of 
the family, came and heaped gold and sil- 
ver paper ingots and paper money used for 
burning to the dead (for, strange to say, 
with all their fear of departed spirits, the 
Chinese make only counterfeit offerings to 
them), inside and outside the house and 
over the roof; and then with more incanta- 
tions, beating of drums, blowing of horns, 
and clashing of cymbals, the whole was set 
on fire, and soon had all gone up in smoke. 

Does this give you some idea of what 
heathenism means to these people among 
whom we live? Not one of the three reli- 
gions of China offers any hope for perish- 
ing souls; thousands are dying every day 
with no knowledge of the Saviour’s love. 


In closing let me repeat the quotation on 
the cover of “The Missionary.’— 


“Thou hast a pardon in thy hands to save 
thy fellow-creatures, not from temporal, 
but eternal death. Thou hast a pardon 
Suited to all, designed for all, sent to all; 
thou hast enjoyed it thyself, but hast thou 
not kept it back from thy brother instead 
of sending it to the ends of the earth?’— 
In “The Missionary,” by a missionary on 
the field. 


ONE TO CARRY. 


I’ve learned to put together 
The figures on my slate; 
The teacher calls it “adding,” 
And I like it first rate. 


There’s one queer thing about it— 
Whenever you get ten, 

You have to “carry one,’ she says, 
And then begin again. 


That’s what we do with pennies 
When I have ten, you see, 
I “carry one” to Jesus, 
Who has done so much for me. 
peas: 


World Wide Work. 


CHURCH UNION IN INDIA. 
By our Missionary REV. WM. WILSON. 


For the RECORD. 
Since the beginning of the century, eight 


years ago, the cause of union in South 
India has moved with rapid steps. In 
1901 the American Madura Mission ap- 


pointed a committee to consider, with re- 
presentatives of the London Mission So- 
ciety Missions in South India, the ques- 
tion of any possible union between the 
two Missions. The L. M. S., promptly re- 
sponded. 

Shortly after this, a third, the Travan- 
.core Mission, took steps to unite with these 
other two in a joint committee on Union. 

Negotiations with the Presbyterians in 
South India had been proceeding for some 


time, but it was agreed to suspend these 
“until the Missions represented by the 
Joint Committee had drawn nearer. to- 


gether, in order that they might unitedly 
i approach the Presbyterian brethren.” 

The Joint Committee proceeded to or- 
ganize the Church Unions into a General 
Assembly to. be held in July, 1905. The 
American Ceylon Mission of Jaffna was in- 
vited to become a party to the Union, and 
accepted the invitation. 

Accordingly the First General Assembly 
of the United churches of the London 
Missionary Society and American Board of 
Missions, in South India and Ceylon, was 
held at Madura in July, 1905, as deter- 
mined. 

Concerning this Assembly, it is said that 
its first meeting was “largely devoted to 
the delightful duty and privilege afforded 
to the delegates of making the acquaint- 
ance of each other, as well as that of 
churches hitherto unknown even by name 
to many of them.” 


In the meantime the Presbyterians were 
not idle in the matter of union. Indeed, 
several years previously steps towards uni- 
fication of the churches were taken, but it. 
was not till February, 1900, that a Joint 
Committee of the American Arcot Mission 


and the Free 
India met. 

The outcome of this was a meeting of 
the Synod of South India at Vellore in 
October, 1901, consisting of the Classis of 
Arcot and the Presbytery of Madras. 
This was regarded as a provisional synod, 
and the union was finally formed the fol- 
lowing year at a meeting held in Madras. 

Stimulated perhaps by the movements 
in South India, the Presbyterians in North 
India redoubled their efforts for Union 
and as a result the First General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church in India was 
held at Allahabad in 1904. 

The South India Synod joined, but on 
the distinct understanding that when 
things were ripe for union with the Con- 
gregational churches in the South, it would 
feel it right to join with them. 

That time speedily arrived, for at the 
second General Assembly of the Congre- 
gational churches, the scheme of organic 
union with the South India Synod of the 
Presbyterian church was unanimously 
adopted in 1907. Accordingly in the end of! 
that year the South India Presbyterian 
Synod sought and obtained permission to 
withdraw from the Presbyterian Assembly 
of North India at its meeting in Calcutta. 


Church Mission in South 


The way was now clear for the union of 
the two bodies in the South, viz., the South 
India Synod and the Congregational As- 
sembly in South India. Arrangements 
were accordingly made to consummate the 
union at a meeting to be held in Madras 
in July, 1908. This meeting has just been 
held, and having had the privilege of 
being present as a delegate from the Pres- 
byterian Assembly I may be permitted to 
give a brief account of it. 

The church building selected for the 
meeting was one belonging to the Con- 
gregationalists, situated on a narrow street 
near the dense population of Blacktown, 
now called Georgetown. It was erected in 
1810 and is believed to be the oldest non- 
conformist church in South India. 
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With it are associated the names of some 
distinguished missionaries to South India. 
Among them are Henry Martyn, and 
Ringeltaube, who there preached: his last 
Sermon before embarking on a boat never 
to be heard of again. As the President 
remarked we felt we were on holy ground. 

There was a good attendance of the re- 
presentatives of the negotiating churches, 
the great majority of whom were Indians, 
Tamil and Telegu speaking, most of them 
however understanding English. 

Prior to the united meeting, the con- 
tracting bodies met to settle some details 
before going out of existence as distinct 
organizations. The Congregational AS- 
sembly met in the auditorium and the 
Presbyterian Synod in the large vestry to 
the rear. 


At the appointed hour, the members of 
the Synod led by the moderator, an Indian 
pastor, filed into the church where the 
Congregational brethren stood, beginning 
to sing as they came in, “All hail the 
power of Jesus’ name.” 

The Presbyterians took up the hymn as 
they scattered among their brethren of 
the sister church, mingling their voices in 
that grand song of victory as the two 
churches now blended into one. Devotional 
exercises were continued for a time, the mo- 
derators of the two uniting bodies, both 
Indians, jointly conducting. 

After the roll call of delegates or com- 
missions, the Declaration of Union, the 
Confession of their Faith and the Consti- 
tution, were read and accepted. Officers 
were then elected, Dr. Wycoff, formerly of 
the Arcot Mission, being chosen as Presi- 
dent (Moderator), and a most efficient pre- 
Siding officer he made. Alert, keen, tact- 
ful and prompt he guided the Assembly 
with a firm and skilful hand. 

It was a happy augury for the future 
that from the beginning to the end of the 
Assembly there was not a jarring note, 
and nothing to indicate to an outsider that 
the members of the new Assembly had not 
been associated as one church court for 
years. Sometimes, when two rivers af 
different colored waters join, a clear 
line may be traced for miles along the 
stream, out in these two church streams 
no dividing line was visible. 
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When union was first suggested difficul- 
ties many and great seemed to stand in 
the way, but when with earnestness and 
perseverance the church set to work to deal 
with them, one by one they were overcome. 
When they came together and discussed 
the situation it was found that the several 
churches were doing the same work, with 
organizations bearing different names, but 
discharging practically the same functions. 
And no doubt when in the course of time 
other unions shall ‘have taken place the 
same thing will be found true, and 
churches will wonder why they did not 
unite long ago. 

Delegates representing the Presbyterian 
Church in India, the Wesleyan Methodist 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church were 
given a cordial reception by the Assembly 
and conveyed the greetings of their re- 
spective churches. A Baptist pastor in ‘is 
own behalf spoke warmly, appreciating the 
drawing together of Christ’s people. 

The tone of the delegates gave 
ground for the hope that the union 
formed will prove the precursor of wider 
unions in the not distant future, and that 
the evangelical bodies, kindred in faith 
and practice are growing more and more 
ready to unite their forces in the prosecu- 
tion of their common work. 


good 
just 


In line with the sentiments that thus 
found utterance, the Assembly appointed a 
committee on Federal Union with other 
ecclesistical bodies to meet with the re- 
presentatives of other churches and particu- 
larly with that already appointed by the 
Presbyterian Church. The following is the 
resolution:— 

Whereas the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in India, in transfer- 
ring its South India Synod to the South 
India United Church, has expressed an 
earnest desire that between the Presby- 
terian Church in India and the South India 
United Church some sort of Federal re- 
lationship be established, and where- 
as it is known to this Assembly that there 
are other ecclesiastical bodies, more 
especially in South India, between which 
and the South India United Church a very 
close unity of spirit and a considerable 
measure of uniformity in doctrine and prac- 
tice exist; therefore resoived:— 
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(1) That the Assembly appoint a com- 
mittee on union, which shall be authorized 
to enter into such conference, with a view 
to drawing up some scheme by which all 
bodies which may accept it, may without 
sacrificing their autonomy, band them- 
selves together for mutual helpfulness. 

(2) That it be an instruction to this com- 
mittee to aim in the first instance at such 
a federal union as will include, so far as 
may be found practicable, the following 
points: — 

(a) A simple statement of doctrine, or, 
if it be preferred, the mutual recognition of 
such doctrinal statements as are already in 
wse in the churches entering the Federal 
union. 

(b) Mutual recognition in the matter 
of Ministerial orders, church membership 
and church discipline. 

(c) Arrangements for co-operation and 
fellowship along lines to be mutually agreed 
upon. 

(3) That in the case of ecclesiastical 
bodies which are unable to enter a Federal 
union on the lines proposed, the Committee 
be authorized to confer with them as to 
such co-operation and fellowship as may 
be found practicable. 

(4) That the Committee report al] ne- 
gotiations to the General Assembly after 
communicating the substance of the report 
so far as may be found practicable and 
desirable to the church Councils, for ex- 
pression of opinion. 

(5) That in particular the Committee is 


empowered. to respond to the invitation 
sent by the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in India, to confer 


with it regarding the establishment of 
Federal relationship between that Church 
and the South India United Church. 


A meeting of these two Committees was 
held and a plan of action agreed upon with 
a view to laying some definite and practi- 
eal scheme of union before the church for 
their consideration. 


It seems to many that organic union of 
missions is out of the question because of 
their connection, among other things, with 
the home churches, but there is ground for 
hope that a close federal union is possible 
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which will secure much of the result of 
organic union and at the same time pre- 
pare the way for organic union among the 
native churches as they come to take upon 
themselves the work of Evangelizing their 
own country. 

One could not fail to notice that the 
Indian members of the Assembly were 
deeply interested in any action that looked 
to the gathering together of the scattered 
elements of the Christian Church in one 
national organization. It was encouraging 
to see the spirit with which some of them 
entered into the life of the Assembly, and 
the earnestness with which they took part 
in the discussions of matters pertaining 
to the practical work of the Church. 

History was being made that day when 
these two important branches of Christ’s 
church merged into one compaet body, with 
a combined community of about 150,000 
Christians, with the object of ‘developing 
a self-supporting, self-governing, and self- 
propagating Indian Church, which shall 
present a united living testimony to Christ, 
and worthily represent to the world the 
Christian ideal.” 
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AN INFIDEL LAWYER IMPRESSED. 


t 


I remember a strong man, a lawyer and 
an infidel, living in Ohio. 

On visiting a cit? one day to attend 
court, he concluded to pass the night with 
an old friend, a member of the Church. 

When evening came, the friend said to 
himself, “How can J read and pray _ to- 
night in the presence of this infidel?” 
With fear and trembling he took down the 
Bible and said, “It is now time for even- 
ing prayers; will you join with us?” 

lhe gentlemanly infidel replied that he 
would be glad to do so. 

But when the plain farmer read and 
prayed, he did it in such a scared way that 
the infidel said to himself, “I know this 
man and he knows me, and he never would 
have done this if he had not had a mighty 
conviction that he ought to. There must 
be something in religion that will control a 
man in this way.” 

He kept thinking, revolving that scene in 
his mind till he himself determined to be 
a Christian. 
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THE MANIFESTATION 
OF GOD’S GLORIOUS POWER 
AT CHIN CHOU, MANCHURIA. 


By Our Missionary, REv. J. Gororta. 


For the Record. 

Mr. Keers, of Chin Chou, with an. elder 
and deacon from that church, were at 
Kuang Ning when the Holy Spirit so 
mightily moved the people. Thep pleaded 
that I go and hold a series of meetings at 
Chin Chou. Consequently I arrived there on 
March 21st and that evening gave an ad- 
dress on the sin of neglecting prayer. The 
dozen or more who followed in prayer 
showed that the Holy Spirit had convicted 
them of that sin. 

Sabbath, 22d.— 

The a.m. address was an account of the 
movement in Korea. The facts seemed to 
tell, but no unusual movement followed. 
There were seven or eight who led in pray- 
er. The p.m. address told how the early 
church relied only on the power of God 
and sought that power by prayer. After- 
wards twenty-one men led in prayer, short, 
full of humble confession. No woman's 
yoice was heard, though they listen well. 
One man wept while he prayed. 


Monday, 238rd.— 

Before and during the forenoon address 
I felt an intense pressure upon me. It was 
as if I must break down and weep. Tears 
filled many geyes. The audience was deep- 
ly moved. Right after the address, a man 
started to pray, but broke down weeping. 
Several others followed with choked sen- 
tences just on the verge of weeping. Then 
one man broke completely down. 

After that for about twenty minutes 
the church resounded with sobs and cries 
and bitter lamentations. Many at the 
same time were confessing to God in 
prayer, but it was impossible to catch 
what they said. O that mysterious, mighty 
power of God! How resistless when He 
comes into His temple. Tears could not 
but flow for all were melted before Him. 

When a lull came, a man with tear-stain- 
ed face stood up and exclaimed: ‘The 
Holy Spirit has assuredly come, let us 
thank God.’ Then several thanksgiving 
prayers followed and we dismissed the 
meeting. | 
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Some time previous the wife of an ex- 
official thought to enter the church on her 
social standing and got very angry be- 
cause she was not admitted. To-day she 
was convicted and wept bitterly. 

Another woman, even when the audience 
was dismissed, was weeping.as if her heart 
would break. Her husband is an old 
backslider and her daughter had been dis- 
missed from the hospital for stealing medi- 
cine. The father is a native doctor and 
had prevailed with his daughter to steal 
so as to supply him with drugs. When I 
left several women were kneeling down 
around the weeping woman trying to com- 
fort her. 

During the evening address, there was 
evidence of deep conviction, but the time 
afterwards was one of quiet prayer and 
confession. This is likely a providential 
ordering because we could scarce stand the 
Strain if’ every meeting had such mighty 
manifestation of God’s wondrous power. 
Many told God in prayer that His truth 
was searching their hearts and they con- 
fessed that His cause did not prosper be- 
cause of their sins. 

Three native preachers arrived to-day 
from Chow Yang Chen, four hundred miles 
away. Mr. McNaughton hearing of these 
meetings had sent them hoping that they 
would return with blessing. 


The a.m. address of Tuesday, 24th, was 
on hindering sins. Each prayer which fol- 
lowed was a confession of sin. 

Last night a note was sent me requesting 
that I speak about two notorious cases of 
hindering sins and have prayer offered for 
the guilty ones. The one was where two 
brothers, one a preacher, the other a dea- 
con, constantly quarreled with each other. 
The other was a case where a preacher 
and his wife quarreled so that they didn’t 
live in the same house. This caused so 
much talk that the cause of God was al- 
most dead at that outstation. 

I at once refused saying I relied on the 
Holy Spirit to make the guilty confess. A 
man broke down and confessed that he 
was censorious and ill-tempered at home, 
thus causing many to speak evil of Chris- 
tianity. That was the elder of the two 
brothers mentioned in the note. Another 
man cried out in an agony of grief beating 
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the seat before him. He confessed that 
his temper was so bad that there was no 
peace in his home and his neighbors 
sneered at Christianity. That was the 
preacher who quarreled so with his wife. 
A deacon sitting right in front of the 
pulpit wept much and confessed to harsh- 
ness in his home, even confessing to hav- 
ing reviled his wife and children. The 
leading elder cried with much agitation, 
confessing that he had not enforced Sab- 
bath observance in his home, that he had 
robbed God of the tithe, and that in reckon- 


ing up his expenses for mission work he 
had overcharged. He pald, \aback inte 
amount. 


Many others especially among the men 
were weeping. Many by their prayers 
showed that the Holy Spirit had convicted 
them by the truth spoken during the after- 
noon address. 


To show how careful the Holy Spirit 
would have us be let me confess the fol- 
lowing:—At afternoon tea I told of a cer- 
tain happening., \. left’ out a part: After 
the address, while people were praying, 
there came.a strong conviction from the 
Spirit that by leaving out part of that 
happening it was apt to be misleading. 
secretly asked forgiveness and resolved to 
tell the other part. As soon as I had thus 
resolved in my mind men and women all 
over the audience commenced to sob and 
ery and confess. “And He shall sit as a 
refiner and purifier of silver; and He shall 
purify the sons of Levi, and purge them 
as gold and silver, that they may offer 
unto the Lord an offering in righteousness, 
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Malachi 3:3. 


After the Wednesday 25th a.m. address 
the Boys’ School teacher, a son of the 
elder who confessed yesterday, confessed 
several sins. One of which was that he 
neglected to lead his.wife to Christ, and 
for a preent he had kept eighty cents for 
another was that out of money collected 
himself. 

A deacon confessed his censoriousness in 
dealing with men, but especially with his 
own family. He broke down and cried 
saying his old mother remained unsaved 
because of his bad temper. He promised 
to tithe hereafter. 
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A school boy who had stolen six dollars 
confessed and cried as if his heart would 
break. 

A young druggist confessed to the neg- 
lect of the means of Grace. He wept and 
came and put down four dollars for their 
native church as a pledge of future watch- 
fulness. 

A teacher confessed to falsehood and other 

sins. 
'A deacon’s wife who was once a Bible 
woman, now makes considerable with 
her sewing machine. She had fallen into a 
worldly cold hearted condition, now she 
broke all down and promises to train her 
children aright, and to give a tithe. 

Another woman wept in an agonized 
way, but I could not learn for what reason. 
Many others both men and women were 
weeping all over the house. 

I tried five or six times to close the meet- 
ing before I succeeded. The service lasted 
about three hours. The mighty God awed 
and melted every one. A heathen who had 
just come in to see and who sat near the 
door was convicted and knelt down and 
wept as others did. 


During the evening address there was 
wonderful attention. Many faces had th 
look of people in the judment hall about 
to hear their case tried. Others again had 
the look of peace and triumph. They had 
met the Lord, had yielded everything and 
had assurance that His mercy reached 
unto the clouds. 

A helper confessed neglect and laziness 
as the reason why people were not saved 
at his outstation and prayed for many 
of them by name. A deacon confessed to 
even hatred of those who opposed him. 

The prayers seemed so real and heart- 
felt. Most were on the verge of weeping 
and one did break down altogether. Then 
an old white bearded man of seventy told 
of his son, an opium sot and worse; a low 
down prodigal. His heart seemed broken. 
He begged us to pray for his son and weep- 
ing fell in a heap on the floor. 

Thursday, 26th. 

There was close attention during the ad- 
dress, then prayer followed, several men 
breaking down. The women up till to-day 
had not joined much in prayer. Now the 
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leading elder’s wife, noted only for cold- 
ness and love of the world, broke down in 
a great agony of grief and confessed along 
those very lines. 

A Bible woman also broke down, just 
as completely, confessing to lack of love 


for souls and selfishness. Soon all the 
women seemed to be weeping and praying. 
This gradually spread until everywhere 


‘among the men there were pitiful wails 
and cries for mercy. 

As soon as the grief had partly spent 
itself we sang a hymn and tried to close 
the meeting. But so many were overcome 
and wanted to confess, we had to continue. 

A deacon confessed that he prospered in 


worldly things and had forgotten God, had 


ceased Sabbath observance, was harsh in 
his home, family remained unconverted. 
When pressed to come to church he came 
and just edged inside the door. Now un- 
der the Spirit’s mighty power he was all 
broken up. 

A helper confessed to having taken in- 
demnity money intended for another. It 
was now a great burden. His family re- 
mained unsaved. He fell crying to the 
floor and all prayed for him. 

Another deacon weeping bitterly con- 
fessed to even hate towards some people, 
to neglect of God’s work and to disunion 
in his outstation. Among others who con- 
fessed one was to covetousness, another t 
adultery. te | 
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After the evening address the people 
were so broken up that scarcely one could 
finish a prayer without weeping. A young 
man confessed to incendiarism and false 
witnessing for money, and that though he 
had joined the church he had never repent- 
ed of his sin. Crying for the congrega- 
tion to pray for him he fell to the floor as if 
shot. 

Another young man, convulsed with weep- 
ing, confessed to bad temper, to despising 
the opportunity to testify for Christ, and 
to having been tempted to commit many 
sins. 

A man confessed to secret use of opium 
and to idolatory. He pleaded that all pray 
for him, for in God’s strength he determin- 
ed to reform. 

Another man well connected, whose face 
showed signs of deep conviction, confessed 
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to adultery and other sins. He took off a 
large gold ring and gave it as a pledge of 
reform. His whole body trembled as he 
stood there and wept. 

A helper who had promised to give up 
the use of tobacco, and secretly used it 
now, was deeply convicted and promised to 
quit it. There were many other moving 
prayers and confessions at this service, but 
let the above suffice. 


Friday, 27th. 

After the noon address there was much 
praying, weeping and confessing. The 
grief of some seemed uncontrollable. 
Among the many confessions we mention 
the following:—A man said none were being 
saved in his district and the sin must rest 
on him. He afterwards knelt down and 
wept like a child. 

Mention is made above of the two bro- 
thers who were at enmity, and how the 
elder of the two was. convicted. The 
younger now confessed to misappropria- 
tion of church funds; to bad temper and to 
unjust treatment of his brother. He went 
weeping and kneeling down with his face 
on the floor before his brother and they 
were reconciled. 

Another who has been in much trouble 
these days on account of sin, confessed to 
idolatory, adultery and gambling. He said 
“the devil got his hook in my heart and 
hauled me off to sin. 

A helper told how he got money by using 
the name of the church. His wife told him 
that it was wrong, but he got angry with 
her and built a church with the money. 
He said when his wife got sick he wouldn’t 
buy her any medicine hoping she should 
die off and he would get another. He just 
writhed in his agony of conviction. 


During the evening address there was a 
very hushed attention, and as soon as the 
meeting was open for prayer people all 
over the building commenced praying and 
weeping. It lulled for a little so that I 
thought of giving out a hymn, but soon it 
started up again with greater power than 
ever. 

The women had been hindered by the 
men praying in such quick succession, there- 
fore I said ‘“‘we will now let the women 
have an opportunity.” 
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A soon as the meetings were over the 
leaders organized and went in bands through 
the fourteen out stations in the Chin Chou 
field. I have since heard that in every out- 
station the Holy Spirit manifested His al- 
mighty power in reviving the Christians 
and giving them a love for the lost they 
never had before. Backsliders are being 
reclaimed and heathen are being convinc- 
ed and converted. 

Mention has been made above of a help- 
er who quarreled so with his wife and hin- 
dered the work at that out-station. This 
man filled by the Spirit, went back and 
made things all right with his wife and 
then a powerful revival began at that out- 
station which shook things to the very 
foundations. 

It was stated above that Mr. McNaughton 
had sent three men four hundred miles to 
be present at the meetings. They went 
back filled with the Spirit and mighty re- 
vivals followed in Chao Yang Chen and An 
Hi Ho in the Kirin province. 

Then a fine looking young woman arose. 
She was the medical assistant mentioned 
above who had _ stolen medicine. Much 
prayer had been offered that God might 
move her to come out to these meetings. 
To-day she came for the first time. She 
had always been too proud to own up, but 
now she broke down in great distress and 
confessed everything. 

The young woman’s mother in bitter 
weeping confessed to lack of heart in 
Christ’s service and to trying to live with- 
out the Holy Spirit. She prayed fer- 
vently for her husband and her children. 

One of the helpers who has been very 
much broken up these days now made a 
complete break and humbled himself as 
dust with great weeping. 

An ex-helper under deep conviction, con- 
fessed to having broken all the commands 
of the decalogue and to quarreling with 
the teacher and pastor about his daughter 
who had been corrected in school for dis- 
obedience. 

Four of the school boys confessed with 
heart-breaking crying. One said that be- 
cause of his example his father remained 
unconverted. Another whose father is 
one of the preachers, told us that his fa- 
ther asked him to have family worship at 
home during vacation and instruct his 
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mother and brother, but he had disobeyed. 
Another a small boy said his great sin was 
fighting and hating those with whom he 
had fought, and the fourth confessed to 
immoral thoughts and deeds. 

At times everywhere all over 
ing men and women were weeping and 
praying. Many more confessed, one even 
as bad as adultry and theft, but we will 
pass them over. 

It was wondrously spontaneous and na- 
tural, and was the most remarkable meet- 
ing of the series. It lasted about four 
hours and even then we had to check it. 
The missionaries are rejoicing greatly. 


the build- 


“YOUVE GOT TO DO IT.” 


A missionary in Manchuria, writing of 
the great religious movement there, one 
feature of which has been the deep convic- 
tion of sin and open and Startling confes- 
sions, writes of the revival in the city of 
Mukden:— 

*“AS one ‘returned home late at night af- 
ter a meeting, the streets presented an un- 
usual sight. Crowds of men and (women, 
and even children thronged the road, in 
groups or singly, each with his paper lan- 
tern held before him, little points of ght 
dotted over a great heathen city. 

The same intensity that characterized 
the meeting was still evident in their man- 
ner and speech. 

The strange events of the last few days 
were discussed in no low tone but, as is 
usual with Chinese, at the top of their 
voices, and as one passed Swiitly through 
the crowd from one side and another came 
to one’s ears words never before so spoken 
in Moukden,—sin, repentance, forgiveness, 
Jesus, Holy Spirit, prayer. These, and 
short extracts caught from conversations, 
suggested that a new day of spiritual 
awakening had dawned on the land. 

“Our progress being stopped on one Oc- 
easion, the following conversation was 
overheard. First an angry voice said, ‘Why 
did you make such a fool of yourself to- 
night at the meeting? You have lost face 
before every one. If you wanted to con- 
fess sin, could you not have gone home 
and prayed in your own room. 

The answer came impressively and in 
awe-_struck tones. ‘Do you think I wanted 
to stand up before every one and confess 
the awful sins I did? No. I struggled in 
agony against the impulse, but, my pbroth- 
er. when the Spirit of God tells you to get 
up on your feet and confess, you've got to 
COs igise e 
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IN A MISSION HOSPITAL INDIA, 
Dy AN EVANGELISTIC MISSIONARY. 


“The besetting sin of evangelistic work 
is slackness. Our colleagues on the educa- 
tional side have certain incentives which we 
have not. The result is apparent. If you 
want to see Duty spelt wilh a capital letter, 
go to a well-worked mission school. Such 
a visit is a tonic. 
_ Another tonic is to be found in the other 

wing, the medical. There you can study 
the opposite of your own defect, for a medi- 
cal mission is nothing if it is not thorough. 
The punishment for slovenly work is sure 
and swift in the medical as in the education- 
al. Only the thorough succeeds, 

In our evangelistic work it is somewhat 
different. The result of a slack hour does 
not show at once. The stain it leaves on 
the conscience, the absence of something 
that might have been wrought in another 
soul, these are symptoms of decline often 
invisible to our eyes. Only God and the 
sorrowful angels read them aright at first. 

As things are, then, it is good’ sometimes 
to break away from one’s own sphere, and 
go into another for a while. It helps to 
ensure against mental cramp. It draws the 
lowered standard up, and gives one a tonic, 
so to the Neyoor hospital I went. 

I was looking, half-attracted, half-repelled, 
at the various contrivances and instru- 
ments, when a shuffling noise proclaimed 
an arrival, and an old man, a cataract case, 
was helped up the steps, and into the room, 
and on to the table. The little knives that 
were waiting in a bath of solution looked 
cruel. They were waiting for that old man. 


“He’s nervous,” said the doctor, who was 
vigorously scrubbing his hands. “You 
might talk to him;, tell him it won’t hurt.” 


The patient was a thin old man. He lay 
like a corpse, with a quilt for a shroud, his 
blind eyes staring straight up, his lips tense. 
He was a Hindu from our district, I found. 
The home voice seemed to reassure him, 
He lay more naturally. 

There was prayer for a successful issue. 
The merciful cocaine had done its work. 
The eye was ready. The doctor began. 

We realised then, as we had not before, 
how much hung upon how little. One in- 
finitesimal carelessness as to surgical clean- 
liness, one moment’s diverted attention, one 
swerve of the knife in the doctor’s hand, 
and that particular door of access to a soul 
for whom Christ died might be barred. 

It was awesome to feel that such a tre- 
mendous consequence depended on some- 
thing so delicate that when’ you would de- 
fine it exactly you could not. Viewed in 
this searching surgical light, everything 
_short of the most scrupulous attention to 
even apparently unimportant minutie, 
everything short of intense concentration 
seemed criminal. 
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But only a few minutes had passed since 
the old man had lain down. ‘Look,’ said 
the doctor, and I saw the yellow-ochre lens 
slip smooth, like a ripe little seed from its 
cell. The doctor held up his fingers 
“Count!” and the old man counted four. 
There was a moment of pure human plea- 
Sure then. 

Later I saw thatehappy old man. He had 
a room to himself, where his friends were 
allowed to wait on him. He was peaceful, 
had no pain, did not mind his bandages, 
wearied not at all. To one who finds half 
a day’s idle captivity pure misery, the pa- 
tience of these people is rebuking, He made 
a perfect recovery, and it needs but a little 
imagination to see him as he truly is in 
his distant village to-day, a contented old 
man, an inspirer of hope to those in whose 
eyes, “the cataract flower has fallen.” 

He and his heard daily while in hospital 
about the great Eye Opener, for whose sake 
that help was given. In this case the result 
is not known. But it is impossible to be- 
lieve the story would leave no mark upon 
him. And could there be a kinder way of 
making a mark for eternity? 


PROTESTANTISM IN FRANCE. 


Out of 28,000,000 people in France, there 
are about 650,000 Protestants. This is a 
small proportion, and yet the influence of 
this body of Protestants upon the French 
nation cannot be accurately gauged by its 
size. Protestant stands for a certain free- 
dom in the judgment and action that 
agrees well with the genius of the Repub- 
lic, but does not consort with the ancient 
demands of the Church of Rome. 


At present in France, as also in Ame- 
rica, the hierarchy is slowly, and not with- 
out considerable friction, striving to adjust. 
be a factor n the regeneration and disin- 
peoples. The end is not yet in sight. 

Within eight years, 1,000 Roman Catho- 
lic priests in France have left their Church 
and ministry because of unbelief in the 
teachings of that Church. These have not 
all become Protestants, but still they will 
be a factor in the regenration and disin- 
tegration of the Church of Rome. 

The extent of the disaffection toward 
that Church in France may probably not 
be unfairly estimated by the complexion 
of the National Legislature, that is able to 
pass by such large majorities legislation 
so bitterly opposed to the hierarchy. 

Rome is fighting not against a few men, 
but against the very spirit of the age; and 
when it has taken the race thousands of 
years to reach its present conditions, it 
will take more than a fiat from Rome to 
turn it back.—Missionary Herald of the 
Presbyterian Church in Ireland. 
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NEED OF CHINA FOR BEST MEN. 


The American Board of Foreign Missions 
has received the Report of the Deputation 
which visited China to see the working ol 
the Board’s missions, and to advise as to 
China’s needs. One of the recommendations 
of the Deputations presented to the Pru- 
dential Committee of the American Board 
is as follows:— 

“In our opinion in the conditions that 
now prevail in China it is futile to send 
there any missionary except those who give 
promise of being able to deal with the ex- 
traordinary, complex, and difficult situation 
which within the next generation they will 
inevitably be compelled to face. 

“The primary quality beyond that of deep 
spiritual insight and the love of souls will 
be the capacity for leadership, the ability 
to inspire the Chinese, and to develop in 
them a sense of responsibility for the sup- 
port and advancement of the institutions of 
the gospel in their own land. 

“In anu increasing degree the contact of 
our missionaries in the fu. se must be with 
the educated classes and with those in au- 
thority. 

“In order to be of the largest service to the 
Chinese in their period of intellectual awak- 
ening the Christian missionary must be 
alert, not alone spiritually, but also intel- 
lectually. 

“In the ordinary routine of their work they 
will have need so to organize their activities 
as to conserve their own intellectual fresh- 
ness and power and to equip them for the 
largest service. 

“In selecting missionaries for China these 
facts should be kept prominently before us.” 

‘‘Medical Missions’ in commenting on the 
above, says:— 

“The above recommendation, while refer- 
ring primarily to the ordained missionaries, 
applies with equal force to the medical staffs 
of all our China missions, 

“In a time of upheav.l, like the present, 
if we are to influence aright the future of 
medicine in China, and make it a handmaid 
to the Gospel in the persons of native prac- 
titioners, who shall be well educated as 
medical men, and who shall realize their 
calling as one to be exercised in the spirit 
of the Good Physician, two things are 
needed. 

“We need, in addition to the medical mis- 
sionaries now on the field, a further body 
of first-class men in point of medical and 
surgical power and skill to teach; and we 
need also that the various missionary ‘so- 
cieties should recognize the pressing im- 
portance of such union in their work as that 
by mutual arrangement at important 
centres, good medical schools should be 
formed which should stamp the future of 
medicine in China with a healthy Christian 
tone. 


“Great Britain and America are alike in- 
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terested in reaching forward to such a re- 
sult. What is wanted now is that mission- 
ary societies and Christian men generally 
should realize that the thing is possible, 
and that the present opportunity is one 
either to be grasped now or lost for ever. 


“Hvery provincial capital in China repre- 
sents a kingdom with an average popula- 
tion of something like 22,000,000 of souls, 
and there are eighteen such capitals. It ig 
most important to secure a good medical 
school at each of these provincial capitals, 
in which the medical missionaries should 
exercise a guiding influence.” 


DOWN IN SOUTH AMERICA. 

“The world is growing better in spots,” 
it is said, and it is pleasing to know that 
the spots are growing larger and brighter; 
1m some cases taking whole nations, and in 
one case a whole continent. 


Dr. H. K. Carroll, on his return from 
South America, gave an optimistic view of 
conditions there. He finds that revolutions 
are not so frequent now as formerly, and 
that governments are becoming more just. 

The people are beginning to grasp both 
the duties and blessings of liberty. 

Protestants are not now molested so 
™uch as they were, and Protestant educa- 
tors are being appreciated among the bet- 
ter classes. The colleges of the Methodists 
and Presbyterians are having a marked in- 
fluence. 


In every capital Protestant churches have 
missions, and, when the needs of the people 
are fully realized, evangelizing workin out- 
lying communities will be pushed from 
these centers. 


There is a timely lesson in Paul’s prayer 
for the Philippian Christians: “And this I 
pray that your love may abound yet more 
and more” (Phil. 1.9). He is not asking 
that they shall have grace and courage to 
quit some evil habit or smite some social sin 
or to war against some civic iniquity. His 
wish is not that they may be kept from 
threatening ills, many though they be, but 
that they may come up to and abound in 
that which is good. 

Do not bark at the bad, but chant 
over the goodness of the good and set down 
something that will help somebody. There 
is a phase of religion that expresses itself 
in the continual harping on the evil of the 
times, the criticism of things imperfect, the 
seeking out and chasing down and de- 
nouncing the faults that are easy enough 
to find—faults in the church, in the city 
government.—Ex. 


All nations shall serve Him 
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CALLS INDUCTIONS, ETC. 
Calls From. 


St. Andrews Church, Sudbury, Ont., to 
Mr. E. 8S. Logie, of Hartney. 

Knox Church, Guelph, Ont., to Mr. Geo. 
W. Arnold, of Petrolea. 

Woodville, Lindsay Pres., 
Mann, of West Lorne. 

Vankleek Hill, Glengarry Pres., to Mr. P. 
F. Sinclair, of Toronto. 

St. Paul’s Church, Fredericton, 
Jas. G. Clarke, of Westmount, Que. 

Buckingham, Ottawa Pres., to Mr. W. F. 
Crawford, of Chesterville. 

Snow Road, Kingston, Pres., to Mr. A. J. 
MacMullen, of Merrickville. 


tOw Mrs “Aves. 


to sir: 


Inductions Into. 


The office of Superintendent of Missions, 
for Northern Ontario, 29 Sept., Mr. Child- 
erhose, of Huntsville. 

Corunna, Mr. W. E. Wallace, 18 Aug. 

Kew Beach Pres., Church, Mr. B. S. Black, 
4 Sept. 

Haynes Ave. Ch., St. Catharines, Mr. Craw- 
ford Tate, of Delhi, 6 Sept. 

Orangeville, Mr. W. M. Morris, Aug. 26. 

Knox Church, Pictou, N.S. Mr. Wm. Mc- 
Nally, 22 Sept. 

Scotstown, Mr. W. L. Mackenzie, 15 Sept. 

Riverdale, Mr. J. A. Miller, 17 Sept. 

Oxford, Wallace Pres., Mr. Geo. S. 
chell, 1st Oct. 

Port.Perry.-Ont., § Sep., Mr. W. H. Mcin- 
nes. 

Scotsburn, N.S., 22 Sept., Mr. A. W. Ross, 

Knox Church, Pictou, N.S., 22 Sep., Mr. 

Wm. McNally. 


Mit- 


Resignations Of. 


Metis, Que., Mr. Wm. Hay. 

Lake Megantic, Que., Mr. J. M. Callan. 

Hornby and Omagh, Mr. Jno. McKenzie. 

Holland and Camille, Mr. J. R. Frizell. 

Lancaster, Mr. J. D. McKenzie. 

St. Andrews, Rossland, Mr. T. G. Robin- 
son. 


Vacancies. 


Huntsville, North Bay Pres., Modr., Mr. 
G. B. McLaren, Huntsville. 

Blenheim and Guilds, Chatham Pres., Mo- 
derator, Mr. Hugh Cowan, Chatham. 

Hartney, Moderator, Mr. Russell, Lauder, 
Man. 

Sombra, Moderator, Mr. E. C. Currie, Sar- 
nia. 

Bondhead and Schomberg, Barrie Pres., 
Moderator, Mr. C. H. Cooke of Bradford. 

Desboro, Algoma Pres., Moderator, Mr. 
J. A. Black of Massey. 

Wallace, Yorkton Pres., Moderator, Mr. 
A. Murray, Stornoway, Sask. 

Hornby and Omagh, Moderator, Mr. W. 
D. Turner, Norval. 
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Stevenson, Chathan Pres., Moderator, Mr. 
J. P. McQuarrie. 


Holland and Camille, Glenboro Pres., 


Moderator, Mr. R. C. Pollock, Treherne, 
Man. 
Lancaster, Glengarry Pres., Moderator, 


Mr. J. N. Tanner, Lancaster, Ont. 

St. Andrew’s Church, Halifax, Moderator, 
Dr. McMillan, Halifax, N.S. 

First Pres., Church, Truro, Moderator, 
Mr. A. A. Smith, Valley Station, N:S. 

Huntingdon, Que., Mod’er, Mr. W. R. 
Cruikshank, Montreal. 

Riverfield, Que., Mod’r., Mr. Geo. Whillans, 
Georgetown, Que. 


THE CLERK’S STORY 
Regarding Sunday. 


The following is the story as he told me, 
as nearly as I can remember it; 

“I was brought up to have little regard 
for the Lord’s Day. Soon after marriage I 
came to the city and began work as a 
clerk seven days every week. When we dis- 
cussed the need of Sunday closing in the 
labor union, I began to realize that I need- 
ed Sunday rest. We induced our employer 
to close Sundays. I greatly enjoyed being 
at home Sunday with my wife and .babe 
I found it was agreat thing for my health. 
One Sunday when my wife as usual brought 
in some steak from the meat market, I set 
to thinking of something I had not thought 
of before. I said: ‘My dear wife, those men 
in the meat market need Sunday rest and 
home just as much as I do. Please here- 
after get our Sunday meat Saturday even- 
ing.’ She gladly consented. 

“But the next Saturday she said, ‘John, 
let us go to-morrow and get baby’s picture 
Paceline Sid om Aliso Tisite on DUGO LaSebe. tO 
thinking again. After a while, I asked her, 
‘Don’t that photographer need rest and home 
Sunday just as well as I? This Sunday rest 
does me much good. It does you good. It 
makes our home happier. I will get off 
some week day to get baby’s picture taken.’ 

“We had been in the habit of going to 


.father’s frequently on the Sunday train, but 


one day I did some pretty hard thinking 
and said, ‘Mary, I have been thinking a 
great deal about the men that run the Sun- 
day train. That engineer works under 
such heavy strain that he needs Sunday rest 
much more than I do. His wife and child- 
ren need him at home Sunday. It seems to 
me that when we ride on a Sunday train we 
are responsible for all,the serious damage 
that comes to the lives and homes of those 
railroad men. I cannot ride on a Sunday - 
train again.’ 

“A few weeks later I said: ‘Sunday has 
brought us such blessings that it seems at 
though we ought to go to church and thank 
God for His gift of one day in seven for 
home and rest. Truly it is a love gift.’ So 
we became regular church goers, and later 
active workers in the church.”—Selected. 
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SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 
MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as tt 1s decided, also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. If 
not given here it 1s because they are not received. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 


Truro, Ist Tues. Oct. 
1. Sydney, Sydney, 24 Nov., 10 a.m. 
2. Inverness, 
3.0 ea ee he Charlottetown, 3) NOvVai 10a. m1. 
4. o Pictou: 
5. Wallace, Northport, 20 Oct. 
6. Truro, Truro, 20 Oct., 9.30 a.m: 
12) Halifax Halifax, 45, Decca 10 va.m, 
8. Lun and Yarmouth. 
9. St. John, St. John, 20 Oct., 10 a.m. 
10. Miramichi, Newcastle, 29 Sep., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 2nd Tues. May. 


11. Quebec, Richmond, 1 Dec. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Maxville, 1st Tues. Nov. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 Nov., 10 a.m. 

15. Lan, Renfrew, Arnprior, 24 Nov., 10.30 
16. Brockville, Cardinal, 8 Nov., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May. | 


17. Kingston; Kingston, St. A., 8 Dec., 10 
18. Peterboroo, Campbellford, 29 Sep., 10. 
19. Lindsay, Urbridge, 22 Sep., 10.30 a.m. 
20. Whitby, Oshawa, 20: Oct., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, 1st “Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 10 Mar. 

3. | Barrie. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Algoma, Sudbury, 22 Sep., 8 p.m. 

26. Owen Sound, Owen Sd, 1 Dec., 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen. 

28. Guelph, Guelph, 17 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Hamilton, last Mon. May. 


29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 3 Nov., 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Brantford, Thurs. 12 Nov., 10.30 
al.' London; (London, ) 1 Dec, 0 alm: 

32. Chatham, 

35. pparhiayisarnia, 6) Dec) Lilva;m: 

34. (Stratford) Stratiord, Ss \Dec. 10 a.m) 

35. Huron, Egmonville, 10 Nov., 11.30 a.m. 
36. Maitland, Wingham, 15 Dec., 10 a.m. 
37. .Bruce;) Paisley isd) Dec Livan: 


Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov. 


38. Superior, Fort William, March, 1909, 10 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 
40. Rock Lake, Belmont, 2nd Tues., Feb., 
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41. Glenboro, Elm Creek, Feb., 1909. 

42. Portage-la-Prairie, P. la Pra., 1 Mar., 7. 
43. Dauphin. 

44, Minnedosa, Rapid city, 9 Feb. 2 p.m. 
45. Brandon. 


Synod of Saskatchewan, 
Indian Head, Ist Tues. Nov. 


46. Yorkton. 

47. Arcola. 

48. Alameda, Estevan, 9 Feb.,9.30 a.m. 

49. QuwAppelle, 

50. Abernethy., 

51. Regina. 

52. Saskatoon. 

03. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Feb., 1b. 

54. Battleford, N. Battleford, 1 Tues. Feb. 
10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta, 
Calgary, last Tues. April. 


55. Hdmonton. 

56. Vermilion, 

57. Red Deer, Bowden, 21 Sept., 2 p.m. 
58. Lacombe, Ponoka, 17 Sep., 2.30 p.m. 
59. Calgary, Calgary, 28 Sept., 8 p.m. 
60. McLeod, Lethbridge, Feb. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
Victoria, Ist Wed. May. 


61. Kootenay, Cranbrook, Feb., 1909. 

62. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 
63. Westminster. 

64. Victoria, Comox, at call of Mod’r. 


QUARRELLING CHRISTIANS. 


No man will properly develop as a 
Christian who lives in a state of quarrel. 
In enmity against God, he is, of course, not 
a Christian at all; but reconciled to Him, 
he must remain a dwarf unless he secures 
peace with those around him. 

Fighting the brethren, fighting angrily in 
behalf of reform, contending with bitter 
words and hard strife for even the best of 
doctrines, he will stunt the growth of a di- 
vine life within him. 

Even fighting against sin is not to be 
done in a quarrelsome way, but in a spirit 
of honoring God while abhorring the sin 
and pitying the sinner 

We are to conduct a warfare, but our 
fight is to be a ‘“‘good” one, which means 
that it is to be directed against wrong and 
in favor of right, but also that it is to be 
waged so that in the darkest day of defeat 
we may be able to say, ‘‘Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.’— 
Ex. 
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at the Presbyterian Offices, Halifax, 
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as directed by the Donors. 
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Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. s 
Editor and Manager, E. Scott, M.A., D D. A book of twelve chapters, which are 


Price, in advance, seventy-five cents, yearly. 
“To congregations, twenty-five dollars per hundred.” 
Same rate to small churches in parcels of six or more. 


Subscriptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year, 
ending with December, 

Mission fields, with Summer supply 
may, if they wish, end their year in June. 
Names are not put on each Record in a parcel. 


The Records for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


As the Record is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
‘This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents, 


Some churches pay for it from the missionary funds, 
using it as an agency for raising these tunds 
and finding it helpful, 


Send all payments by Express Order, by P.O. Order, 
by Postal Note, or by Registered Letter. 
Do not send money unregistered. 
It is illegal to send stamps in the payment of accounts. 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previous y sent, 


Any who wish parcels discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


The Average [Issue 
for the Last Twelve Months to date was 


60,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 


Address 
The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


not essays but addresses, spoken in the 
first place to the young men and women 
at the Northfield Conferences. The title of 
the book sums up its meaning. It deals 
with Christ and the heart; What Christ is 
to the heart, and what he does for the 
heart and life. It is very simple, very 
practical, very interesting, very helpful, 
not goody but very good, as might be ex- 
pected from ‘the writer and the subject. It 
deals with its questions not in a stereotyped, 
but in a fresh and easy way. The ignorant 
can understand it. Themost learned will 
appreciate it. No one can read it with 
open mind without a clearer, fuller, know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ, and a better atti- 
tude towards Him. Pp. 240. The Fleming 
H. Revell Company, Toronto, etc. Price 
$1.00 net. 


There are in the average church three 
classes of people, the Reliables, the Unre- 
liables and the Liables. On those who 
make up the first class you can depend ab- 
solutely. and always. -May their tribe in- 
crease! On those of the second class you 
can never depend. They have attained a 
certain sort of reliability in being always 
unreliable. They may be crossed entirely 
out of any book of expectation of service or 
use. It is, perhaps, those of the third class 
that most bring gray hairs and wrinkless 
of concern to the pastor and to those charg- 
ed with the administration of affairs. You 
never know how to take them nor where to 
find them.—Zion’s Advocate. 


SOME NEW BOOKS. 


The long evenings are coming, are here, 


with their opportunities for reading. The 
best thought of the world’s wisest and best 
may be ours for the taking, making us, if 
we will, wiser and better. Here are some 


-books-that,have .recently come to our table. 


For Young Husbands and Wieves. 

First are two companion books, a little 
out of the ordinary, but which we have no 
hesitation in mentioning here, and recom- 
mending. If read and followed they will 
do much towards making healthier, hap- 
pier homes, and a healthier, happier world. 

They are:— 

What a Young Husband Ought to Know 

By Sylvanus Stall, D.D., and 
What a Young Wife Ought to Know 

By Dr. Emma F. A. Drake. 

There books are pure and wholesome, and 
none can read them without a purer, high- 
er, nobler ideal of the married life, and it 
is safe to say that few, if any, will read 
them without being thankful for them. 

Nearly 800 pages, price $1.00 each. Wm. 
Briggs, Richmond St., Toronto. 


Talks to the King’s Children. 

This is the second series of ‘‘Object Ser- 
mons to Children, by Sylvanus Stall, D.D. 
The First Series, sent out two years ago, 
met with a cordial reception from press 
and public. The Second is a worthy suc- 
cessor and will’ be heartily welcomed. It 
will be interesting to the little folk, and will 
assist those who wish to talk to them 
helpfully and suggestively. It is the kind 
of a book that parents, teachers, superin- 
tendents and others like to have when 
trying to instruct the young. 

Each talk is a lesson from some object. 
Some of its thirty-seven talks are;— 
“Grasshopper and Ant—Negligence and 
Industry’—“Tobacco what it does and 
what we should do’—Seeds—Sowing a 
Good Name’—‘‘The Book of Life—Is my 
name written there?’—‘“Salt, The Saving 
Power of Christians’’—etc. pp. 250; price 
$1.00. William Briggs, 33 Richmond St. 
West, Toronto. 


Sermons Which Have Won Souls. 

By Rev. Louis Albert Banks, D.D., of Den- 
ver, Colo., and published by the Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, New York, etc. Price 
$1.40 net. In his introduction, Dr. Banks 
says:—“The sermons in this volume areall 
Sunday morning sermons, selected from 
those preached during the last two years, 
Because of the fact that they have been 
peculiarly blessed of God. I send forth 
this, as I have the many volumes which 
have preceded it, with the sincere and 
humble prayer, that the blessing of God 
which has been on these sermons in their 
proclamation, may abide with them on the 
printed page.’’ Preceding the sermons is 
an introductory chapter,—“The Pastor as 4a 
Personal Soul Winner.’ 


‘ration what 


-our generation. 


What Shall I Believe? 

A series of addresses by the Faculty of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, N.Y. Pub- 
lished by the Presbyterian Bcard of Publi- 
cation, U. S. A. The themes of the several 
addresses are:—What shall I beitieve—‘Con- 
cerning Belief’—‘‘Concerning God’’—‘‘Con- 
cerning “Jesus ~“Chnigst’’—‘‘Concerning the 
Bible’— “Concerning Man’’— “‘Concerning 
the Church’—‘‘Concerning the Resurrec- 
tion’”—‘‘Concerning the Future Life’’—The 
book is a valuable one in that it sums up 
in brief. clear, simple form, the great 
truths of the Christian religion, answering 
the problems and questions of to-day in 
the thought and language of to-day. It 
would have been more complete had there 
been a chapter on ‘“‘what shall I believe, 
concerning The Holy Spirit,’ in whose dis- 
pensation we live. But it presents clearly a 
wide range of Christian truths, and the 
Faculty of Auburn and the Presbyterian 
Board have done a great service in bring- 
ing out a book of its kind and excellence. 
“The Presbyterian Board, Philadelphia.” 


The Heart of the Gospel. 
By JAMES M. CAMPBELL, D.D. 

“A Popular Exposition of the Atoning 
Work of Christ.” In a series of thirty- 
two chapters, the writer discusses;—‘The 
Atonement in Old Testament Teaching’’— 
“The Place of the Atonement in New Testa- 
ment Teaching’’—‘‘The Problem Involved’’— 
“The Forgiveness :of Sin’—‘The Barrier to 
be Removed’—‘‘The Production of Re- 
pentance’—‘Things that follow Repent- 
ance’—“‘The Rationale of the Cross’— 
“The Vicarious Principle’—‘‘The Sacra- 
ments and the Atonement’’—‘The Holy 
Spirit and the Atonement,” etc. The key- 
note of the Book is the opening sentence 
of the Introduction.—‘The Heart of the 
Gospel is the atoning sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ; and the interpretation of that sa- 
crifice is the foremost problem of The- 
ology:” To that problem the writer de- 
votes his book. The Fleming H. Revell 
Company, Toronto, etc. Price $1.25 net, 


The Fact of Conversion. 

By GEorRGE JACKSON, B.A. 

This book is the Cole Lectures for 1908, 
delivered in Vanderbilt University. The 
subject is treated in six lectures—‘‘The 
Reality of Conversion as a Fact of Con- 
sciousness’—‘‘The Reality of Conversion 
as a Fact for Life’’—‘“Varieties of Conver- 
sion’—‘The Rationale of Conversion’— 
“The Psychology of Conversion’’—“‘Present 
Day Preaching and Conversion.” The key- 
note of the book is:—‘‘We are not done 
with conversion, we never ‘shall be done 
with it. But we must tell our own gene- 
conversion means.” This the 
book does, in the language and thought of 
Every Christian worker, 
every Christian, would be helped by a care- 
ful reading of it. Toronto, William 


‘Briggs:—Montreal, C. W. Coates'—Halifax, 


F. W. Mosher. 


Price $1.00 net. 
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“They that wait upon the Lord shall re- 
new their strength.” 


The charities that soothe and heal and 
bless lie scattered at the feet of men like 
flowers—Wordsworth. 


The “beatitudes’ have never been copy- 
righted. Any one may print them on 
every leaf of their lives. 


The bolts which hold back the windows 
of heaven are always on the human and 
never on the Divine side. 


The highest ambition of love is to be a 
servant. It is the nature of love not to be 
waited on, but to Sserve.—Chimes. 


Selfishness is that detestable vice which 
no one will forgive in others, and no one 
is without in himself.—Henry Ward Beech- 
er. 


There is something a good deal better 
than saying you are sorry when you have 
done wrong, and that is instantly facing 
about and doing right. 


“Take up your bed and walk’’—to the flat 
roof and sleep there is all the medical ad- 
vice needed to check the decline and break- 
down of many a pale, listless city dweller.” 


I sought Him; and now, a fig for all the 
worm-eaten pleasures, and month-eaten 
glory of earth, since I have found Him, 
and in Him all I can want or wish.—Ruth- 
erford. 


Young Christians make many mistakes 
in working for Christ but they may make 
a greater mistake in not working for Him. 
No failure in making the attempt is so bad 
as to fail to make it. 


It was said of one that as he prayed he 
spoke as if God was near, and talked with 
him so really and confidingly that those 
who were beside him found themselves al- 
most looking around to see where God was. 
—Taylor. 


Every promise is built upon four pillars; 
God’s justice, which will not suffer him to 
deceive; his grace, which will not suffer 
him to forget; his truth, which will not 
suffer him to change; and his power, which 
makes him able to accomplish.—Salter. 


In ourselves the sunshine dwells; in 
ourselves the music swells; everywhere 
the heart awake, finds what pleasure it 
can make; everywhere the light and shade, 
by the gazer’s eye is made.” This is the 
Secret of that fine art which people possess 
of always finding good and beauty in others. 
They have goodness and beauty in them- 
selves. 


Never did any soul do good but it came 
readier to do the same again, with more 
enjoyment. Never was love or gratitude or 
bounty practiced but with increasing joy, 
which made the practiser still more in love 
with the fair act.—Harl of Shaftesbury. 


Much of the success of the McAll mission 
in France is due to the eagerness of the 
people to spread the Gospel. A _ cobbler’s 
wife, a milk woman, an old soldier, a blind 
man, all these carry the good news—truly 
like the early Christians.—Missionary Re- 
view. 


Before men we stand as opaque beehives. 
They can see the thoughts go in and out of 
us, but what work they do inside of a man 
they cannot tell. Betore God we are as 
glass beehives, and all that our thoughts 
are doing within us he perfectly sees and 
understands.—Beecher. 


Believe always that every other life has 
been more tempted, more tried than your 
own; believe that the lives higher and bet- 
ter than your own are so not through more 
ease but more effort; that the lives lower 
than yours are so through less opportunity, 
more trial.—Mary R. S. Andrews. 


When you have prayed, look upon your- 
selves as thereby engaged and encouraged, 
both to serve God and to trust in Him; that 
the comfort and benefit of your morning de- 
votions may not be as the morning cloud 
which passes away, but as the morning 
light which shines more and more.—Mat- 
thew Henry. 


Watch against all fretful and discount- 
ented thoughts which do but chafe and cor- 
rode the mind to no purpose. To harbor 
them is to do yourself more injury than it 
is in the power of your greatest enemy to 
do you. It is equally a Christian’s interest 
and duty to “Learn in whatsoever state he 
is therewith to be content.’’—Mason. 


Prayer will in time make the human 
countenance its own divinest altar. Years 
upon years of true-thoughts, like ceaseless 
music shut up within will vibrate along the 
nerves of expression until the lines of the 
living instrument are drawn into corres- 
*ondence, and the harmony of visible form 
matches the unheard harmonies of the 
mind.—James Lane Allen. 


“Eberhard, the murderer, filed to Chica- 
go. From there, so he averred, a myster- 
ious power drove him back to the scene of 
his horrible deed. He could not rest. And 
when, after his arrest and stubborn as well 
as continued denial, he finally broke down 
and confessed all, he felt as though a load 
had been lifted off his mind. And yet some 
men say there is no conscience.” 
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MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, Limited. 


St. ea st Margarehs(<e 9 
College 


TORONTO 
A Collegiate Schoo! for Girls amid 


Exceptional Surroundings. 

13 fully employed Teachers of the Highest Standing in 
the Academic Department, Of these 9 arein residence, 
3 of whom are European ‘Trained ‘'eachers of Modern 
Languages, 

Class rooms built for the work ; ; 18 sound proof piano 
practice rooms, and a large hallfor Lectures and Concerts, 

Record (1905 6)—14 at “Universities ; 20 passed examin- 
ations in Musie of Toronto University, winning 1] Ist 
class Honorsand 5 2nd elass; 10 passed examinations of 


St. Andrew's College toronto, 


A Presbyterian Residential 
and Day Schoo! for Boys. 
HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modernin equip. 
ment and construction. ‘I'wenty-four acres of playfield, 
SEPARATE RiSIDENCE for juniors. Eleven mastersin 
addition to the Principal live in Residence. Boys pre 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College. 
iver and Lower School. 


STRONG STAFF. THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGHT. 


Write for calendar and information. ete,, to 


Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D 


Toronto Conservatory, 3 ranking Ist in Honor List. Principal. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
GEORGE DICKSON, M,A., Director. 
(Late Prep: al Upper Canada College.) ps uF B 5 a 
MRS, GEORGE DICKSON, Eady Principal Hh i rT WS 0 
a a @ 
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“THE BEST INVESTMENT 
] EVER MADE.” 


A letterto The Creat-West Life Aeccr 
ance Company from a prominent 
Government Official-whose Endow- 
ment Policy taken out fifteen 
years ago, matured the other day, 
ended with the following emphatic 
statement :— 


“‘This Policy has been the best invest- 


STATIONERS, 


BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 


1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL 


ment I ever made.” 

Those needing Insurance should 
investigate the Policies that can earn 
such commendation. It will then be 
found that for low rates, for liberal 
conditions, and for notably high profit 
returns to Policyholders the Great- 
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The L. M. M. 

One of the features of our age is its multi- 
tude of cabalistic names or tithes. Y. M. C. A., 
I. O. O.,—G. O. M.,—G.O.P., etc., etc. An or- 
ganization at first receives its full name. 
Then as it becomes well known, it is ab- 
breviated; its initial letters soon becoming 
as familiar as the name itself and standing 
as a permanent title, while the full name is 
seldom heard. 

Is it too much to say that one of the very 
latest of these, The L. M. M., representing the 
Layman’s Missionary Movement, is one of 
the greatest, if not the greatest, among them 
all. It is Simply the world’s christian, men, 
the membership of the world’s evangelical 
churches of every name and clime, realizing 
the greatness of the work to be done, its 
pressing importance, that if done at all they 
must do it, and rising up aS one man and 
saying. “It is our work; we will do it.” 

L. M. M., if it fulfils its present promise, 
will pass down into history as one of the 
great world departures marking that history 
for good. 


Se 


The Greatest Thing in the World. 

Collier, in his “Great Events of History” 
says:—“The Great Event of all History is 
the Crucifixion of our Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ.” 

This statement is not a religious extrav- 
agamce but a reasonable, sober fact. Only 
through the death of Jesus Christ has true 
life and hope come tothe world The greatest 
thing in the lifeofany man is his redemption 
from the guilt and power of sin. What is 
true of any and every man must be true of 
all men. Hence it follows that the great- 
est thing now in the world, is the telling of 
that way of deliverance to all men, so that 
they may find for themselves deliverance 
from the guilt, the power, the wretchedness, 
the ruin of sin. 

The one great thing has been done. Jesus 
Christ did it. The other he left for men to do. 
Having finished the one, He bade his follow- 
ers do the other. ‘‘Go ye into all the world 


and preach the Gospel—the good news—to 
every creature.” So soon as men hear of it, 
that hearing involves the obligation ‘to “pass 
it on.” To know of that “Great Event of 
all History” is more important to men as 
men and to nations as nations, than to 
know any or all else of the world’s know- 
ledge, and the making known of that know- 
ledge is more important than ithe making 
known of any or all else of tthe world’s 
knowledge. Call it “Missions” or whatever 
else you may choose, it is the greatest thing 
in the world to-day. 


In this Generation. 

The L. M. M. has a motto which ex press- 
es its ideal, that at which it aims. The mot- 
to is “The Evangelization of the World in 
this Generation.” This ideal has often been 
set before the churches, but it has never 
been taken hold of, as at the present time. 
It has been an ideal of the “Young People’s 
Missionary Movement’’ but the young people 
could not do it unless they were sent. Now 
it is being taken up seriously by the men 
who have the means of the Church, and 
they are aiming at it as a definite goal. 

Not only so, but they are aiming at it in 
a very definite manner. The leaders in the 
Movement have made very careful calcula- 
tions as to the millions that are yet pagan; 
and ‘they have divided these millions up 
among the different churches of the world 
according to the size and strength of the 
churches, and the question presented to each 
of these churches as the movement is being 
inaugurated among them is, ‘Here is the 
number which is considered your fair pro- 
portion, will you undertake it?” The an- 
swers thus far received have almost invari- 
ably been, “We can and we will.” 


The World FParcelled out. 

Not only has the share of the whole that 
each church should undertake been very 
carefully estimated, but the place where that 
share is has in many cases been definitely 
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located. By what is called the “Comity of 
Missions” the different missionary societies 
have gradually worked into different ter- 
ritory so as to prevent overlapping and to 
economise effort, and to-day a large part of 
the heathen world is thus parcelled out. 

Our own church has:—in the Eastern Di- 
vision, part of the New Hebrides, the EH. 
Indians in Trinidad and Guiana, and North 
Eastern Korea. The Western Division has 
Central India, North Formosa, North Honan, 
and part of Canton Province, South China. 

In these fields we have our full share of 
the pagan world. In North Honan alone we 
have eight millions, more people than iin, all 
Canada, and in Central India three millions. 
No other Church is working in any of these 
fields. They must receive the Gospel from 
us or not at all. 

There is our share of the heathen world, 
in our own mission fields, left to ourselves. 
The question is, “shall we give them the 
knowledge of the greatest thing in the world 
and shall we do it in this generation?” 
Thus far wherever the question has been 
fairly put to our people the answer has been 
‘yes.’ It only remains to make the promise 
good. 


What about Home Work. 

It is a fact of universal experience that 
in proportion as a church becomes interest- 
ed in telling the “Good News” ito the “mem- 
bers of the family that don’t know,” it 
takes a deeper interest in all that concerns 
the work of the church at home, and does 
more for that work. 

A good story has been recently told in il- 
lustration of this fact. Some-time ago, a 
minister in the U. S. A. said to his congre- 
gation that as they would have quite a bur- 
den raising their own support, he would not 
ask them, this year, for anything for mis- 
sions, Next year their revenue was less and 
they had to reduce his salary. Next year a 
further reduction had to be made, and the 
next he had to resign. 

They then called another minister at a 
greatly reduced salary. He threw himself 
into the work of missions. His own support 
was gradually increased and it was not long 
till they were doing more for self-support 
than they had ever done before, and were 
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at the same time supporting their own mis- 
sionary to the heathen. ‘There is that scat- 
tereth and yet increaseth.” 

In addition to the above it may be added 
that. The Layman’s Missionary Movement, 
so far as Canada is concerned, has a dir- 
ect interest in our work at home as well 
as abroad. 


WHAT “OUR SHARE” MEANS. 


Principal Gandier, Convener of the As- 
sembly’s Committee (western division) on 
Systematic Giving, in his letter to presbyter- 
ies, Says:— 

“At the lowest calculation there are twelve 
millions of people in the fields allotted to 
our church in India, China and Formosa. 
No other Protestant Missionaries are work- 
ing among this people or will go to them 
for, under the comity of missions, they have 
been left to the care of our Presbyterian 
Church in Canada, Western Division. Un- 
less we give them the Gospel it will not 
come to them. God and Christendom alike 
hold us responsible for the evangelization 
of these twelve millions. 

“Can we claim to have occupied this field, 
or to have met our responsibility for these 
Christless millions unless we provide at 
least one ordained missionary or one med- 
ical missionary for each 50,000 of the people, 
together with a proper staff of lady work- 
ers and all needed equipment? That is the 
irreducible minimun, and yet even to do 
that we would need to increase the number 
of our ordained and medical missionaries 
and general equipment five fold. 

“At the present time, apart from the gifts 
of our W. F. M. S., our Western Section of 
the Church spends about $90,000 a year 
upon work in India, -China and Formosa. 
Multiply that amount by five, add what is 
needed for work among Indians, Jews, Chin- 
ese and Hindus in Canada, also what is 
needed for administration, and we reach an 
amount not less than $500,000. This amount 
would be required of our congnegations 
quite apart from the gifts of the W. F. M. §. 

“But in Canada the Laymen’s Missionary 
Movement includes all forms of Home Mis- 
sionary work, and no Canadian Church can 
ever consent to neglect the manifold work 
required in this new country so rapidly fill- 
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ing up with people of many races and from 
many lands. 

“Further, in order to overtake our Col- 
lege work, to push vigorously our Home 
Mission work in all its departments, includ- 
ing French Evangelization, to care for our 
aged and infirm ministers and the widows 
and orphans of those who have fallen on 
the field, we meed during this current year 
$380,000. With the opening up of North 
and West to settlement and the rapid growth 
of population, an annual increase of ten per 
cent. in the amount needed is a very reason- 
able estimate. It is clear, thereofre that by 
the time the full results of any forward 
movement can be realized we will need $500,- 
000 annually to meet the need at home. 

“In a word, if the men of our Western Di- 
vision of the Church are to meet the need 
of the immediate future, they must be pre- 
pared to underwrite a budget of one million 
dollars a year, half a million for work in 
Canada, and half a million to evangelize the 
twelve million heathen outside of Canada 
for whom we are responsible. Nothing less 
will meet the need, nothing less is loyalty 
to Jesus Christ. This is what we must do 
if we can do it. | 

But is it possible. Is not $1,000,000. a 
year an intolerable burden to place upon 
the men of our Church, in addition to the 
support of ordinances in their own congre- 
gations? 

“For answer, ask another question: Does 
anyone imagine that a gift of twenty or 
twenty-five cents a Sunday for the mission- 
ary and educational work of our Church in 
its completeness, would be a burden upon 
the average Presbyterian family in this 
Dominion; or that a gift of ten cents a Sun- 
day would be a burden upon the average 
Presbyterian communicant? Would the aver- 
age person in our Church know at the end 
of the year that he had given anything, if 
he had not kept strict account? Yet this 
average per week over the Western Division 
of the Church would give us the million dol- 
lars required. 

“We say this, not to make ten cents a 
Sunday a standard for anyone, but just to 
show how absurb it is to claim that we can- 
not raise the million dollars, and to show 
that the great need is, to get the multitude 
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of our members giving small sums regularly 
week by week. Had we systematic weekly 
giving for missions, the whole amount could 
be raised even though there were not one 
wealthy person in the Church. 

“Dare we aim at doing less than all our 
Home work, and giving at least one ordain- 
ed or medical missionary to every 50,000 of 
the 12,000,000 heathen for whom we are res- 
ponsible? Dare we say to God that we re- 
cognise the need and the unparalleled op- 
portunity, and that an average of ten cents 
a week represents a sacrifice our Church 
cannot be expected to make? 

“There are some who cannot give, some 
congregations, it may be, and many indi- 
viduals whom we never can reach, but think 
of the many who will find it their privilege 
and their joy to give their hundreds and 
their thousands to this, the grandest enter- 
prise of the ages! 

“Our appeal is this—Will not you as a 
Presbytery, definitely assume your share of 
the million dollars, and set about realizing 
that amount by an effort to introduce the 
spirit of the Laymen’s Movement into 
every congregation? Will you not arrange 
to visit every congregation, get the men to- 
gether, put facts before them, speak to them 
of the Laymen’s Movement and what it has 
led the men of other places to do, and ask 
them if they as men will not become res- 
ponsible to see that their congregation gives 
its share of the million dollars. 

It' is best to give each congregation a de- 
finite figure to work for. In country con- 
gregations it may be best to work on the 
basis of the family as the unit, and have 
the men start a campaign to secure pledges 
that will average at least twenty-five cents 
a week, or $1. a month, from each family. 
If the men take it up, the weekly, or at least 
the monthly offering can be introduced al- 
most anywhere. | 

Say to the men: ‘You are worried with 
a multitude of collections for this and that 
and the other thing. You complain that 
there are too many schemes and too many 
appeals. Now secure us an average of 
twenty-five cents a week from each family 
for the whole work we ‘have outlined to you, 
and there will be no further need of special 
appeals or extra collections. That will cover 
all.’ ”’ 
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THE MARITIME SYNOD. 


Truro, October 8, 1908. 
Dear Record, 

This our oldest Synod has been meeting 
here for the past three days, in the church 
of one of tthe oldest Presbyterian congre- 
gations in Canada, dating its first call to a 
minister from 1770, 138 years ago. Here 
was organized the first regular presbytery 
in Canada, 2nd August, 1786, 122 years ago. 
Here was organized the first Presbyterian 
Synod in Canada, 3rd. July, 1817, 91 years 
ago. 

Truro has always been a favorite meeting 
place. Many are the memories that clust- 
er around the Symod gatherings in this 
good old Loyalist town with its kindly 
people; memories of “fathers and brethren” 
well beloved, who have passed on; of for- 
ward movement undertaken with high hope 
and strong resolve; of progress reviewed 
with thankful hearts. 

This Synod has some special features. 
While sharing with the other Synods in 
French work and Home Missions in the 
Northwest, and having the Aged Mimisters’ 
Fund in common, it supports and practic- 
ally controls its own College, Home, Aug- 
mentation and Foreign Work. Its meet- 
ings have thus a special interest to its 
constituency and are usually better attend- 
ed than most of those farther west. A 
word as to our statistics. There are 709 
preaching places, 27,671 familles, 44,133 
communicants, a Sabbath School attendance 
of 31,042, and giving for the past year 
for all mission purposes of $88,478. 

The recent meeting was held in the First 
Presbyterian church. It was opened with 
sermon by Dr. A. B. Dickle, after which Dr. 
Robert Cumming was chosen moderator for 
the current year. Among the first subjects 
to be brought before the Synod, were two 
that have not direct official connection with 
the Church, and with regard to which she 
has neither responsibility nor control, 
though they are closely allied with her, the 
Presbyterian Witness and The Ladies Col- 
lege, Halifax. The former reported steady 
increase in circulation and was warmly 
commended to our people by resolution of 
Synod; the latter reported hopefully and 
was also commended and a visitor appointed 
as usual for the year. 
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The Synod’s College, the oldest college in 
the church, but mameless yet, rejoicing 
in the sobriquet of “Pine Hill,’ report- 
ed steady increase in the two essen- 
tials of a college—students and resour- 
ces. It has a splendid field for the former 
and there are ample means for the 
latter, which should soon remove the ad- 
verse balance of eleven hundred dollars. 
The College has had a long and honorable 
history and its friends look for its golden 
age yet to be. Dr. Denny, of Glasgow, is to 
give a series of lectures there near the close 
of the present session. 

Home Missions and Augmentation, two 
branches of our great home work, were 
found encouraging. Receipts for the form- 
er were $18,500, an increase of nearly $2,000 
Over previous year. Of this $4,060 was sent 
to the Northwest. Augmentation is sol- 
vent, and asks $11,000 for this year. To 
these two nursing funds a large number of 
our congregations East and West, owe their 
existence to-day, with their ability to help 
others. These Funds are a splendid in- 
vestment on the part of the church. They 
are her secret of growth and perennial 
youth. 

Foreign Missions has ever had a fore- 
most place in this Synod and the “scatter- 
eth yet increaseth” has been realized. 
There is unfortunately a debt of $12,000 on 
the F. M. Fund, which is simply a larger 
opportunity of sharing with the Master in 
sacrifice for the world’s redemption. For- 
eign Mission giving in the Synod should be 
increased by at least one third during the 
current year. While some have done what 
they could, many could easily double their 
gifts, and will do so and more when the 
church realizes that her great business, for 
which she exists, is to save the world. 

Seldom has the Synod in its Home and For- 
eign night such an array of speaxers from 
afield. Besides our own members there 
were Dr. John Pringle, of Yukon, Drs. Grant 
and Coffin, of Trinidad and D. Macrae, of 
Korea. 

One thing of which we are a little asham- 
ed is that we are not doing our share to- 
wards the Aged Minister’s Fund; that is, 
some of us are ashamed and some are doing 
nothing. Our aged ministers gave their lives 
to the work for which the Church exists, 
and are entitled to a living as long as they 
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live. Most of them could have made abun- 
dant provision for old age if they had chos- 
en other work. Our Synod, seldom behind 
in doing its part, will surely not be content 
to be wanting in this work. A very little 
from each congregation would . suffice to 
make up our share for our own aged men. 

One pleasing feature in connection with 
the report on systematic giving was that 
the speaking, which was strong and earnest, 
was done by the elders, shewing more es- 
pecially the effect of the Laymen’s Mission- 
ary Movement in leading the men of the 
Church to realize that the real business of 
-the church is the redemption of the world. 
But this Movement must move if it would 
be of service. The debt of $12,000 on the 
F. M. Fund, $1,100 on the College and $800 on 
the Synod’s share of the Aged Ministers’ 
Fund awaits removal, and the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, if living up: to its 
name, must move it, and then move for- 
ward to greater things if it is to be worthy 
of us. 

Other important matters there were be- 
fore Synod: French Evangelization, Temper- 
ance and Moral Reform, Sabbath Schools, 
Young People’s Societies, etc., all of them 
important, but they have been fully report- 
ed in the daily and weekly press and this 
letter is already long enough. Yours, X. 


OUR COLLEGES. 


Of our six theological colleges, from ocean 
to ocean, three are in the throes of birth or 
change and three are pursuing the even tenor 
of their way, all of them eager to receive 
and train more men, in response to the 
ery of the home and foreign fields. 

The youngest, with its venerable name, 
Westminster Hall, closed its first session, a 
Summer session, 29 September, with due 
ceremonial, in the presence of a large and 
interested congregation in St. Andrew’s 
Church, Vancouver. 

Principal Mackay is very hopeful as to 
the future of this child of promise. It was 
intimated at the closing that there are no less 
than twenty-one students im sight for next 
year and they are to be favored for long- 
er or shorter time with the teaching of 
Drs. Denny and George Adam Smith from 
Scotland and Drs. Welsh and Gordon, of the 
Presbyterian College, Montreal. 

Rev. John A. Logan of Eburne, B.C. has 
been appointed financial agent and has also 
been giving instruction in the college. 

The Presbyterians of Vancouver city and 
of the coast generally are enthusiastic over 
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their own theological Institution. May it 
be increasingly a centre of influence for 
good in the future of the Pacific Coast. 

In Manitoba College ino special changes 
mark the opening of the session, which has 
begun with good promise, 

Knox College, Toronto, iis making mew 
departures, with a mew principal and 
prospective mew buildings. The appoint- 
ment of Dr. Gandier as principal has 
been received with universal approval, 
the old building is under option and 
its sale probable. Good as the past 
has beem, Knox is planning and working 
for still larger and better things in the 
days to come. The College opened, 7 
eee with a good attendance of stud- 
ents. 

Queen’s University, Kingston, has still be- 
fore it the question of church connection. 

The University was founded by Presby- 
terians. By its charter only Presbyterians 
were members of the Board of Trustees. 
Some years ago a change was made and 
though the church as such has neither re- 
ponsibility nor control, twenty-seven of the 
thirty-seven trustees must still be Presby- 
terians, though more than half its students 
belong to other denominations. 

Principal Grant when living had been work- 
ing for Some time to have the charter chang- 
ed, making it entirely non-denominational in 
name as in fact. In 1903, after his death, 
the Assembly decided in favor of retaining 
the connection. In 1908 the Assembly was 
asked to reverse that decision but confirm- 
ed it instead. The Board of trustees, in 
response to request of the Senate, has again, 
at its meeting, 14 October, ult., agreed by 
majority to petition the General Assembly 
to remove from the charter these denomin- 
ational disabilities. The session has opened 
with an increase of more than a hundred 
Students in advance of the previous year, 
in Arts, Science, ete. 

Whatever readjustment may be made 
regarding the University the Theological 
Faculty, of course, will remain as a college 
connected with the church. 

Rev. Ernest Scott, M.A., a distinguished 
graduate of Edinburgh and Oxford, has 
ee appointed to the chair of Church His- 
ory. 

The Presbyterian College, Montreal, was 
opened 7th October under very hopeful aus- 
pices, with the attendance of students among 
the largest in the history of the college. The 
teaching staff, which has been more or less 
broken by death and removal during the past 
six years, is now complete. 

The Presbyterian College, Halifax, has not 
opened at this writing, but the outlook for 
the coming session, as to quality and num- 
ber of students, is very good. 
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GIVING MISSIONARY KNOWLEDGE. 
Dr. R. P. MACKAY. 


Cc. P. R., near Regina, 3 Oct., 1903. 
Editor Record, 

A prominent layman in Montreal stated 
the other day in a public meeting, that he 
had once heard a sermon on “Mission Sun- 
day,’ but there was not an item of mission 
information in it. At the close of the ser- 
mon, however, there was an almost frantic 
appeal for a good collection that they might 
do a little better than they did last year. 

The speaker said “I looked around in my 
pocket for one cent, which I put in the plate, 
to show my contempt for that kind of thing. 
The preacher had no interest in missions but 
wanted to save face with his Board by going 
a little in advance of former years. But,” 
said the speaker, “I after that heard another 
missionary sermon, when there was no ap- 
peal at the close, but it was so full of in- 
formation and inspiration that I put my 
cheque for $100 in the plate, and I afterwards 
put into my will $1000 for foreign missions.” 

The day after, another prominent layman 
in Ottawa said to me, “Put information into 
the people, without that there will be no 
abiding result.” 

These are two striking testimonies from 
two representative men, well known in Can- 
ada as leaders in fnancial circles and in 
Christian liberality. Their judgment will be 
endorsed by all interested people. There 
must be an intelligent foundation laid and 
maintained in order to get enduring results. 

That that is the judgment of our ministers 
and people is seen in the demand for litera- 
ture. “More and fresh literature’ is the un- 
ceasing cry. Allow me to recommend to all 
ministers, laymen, young people’s societies 
and others the literature now being pub- 
lishec by the Laymen’s Movement. We 
probably never had in so cheap and usable 
a form, so much fresh, up-to-date literature 
as they offer. It is sold in packages of 
eighteen booklets and one book—all for one 
dollar, post paid. 

Any minister can find in this one package 
material for fifteen or twenty addresses that 
will kindle his own heart and the heart of 
his people, as it has already kindled the en- 
thusiasm of thousands of men on this con- 
tinent. It is an opportunity that should not 
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b lost for the Church’s sake, as well as for 
the minister’s own sake. It will bring him 
into intelligent fellowship with this move- 
ment that is touching so many people and 
will sooner or later touch nis people, and 
upon whom he can Jean in Christian work as 
never before. 

These booklets were prepared by such 
men as R. E. Spear, J. R. Mott, Hon. S. B. 
Capen, N. W. Rowell, Toronto, J. Campbell 
White, Hon. W. H .Taft, Dr. J. L. Barton and 
others. They are concentrated information 
and inspiration, and the booklets can be 
purchased singly for five cents each, or, as 
already stated, in bulk, with the book, for 
one dollar. Certainly lack of material can 
not be urged as an excuse for an unintelli- 
gent and uninterested people. This literature 
will continue tc grow and can be had on ap- 
plication to ‘“‘The Office of The Laymen’s 
Missioaary Movement,” Confederation Life 
Bldg., Toronto. 


How Weekly Giving Helps 

And how a weekly offering is managed, are 
two questions tersely discussed in a little 
leaflet just issued by the Presbyterian Publi- 
cations, Toronto. Eleven good reasons for 
a weekly offering as the Scriptural, and in all 
respects best, method of giving, are set forth, 
and a description is given of the series of 
envelopes provided by the Presbyterian Pub- 
lications and recommended by the recent 
General Assembly as fitted to “greatly fa- 
cilitate good methods of giving in the con- 
gregations.” The weekly offering or con- 
gregational revenue, by long and thorough 
test, has been proved to be unquestionably 
the best method. The experience of the pre- 
sent year in scores of congregations which 
are now using the weekly method for the 
Mission Funds of the Church is equally 
emphatic. One church reports 60 per cent. 
larger contributions, another, as mucu given 
each week as previously given each month. 

It will be worth while for treasurers to send 
to Dr. R. Douglas Fraser, business manager, 
Presbyterian Publications, Toronto, for price 
list and samples of the various sorts of con- 
tribution envelopes, including the popular 
duplex, or twin envelope, which contains 
two compartments, one for congregational 
revenue, the other for the Mission Funds of 
the Church. 
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SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY 
MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RECORD the date and place of next meeting as 
soon as decided; also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as possible. If 
not given here it is because they are not received. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 
St. John, Ist Tues. Oct. 


Sydney, Sydney, 24 Nov., 10 a.m. 

Inverness. 

P. E. I. Charlottetown, 3 Nov., 10 a.m. 

Pictou. 

Wallace. 

Truro. 

Halifax, Halifax, 15 Dec., 10 a.m. 

Lun and Yarmouth, New Dublin 11 Dec., 
9.30 a.m. 

9. St. John. 

10. Miramichi, Chatham, 8 Dec., 11 a.m. 


heed ee LS He vee hE Pe 


Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 2nd Tues. May. 


11. Quebec, Richmond, 1 Dec. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 

13. Glengarry, Maxville, lst Tues. Nov. 

14. Ottawa, Ottawa, 3 Nov., 10 a.m. 

15. Lan, Renfrew, Arnprior, 24 Nov., 10.30 
16. Brockville, Cardinal, 3 Nov., 10 a.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May. 


Kingston, Kingston, St. A., 8 Dec., 10 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 8 Dec., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 15 Dec., 11 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Pickering, 20 Jan. 10 a.m. 
21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, Ist Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 10 Mar.’ 09. 
23. Barrie, Orillia, 15 Dec., 1.30 p.m. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Algoma, Thessalon, 1 Tues. Mar., 8 p.m. 
26. Owen Sound, Owen Sd. 1 Dec., 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 17 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Hamilton, last Mon. May. 


29. Hamilton, Hamilton, 3 Nov., 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Brantford, Thurs. 12 Nov., 10.30 
31. London, London, 1 Dec., 10 a.m. 

32. Chatham, Chatham, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
33. Sarnia, Sarnia, 8 Dec., 11 a.m. 
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34. Startford, Stratford, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 

35. Huron, Egmonville, 10 Nov., 11.30 am. 
36. Maltland, Wingham, 15 Dec., 10 a.m. 
37. Bruce, Paisley, 1 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov. 


38. Superior, Fort William, March, 1909, 10 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

40. Rock Lake Belmont, 2nd Tues., Feb., 
41. Glenboro, Elm Creek, Feb., 1909. 

42. Portage-la-Prairie, P. la Pra., 1 Mar., 7. 
43. Dauphin, Dauphin, Feb’., 09. 

44, Minnedosa, Rapid city, 9 Feb., 2 p.m. 
45. Brandon, Brandon, 3 Mon. Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan, 
Indian Head, Ist Tues. Nov. 


46. Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 

47. Arcola. 

48. Alameda, Estevan, 9 Feb., 9.30 a.m. 

49. Qu’Appelle, Moosomin, Feb’., 09. 

50. Abernethy. 

51. Regina, Pense. 3 Tues. Feb., 9 a.m. 

52. Saskatoon. 

53. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Feb., 10. 

54. Battleford, N. Battleford, 1 Tues. Feb. 
10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta, 
Calgary, last Tues. April. 


55. Edmonton, Strathcona, 8 Dec., 8 p.m. 

56. Vermilion, Vegreville, on or about 15 
Dec., 9.30 a.m. 

57. Red Deer. 

58. Lacombe, Camrose, Feb., 09. 

59. Calgary. 

60. McLeod, Lethbridge, Feb. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
Victoria, Ist Wed. May. 


61. Kootenay, Cranbrook, Feb., 1909. 

62. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 

63. Westminster, Vancouver, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
64. Victoria, Comox, at call of Mod’r. 


“At the founding of the Presbyterian 
Church of India in December last the first 
General Assembly adopted a resolution de- 
claring that any gifts or bequests are re- 
ceived on the distinct understanding that 
the Church has power to alter its stand- 
ards.” 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS 
TIONS. 


RESIGNA- 


Calls from. 


Margaree, to Rev. J. D. McFarlane, of 
Cape North. 

St. Jas. Church, Darmouth, to Rev. Dr. 
W. H. Smith of Sydney. 

Musquodoboit Harbour, Pres. of Halifax, to 
Rev. J. A. McKean. 

Woodville, to Rev. A. J. Mann, of West 
Lorne. 

Blenheim, Ont., to Rev. A. V. Campbell, of 
Quaker Hill. 

Cooke’s Ch., Toronto, to Rev. Andrew 
Taylor, of Gaston Memorial Church, Phila- 
del phia. 

Vegreville, Alta., to Mr. H. R. Gratz, of Al- 
berton, P. EH. I. 


Inductions Into. 


Knox Church, Oalgary, Rev. J. 8. Shortt, 
of Daysland, Oct. 9. 


Resignations of. 


Knox Church, Lancaster, Ont., Mr. J. D 


MacKenzie. 
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Omemee & Mt. Pleasant, Ont., Mr. H. 
Parkover. 

Salem Church, River John, Mr. G L. 


Gordon. 
Vacancies. 


Prince St. Church, Picton, Moderator, Rev. 
J. Roddick. 

West Bay, Moderator, Mr. R. H. MacPher- 
son. 

Chesterville, Brockville Pres., Moderator, 
Mr. Geo. Yuille, Winchester, Ont. 

Haliburton, Pres. of Lindsay, Moderator, 
Rev. Jas. Wallace, Lindsay. 

St. Helens & East Ashfield, Pres. of Mait- 
land, Moderator, Chas. M. Rutherford, Dun- 
gannon, Ont. 

Belgrave and Calvin Ch., Hast Wawanosh, 
Moderator, Mr. Wishart. 

Huron Church, Ripley, 
MacLennan. 

Kincardine, Pres. of Maitland, Moderator, 
Mr. Bremner. 

Olds, Alta, Pres., Moderator, Mr. W. C. 
Brown, of Red Deer. 

Eburne, Man., Moderator, Mr. J. A. Logan, 
Vancouver. 

Grand View, Man. 

Alvinston and Euphemia, Pres. of Sarnia, 
Moderator, Mr. N. A. Campbell, Inwood, Ont. 


Moderator, Mr. 


Our Foreign Missions 


THE TRANSLATION OF A CHINESE 
CHRISTIAN. 
Rev. R. A. MITCHELL, HOoNAN. 
For the Record. 

In the village of Little Fort, lived a 
man named Wang Sang, (Exalted King). 
As a lad his spirit was shown by the fact 
that one day when he was displeased with 
something his father told him ,to do, he 
decided to spite his father, and so put his 
own finger on a block, and chopped it off 
with a hatchet. 

When he was fourteen years old, the 
Taiping rebels passed through the country, 
and all the villages set to work to build 
walls for protection. At this time Exalted 
King took his place with grown men in 
carrying full loads of earth for the wall. 

As he grew up he married, and had 
daughters, but a son was denied him. Sohe 
took to him another wife. Moreover he 
became the head of a society to go to the 
temple of “Old Grandmother of Great 


Mountain,” at Hsun Hsien to pray for a 
son. At the age of forty-one he was bless- 
ed with an heir, and the following New 
Year went to the mountain at the time of 
the great fair in order to pay his vows to 
the Old Grandmother. 

Near the foot of the mountain he saw a 
crowd gathered about a foreigner listening 
to an old man saying that he had lived all 
his life at the foot of the hill, but when 
he had gone blind the Old Grandmother 
had not been able to help him. This 
foreigner, however, had been able to give 
him sight after six years of darkness, and 
had also shown him that the Old Grand- 
mother was helpless clay. 

As Exalted King listened, the word found 
a way straight to his heart, and he so 
believed that his votive offering never 
reached the goddess on the top of the hill. 

From that day began a work in his vil- 
lage which seemed of great promise. 
Nearly half a hundred began to learn the 
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doctrine. Little Fort was about twenty 
miles from the mission station, but Exalted 
King frequently walked in for Sunday 
morning service and home again in the 
evening. 

As with many others; his motives in 
embracing christianity were not unmixed, 
and his understanding of the true nature 
of the church was limited, so that on 
several occasions he found himself at vari- 
ance with the pastors, trying to force 
them into the yamens on behalf of pro- 
fessing christians, or to take his attitude 
on various other questions. He was a 
problem to the pastor who was in charge 
of that region. 

After some years in which the early 
hopes of his villages gradually vanished, 
and the church was rent by troubles with 
Roman Catholics, he gradually learmed 
the more spiritual side of the church, and 
eventually was called to leave his home 
and help preach the gospel. He was asmall 
man, but full of energy, with no trace of 
laziness, so that he got through a great deal 
of work. A thirty or forty mile tramp in 
a day was no unusual thing for him. 

Of a nervous disposition, his preaching 
was at such a rate that few of the foreign- 
ers who heard him could keep pace with 
him. His sermonizing was not of the 
orderly type, yet he never failed to hold 
his Chinese hearers, and the Christians 
were all glad to have him visit them. 
Scripture he could’ quote by the chapter. 
His exegesis of it left something to be 
desired, sometimes being more striking than 
trustworthy. 

In February of this year he was among 
the fifty odd men who were proclaiming 
the truth at the hill where he first heard 
it. He was not feeling very fit, thinking 
he had strained his leg in a long tramp to 
conduct a funeral service. From the fair 
he went to the hospital to consult the 
doctor, who feared he had a fatal disease. 
For two months he continued gradually 
sinking, but always cheery and uncom- 
plaining. No fear of death ever clouded 
his mind, his thought being only for his 
widow and five children, on. whom he ask- 
ed his pastor to keep an eye. 

On the morning of his last day, some of 
the preachers came in to see him. At 
sight of them he smiled and said, “God 
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has called me above to labor for Him, you 
will have to do the work here. I wanted 
to work longer here, but he has seen best 
to call me to Himself’ 

In the afternoon, I went to see him, and 
found him sitting up, face all aglow, 
pointing up and saying, “The Lord has 
come to receive me, and angels,—one, two, 
five angels.” Then he called his eldest 
son to him, took his hand and pointed up, 
saying, “See the Lord coming.” 

While in this joyous rapture he still re- 
cognized those about him, and pointed to 
the pastor when named. 

When asked, “are you afraid of death?” 
he replied, ‘“‘With the Saviour coming to 
receive me, what have I to fear?” And so 
he continued, talking joyously, the lips 
gradually refusing to make the sounds cor- 
responding to the spirit’s speech, but we 
doubt not that his joy was continued un- 
interruptedly as he passed through the 
experience of which practically every 
Chinese confesses himself afraid. 

This joyous entrance to the life beyond 
has been a great strengthening to his fellow- 
laborers among his own people as well as 
among those from over the seas. When 
our time comes, may we face it as calmly, 
and as joyously. 


RUTLAM AND OUTLYING FIELDS. 
By Rev. J. FRASER CAMPBELL, D.D. 


Rutlam, Central India 17 Sept., 1908. 


For the Record. - 

I am asked to tell the history of our work 
in Rutlam and the outlying districts. 

Before we ever came, Mr. T. Middleton, 
a godly Eurasian master in the Rutlam 
High School, who afterwards assisted us in 
Mhow, had witnessed for Christ in his pri- 
vate life, so that his name is fragrant in 
Rutlam to this day. 

A Jain sevak, or deacon, also joyously 
welcomed us, and produced a New Testa- 
ment and tracts which many years before 
he had received in Gujrat. Thus our way 
had been prepared, and also by an intro- 
duction from our friend General Forbes, then 
in charge of Mhow. 

We first visited Rutlam on the first of 
March, 1879, on tour from Mhow; and were 
kindly received by H. H. Ranjit Singh the 
father of the present Rajah, and by the 
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Superintendent, Mr Shahamat Ali, who gave 
me written permission to preach. For years 
thereafter I continued to visit it from Mhow. 

On our return from furlough in the end of 
1885, it was arranged that we should try 
and open Rutlam as a new station. 

The Diwan of the time had been assist- 
ing Sir Monier Williams, Professor of 
Sanskrit at Oxford, and he seemed friendly 
to us. He assured us that neither the 
Maharajah nor he would have any personal 
objection to our planting a station at Rut- 
lam, but that the “punches” (a sort of 
council formed of leading men of the var- 
ious communities) must be consulted; and 
he would intimate the result. 

When our Mission Council met, no 
word had come from him; but, on the 
ground of what he said, the Council’s sanc- 
tion was given, and after a tour through 
part of our old districts—to the Nurbudda, 
on the south, and Jhabua, on the west,— 
we reached Rutlam early in February. 
Then we learned that our planting of a 
Mission station was objected to,—the fear 
béding expressed that it might lead to dis- 
turbances and trouble with the Imperial 
Government, 

As this was our Mission’s first attempt 
at a station in a native city and state, the 
interests of all similar places, as well of as 
Rutlam itself, demanded that we should 
succeed. Living in our little tents, till, for 
the midday hours of every day, the heat 
kept us lying on the ground with wet tow- 
els on our heads, we succeeded by the 
help of an Indian friend, who professed his 
faith but has never’been baptized, in rent- 
ing a native house on a back lane in the 
city. In this, with our faithful brother Ba- 
poo Torne and his family, we lived a year. 

The fear was expressed to us that we 
might be subjected to violence; but we ex- 
perienced nothing of the sort. Personally, 
the Rajah was kind. The Political Agent 
Col. Martin, when he visited Rutlam, was 
very friendly; but we avoided seeking his 
official aid, preferring to gain our footing 
without that. 

The result was good. Frightened people 
became familiar. The attempts of enemies 
to get us into quarrels, failed. After a 
year, the Diwan said,—“If you are deter- 
mined to remain, there is no use making 
one uncomfortable;” and we were allowed 
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to rent part of a state bungalow. Finally, 
the Rajah kindly sold us a choice site 
just outside the city, the first land obtained 
by our Mission in territory under native 
rule, 

The foundation of a house was only part- 
ly laid when we had to remove to aid in 
the work in Indore, from where, for more 
then two years, was superintended the work 
done in Rutlam by a few helpers; so that 
the house was not completed till 1891. 

From the beginning, medical work was 
done along. with more directly evangelistic 
work. 

The Printing Establishment was brought 
to Rutlam in the end of 1890. 

Orphanage work had a place from the 
beginning, though it (orphanage work) was 
not a Mission Agency till the famine of 
1897. This orphanage work has proved by 
far the most fruitful of our agencies, both 
in individual conversion, and in providing 
helpers for mission work. 

At the time of our first visit the Rajput- 
ana-Malwa Railway had just reached Rut- 
lam; and by 1881, it had given us railway 
connection with Rajputana. 

In 1895-96 Rutlam became the junction 
of that line and the lines connecting with 
Bhopal, Cawnpore, etc., on the east, and 
with Bombay and Gujrat, on the west. 
When the new part now under construction 
is completed, this latter will be the main 
line connecting Bombay with Delhi and the 
north. 

These railways are a great help in reach- 
ing the various parts of the district and the 
other stations of our Mission. Rutlam is 
midway between Neemuch on the north, and 
Mhow on the south; and between Ujjain, 
on the east, and Dohad on the west, Dohad 
is both a station of the Irish Presbyterian 
Mission, and the nearest railway station 
to our own Amkhut. 

Out-stations have been maintained at 
Jaora, about twenty miles north bv rail, 
capital of Jaora State; for a time, in Bar- 
nagar, twenty-nine miles south by rail, and 
Khach Road (both in Scindia State); and 
lately in Alote (Dewas State), fifty miles 
east and north’ by rail; and Seetamow (ca- 
pital of Seetamow State), fifty miles north 
by rail and then eighteen miles east by road. 

Barnagar and Khachroad have had to be 
closed temporarily from want of suitable 
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helpers, and because these fields seemed 
less ripe than the others. The helpers oc- 
cupying Alote and Seetamow, and assisting 
Bapoo in Jaora, are fruits of our orphanage 
work. 

The movement in the northern part of 
this district, which has resulted in the plant- 
ing of Alote and Seetamow as out-stations, 
has specially interested the members of our 
Mission; and I have been asked to tell 
about it in particular.— 

During the great famine of 1900, a sadhu 
(holy man, fakir) in Jaora came to our 
catechist there, asking to be told about 
our religion, and giving as his reason, “I 
see that there is something in your religion 
which is not in other religions; here are 
‘you showing mercy and kindness and tak- 
ing great trouble to relieve people who are 
not of your own religion, or caste; while 
our Own Hindu and Mahomedan religious 
leaders are indifferent—even to their own 
people. I am convinced that your religion 
which shows such love must be of God, 
and I wish to learn more about it.” 

After a time he expressed a wish to give 
up his life as a sadhu, and earn his own 
living. He said that he had originally been 
a weaver, and if only he could get a loom 
and the other necessary things, he and his 
wifs would try to earn their own living by 
weaving. 

These were provided for him. He pro- 
ceeded to earn his own living; and, in ad- 
dition spent a good deal of his time in 
talking to his former disciples and friends, 
who kept coming to him and asking him 
if he, a sadhu, was not ashamed to be- 
come a Christian, as he had done after a 
short probation. Largely through his con- 
versations, one after another from his own 
caste, and one or two from other castes, be- 
came Christians, till there was a Christian 
community of over twenty in Jaora. 

On our return from furlough in 1893, 
however, they were found to be scattered 
by the plague which was raging in Jaora; 
and from that time a number have entirely 
disappeared. 

The former sadhu had gone to a distance, 
and was in a most wretched state when 
found by us—he and his wife ill, and in 
great need. They were brought back and 
given a fresh start; but, from time to time, 
he was found to be slipping into drink and 
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other compromising relations with his 
caste-fellows; and, for some time, he has 


disappeared from our view. 

Meanwhile, in a village near Jaora, in 
which he was living, he had led two men 
and the wife of one of them to a profession 
of faith and, in October 1906, to baptism. 
Like himself, these men were only tempor- 
ary residents of that village; and, after a 
time, both returned to the districts from 
which they had come—one from Alote, 
and the other near Seetamow. Both are 
ignorant and not ideal Christians; and yet 
they have so talked to their neighbours 
and acquaintances that one after another 
has professed his faith. First from Alote 
came word that three men wished for bap- 
tism. A catechist was sent to examine and 
instruct them, and he presently reported 
increasing numbers. 

Meanwhile, the one from Seetamow 
brought here with him two applicants for 
baptism—one of them had written out from 
his ignorant teacher’s lips a remarkably 
clear and correct statement of the great 
facts and doctrines of the Gospel. 

In March, 1896, Mr. Anderson and I visit- 
ed both districts—in the former baptising 
this man with his wife and little girl, and 
in the latter baptising thirteen adults. The 
movement in both has slowly advanced, 
and sixteen have since been baptized. 

A number of others have, at different 
times, expressed a desire for baptism; but 
have either been kept back for further evi- 
dence of their fitness, or have themselves 
Shrunk back through fear of the conse- 
quences which their neighbours told them 
would be sure to follow. More or less per- 
secution has been endured, and is being en- 
dured, by those who have been baptised. 

Most of them are exceedingly ignorant, 
unable to read, and therefore entirely de- 
pendent for instruction on the living voice 
of the young helpers who have been plant- 
ed in their districts. For them we rejoice 
with trembling, seeing what seems to us 
evidences of sincere faith, and yet recognis- 
ing their great weakness, ignorance and 
imperfections. They are subjects for pray- 
erful thanksgiving on the part of Christ- 
ians at home, as well as of us in the field. 

Of the movement among the Bhils, in the 
western part of Rutlam district, something 
may be told on another occasion. 
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OUR TRINIDAD COLLEGES. 


In connection with our Trinidad Mission, 
besides the fifty-eight mission schools, with 
their enrolment of 6,785 children, and chief- 
ly supported by Government in result fees, 
—there are three Institutions for more ad- 
vanced training and education, Naparima 
College, the Training School, and the Pres- 
byterian College. 

The first is for giving a better 
education to young East Indians who may 
desire it, and corresponds to our High 
School, or Academy. It is under the con- 
trol and management of our mission, but 
is supported by the Government. 

The second is for training young Hast 
Indians to be teachers in the schools of the 
Island, and to-day there are nearly one 
hundred and fifty native teachers, certifi- 
cated by Government, who were trained by 
the Mission, and thoroughly grounded in 
religious as well as secular knowledge. 

These two schools are in the Same build- 
ing; their work is, in some subjects, carried 
on together, and the Government grant and 
the fees of the pupils meet the expenditure 
of both. 

The third, the Presbyterian College, is a 
theological Institution, for the training of 
catechists and a native ministry, and has a 
building of its own. 

The two College buildings are grouped 
With the other mission buildings in the 
mission grounds in San Fernando. 


general 


Naparima College. 
By Rev. Dr. Corrin, PRINCIPAL. 


Religious instruction has been systematic- 
ally imparted as in previous years. A con- 
siderable number of the boys took part in 
the annual examination of the Trinidad and 
Tobago 8S. 8. Association held in October, 
and in the several grades their work gave 
very satisfactory results. The interest mani- 
fested in Bible study has been highly en- 
couraging and full of hope. 

The attendance at the beginning of the 
present year is considerably in advance of 
previous years and the outlook for the fu- 
ture is hopeful. If, however, the Institu- 
tion is to accomplish the work which those 
interested in it desire, certain things must 
be kept in view: 

(a). The teaching staff must be kept high- 
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ly efficient. This work can only be well done 
by men well equipped and skilful for such 
service. We have been most fortunate in 
the character and ability of the men that 
have come to us year by year to carry on 
this work, but the time now seems to have 
vome when a more permanent appointment 
should be made. Such a position offers a 
splendid opportunity for Christian service. 
The brightest and most hopeful of our youth 
would be directly under his personal influ- 
ence and their moral and religious welfare 
his personal concern. 

(b). To meet the growing demand from 
students for residence on the College prem- 
ises, the need of more space and better dor- 
mitory accommodation must be kept in view. 
It is also possible that in time other depart- 
ments may be required to be added to the 
present equipment and thus render larger 
premises a necessity. 

(c). Im connection with the work of this 
college, hopeful signs are ot wanting. We 
are encouraged by the increase of boys from 
our own mission circles. Teachers and cate- 
chists are sending their own sons and in- 
fluencing others to place their boys under 
our influence, which always tends, on their 
part, to a firmer adhesion to our Church and 
to a larger insight and sympathy with our 
methods. 

As the work of our Church expands, this 
college may be used more largely than has 
even yet been done in the interests of our 
mission. Without diminishing its efficiency 
as an educational institution it may increase 
in power as a real missionary force and in 
all respects be. a source of genuine light and 
truth for our people. 


Presbyterian Training School. 


By Rey. Dr. Corrin, MANAGER. 


Religious instruction forms a part of the 
school work, and an effort is being made to 
train our students not only for the ordinary 
work of primary teachers but also to fit them 
for leadership in Christian service. During 
the year a part of the Teacher Training 
Course of the Presbyterian Church in Canada 
was systematically covered and a beginning 
made in the practical work of lesson prepa- 
ration. All the pupils took part in the an- 
nual 8. S. examination of the local Associa- 
tion with good results. Four were graded 
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in the Honor Roll, the others placed in the 
first class. 

Several estate Sabbath Schools are con- 
ducted by the students of our Training 
School, who go out in groups every Sabbath 
morning to carry on his work. In this way 
a considerable number of heathen children 
are reached who otherwise would be ne- 
glected. 

When we review the work of this school 
during the past twelve years we can see much 
that it has accomplished. In 1895 only a 
small number of our teachers were at all 
qualified for their: work. Year by year the 
number of more capable men has increased, 
largely through the agency of this School, 
until to-day our mission has a large body of 
fairly efficient East Indian teachers who 
compare favourably in intelligence and char- 
acter with any similar body in the colony. 

Much remains yet to be done before any- 
thing like complete satisfaction should be 


enjoyed by us, but we feel that results are. 


manifest which should give courage for fu- 
ture effort. The School has had some in- 
fluence in the past in developing a spirit of 
unity among our younger workers and in 
deepening the spirit of loyalty among the 
young people. This spirit is to be en- 
couraged. 

The purpose of such an Institution must 
be kept in view. Our work in the past has 
been too largely that of giving instruction 
in the different subjects, and the practical 
work of “training has been too much in the 
background. In time, as the pupils come 
better prepared than at present, the difficulty 
may be overcome, if an experienced teacher 
is at hand to carry forward this work in the 
light of modern knowledge and methods. 

The study of dindi is an important element 
of the course. All our graduates must be 
qualified to use both English and Hindi in 
speaking and writiny. They are thus pre- 
pared to meet the demands of a rapidly in- 


creasing element of our East Indian popu-. 


lation, who use English alone, and also keep 
in touch with che older people and late emi- 
grants from India through their knowledge 
and ability to use the Hindi language. 

The importance of this school is empha- 
sized when we keep in mind that the larger 
number of our future catechists and native 
pastors are to be men who have received 
their preliminary training in this Institution. 
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Having shown their ability as teachers and 
a fitness of mind and heart for Christian ser- 
vice it is our desire to gather them to our 
Presbyterian College for further training as 
evangelists and native pastors. 


Presbyterian College. 
By Rev. Dr. CorFIn. 


During the year the work has been con- 
ducted according to the plan of previous 
years with slight modifications as circum- 
stances demanded. 

At the beginning of the year a complete 
course of studies for candidates for the na- 
tive ministry was presented to the College 
Board and accepted. This course is arranged 
in four groups, corresponding in a general 
way to a four years’ course in a home insti- 
tution. 

The students are expected to complete 
satisfactorily the several groups of studies in 
order, taking the time necessary to do so 
without a time limit. This plan has been 
found to be best adapted to our conditions. 

This arrangement, so far as college prepa- 
ration is concerned, classifies our workers 
into four grades. Those who have satisfac- 
torily completed the whole course are COn- 
sidered mentally equipped for the position of 
native pastors, while the others are classed 


as catechists or evangelists according to their 


standing. | 
The first group of studies corresponds to 


the Teacher Training Course of the Trinidad 
3 ¢ Association. This course is completed 
by extra-mural classes at the four mission 
centres, Princestown, San Fernando, Couva 
and Tunapuna. Students are expected to 
complete this work before taking up resi- 
dence at the Presbyterian College. 

During the year these classes have been 
regularly conducted on Saturday, with in- 
creased interest and attention on the part of 
the members. About seventy yourg men 
participated in this work. 

In December the annual examination was 
held. Thirty-one of the number passed in all 
the subjects of the course and have received 
the T.T. Diploma of the Presbyterian Church 
in Canada. Others have partially completed 
the work and, later, will receive the Diploma, 

Th se young people, with few exceptions, 
are certificated teachers, employed in our 
primary schools. In addition to ordinary 
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s hool duties, they have charge of the reli- 


gious instruction of their upils and conduct 
the Sabbath Schools. Several of the more 
mature men conduct regular church services 
on the Sabbath, are the leaders in the 
Christian work of their community. 

It is from this body of workers that our 
College must draw most of its students for 
the native ministry. This year, three prom- 
ising young men of this class resigned their 
positions as teachers to give tneir whole time 
to Christian work and take up their studies 
at the Presbyterian College. This is the only 
class of men available for both English and 
Hindi work, and, from their experience as 
teachers, capable of becoming leaders for cur 
young people. Our hope is that in the com- 
ing years the number of such may increase 
and that a number of men fitted in mind and 
heart for the work of a field already “white 
unto the harvest” may be forthcoming. 

Nine students were in residence according 
to the plan of former years. The class met 
in two divisions, junior and senior. The ju- 
hiors have completed the second group of 
studies, and the-seniors—four in number— 
the greater part of the third group. The 
character of the year’s work has generally 
been good, although sickness in some cas¢s 
retarded progress. 

No work was undertaken this year for the 
Hindi speaking catechists. Classes are con- 
ducted on one day each week at the mission 
centres by the missionaries for these 
workers. 

The thought that has controlled our work, 
during these years, has been to make the 
Presbyterian College work of permanent 
value to as large a number as possible. We 
have endeavoured to do our part in the gen- 
eral religious educational work of our col- 
ony and lift such up to a higher level and 
more prominence than before. Our Teacher 
Training course has done something to im- 
press upon our teachers the thought that re- 
ligion and religious education are of primary 
importance in the life, and that the teacher 
has a great mission to the young. Without 
these broader efforts, it is not likely that we 
shall ever succeed in any large measure in 
raising up an efficient native ministry, fitted 
for leadership and aggressive work. 

Progress with the men in residence has not 
been very rapid, but we have endeavoured to 
lay as broad and thorough a foundation of 
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knowledge for their future work as time and 
their ability permitted. We would regard it 
as unwise in the extreme to hurry forward 
a ‘body of our young men for ordination be- 
fore they have arrived at a certain maturity 
of thought, solidity of character and prac- 
tical efficiency. These qualities come to our 
young people only through years of disci- 
pline and practical effort; but with such 
training there is no reason to doubt but that 
the outcome is extremely hopeful. 


TRAINING SCHOOL, NORTH HONAN. 
The Eirst Year’s Work. 
Rev. HAaroup M. CLARK. 


Weihwei, Honan, 1 June, 1908. 


The school year is almost at its close and 
while it has been only a year of beginnings 


and, tosome extent, small beginnings, yet we 


look back with thankful hearts at what 
has been accomplished. We can feel that 
God has been with us and has blessed us. 

Speaking generally, the school has given 
very little occasion for special anxiety to 
those in charge and has been in many 
ways a great joy and comfort to us all. 

We had very rough materials at the out- 
set from which to make a normal and High 
School for training those from among 
whom we hope to get our future workers. 
In most of the subjects we had to begin 
practically from Lesson 1, but the great 
majority of the students went to work with 
a will and have already made a very per- 
ceptible advance towards usefulness in our 
church; and in the case of those not con- 
nected with the church a great step has 
been taken towards friendliness with us 
and confidence in us. 

The numbers in attendance have gradual- 
ly increased during the year until about 
one month ago they reached a total of forty- 
six, thirty of whom were taking the full 


, course, and Sixteen taking English only. 


Of the thirty taking the full course twen- 
ty-three are included under the term ‘‘con- 
nected with the church,” and seven are not 
so included. ; 

At the present time only two not con- 
nected with the church are boarding in 
the school. One of these comes from the 
country with a Christian student who is a 
friend, and the other, since coming to school, 
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has returned home and put away all the 
idols out of the house which is in the city, and 
says he wishes to be a Christian and a 
preacher of the: Gospel. 

Six students whom we did not admit to 
residence have rented rooms outside and aré 
living near the school premises. 

The spirit among all the students has 
been good. There was one embryo, fight 
when one of our Christians struck a class- 
mate who rebuked him for smoking and 
broke his pipe for him, but he repented of 
his ill-temper and made a public apology. 

On the football field the students mingle 
together in perfect good feeling and are 
learning lessons in taking care of their 
bodies as well as cultivating a right spirit 
of comradeship. There is much room for 
better facilities in the direction of a recrea- 
tion ground—the health of some has suffer- 
ed because of this lack. 

There has been religious instruction on 
the Life of Christ every day. All of those 
in residence attend this class and an 
average of about eight of those .not in resi- 
dence. 

On every Lord’s Day two or three bands 
go off in the afternoons to preach to sur- 
rounding villages. One student who could 
not even read Chinese was taken in and 
put in a special class with one or two 
others to work up as a sort of by product 
of the school. This student referred to has 
well. rewarded the effort put upon him. He 
had devoted himself to study with untiring 
energy, on one occasion staying up the whole 
of a winter night that he might be sure of 
his lessons for the following day. He can 
now read his New Testament with a fair 
amount of fluency and preaches with ex- 
traordinary earnestness when he has op- 
portunity. I confidently hope that he will 
make a valuable helper in another year or 
twe, whereas without the opportunity af- 
forded by the school it would probably 
have been many years, to say the least, 
before he could have come to the place 
where he now stands. 

The subjects taught in the school during 
the past year have been: The Life of Christ 
founded on Luke’s Gospel, Arithmetic, Geo- 
graphy, Chinese History, Hygiene, Zoolo- 
gy, Romanization, Chinese Classics and 
writing of characters, English, music, a 
little Astronomy and Physical Geography. 

One feature of our work which ought to 
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be carried on energetically has been pract- 
ically rendered impossible by the location 
of the School so far from the Boys’ School 
in the compound here. This is the work of 
practical training in Normal methods which 
students can only get through the actual 
practice of teaching under capable direct- 
ion and criticism. Two of the students 
have done some teaching from day to day 
in the Boys’ School, but, unfortunately, so far 
we have been unable to give them much in 
the way of help in their profession. This 
Situation strongly calls for remedy. 

Of all the students taking English five 
are Christians, three of whom are from 
Chias Tso and four of whom had already 
studied this subject before entering the 
school. 

The post master at Wei Hwei and the 
agent in the telegraph office here have also 
attended the class in English. 

Of the other students who take English 
only, most, if not all of them, seem a very 
attractive and worthy lot of young men. 
They are mostly from the merchant class 
which we have found it so hard to reach. 
I hope and believe that their association 
which us for a while each day will have a 
permanent effect on their lives and be of 
permanent benefit to our work here. 

Bills for board.and all the fees have been 
promptly paid. There is practically not a 
cent uncollected. The fees from all sour- 
ces amount at the present time to over 
$50.00 per month. 

Mr. Djang, the first Chinese teacher, has 
been very satisfactory on the whole. 

Much of whatever success has attended 
the work of the past year is due to Mr. 
Mitchell, who kindly gave his time to the 
work during the absence of the head tea- 
cher. Mr. Lochead has also done much to 
help since his return from Japan and Mr. 
Thomson has assisted on occasion. Our 
hearty thanks are due all these. 

A pleasant social was held a week or two 
ago at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Thomson 
at which practically all the students were 
present. A very pleasant evening with 
sports, games and music was spent, the stu- 


dents themselves taking a full share in 
the entertaining. 

In closing let me say that the future of 
the school seems bright with hope and pro- 
mise. May God lead into more perfect 
paths of usefulness and may he guide us 
continually. 
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OUR SOUTH CHINA MISSION. 


In a recent letter from Kongmoon, the 
headquarters of our Macao Mission, Dr. 
John A. McDonald writes:— 

I mentioned the very strong opposition 
we were meeting in trying to enter Chin 
Lin. If one can judge from the actions of 
the people this is gradually breaking down. 
I have been making trips regularly twice 
a week unless other work prevented. 

One of the cases I have been attending 
lives in one of the more remote of the 
string of villages on the island. To reach 
his house I have had to pass two or three 
small villages, where the children have 
been particularly bold in their cries of for- 
eign devil, and the older ones have been 
given to sneering as I walked along with 
my bag. Though quite brave at a distance, 
the children have always run when I came 
near. 

A few days ago I was returning home a 
little tired and I must say a little disap- 
pointed. In passing one of these villages, 
an old man stopped me to get some medi- 
cine. While attending to him they brought 
me a young boy upon whom malaria, 
which had not been treated, though run- 
ning for years, had left its mark. I ex- 
amined the boy and promised to bring 
some medicine. 

Then turning to a little chap near by I 
said “Don’t you want me to open that boil,” 
for he had a large one on his forehead. 
He answered in the negative. A little per- 
Suasion won him and in a few minutes I 
was able to give him relief, while the crowd 
which by this time had gathered around, 
cast furtive glances at the knife. As the 
little fellow did not cry, they were sure 
that the solutions which I washed his head 
with must have some power to deaden the 
pain. 

On my next visit there were several 
waiting me at this place. They took me 
into a porch to do my dressings. It proved 
too hot, so they suggested their ancestral 
hall, a large building near by. I was glad 
of the change and have since been able to 
use it. As yet we have not had a chance 
to preach but I believe that is coming. 
As a further evidence of the change the 
children instead of calling me foreign devil 
call me master. 
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Before referring to other parts of the 
work I must mention one of my earliest 
friends on the island, a deaf mute. On one 
of my first trips he saw me taking the 
wrong road and stopped me, showing me 
the right road, since then, whenever possi- 
ble, he has been an interested onlooker as 
I dressed the patients. 

One day he pointed to his teeth and made 
signs that he wanted some pulled. His friends 
said it was his tongue he wanted cut and I | 
could not make much out of the case until 
a week ago. I took my forceps with me 
and in the back room of the store where 
he works as a coolie I pulled out five roots, 
after each one of which a broad smile cov- 
ered his face. There were more but he 
made signs that it was sufficient for the oc- 
casion. 

During the early part of June we had 
very heavy rains, with the consequence the 
river overflowed its banks. The water 
came up to the door of our house while the 
chapel and dispensary were flooded. All 
work was suspended and people had to trav- 
el around in boats. On account. of. the 
swiftness of the current many of the small- 
er cargo boats sailed across the fields. 

Most of the early rice and a large amount 
of the mulberry were spoiled here. Further 
uy, the river the damage was more serious, 
sweeping away whole villages and destioy- 
ing life. Those who escaped are now on 
the verge of starvation and every thing is 
being done~ to relieve them. The great 
trouble now will be in getting rice seed for 
the second crop. 

For a while it seemed as if we might have 
to give up the chapel which we had rented 
in Ngoi Hoi. The younger brothers of the 


landlord and the gentry made some trouble 
but it has all quieted down. I have already 
made three trips and on each occasion been 
well received. Those who came to look on 
outnumbered the patients. Last week how- 
ever I had over twenty and Dr. MacBean 
not many less. Negoi Hoi is a large village 
and if we can build up a work there it will 
mean much to our work in this district. It 
will be a steady, hard work. 

The number of patients coming from a 
distance is increasing daily and our only 
regret is that we have to turn some away 
for lack of proper accommodation. Some’ 
of the operative cases have gone to Canton 
others to Hong Kong. I am hoping that 
land may soon be obtained and a hospital 
erected. 


Our India Mission 
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INDORE. 


(Station Opened 1877.) 


Indore (pop. 86,244) is the capital of 
the. third largest State in Central India 
The total population of the State is 850,690. 
The mean density of the State is eighty- 
nine persons per sq. mile, which is a de- 
crease within ten years of twenty-six per- 
sons per sq. mile. But since 1891 the pla- 
teau region has lost forty-two persons per 
sq. mile, due for the most part to famine, 
and the diseases following it. 


In the whole State nearly nine per cent. 
of the men are able to read, while of the 
women the proportion is only four ina 
thousand. 

Across the railway from Indore city is 
the A. G. G’s. camp bazar (pop. 11,118). 
Within the Residency limits are the Re- 
sidency and Government offices of the 
Agent to the Governor General, and also 
those of the Resident to the Indore State, 
the Raj-kumar College for the education of 
the sons of chiefs and gentry of Central 
India, the Canadian Mission College, the 
Girls’ Boarding School, the Widows’ Home, 
the Women’s Hospital, and the bungalows 
of the missionaries. The Holkar College 
is outside the limits on the road to Mhow. 


MHOW. 


(Station Opened 1877). 


Mhow is a British cantonment in the In- 
dore State, with a large bazar (pop. 34,- 
740), fourteen miles southwest of the In- 
dore Residency and connected with it by 
the R. M. Railway and a good road. Of 
its population 20,755 are Hindu, 9,466 Mo- 
hammedan and 3,562 are Christian, includ- 
ing Europeans. 

Within it are the fort, fine stone bar- 
racks for the troops, Presbyterian, Metho- 
dist, Anglican and . Roman Catholic 
churches, the C. P. Mission Church and 
School building, Girls’ School, and the Mis- 
sion bungalows. 

About two miles from Mhow on the In- 
dore road is the Boys Orphanage, known 
as Rasalpura, so named in memory of the 
late Rev. N. H. Russell through whose 
efforts largely, it was located there. 

On the site leased from the Indcre Dar- 
bar, stand the workshops, dormitories, and 
the bungalow of the missionary in charge. 
It is in the open country, on elevated 
ground, and possesses a fine outlook over 


the surrounding plain with its villages, 


_limited in several directions by the coni- 


cal or flat-topped hills which in the Mhow 
district form a prominent feature in the 
landscape. 


UJJAIN. 


(Station Opened 1878). 


Ujjain (pop. 39,892) is the second larg- 
est city in the State of Gwalior and is 
situated on the river Sipri in Malwa and 
connected by railway with Indore and Rut- 
lam, from which places it is distant forty 
and sixty miles respectively. 

It is one of the seven sacred cities of 
India and a favorite place of pilgrimage. 
In ancient times it was the Capital of Mal- 
wa, and the seat of Vikramaditya, in whose 
honor the Samvat era, beginning B. C. 57, 
was founded. It marks the spot from 
which Hindu geographers count their metri- 
dians. 

The ancient city is now in ruins, de- 
stroyed by earthquake or flood. The mo- 
dern one stands near the old site which is 
a favorite hunting ground for searchers of 
antiques. It is surrounded by a stone wall 
with round towers, now allowed to fall into 
decay. 

Within the walls are the Mission hospi- 
tal and dispensary, and at the distance of 
@ mile or so from the gates of the city is 
the Mission compound with its two bunga- 
lows, and about a mile beyond is the new 
palace of the Maharaja Scindia. The site 
granted for the leper hospital is also out- 
side the walls. 

Within the city is the Madhava College, 
called after his Highness the Maharaja of 
Gwalior, for which a fine building has re- 
cently been erected. 


NEEMUCH. 


(Station Opened 1885). 


Neemuch, near the northern and western 
boundary of Malwa, is a town (pop. 6,190) 


and British cantonment with bazar (pop. 
15,398, including Europeans) within Gwa- 
lior territory, on the R. M. Railway, and 


about one hundred and fifty miles to the 
north of Indore. Of its cantonment popu- 
lation, 9,400 are Hindus and 4,303 are Mo- 
hammedans. 

Neemuch is an excellent centre for dis- 
trict work; it being itself only a .small 
town with many villages in proximity-to it. 
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RUTLAM. 


(Station Opened 1886). 


In addition to Rutlam State this Mission 
field covers the whole or parts of Jaora, 
Sailana, Sitamau, Gwalior, Dewas and 
other States, making up an area of over 
3,000 sq. miles and a population of over 
300,000 since the famine. 


Rutlam (pop. 34,976) is the capital of the 
State of Rutlam which since the famine 
has a population of 83,773. There are in 
the State 206 villages. Excluding the city 
the mean density of the State is fifty-four 
persons per square mile. 

The State is Hindu in character, sixty- 
two per cent. of the population being of 
this religion and seventeen per cent., Ani- 
mists, worshippers of spirits and demons, 
while seven per cent. are Jains. In Rut- 
lam city fourteen per cent. of the popula- 
tion is Jain, this place being the stronghold 
of the Jain religion in Central India. 


There is a college teaching up to univer- 
sity entrance, and about seventy vernacu- 
lar schools in the State. The Raja of Rut- 
lam is descended from the Jodhpur Rah- 
tors, and ranks as the first Rajput chief in 
Western Malwa. Near the city are the 
mission and church buildings. 

Rutlam being at the intersection of the 
B. B. & C. I. and R. M. Railways has be- 
come an important railway centre. It lies 
midway between Mhow and Neemuch. 


Jaora an out-station, is a city with a 
population of nearly 24,000, capital of Jaora 
State with a population of over 84,000. Its 
rulers are Mohamedans, but about half of 
the people of the city and about seventy- 
four per cent. of the people of the State are 
Hindus. 


DHAR. 


(Station Opened 1895). 


Dhar, (pop. 17,792) is the chief city in 
the State of Dhar. It lies thirty-three 
miles west of Mhow with which it is con- 
nected by a good road. The ruins and re- 
mains of walls in the neighbourhood of 
Dhar indicate that at one time it was a 
city of great extent. Among these are dis- 
eovered from time to time inscriptions of 
much archaeological interest. 

The present city is surrounded by a mud 
wall. On a little hill, rising about forty- 
six feet above the plain stands a red sand- 
stone fort with walls thirty feet high forti- 
fied with round and square towers. Be- 
tween the fort and the city is the Hindu 
high school in which students are prepared 
for the University Entrance. Beneath its 
walls on the other side is the Mission com- 
pound with its two bungalows. 

Within the city a short distance from 
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the entrance stands the little stone church 
erected by a donation from Knox church, 
Galt. At a distance of about three miles 
outside the city on a fine site is the new 
leper asylum. 


As in the case of Rutlam the population 
of Dhar is largely Hindu with nine per 
cent. Mohammedans, and twenty-three per 
cent. (Animists). 


Besides Dhar city there is a town, Kuksi, 
with a pop. of 5,402 and 514 villages. The 
total population of the State is 142,115. 

The mean density of the State including 
the towns is ninty-nine persons per square 
mile which shows a decrease of nineteen 
per cent. from that of 1891. 
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AMKHUT. 
(Station Opened 1897). 


Amkhut is the name of a group of Bhil 
hamlets in the State of Ali Rajpur in the 
hilly country west of Dhar, below the Mal- 
wa plateau. 


The population of the estate is 50,185, 
dwelling in 307 villages, of which 296 have 
less than 500 persons. The Capital is a 
town with 3,954 inhabitants, and the chief 
village, Bhabra, has 1001. 


Of the entire population eighty per cent. 
are classed as Animists. The Hindus and 
Mohammedans are confined to the larger 
villages while the forest tribes, Bhils and 
Bhilalas, live in the smaller villages and 
hamlets scattered among the hills. The 
illiterate condition of these people may be 
judge by the fact that there are but five 
schools in the state. 


Amkhut in the midst of whose hamlets 
the Mission bungalow and church are built 
is forty miles from Dohad a station on the 
Rutlam, Godbra Railway, and is reached by 
ox-cart trail through much broken, hilly 
country. 


“If I can live to make some pale face 
brighter, and give a second lustre to some 
tear dimmed eye; or e’en impart one throb 
of comfort to an aching heart; or cheer 
some way worn soul in passing by; If I can 
lend a strong hand to the fallen or defend 
the right against a single envious strain, 
my life, though bare perhaps of much that 
seemeth dear and fair to us on earth, will 
not have been in vain.” ‘ 


“What kind of a Church would our 
Church be, if every member were just like 
me.” 


Faith begins as experiment, and ends as 
experience.—J. H. Jowett. 


Young People’s Societies 


TOPICS FOR 1908. 


Jan.—Principal MacvVicar. 
Feb.—Rev. Dr. Geddie. 
Mar.—The Gordons of Erromanga. 
Apl.—Mackay of Formosa. 
May.—Mackenzie of Korea. 
June.—Norman Russell of India. 
July.—J. W. McLeod of Trinidad. 
Aug.—John Gibson of Demerara. 
Sep.—T. Craigie Hood of Honan. 
Oct.—Dr. Lucinda Graham of Honan. 
Nov.—Dr. W. A. MacKay. 
Dec.—The Congregation a Missionary Or- 
ganization. 


TOPIC FOR NOVEMBER. 
WM. A. MACKAY, D. D. 
BY J, Gy SHEARER. DD. D: 


He was my first teacher. I count it a 
privilege to write of him. He was one of 
the famous “Zorra Boys’ many of whom 
he has immortalized in his book of that 
title. 

He had the special advantage of being 
the son of an exceptionally able, beautiful, 
pious mother, who died only five years 
before he himself went to his rest. He 
tells of hearing her importunate prayers 
for him a wee lad while she was but a 
young woman, as he followed her in the 
gloaming to her prayer-retreat amid the 
stumps of the little clearing in the forest 
where his father had hewn out their hum- 
ble home. To her death at almost ninety 
she bore about her the atmosphere of Heaven 
and the peace of Heaven reigned and ruled 
in her heart. The sons of such parents 
could hardly miss being Godly and sood. 

He was born in 1842 and died in 1905. 
After getting what schooling was in those 
early days possible in a country school and 
Woodstock Grammar School, he taught 
school himself, and with Scottish persever- 
ance worked his own way through the uni- 
versity course and preparatory work, won 
first-class honors on graduation from To- 
ronto University in 1867. 

Three years later after a distinguished 


*Address all correspondence to Rey. Dr. 
McTavish, Kingston, Convener. 
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course in Theology, he graduated from 
Knox College, and the same year was or- 
dained to the ministry. After brief pas- 
torates in Cheltenham and Baltimore, he 
was called, in 1876, to Chalmers Church, 
Woodstock, in which congregation he 
ministered, to a devoted and loyal people, 
for well nigh thirty years, until his death 
in 1905. 

Dr. MacKay was a man of many and 
varied talents. He was a strong preacher, 
full of evangelical fervor. He was a faith- 
ful, kind and much-loved pastor. He was 
a platform orator of exceptional gifts, and 
was widely sought for lectures and popu- 
lat addresses. 

He had literary gifts and. ambitions; 
“Pioneer Life in Zorra,’ ‘‘Zorra Boys at 
Home and Abroad,” and some works on 
Baptism are among this productions. He 
was a keen controversialist, honorable but 
severe, logical, sarcastic, humorous, and al- 
together gave his opponents a hard time 
unless they were abnormally thick-skinned. 

But Dr. MacKay was more widely known 
as a moral reformer than as aught else. 
Temperance was his specialty among re- 
forms. The harm of the liquor traffic, the 
hearts it was breaking, the homes it was 
wrecking, the lives it was blighting, the 
boys it was ruining, the money it was 
worse than wasting, its corrupting influ- 
ence on political life, besides the bodies it 
was annually sending to hopeless graves, 
and the souls to a Christless and hopeless 
eternity, burned themselves into his soul, 

And the audience into whose souls he 
cou.d not burn the same awful indictment 
was dense indeed and sodden in selfish- 
ness. Rum sellers and drinkers, who had 
the courage or curiosity to come and hear 
him, became like worms trying to wriggle 
out of the fire. 

He not only talked, he worked for tem- 
perance. He was the leader of the forces 
for Oxford County for many years. For 
some years also before he died, he was the 
president of the Ontario Branch of the Do- 
minion Alliance for the suppression of the 
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liquor traffic, in which he had been for 
long one of the leading spirits. 

He was an uncompromising prohibition- 
ist. To him there could be no final settle- 
ment of the liquor problem on its Legis- 
lative side short of complete suppression. 

But in his later years, he recognized in- 
creasingly the practical difficulties in the 
way of reaching this end. He saw it must 
be reached by stages. 

His views indeed seem to have very 
largely harmonized with those of the Board 
of Moral and Social Reform, of the seven 
Central and Western Synods, and of the 
last General Assembly, in holding that the 
goal of Prohibition must be reached by 
degrees, through local veto, through the 
abolition of the bar-room altogether, and 
then through the suppression of the retail 
liquor shop also, but allowing to cities and 
towns the option by majority vote of hav- 
ing temporarily some form of sale that will 
eliminate altogether the element of private 
gain. , 

Dr. MacKay’s son, Mr. John F. MacKay, 
business manager of the Toronto “Globe” 
in supplying the writer with the biogra- 
phical data for this article, says: 

“Father would, in my opinion, have been 
greatly interested in and delighted with 
the temperance policy adopted by the Win- 
nipeg Assembly. For some years before 
he died he was persuaded that the temper- 
ance forces must concentrate their efforts 
on the abolition of the bar-rooms, and 
upon the elimination of the private gain 
from the residue of the traffic by some 
form of government, or of public owner- 
ship. If he had had the physical strength 
he would in all probability have entered 
upon a campaign along this line during the 
last two or three years of his life.” 

He used also to be impatient with the 
church for not taking a more active part in 
temperance and other moral reforms. It 
would have gladdened his heart to have 
lived to see the General Assembly unani- 
mously and enthusiastically, as it did, in- 
stituting the department of Moral and 
Social Reform, and setting apart one of its 
ministers to give his whole time to this 
work. Doubtless his labors contributed 
largely to this result, and so he being dead 
yet speaketh in the interests of those great 
reforms that lay heavy upon his heart. 
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HOW TO HAVE HEALTH. 


Here is some good advice once given by 
a beautiful woman to a girl admirer who 
asked for her recipe for remaining “such 
an evergreen:”’ 

“Never work on till you are seemingly 
at your last gasp, whether at your business 
or your pleasure, but rest as you go along. 
If you forego rest until your work is done. 
the chances are that you will then be too 
tired to take it. 

Get all the beauty-sleep you can. Rem- 
ermaber that late hours are fatal to good 
looks and health, and don’t commit the 
folly of working far into the night, and 
then wondering why your work is not well 
done and you feel so good-for-nothing the 
next day. 

“Shield your merves, and don’t let them 
become too sensitive. Make yourself take 
life calmly. If you lose a train, don’t pace 
the platform wildly, but inquire when the 
next train comes in, and sit down calmly 
to wait for it. 


That’s just what most women don’t do; 
they sit down, perhaps, but, they tap the 
floor with their feet, clinch and unlinch 
their hands, and are apparently in a fever- 
heat of excitement over the arrival of every © 
train that comes in, even though they have 
been assured that theirs is not due for an- 
Other half hour. That half hour of waiting 
means to them a frightful wear and tear of 
nerves, and they are practically weeks old- 
er for it. 


Try to cultivate calmness; but if you 
cannot do that all at once, you can ‘Keep 
your face still.’—London Family Herald. 
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THE LIVING WATER. 


From the Cross of Jesus flow over all the 
earth streams of regenerating love. You 
are weary. Life has been hard. Men failed 
you. You have failed yourself. You need 
some lift out of your disappointed hopes 
and broken ambitions. 


From every forest, field and mountain 
and from every ocean in the dawning of 
the morning, from every city street and 
home where men and women rise refresh- 
ed by a night of sleep for the toil and glory 
of another day, comes the thrill, the leap, 
the gladness of the promise: He maketh 
all things new. He leadeth me beside the 
still waters. He restoreth my soul. His 
mercies are new every morning. And for 
each man or woman who will begin life 
again with God it is daybreak everywhere 
—Charles F. Aked, D.D. 


When any one has offended me I try to 
raise my soul so high that the offence can- 
not reach it.—Descartes. i 


The Children’s Pages 


CHATRA BHUG. 
By Dr. MARGARET O’HARA, DHAR. 


For the Children. 
Our missionary, Dr. Margaret O’Hara, 
writes of Chatra Bhug, a teacher in Dhar:— 
“When Chatra Bhug was ten years old a 
Methodist missionary, Rev. J. Lyon, came 
to his village and preached and started a 
school. The child was at once attracted by 
the Gospel and went home and told his mo- 
ther that he had heard such good news. 
The mother tried to persuade him not to 
listen, but every time the Gospel was 
preached in the village he went and his 
mother remonstrated, but as regular ser- 
vices were being held, she, the mother, took 
her two sons and went to Beawar, Rajpu- 
tana, little thinking that there was an es- 
tablished Mission Station in Beawar with 
Rev. J. A. Brown as missionary in charge. 
The boy began attending the services and 
became a Christian, but he would not vex 


his mother by being baptized. However, 


when he was over twenty years of age, and 
ten years after hearing the Gospel for 
the first time, he had a dream of two Euro- 
pean men coming to him and asking him 
for a drink of water, and he gave a glass of 
water to one, whereupon the man instead 
of drinking the water poured it upon Chat- 
ra Bhug’s head. 

He awoke in a great fright; but inter- 
preted the dream to mean he ought to go 
to Mr. Brown and be baptized. So the went 
and was baptized. 

His mother and elder brother turned him 
out and he went as a boarder in connection 
with the Normal School, where he studied 
for five years and passed out, the first of 
seventy boys. 

He then became a pupil teacher; but as 
his eldest brother was an invalid, and his 
mother blind, he felt he ought to do some- 
thing towards their support. As he could 
not get sufficient salary in the mission he 
joined a theatrical troupe, where he got 
twenty-five rupees (eight dollars) per month 
and his board and travelling allowance. 

He got the money for his people; but he 
had no peace of mind. He felt he was not 
doing the Master’s ,.work. He gave it up 
and came to Mhow, hoping to get work in 
Rasalpura. 


Mr. Ledingham met him, or he went to 
see Mr. Ledingham. They had prayer to- 
gether and he was asked to return again. 
Next day they had prayer together, and 
then Mr. Ledingham advised him to come 
to Dhar where Mr. Davidson gave him a 
place in School, in July last. 

Before the young teacher had been many 
days in Dhar he was attracted by one of 
the girls in the orphanage, and asked for her 
in marriage. She refused, and on his press- 
ing for a reason she said she had taxen a 
vow not to leave her Miss Sahib (Dr. O’Hara, 
Ed.) but to care for her in her old age. 

The Miss Sahib would not listen to this 
and advised Bakhturi, if she cared for the 
young man, to marry him, and not think 
about her Miss Sahib. So Bakhturi promis- 
ed to marry him if he would promise never 
to leave Dhar; and also promise to take her 


to see her beloved Miss Sahib every day, 
both of which he promised and has per- 
formed so far. 

He was a Brahmin before his baptism and 
is an earnest humble Christian now. 


WANDERERS IN THE WEST. 


Here are some of the men whom our home 
missionaries are Seeking to help in’ the 
West. 


“There’s a race of men that don’t fit in, 
A race that can’t stay still; 

So they break the hearts of kith and kin, 
And they roam the world at will. 

They range the field and they rove the 

flood. 

And they climb the mountain’s crest; 

Theirs is the curse of the gipsy blood, 
And they don’t know how to rest.” 


This is the class of men that the mission- 
ary in British Columbia is continually 
meeting. Yesterday they were in _ the 
mountains of Colorado; to-day they are in 
the boundary country of British Columbia; 
to-morrow they may be in the wilds of 
Alaska. 

Many of them start with a vision of a 
‘Jarge stake’ and the prospect of settling 
down; but that seems to pass away, and 
the wild, roving, free life of the mountains 
seems to hold them as in bands of steel. 

Theirs is a life open to almost every 
temptation, and it is sad indeed that so 
many of the very choice of men, men who 
endure great hardships and do brave deeds, 
fall into the shares of the evil one. This 
is the class of men who need Christ; this is 
the class that I would like to reach. Wm. 
E. Rose in Home Mission Pioneer. 
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EDGED TOOLS. 


I knew a man once whose wife became 
intensely interested in a revival meeting 
as a seeker of salvation. He was a skeptic 
and a scoffer, and when he found her con- 
stantly reading the Bible searching for 
some promise that would comfort her, he 
said: 

“Bosh! I will give you enough of that. 
I will read the Bible to you every day, till 
you are sick of it;” and he began. Day by 
day when he came home he read the 
Bible—chapter after chapter, having his 
wife sit and listen. At last one day, when 
he had finished the third chapter of John, 
he said: 

“My wife, won’t you pray for me? Iam 
a poor lost sinner;” and they knelt and 
prayer, and God came in mercy, and both 
were converted. 


I knew another skeptic and scoffer—a 
great physician—my mother’s counsin— 
who was a frequent visitor at my father’s 
house when I was a boy. On one occasion 
he complained because he could find noth- 
ing in the library he wanted to read. 

“Will you read a book I will bring you?” 
my mother asked him. 

“Yes, [ll read anything. I’ll read an 
almanac, a patent-office report—anything’’; 
and mother brought him the Bible. 

“The Bible! the Bible,” said he. ‘‘Why, 
I haven’t read the Bible since I was a boy.” 

“But you promised,’ mother said, “and 
I hold you to it;” and he began. He 
scarcely laid it aside even to eat or sleep 
for four days and nights. 


“The most absorbing book I ever saw,” 
he said. 

After a hundred hours passed thus, away 
in the night he knocked on my mother’s 
door and said: 


“Counsin Lucy, Counsin Lucy, won’t you 
get up an pray for me? I am a poor lost 
sinner.” 

And she did, and God heard that prayer, 
and the great doctor was saved. Edged 
tools cut.—M., in the Cumberland Presby- 
terian. 
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THE MAN WHO KEPT SILENCE. 


“It sounds like fiction, but it 
plain, unvarnished truth,” 
who was telling the story. “It all happen- 
ed years ago. The man was employed in 
a big business house and filled a very re- 
sponsible position, where he handled a 
good bit of the money of the firm. 


It was the old story of losses, suspicion 
and finally accusation of this heretofore 
trusted employee. He asserted his inno- 
cence and honesty; they urged a complete 
confession, felling sure that they were 


is only 
said the one 
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right in their suspicions. It ended in his 
dismissal under the shadow of a distrust 
that barred him from many another good 
position. 

But he said little, and did the best he 
could. Some said that if he were really as 
honest as he claimed to be he would have 
made more stir and fuss about his being 
considered guilty. But he had no proof— 
what could he do? He let it pass and 
settled down with apparent content into a 
lower position with less pay and no chance 
to steal. 


“Then came his vindication. Another 
man was hurt fatally—and before he died 
confessed that he and not this silent vic- 
tim was the thief. The firm did all in their 
power to make amends, and they say 
when the story was told to the victim 
of another’s crime he turned white and 
trembled with the sudden shock of joy. 
Then only did they see how deeply he had 
felt the stigma of disgrace. But the first 
thing he said told them more—it told them 
how he had kept fast hold of faith and 
courage through all the dark years. He 
looked into the face of the messenger and 
said simply: 

“They say in Persia: ‘God rights the 
man who keeps silence. He has righted 
me,’ and then it was that they knew he 
had not suffered and said nothing alone in 
his trouble. He had had a Friend—and 
that Friend had brought his vindication in 
good time. He had grown through trial, 
and now came the reward of his faith— 
Young People. 


“USING JESUS CHRIST RIGHT.” 

If only we could get one clear vision 
of Jesus Christ; then the whole problem 
of missionary finance and missionary work- 
ergs would be settled. 


I do not ask you to pity the heathen, for 
pity is often a weak thing that spends it- 
self in tears, and then forgets the object of 
it. But I do ask you, with all my heart, 
simply to treat Jesus Christ right. 

I submit to you the question: pe oa ae 
right to receive the eternal life from those 
scarred hands, and then give Him only 
the spare change we happen to have left 
after we have supplied ourselves with 
luxuries? 


Isit right to receive heaven at the price 
which He paid and then give Him the odds 
and ends, the convenient service, the 
things that cost us little or nothing. 


The crumbs that fall from your laden 
table are not enough; they will not do to 
meet the need of the world that gropes in 
its ignorance, in its blindness, without 
God. You have no right to crucify the 
Lord Jesus Christ afresh upon the cross of 
your convenience.”’—Sel. 
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HIS FATHER’S NAME. 


“It isn’t as if this were the first time, 
mother,” said Mary, sadly. ‘‘Business 
could not keep Roger every night. I am 
afraid—so\ very afraid, that he is down 
town with Sidney Fisher, though what he 
sees in him I cannot understand. Mr. Har- 
ris will not trust him if he sees him in 
such company, and next thing we know, 
Roger will lose his splendid position.” 

“Light the best lamp, Mary, and set it on 
the \supper table,’ directed (her mother. 
“This old house is too dull for one so full 
of life. If we made things more cheerful, 
perhaps we could keep Roger at home at 


night. Where is he now?” 
“Upstairs. Don’t you hear him walking 
about? He is getting ready to go out 


again after supper.” There was time to 
say nothing more, for Mr. Ramsay entered 


from the kitchen, and Roger from the stair 
door. 


Mr. Ramsay, not aware of the constraint 
that held the other three silent, discoursed 
freely on the events of the day. “A shame- 
ful escapade, that breaking of Horning’s 
window,’ ‘he remarked. “You weren’t 
mixed up in that, of course, Roger?” 

“All the boys were, more or less,” an- 
swered the young man lightly. “It was a 
jolly lark; my, wasn’t old Horning mad!” 

“Please remember,” said the father stern- 
ly, “‘that you bear the name of Roger Ram- 
say, a name borne by five generations of 
honest men. I trust you will not be the 
first to bring disgrace upon it.” 


“What’s in a name?” quoted the boy, 
‘carelessly playing with his fork. 

“Everything,” retorted his father, warm- 
ly. “This very day, in my business, the 
name of Roger Ramsay was taken as read- 
ily as cash. Many and many a time has 
the mere mention of the name Ramsay 
saved me from ‘inconvenience and _ loss. 
Son, as I received it from my father, so 
do I hand it down to you. Take care how 
you guard the inheritance.” 


“A good name is rather to be chosen 
than great riches,’ repeated his mother, 
softly. } 

“T’ll take the riches,’ said Roger, flip- 
pantly; and he rose from the table as he 
spoke. 


“Bring the crokinole board, Mary,” said 
Mrs. Ramsay, with alacrity. . “Come, son, 
you and I against your father and Mary.” 

Mr. Ramsay, not seeing a particular mo- 
tive for so exerting himself, said he 
thought he wouldn’t play. 


“You'll have to count me out of that 
deal, too,. mother,” said Roger, with a 
forced laugh. “Fact is, I have to run down 
town again. Awful bother but I won’t be 
long.” 
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A look of entreaty, hard to meet, hard to 
avoid, came into his mother’s eyes. 

-ibisi2olngwouty at. nights. is’ getting 
much too frequent,’ said his father, sharp- 
ly. Roger muttered something about it 
being the busy season. “You'll stay until 
the book is read,’ said Mr. Ramsay, in the 
voice no one ever disobeyed. 

A hasty memory of a parcel lying under 
the lilac bushes’ in the yard, of the ap- 
pointment in the dark, of the time a cer- 
tain train was due, came to the young 
man’s mind. But, above all, he must not 
arouse suspicion. He pulled out his watch, 
glanced at it, then sullenly backed up to 
the wall and folded his arms. 


Mary thought her father might have 
made a more tactful choice than the story 
of a prodigal son, for his reading passage. 
Roger was not such a very bad boy. Might 
not his father’s blunt treatment only pro- 
voke him to rasher action? She could see 
by the way he studied the carpet through 
his fingers that he was in one of his stub- 
born moods. 


Her father prayed for them all by name, 
and entreated especially for Roger that he 
might be honest, and sober, and a credit 
to his family. Mary was relieved when 
he had finished 


But Roger was not angry, as She feared 
he would be. When they arose from pray- 
ers, he came to his father and held out his 
hand. “Don’t bother about me, dad,’ he 
said lightly. ‘I’m not worth it.” 

Then he stooped, and kissed his mother’s 
care-worn face with unwonted tenderness. 
‘Don’t wait up for me; you see to it, Sis, 
that mother goes to bed, will you?’ And 
he was gone. 


Fumbling among the lilac bushes at the 
gate, he found the parcel he had thrown 
from the upstairs window an hour before. 
The whistle of the train, leaving the sta- 
tion ten miles above, warned him that 
there was little time to lose. Yet he stood 


-as if rooted to the spot, with agonized face 


turned toward the light in the window. 


“T suppose it’s as final as if I had been 
carried out of that door dead,’ he mut- 
tered. “Good by, mother, good by, dear 
old home.” Then he put down his head, 
and ran in the direction of the station. 

Presently some one sprang out of the 
darkness, and stood in the path of the run- 
ner. “You're late,’ complained Sidney 
Fisher. ‘“‘Did you have to wait for pray- 
ers?” he sneered. 

Roger didn’t feel like telling him that 
that was exactly what had detained him. 
He kept on walking rapidly, half throwing 
off the heavy arm on his shoulder. “Still 
bound to go?” demanded Sidney. 

“Yes,” growled Roger, “I am.” 

“You’re an idiot,” said Sidney Fisher, 
bluntly. 
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““Am I?” asked Roger, as if he more than 
half suspected that the other spoke the 
truth. 


“Stay a day or two, why, we haven’t got 
more than six hundred or so, and old N.K. 
doesn’t suspect a thing.” 


The train was rushing in. Roger shook 
him off, and stepped upon the platform. 
“Tisn’t safe, Sid. Besides, I’m sick of the 
whole thing.” 

“Old Harris won’t know for a month.’’ 

“Old Harris knows now!’ Some one 
who had come up on Roger’s other side 
fairly hissed the words. It was “Old Har- 
ris’ himself. 

Roger made a dash for the train, but a 
firm grip held him. ‘‘You had better come 
with me, young man.’’ 

Roger staggered back, 
Sid,’ he implored brokenly. 

A laugh answered him. Sidney Fisher 
stood on the platform of the out-going 


train, “Good-by!” he called with a wave of 
the hand. 


Roger’s facé hardened. What a fool he 
had been to be the catspaw. How much of 
the money taken secretly from his em- 
ployer had éver found its way into his own 
pockets? None. Sidney Fisher had it all, 
while he was left to take the punishment. 


Blindly he staggered across the street, 
and into the familiar private office; the 
manager, following, closed the door witha 
snap. Then the two men faced each other 
across the table. 


“You will be kind enough to go over the 
books with me,” said Mr. Harris, curtly, as 
he pushed a huge volume in front of Roger. 
“I believe there are a few little matters 
that need explanation.” 

Roger sank into a chair. “I admit every- 
thing; Mr. Harris,” he faltered.. “Ii wilt 
take my punishment. I am to blame.” 


The old merchant, who had begun to 
pace the floor, blinked over his glasses at 
his captive whenever he passed. He was 
struck by the manliness, the purity, the 
courage still expressed on the boyish face. 
“How did it happen, anyway, Ramsay?” 
he inquired presently, more _ leniently. 
“Considering your father and your family, 
such a thing seems to me incredible.” 

“Sidney Fisher proposed a scheme from 
which we were to share large profits. 
There were difficulties, at first, and I was 
to borrow from you, until the profits start- 
ed to come in.” 

“The scoundrel! And to think I had my 
hand on him. He has tried that same trick 
in other towns. But that doesn’t excuse 
you, Ramsay.” 

“No, sir,” said Roger. 
blame but myself.’’ 


,wtand Dye me, 


“T have nobody to 
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“I suppose you know the penalty,” said 
the old man. 

Roger shuddered; and Mr. Harris began 
to walk the floor again. Suddenly Roger 
sprang up, and fronted the old man with 
both hands outstretched. 

“Oh, if there were only something in me 
you could trust, he whispered. 

“Bh!” demanded the old man. “Hh!” 
And then for many minutes he looked into 
the face of the young man who stood be- 
fore him. What he saw was the Roger 
Ramsay of forty years ago, the chum of 
his boyhood, the trusted friend of his ma- 
ture years. 

“There is your father’s name,” he said 
at last. 

Roger grasped wildly at this straw of 
hope. “Do you mean,” he panted, “that 
because I bear my father’s name,—an hon- 
est and trusted name—that you—that 
you—”’ 

“T am an old fool,’ muttered Mr. Harris, 
blowing his nose violently. 

“Sir,” cried the boy, Seizing his employ- 
er’s hand, “you shall never regret it—that 
I solemnly promise, I will work for you, 
for what you will, for nothing even, until 
every cent is paid.” 

Mr. Harris had dropped into a chair by 
the table, and was gazing, with unseeing 
eyes, at the books. ‘“‘Do' you mean, Sir,’’ 
asked Roger, still hesitating, “that I may 
go out, free and: trusted?’ That 1 mayigo 
home? Your forgiveness is very Wwonder- 
ful,” 

Still the old man did not reply, but he 
made no objection when Roger turned to 
go. 

Back through the night the boy has- 
tened, back to the light that still burned 
in a lonely window. 

In a deep chair, drawn close to the fire, 
some one stirred. ‘‘Mother!” he cried. 


“IT was praying that you would come 
home soon,’ she smiled. “And you have 
come.” 


He sank on his knees, laying his weary 
head on her lap. So they remained looking - 
into the fire. Although she asked no 
questions, she easily divined that a crisis 
had come, had been met—and was past. 
Swift thanksgiving flow heavenward. 

At last the faint winter dawn streaked 
the last. ‘Mother,’ said Roger, “if dad 
would say that prayer for me again, it—it 
might make a difference.’’ 

“What? Say it again? Av, that I will, 
lad.” It was the old man who had crept 
from his sleep-deserted bed. 

“Ask that I may never dishonor the dear 
old family name,”’ entreated Roger. “I have 
found out to-night what an honest naxne is 
worth.’”—Mabel Burkholder in “East and 
West.” 
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WHICH DID YOU WIN ? 


Little Boy was in a very serious frame 
of mind; in fact, he was quite gloomy and 
dejected. To be sure, his side hadn’t won 
the cricket match, but that was scarcely 
enough to account for his present state of 
feeling. He had lost before, and usually 
With pretty good grace. But to-day no 
Sympatny appealed to him, no cheerful en- 
couragement won so much as a shadow of 
a smile. The hopeful, merry Little Boy 
had entirely disappeared. 

Mother, whose experience with little boys 
had warned her of occassonS when it was 
a case of “do-better-do-nothing-at-all,”’ as 
Hans says in the Grimm story, waited for 
the situation to develop, and at last the si- 
lence was broken. Slowly, seriously, sol- 
emnly, Little Boy said it: 

“Mother, God was on the side of the bad 
boys, and they won. You see, we fellows 
thought we would try awfully hard and not 
get mad or cheat or say bad words. And 
not one fellow did. And the other fellows 
did—like fury. I guess they swore. And 
‘they won and we were Yuked. God was 
oOnviheiriside alljrizght, and it's not, fair.” 

Ordinary comfort and explanation availed 
nothing. The fact remained. The faithful 
little band that had tried to do right had 
been beaten by the rough little crowd that 
didn’t. care “anything at. all about. {t.. God 
Was on the side of might—not right. This 
was self-evident, and aid not admit of ex- 
planation; and who wants comfort for in- 
justice? Not Little Boy. .After a while 
rather came in, and betore Little Boy saw 
him, Mother had presented the case. 

ile thought carefully a moment. 
his cheerful voice was heard. 

F “Well, my boy, I hear you won out to- 
ay.” ; 

“Well, then,” in a voice of awful solem- 
nity, “you heard wrong, ’cause we didn’t; 
we were licked.” 

“Oh, but I heard that there were two 
contests; which did you win?” 

“Why, I don’t know what you mean, 
father.” 

“Mother told me about it. She told me 
you lost the match, but you won the big 
important thing; you didn’t beat the other 
fellows, but you beat yourselves, and con- 
quered all the angér and unfairness and 
bad language. Congratulations, old fellow. 
You won out, and I’m proud of you.” 

Little Boy’s face was slowly undergoing 
a change. It was growing once more jn- 
terested, happy, hopeful. “Why, that’s so, 
dad,” he said, joyously, after a minute; “I 
didn’t see that. And God was on our side, 
after all, wasn’t he?” 

“Greater is he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city,’ said the father, with 
a smile. 

That night when Little Boy said his 


Then 
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prayers, this is the way he ended his peti- 
tion: ‘And, please, God, excuse me for the 
way I thought about you this afternoon. 1 
didn’t understand.’—Grace Duffield Good- 
win, in Congregationalist. 


THE STORY THE PENNY TOLD. / 


I’ve been in such a funny place! Guess 
where it was. It was in Charlie’s pocket. 
At first it was very dark down there; but 
before I came away I was acquainted with 
many friends; a string, five ‘buttons, a piece 
of chalk, six marbles, a fircracker, and a 
match. There were others that I did not 
have time to be introduced to. 


Yesterday Charlie went into a candy 
store three times, and each time I[ felt a 
fat, warm hand feeling ’round among the 
marbles and string until he found me. He 
squeezed me pretty tight. I heard him 
say something about birthday penny and 
thank-offering to himself, then he let me 
drop back to my friends again. 

Once he put me on a counter, but picked 
me up quickly, and I heard him say: “I 
was seven years old yesterday! Guess I’m 
not going to buy any candy with it!” 

To-day Charlie brought me to the Mis- 
sion Band with six other pennies. They 
said they were going ’way off to help build 
a school in China. I like the looks of those 
pennies, and I guess I’ll be glad to go with 
Good-by.—Selected. 


WHY HE FAILED. 


A boy returned from school] one day with 
a report that his scholarship had fallen be- 
low the usual average. And this conversa- 
tion took place: 

“Son,’’ said the father, “you’ve fallen be- 
hind, this month, haven’t you?” 
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“How did that happen?” 

“Don’t Know, sir.” 

The father knew, if the son did not. He 
had observed some dime: novels scattered 
about the house, but had not thought it 
worth while to mention it until a fitting 
opportunity should offer itself. A basket 
of apples stood upon the floor, and he said: 
“Empty out those apples, and take the bas- 
ket and bring it to me half full of chips.” 
Suspecting nothing, the son obeyed. 

“And now,’ he continued, “‘put those ap- 
ples back into the basket.” When half the 
apples were replaced, the boy said: 

“Wather, they roll off. I can’t put any 
more in.’’ 
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“But, father, I can’t put them in.” 

“Put them,in? No, of course you cant 
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put them in. You said you didn’t know 
why you fell behind at school, and I will 
tell you why. Your mind is like that bas- 
ket—it will not hold more than so much. 
And here you’ve been the past month fill- 
ing it up with chip dirt—dime novels.” 

The boy turned on his heel, whistled and 
said:. “Whew! I see the point.” 

Not a dime novel has been seen in the 
house from that day to this.—Cut Gems. 


BERTRAND’S VALENTINE. 


Bertrand had only been in London a few 
weeks. He talked such broken English 
that when he went to school the boys all 
laughed. 

“We'll have lots of fun out of him,” Dick 
Steele observed. “Oh, my! Ain’t he a pic- 
ture?’’ 

Yes, he certainly was a_ picture—the 
sleeves of his old coat out at the elbows, 
patches on his knees, and his tattered 
shoes tied to his feet with strips of lea- 
- ther. But notwithstanding these draw- 
backs a true artist would have enjoyed 
sketching him. <A sturdy little form, a 
pleasant face with honest: blue eyes, an obe- 
dient son, a kind brother, a true, brave boy 
—that is a picture of Bertrand. 

He did his best to master the English 
language, and the other boys did their best 
to torment him. But he tried not to mind 
their teasing. One day, after morning 
school, he saw Herbert Downing and Dick 
Steele looking at something which he 
thought very beautiful. 


“Hallo!” called Herbert, “watching us, 
are you? Want to see what we’ve got?” 
and he displayed a wonderful silken- 
fringed valentine, with cherubs floating 


about in a blue sky, underneath which 
flowers bloomed and birds fluttered. “I’m 
going to send this to my sweetheart, Dut- 
chie. Where’s your valentine for your 
sweetheart?” Laughing as if his question 
were a good joke. 

“T haf got a sweetheart—my Gretchen,” 
Said Bertrand seriously, “but I not buy de 
valentine—haf no money,” and the boy 
turned away from the merry, laughing 
boys with a misty look in his big blue 
eyes. 

On the way home Dick and Herbert, with 
two other ‘boys, stopped to look at a shop 
window in which were displayed valen- 
tines of all kinds. 

“I say,” said Dick, “let’s hunt Ute a 
comic valentine to send him to-morrow, a 
ragged boy bowing down to a ragged girl.’’ 

“Good! so we will,” assented Herbert. 

The valentine was bought—a ludicrous 
thing—and stored it away in the coat 


pocket of Herbert until morning should 
come. 
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But the boy for whom it was intended 
did not arrive at school, much to Herbert's 
and Dick’s regret. They found out from 
one of the scholars where he lived, and 
after school they raced out to the dingy old 
tenement. A sweet-faced, crippled girl 
opened the door in answer to their rap. 


“We'd like to see Bertrand,” they said. 
“Come in,’’ she said politely, “mine brud- 


~ der is ill.” 


They stepped within and stood mute and 
motionless at the scene before them. A 
sick woman was, lying on a cot looking 
very pale and. weary. A young Woman, 
with one arm in a sling, seemed to be wait- 
ing upon her. And Bertrand sat before a 
smouldering fire with bandaged throat and 
head. 

“I'd get up if 1 could,” hecsaidy Duteiny 
head feels as if ’twould split when I move. 
You’re good to come and see me. Please 
sit down.” 

The boys felt as if they were anything 
but “good.” But they found their voices. 

‘“What’s the matter?” asked Herbert. 


“T haf taken cold some way,” and he shi- 
vered. 

“°oTisn’t very warm in here, is it?” asked 
Dick, wondering why the folks did not stir 
up the fire this bitter day. 

“No, ’tisn’t very warm,’ Bertrand said. 


“We can’t have it any warmer,” put in 
the little crippled girl. “We’re out of coal.” 

“Hush, Gretchen!” and the boy’s face 
flushed. 

The boys bad heard enough and seen 
enough. In another moment they were out 
of doors. Their eyes looked rather red and 
misty. “I believe there never was a meaner 
fellow than I’ve been,” said Herbert. 


“Unless I am,’ added Dick. 


“And the poor little chap got that cold 
going without an overcoat!” 


“And Gretchen isn’t a sweetheart, but 
his own sister.” 


Daylight was just fading into night when 
a package was left at Bertrand’s door. It 
was marked ‘Bertrand’s Valentine.” is 
was opened quickly. Ah! Bertrand would 
not take cold so easily, again, for there 
were a warm overcoat and cap and shoes— 
all new; a nice suit, partly worn,'a book 
with pictures, some delicacies and other 
things. But there was another rap at the 
door, and a man set inside the door a sack 
of coals and some provisions, with the sen- 
tentious remark, “More to follow.” 


There were smiles and tears and prayers 
in the humble home that night, and as for 
Herbert and Dick, they learned a lesson 
worth a great deal, and in the future they 
never treated unkindly ‘‘one of the least 
of these.” 
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SKIPPING THE HARD POINTS. 


Boys, I want to ask you how you think a 
conqueror would make out who went through 
a country he was trying to subdue, and when- 
ever he found a fort hard to take, left it 
alone. Don’t you think the enemy would 
buzz wild there, like bees in a hive, and 
when he was Well into the heart of a country, 
don’t you fancy they would swarm out and 
harass him terribly? 

Just so, I want you to remember, will it 
be with you; if you skip over the —ard places 
in your lessons and leave them unlearned, 
you have left an enemy in the rear that will 
not fail to harass you and mortify you 
times without number. 

“There was just a little bit of my Latin I 
hadn’t read,” said a vexed student to me, 
“and it was just there the professor had to 
call upon me at examination . hTere were 
just two or three examples I had passed over, 
and one of those I was asked to do on the 
blackboard.” 

The student who is not thorough is never 
well at ease; he can not forget the skipped 
problems, and the consciousness of his de- 
ficiencies makes him nervous and anxious. 

Never laugh at the slow, plodding student; 
the time will surely come when the laugh 
will beturned. It takes time to be thorough, 
but it more than pays. Resolve, when you 
take up a new study, that you will go through 
it like a successful conqueror, taking every 
strong point. 

If the inaccurate scholar’s difficulties 
elosed with his school life, it might not be 
so great a matter for his future career. But 
he has chained himself to a habit that will 
be like an iron ball at his heel all the rest 
of his life. Whatever he does will be lack- 
ing somewhere. He has learned to shirk 
what is hard, and the habit will grow with 
years.—School Day Visitor. 


HOW TO BE SAVED. 


A collier came to me at the close of one 
of my services, and said: ‘“‘I would like to 
be. a Christian, but I cannot receive 
what you said to-night.” 

I asked him why not. 

He replied: “I would give anything to 
believe that God would forgive my sins, but 
I cannot believe that he will forgive them 
if I just turn to him. It is too cheap.” 

I looked at him and said: “My dear 
friend, have you been working to-day?’ 

He looked at me slightly astonished and 
said: “Yes, I was down in the pit, as usual.” 

“How did you get out of the pit?’ I 
asked. ‘ 

“The way I usually do. I got into the 
cage, and was pulled to the top.” 

“How much did you pay to come out of 
the pit?’ 

He looked at me astonished, and said: 
“Pay? Of course, I didn’t pay anything.” 
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I asked him. ‘‘Were you not afraid to 
trust yourself in the cage? Was it not too 
cheap?” 

“Oh, no!” he said. “It was cheap for me, 
but it cost the company a lot of money to 
sink that shaft.” 

And without another. word the truth of 
that admission broke upon him, and he 
saw if he could have salvation without 
money and without price, it had cost the 
infinite God a great price to sink that shaft 
and rescue lost men.—Campbell Morgan, in 
British Weekly. 


CARRYING OUT OUR PLANS. 


When the doing of a proper thing has 
been decided upon, then it ought to be done 
at any cost save actual wrong-doing. 
There is nothing that so quickly and surely 


demoralizes our character and our. will- 
power as failure to carry out our plans. 
There is nothing that so tones up and 


builds up character and will-power as the 
Tesolute, insistent carrying out of plans at 
heavy cost to ourselves. 


If you have made a plan for to-day’s 
work, let nothing but the hand of God stop 
it. His hand may show in the arising of 
unforeseen circumstances that are wholly 
beyond our control, or in the pointing out 
of a new duty that would make the carry- 
ing out of the other plan clearly wrong. 
Nothing short of such providential hindran- 
ce ought to deter us. 

Yet most of us are more or less willingly 
turned aside from our plans for hard work 
by circumstances that were meant only to 
test us. Every time this occurs we have 
weakened our wills and sapped our charac- 
ters. We say that when we tell a child or 
an animal to do a thing, we ought, for that 
one’s sake, to insist on its being done. 
Why should we not be as fair to ourselves 
as we are to animals and children?—S. S. 
Times. 


“SOMETHING IN IT.” 


A landlord, coming to eject a family of 
tenants who had not paid their rent, found 
several members of the family sick and a 
deaconess caring for them. 

“How is it you can have a nurse when 
you can’t pay the rent?” he asked the fa- 
ther. 

“We don’t pay her,’ was the answer. 

“Don’t pay her! What does she do it 
for, then?”’’ 

“For Jesus’ sake,’ she says.” 

The landlord changed his mind about 
putting out the family. “I never came so 
near feeling that there was something in 
Christianity as I did that day,’ he said 
afterward. “That little woman working for 
those people—it took something outside o” 
human to do it.’’—Selected. 


* as ten thousand do,” 
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HOW MADIE SOLVED HER 
PROBLEM. 


The schoolroom was very quiet, and as 
it contained thirty or forty boys and girls, 
the fact proved beyond a shadow of doubt 
that something unusual was taking place. 
That something was the June examination. 


In the corner of the room farthest from 
the teacher’s desk sat Maidie Vinton. She 
was engaged in biting at the end of her 
pencil and frowning. This was rather un- 
usual for Maidie. She was generally good- 
natured and smiling; but now she was 
frowning at the second example, for ‘it 
would not come out right. 

“T can’t see where it is wrong,’’ she told 
herself, “but I know that nine thousand, 
five hundred bricks couldn’t cost as much 
and Maidie empha- 
sized her words with a vicious nip at her 
pencil.. 

The little girl glanced disconsolately 
around the room. She wondered if any one 
else were having the same trouble she had. 
She felt that it would be a comfort to her 
if they were. Then she would not feel that. 
she was more stupid than her class-mates. 

She looked around, but each head was 
bent industriously over the examination 
questions—each head but one, the head of 
Bob Warren, and never was boy more ap- 
propriately named. He bobbed from morn- 
ing to night. 

He had seen the unusual frown on Mai- 
die’s face, and as soon as he could catch 
her eye, he asked her what was the mat- 
ter. 


, He did not ask the question aloud; he 
did not even move his lips; but where is 
the schoolboy who can not turn his face 
into an interrogation point? 

Maidie answered him by holding up two 
fingers and frowning more than ever. Then 
she remembered that the examination. rules 
said there was to be no communicating 
with each other in any way, and she 
brought her eyes back again to the trouble- 
some example. 


Presently something struck her on the 
arm and then fell to the floor. It was a 
piece of paper rolled into a little ball, and 
on looking up, Maidie saw by Bob’s face 
that it had come from him. 

Maidie shook her head warningly. Such 
conduct during examination means serious 
trouble if detected, and Bob was so good- 
natured and obliging, Maidie did not want 
him to get into’ any scrapes. 

She glanced towards the teacher’s desk, 
and so did Bob, but the teacher was look- 
ing in another direction, and had not no- 
ticed what occurred. 

Bob held up two fingers and nodded to- 
ward the paper ball. Maidie knew at once 
what it meant. The example was worked 
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out on that piece of paper. She had only 
to pick it up and read it. She leaned over 
to get it, and then suddenly drew back. 


“That would be cheating, was the thought 
that came to her. Bob was watching her 
eagerly, looking first at Maidie, and then 
down at the bit of paper. 


With a decided shake of the head, Maidie 
bent once more over her work, and Bob 
turned away with a look of disgust. It 
was no use trying to help some people, he 
thought. 

For some minutes more Maidie worked 
at that example, but with the same result 
It would not come out right. 

“Oh, dear!” she thought: “I wonder 
where it is wrong. Of course there is a 
but I \cant ainda 
What good are examinations, any way? 
I’ve a good notion to leave it and not try 


it again; but then, I suppose I don’t get 
promoted. I wouldn’t like that. Oh, 
dear!” 


Her eye fell upon the paper that was still 
lying at her feet. It looked very tempting. 
All would be easy then, and she had tried 
so hard. 


“The others’ do" it,’ > thouzhtw) Mate: 
“They say it’s no harm, and it’s no worse 
for me than it is for them. Bob expected 
me to do it,’’ and she glanced over at the 
boy, but now he was not looking towards 
her. “I know he thinks me a goose, but—”’ 
with a little sigh, ‘“I’ll be an honest one 
any way.” 

Just then the sound of some one singing 
came through the open window. It was 
a familiar tune, one Maidie often sang in 
Sabbath-school, and as she listened she 
thought of the words: 


“Have we trials and temptations, 
Is there trouble anywhere? 

We should never be discouraged; 
Take it to the Lord in prayer.” 

“I wonder if it would do any good to 
pray over this example,’ thought Maidie. 
“I don’t see why it shouldn’t. It’s trouble 
to me.’’ 


She leaned her head against her hand 
and from her heart went up this little 
prayer: “‘Lord, help me to get this example 
right. I have tried and I can not.” 

Once more she set herself to work, going 
carefully over each part, and this time she 
was successful. 

“T have been saying nine times nine are 
eighty-seven,” she thought. “No wonder it 
wouldn’t come out right. But why didn’t 
I think to pray about it before?”—Daisy ~ 
Howard in Central Presbyterian. 


Nobody has any right to find life uninter- 
esting or unrewarding who sees within the 
sphere of his own activity a wrong he can 
help to remedy, or within himself an evil 
he can hope to overcome.—Charles W. Eliot. 


Life and Work. 


PSYCHOTHERAPY AND THE 
CHURCH. 


That is a big word. 1. means “mind cure’”’ 
or ‘“‘mind healing,’’ a subject which has late- 
ly been receiving much attention from many 
thinking Christian people. The following 

‘regarding it from the pen of Dr. H. M. Wells 
of Philadelphia, is worthy of careful study: 


“Phychotherapy is an agent capable of 
causing as much harm as it can do good, and 
while comparatively few physicians as yet 
understand its field and methods of applica- 
tion, nevertheless it is being extensively em- 
ployed by medical practitioners and the re- 
sults that are being attained far surpass 
those of any so-called ‘religious’ cults that 
have come into existence during recent 
years. 

There can be no doubt but that the devel- 
opment of Christian Science, Dowieism and 
similar bodies, have, in some _ localities 
drawn no small proportion of people away 
from their physicians, but their attacks on 
the profession have moved it but little, and 
with the growing knowledge of scientific 
psychotherapy among medical men the in- 
fluence of the mystic forms of mental treat- 
ment are fast fading away. 

“Christian Science, that strange mixture 
of truth, mysticism and of fraud, has already 
reached its high-water mark, and while it 
will no doubt leave a deep impression upon 
‘the therapeutic methods of the future, we do 
not hesitate to say that ten years after the 
death of its organizer it will be but a life- 
less remnant of a once active body. 

“To the Christian’ Church, however, the 
question of mental therapeutics has become 
a much more serious problem than it has 
to the medical profession. The success of 
the Christian Scientists in curing the bodily 
ills of many individuals naturally led such 
persons to entrust the welfare of their souls 
to the same organization. 

Thus a large and influential body of per- 
sons have been led to abandon the principles 
of historical Christianity and have fallen un- 
der the influence of the ‘divine mother,’ 
whose edicts have pronounced sin to be non_ 
existent and the world, the body and dis- 
ease to be mere phantoms of abnormal mien- 
talities. 

How to prevent this exodus from the 
Church, therefore, has become a matter of 
no small import. Recently the suggestion 
has been made that the Christian Church 
enter the field of psychotherapeutics and 
thus meet the demand that apparently exists 
in the minds of the people for the healing 
influences of religion. It is hoped by this 


means to offset the effects of Christian 
Science and allied cults. 

“Many of us, however, who are willing to 
concede the influence that a calm and ele- 
vating religious faith may have in prevent- 
ing and in aiding in the cure of certain dis- 
eases are by no means convinced that it is 
the duty of the Christian Church to establish 
dispensaries and to publicey proclaim her in- 
tention and her ability to cure disease, even 
of a functional nature, by means of mental 
treament. This is a qutstion that cannot be 
decided lightly and there is a great deal to 
be said on both sides. 

“The Church furnishes a field for useful 
and unselfish activity. It is a well-known 
fact that psychasthenia, neurasthenia, hys- 
teria and other functional disorders of the 
nervous system frequently develop among 
men and women who have lost interest in 
life and who have little to do but to while 
away their time adn spend their money. 

The mind thus deprived of normal inte- 
rests and activities becomes self-centred and 
introspective, and is abnormally conscious 
of every physical sensation. Until this men- 
tal condition is overcome a cure is almost 
impossible and there is nothing more potent 
to lift the introspective neurotic out of the 
narrow confines of his own selfish mentality 
than self_sacrificing and useful activity for 
the sake of his fellow men. 

For the Church to attempt to invade the 
field of the physician or even to attempt to 
establish ‘a mind cure department’ for the 
treatment of nervous disorders would be un- 
wise and ultimately harmful both to the 
souls and bodies of men. Her duty and her 
opportunity lies in the inculcation and real- 
ization of the great truths that have been 
entrusted to her and which if consistently 
and rationally followtd lead to the highest 
development of man—physically, intellec- 
tually and spiritually.’’—Ex. 


THE UNSUSPECTED GOOD. 


You never suspected your grumbling neigh- 
bor of capacity for love—but watch him with 
his little child. There is wore good in the 
world than we have been ready to allow, 
more kindness, faith and hope and joy. If 
there are wintry corners in the hearts of 
men, are we without them ? May there not 
be defect of vision in our study of the 
world ? May not some part of the retarding 
winter which we feel about us as we go our 
melancholy way spring from our own hearts’ 
frosty atmosphere ? It will be so, indeed, if 
we go about the world like the east wind in 
May, that holds the leaves and blossoms 
back, and keens the birds from song.-—The 
Congregationalist. 
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WHAT WE THINK ABOUT. 


Our thoughts make us. They are the 
silent builders who work day and night on 
the temple of character which each one of 
us is rearing. What our ordinary thoughts 
are, that we become. As a man “‘think- 
eth) -in/jhisyeheart,so tis ‘chesymelte) his 
thoughts are white, a white life grows up. 
If he thinks vain, empty thoughts, the life 
will be vain and empty. If his imagina- 
tions and mental recreations are stained 
and unworthy, a life stained and unholy 
will be the outcome. 

Some people suppose that it is no matter 
what they think so long as they do not let 
wrong thoughts take form in expression. 
Hating another in the heart, they say, 
does no harm if it does not show itself in 
word or act. Indulgence in impure fancies 
is not sinful, they think, if the fancies 
lead to no evil acts. But this is not true. 
Wrong thoughts are sins, even though they 
find no outward expression in act. 


Of course, it is not so bad merely to 
think evil as it would be to speak or do it. 
An unkind thought may not hurt the per- 
son it concerns as it would do if uttered 
in sharp, cutting words; but it is a sin 
against God and against love, though it re- 
main only a thought hidden in the heart, 
and leaves its hurt in our own life. It is 
important, therefore, that we keep a most 
sedulous watch over the thoughts as they 
risé in our mind. 

It is well to understand where sin be- 
gins. Temptation is not sin. Jesus was 
tempted in all points like as we are, yet 
without sin. Evil thoughts came to the 
door of His heart, and clamored for ad- 
mittance. If He had opened to them, 
welcoming them, He would have sinned. 
But he refused to let them in, and kept 
his heart pure and clean through all his 
three-and-thirty years of human life in 
this world. 

That is what we should seek to do. We 
cannot live without being tempted, but we 
may resist temptations. We cannot keep 
evil thoughts from buzzing about our ears, 
but we can Keep them from coming into 
our heart to nest and home there. We 
can refuse to read any book or paper which 
contains words that would start evil 
thoughts in our mind. We can shut our 
ears against any irritating, debasing, or 
indecent words. We should turn our eyes 
away firmly from seeing anything that 
would suggest evil. 


A godly minister in his old age told how 
when he was only a lad, a_ schoolfellow 
took a book from his pocket and showed 
him an improper picture. He looked at it 
only for an instant, but it left a stain in 
his memory which plagued him through 
all his years. 


One way to keep out bad thoughts is to 
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keep the mind and heart always filled 
with good thoughts. Napoleon used _ to 
say. “To replace is to conquer.” The 


best way to keep weeds from getting root 
in a garden is to cultivate lovely plants 
and flowers. The house left garnished and 
empty was soon occupied again by the 
evil spirits which had once been cast out, 
who brought back with them sevenfold 
more evil spirits. The house when empty 
of demons ought to have been filled at once 
with good angels. 

If we would expel wrong thoughts and 
keep them out, we must fill our mind with 


pure and good thoughts. Dr. Chalmers 
once preached a great sermon on “The 
Expulsive Power of a New Affection.” 


Love the good if you would shut out the 
evil. Let the Holy Spirit rule in| your 
heart if you would destroy the rule of Sa- 
tan there. 

Another way of guarding the thoughts 
is to watch one’s daydreams and broodings 
when alone. Some people allow their 
minds at such times to linger on things 
that are not good. They indulge in ima- 
ginations which are not right. They al- 
low their thoughts to run on subjects of 
which they would be ashamed to speak to 
anyone. 

A great deal of harm comes from this ha- 
bit. It leads to self-consciousness, which 
is always unwholesome. Much degrading 
sin can be traced to feelings and emotions 
which are indulged when one is alone. If 
we would keep our thoughts white and 
clean we must maintain most careful guard 


“over our mental moods and ponderings in 


solitude.—Forward. 


HABITS. 


A habit is formed in the same way that 
paths or roads are. You often see people 
“cutting across lots.” Where they do this, 
a narrow strip of grass, about a foot or 
fourteen inches wide, will be trodden hard, 
and that is a path. The more you do it, 
the easier it will become, just as a path 
grows wider and plainer the more it is tra- 
veled. It is hard to keep people from 
going across lots after a path is once 
made; and so it is hard to stop doing what 
we have fallen into the habit of doing. 

Bad habits are like the ruts made by 
carriage wheels in country roads—they 
hold people fast. I once read of an old 
man who had crooked fingers. When a 
boy, his hands were as limber as yours. 
He could open them easily. But for fifty 
years he drove a stage, and his fingers 
got so in the habit of shutting down on 
the lines that they finally stayed shut. 
The old man’s hand never can open. 

So it is with habits. Once formed it is 
almost impossible to change them. So you 
see how important it is to form right ha- 
bits—“The King’s Own.” 
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PRAYER FOR THE SCHOOLS. 


The school term has opened. It is proper 
and a “bounden duty” that prayer be offered 
in every church and in every home for the 
blessing of God. The millions who are of 
school age and the vast multitude of teachers 
alone call for the prayers of the people. The 
fact that these pupils are at the character- 
forming age is a command to us to seek for 
the teachers the wisdom necessary to give 
proper training and guidance, and for the 
pupils the spirit of study and obedience. 

The school is the adjunct to the family. 
From the nursery the children go to the care 
and moulding power of the teachers. Parents 
in the home give the first* impulses; the 
teachers follow closely and give shape and 
character to the life. The pupils of to-day 
will be the men and women of to-morrow. 
They come quickly into all the duties, powers 
and responsibility of life in the home, in so- 
ciety and in the nation. The subsequent life 
is simply the working out of the principley 
instilled and the habits formed in the home 
and the school. 

A very large number of those who enter 
the schools come from homes in which there 
has been no moral training. Poverty, intem- 
perance, irreligion and vice are the primary 
classes from which many enter the public 
school. They are placed under the care of 
those who, if competent and faithful, may 
overcome these first evils and give new direc- 
tion to life. 

Again, many are from homes of purity and 
Christian grace. Their first knowledge of the 
larger world is in the school in contact with 
some who have not had such training. It is 
for the teachers to throw around them the 
protection of a pure, Christian life, a warm 
heart and great personal power. 

Upon no class do greater responsibilities 
rest than those assumed by our teachers. Our 
prayer, therefore, should be earnest and per- 
Severing that every one may be competent 
in moral power as well as in intellectual 
ability, and that every schvol may be a place 
of effective training in the formation of char- 
acter and preparation for useful lives.—Unit- 
ed Presbyterian. 


GAINING SELF-CONTROL. 


It is not enough for us to pray for self- 
control. We must all study the cause of ir- 
ritability. If men would often go to a sani- 
tarian concerning their health habits, they 
would find an answer to prayer in his revela- 
tion of truth. 

I have known men who prayed for good 
temper in vain until their physician pre- 
scribed eating so much meat, for they could 
not endure such stimulation. So long as 
they ate abundantly of animal food, they 
could not control the irritability; but as soon 
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as they were put on a milder diet, they were 
able to keep their temper. ‘I'he physicians 
by the aid of science revealed to them the 
cause of that irritableness, and their prayer 
was answered. They were not unwise in 
praying, but they were wise in adding hy- 
gienic advice. 

It is quite in vain to pray for a tranquil 
spirit or a genial, hopeful spirit when the 
organs of digestion are out of order. Not 
that one who is suffering from sickness 
should not pray for health, but prayer is to 
be conjoined to hygiene. It is in vain to 
pray for patience and then run heedlessly 
into those very conditions where experience 
shows causes which lead to impatience.— 
Henry Ward Beecher. 


MUST USE IT OR LOSE IT. 


There is a law of nature than man must 
either “use or lose.’ If you are unwilling 
to use the powers and opportunities that God 
gives you, you must lose them. If you will 
not use those capabilities of the soul, such 
as the love of the beautiful, true and sublime 
(the sentimental side of your nature), they 
will disappear and leave you cold, heartless 
and disappointed. 

‘Many a man in a mad scramble for wealth 
has refused to yield to the tenderer side of 
his nature, and has killed the faculty by 
which he can enjoy while seeking the things 
he thought he would enjoy. 

Many a man who has gained wealth is 
shocked to find that all the finer and tender- 
er side of his nature is paralyzed. Beauty 
in nature, art, literature, no longer appeals 
to him. Money has mounted to his side, but 
the enjoying power is dead. Straining and 
striving have starved the soul.—Christian 
Observer. 


LOVE WITHOUT JEALOUSY. 


Christian love is the only kind of love in 
which there is no rivalry, no jealousy. There 
is jealousy among the lovers of art; there is 
jealousy among the lovers of beauty. The 
glory of natural love is its monopoly, its 
power to say: “It is mine.” 

But the glory of Christian love is its re- 
fusal of monopoly. The spiritual artist—the 
man who paints Christ in his soul—wants no 
solitary niche in the temple of fame. He 
would not like to hear any one say: “He is 
the first of his profession; there is not one 
that can hold the candle with him.” He 
would be very sad to be distinguished in his 
profession of Christ, marked out as a solitary 
figure. The gladdest moment to him will al- 
ways be the moment when the cry is heard, 
“Thy brother is coming up the ladder also; 
thy brother will share the imheritance with 
thee.’”’—George Matheson. 


KEEP CLOSE TO THE BOYS. 


Some fathers are not well acquainted with 
their boys. They know their names and 
fates, but do not know what they are doing 
when out of sight, nor where they spend 
their evenings, nor the company they Keep, 
nor the aims they have in life, nor the prin- 
ciples which are’ being instillea into them. 
They are not on famiiiar terms with their 
sons. They do not have their confidence. 

It is indispensable to be very close to the 
son if one will help in the formation of his 
character. It is a great point gained when 
the son prefers the company of his father to 
any other company. Blessed is that father 
whose son’s theart bounds with gladness 
when this father comes home and says, 
“Come, let us take a walk, or play a game, 
or talk about tne book you are reading.” 

The victory is half won when the boy 
really enjoys the company of his father, but 
it is a hard case when the father is cold and 
indifferent to the interests and feelings of 
his son. When the father is the best friend 
his son has and acts so that the son knows it 
and appreciates it, that father can do almost 
anything with that boy. He can mold his 
soul as he will. Let fathers spare no pains 
to get very close to their sons and abide 
there. 

Too many fathers seldom speak to their 
sons except to reprove them and scold. There 
is a time for reproos and punishment, but 
it is not all the time. There is a time for 
clouds and rain and snow, but if these things 
lasted all the year round, the earth would 
be a barren and deso.ate planet. There must 
be, much sunshine. Luther Burbank is a 
great lover of plants, and she has done won- 
ders by way of developing excellent varieties 
of plants, flowers and fruits. He says that 
three things are absolutely essential to the 
successful issue of a series of test of plant 
development—clear sunshine, fresh air and 
wholesome food. Other things must be con- 
sidered, but these are absolutely necessary. 

So it is with the development of good char- 
acter. It cannot be done without sunshine. 
Put sunshine into your countenance, sun- 
shine into your counsels, sunshine into your 
home, sunshing into your religion. If te 
atmosphere of the home is cold and gloomy, 
and the atmosphere of the saloon warm and 
bright, the boy will go away from the home 
to the saloon. It may be false sunshine, but 
it draws him. if the father will live close to 
his son, he must not be gloomy and sour. 


No one can abide in the heart of his son 
unless he is thoroughly sincere. He need not 
be learned, but he must be sincere. He may 
not be a philosopher, but he must be sincere. 
He may not be able to overwnelm his son 
with powerful arguments, but he must at- 
tract and hold him by his sincerity. 


A son will understand whether his father 
believes the things he’says or whether he is 
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talking for effect. If he is not honest to the 
very core of his being, his words will fall 
to the ground. But if he is thoroughly sin- 
cere, a Singie word will weigh more than a 
volume. His words will be as apples of gold 
in baskets of silver. They will be like nails 
fastened in a sure place by the master of as- 
semblies.—Christian Advocate. 


COERCION. 


Control should never degenerate into coer- 
cion. Plato said: “A free mind ought to 
learn nothing as a slave.’’ There is no life- 
giving power in coercion. God meant our 
characters to be positive, not negative. Co- 
ercion may repress evil: it never eradicates 
he 

The child should not be conscious of the 
restraint of external contro! through the per- 
sonality of the teacher. Punishment and 
pain are the lowest means of control. Eng-. 
land’s greatest educational philosopher says: 

“A daily minister of paii cannot fail to be 
regarded with a secret dislike, and if he 
causes no emotions but painful ones, will 
inevitably be hated. Conversely, he who 
constantly aids children to their ends, hourly 
provides them with the satisfactions of con- 
quest, hourly encourages them through theic 
difficulties and sympathizes in their suc- 
cesses, cannot fail to be liked; nay, if his 
behavior is consistent throughout, must be 
loved. 

“And when we remember how efficient and 
benign is the control of a master who is felt 
to be a friend, when compared with the con- 
trol of one who is looked upon with aversion, 
or at best, indifference, we may infer that 
the indirect advantages of conducting educa- 
tion on the happiness principle do not fali 
far short of the direct ones. 

To all who question the possibility of act- 
ing out the system here advocated, we reply 
as before, that not only does theory point to 
it, but experience commends it. To the many 
verdicts of distinguished teachers who since 
Pestalozzi’s time have testified this, may be 
here added that of Professor Pillans, who as- 
serts that ‘where young people are taught as. 
they ought to be, they are quite as happy in 
school as at play, seldom less delighted; nay, 
often more, with the well-directed exercise 
of their mental energies than with that of 
their muscular powers.’’”’—The Canadian 
Teacher. 


“During the years I was in Parliament,’” 
wrote Gladstone, “I came in contact with 
sixty master minds, and all but five of them 
were Christians.” 


Duty is far more than love. It is the up- 
holding law through which the weakest be- 
come strong, without which all strength is: 
unstable as water.—Mrs. Jameson. 


’ to avert the threatened disaster. 
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GOD’S “RIGHTEOUSNESS.” 

The phrase ‘‘God’s righteousness” is not 
used to signify that attribute which we 
call righteousness, but rather the way or 
method, by which God provides justifica- 
homeeroresipners: ;Paul ‘says. lieameninot 
ashamed of the Gospel of Christ for there- 
in is God’s righteousness revealed.’ That 
is, God’s plan of salvation is revealed in 
the Gospel of Christ. 

Barnes in his commentary on this pas- 
sage says, “The phrase righteousness of 
God’ is equivalent to God’s plan of justify- 
ing men. In this sense it stands opposed 
to man’s plan of justification, i. e., by his 
own works. God’s plan is by faith.’ 

Contrasting the two plans Paul. says, 
“By the deeds of the law, there shall no 
flesh be justified in His sight.” “But now 
God’s righteousness (God’s plan of justifi- 
cation) without the law is manifested 
even the righteousness of God through 
faith in Jesus Christ.” Sinners are justi- 
fied freely by His grace, through the re- 
demption which is in Christ Jesus.” “that 
He might, be just, and the justifier of him 
which believeth in Jesus.”’ God’s righteous- 
ns is the plan of salvation for sinners.— 

ne 


BUILDING A HOUSE. 


The eighth chapter of Matthew gives in 
the closing verses a picture of two build- 
ers, the one wise and the other foolish. 

The folly of the latter, however, does not 
show itself in the building process for no 
doubt he knew much about building and 
chose a picturesque location not too near 
the shore. 


The material he used was of the best, the 
corners of the building were right angles, 
the walls were perpendicular, the doors and 
windows were in their proper places, the 
beams supporting the upper floors were 
strong, the rafters had the right pitch and 
were roofed over with material impervious 
to the rain. The windows in the tower 
commanded a splendid view of the distant 
landscape. 


When the building was completed his 
friends praised ‘him for his fine achievement 
and thought him very wise. 


But a testing time came that led them to 
change their minds. A driving storm beat 
down upon the sea and the foaming tide 
dashed high upon the shore. The Swirling 
current began to wash away the embank- 
ment and to encroach nearer to the house 
til at last the yielding sand gave way be- 
neath and the structure was imperiled. 

The man is at his wits’ end to know how 
} He stands 
by in dismay as the splendid mansion be- 
gins to tremble. Now it leans, it totters 
and finally with a thundering crash it falls 
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to the ground a total wreck. As his friends 
gather to view the ruins they discover that 
instead of building on the solid rock he had 
built upon the sand; and now they call him 
a fool. 

This is a picture of many an outwardly 
beautiful moral life in which there is no 
faith in God and no trust in Christ, ‘Other 
foundation can no may lay than is laid 
which is Christ Jesus.”—‘“Michigan Presby- 
terian.” 


HOW TO PROFIT BY CHURCH. 


Very much of the benefit to be derived 
from going to church depends upon the at- 
titude of the hearers. If they come in a 
devout, prayerful and receptive spirit the 
hour of worship may be one of great profit. 
If, however, they come in a careless spirit, 
their minds full of the world, the hour may 
bring them no profit at all. It may even 
add to their condemnation that in ‘‘hearing 
they heard not.” 

Our Lord strongly emphasized the impor- 
tance of right hearing. That beautiful na- 
ture parable called “The Sower” might just 
as properly be called, “The Four Kinds of 
Hearers,” for however faithfully the sower 
may sow the good seed of the word the fin- 
al result depends upon the way it is receiv- 
ed by the hearers. “Take heed what you 
hear” and “take heed how you hear” are 
commands that impose important duties 
upon those who go to church. 

Bishop Vincent gives some pointed sug- 
gestions that are well worth remembering: — 

“Go early to church. Not only be punct- 
ual, but be in your place before the hour 
when the service is announced to begin. 
Then you will not disturb other worshippers. 

Go in a reverent spirit. On the way re- 
member whither you go. Avoid lightness of 
manner and conversation on worldly topics. 

Before you enter, and as you enter the 
church, breathe a silent prayer of invoca- 
tion for the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

As you take your place, bow your head 
reverently in prayer for yourself and for 
all others who enter the sanctuary for the 
services about to begin. 

Resolve that you will foster no thought 
fix your eyes on no object, utter no word 
that will tend to divert your mind from the 
holy purpose for which you have come into 
this place. 

As the minister enters the pulpit, offer an 
earnest, silent prayer in his behalf. 

In all the service take an active part; as 
hearer, as worshipper. 

At the close of the service, after a mo- 
ment of prayerful silence, greet with cheer- 
fulness and good will all whom you hap- 
pen to meet, remembering that Christian 
fellowship is a part of Christian worship.”— 
“Michigan Presbyterian.” 


ol4 ; 
THE BRIGHT SIDE. 


The late Dr. Mahan, when speaking about 
“always seeing the bright side,’ used to 
tell the following story: 


During the great war in America between 
the North and South, a chaplain in the 
Northern army lay in his tent, burning and 
racked with pain from a Southern fever. 
Early one morning a dark face peered into 
his tent. A colored woman entered, and 
with the greatest tenderness inquired: 


“Massa, does you see de bright side of 
dis ’ere?” ; 

“No, Nannie,” replied the minister; 
seems dark where I am.” 

“Well, massa, I allus sees de bright side.” 


“How! is. that. Nannie?) It jmay \bevyou 
have not had any great trouble.” 


‘“Mebbe I haben’t, massa,” she replied. 


Then in her broken way she told him 
that, when a slave in Virginia, all her child- 
ren had been sold one at a time and taken 
down South. Then her husband was sold 
from an auction block and driven off lixe- 
wise. Last of all, she was sold in a similar 
manner, and driven off to labor, and, as she 
expected, to die, in the rice swamps. There 
she was all alone, not having seen one of 
her relations for years. 

“Mebbe I haben’t seen any great trouble, 
massa.”’ 

“Well, Nannie, is it always bright with 
you?’’ 

“Allus, massa, allus.”’ 


“How is it, Nannie, that you always see 
the bright side. Do tell me.” 


“Well, when I sees de dark, cloud risin’, 
and about to come crushin’ down upon me” 
—and then she waved her hand as if she 
saw the cloud coming down within the tent 
—‘“when I sees de dark, black cloud comin’ 
erushin’ down upon me, I jist slips round 
on de udder side, and dar I finds Jesus. 
Den it’s all bright and .clar. It’s allus 
bright, massa, where Jesus is.” 

“Well, Nannie, if you can do that, I ought 
to ‘do it.” 


“It ’pears like you orter too, since you is 
a minister ob Jesus.” 

Nannie disappeared, and the minister, 
turning over on his blanket, said: ‘‘The 
Lord is my Shepherd; and now come sick- 
ness or health, life or death, burial on the 
Yazoo Bluff, or among friends at home, all 
is well.’’ 


With the peace of God in his heart, he 
quietly fell asleep. When he awoke he 
found himself in a gentle perspiration. The 
cloud had been lifted from his soul, and the 
fever had left his body. Nannie’s faith had 
saved him.—Life of Faith. 


“all 


The noblest question in the world is: What 
good may I do in it?—Benjamin Franklin. 
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THEATRE AND BALL ROOM. 


The ‘Michigan Christian Advocate” has 
the following:— 


A ruined young woman of Detroit, whose 
case recently became notorious through the 
daily newspapers, in an interview, despair- 
ingly said: 

“My life is ruined, and I would like to 
see him pay the penalty! I wouldn’t mind 
being imprisoned for life, if I could get 
even. There’s one thing sure: I’ve lost 
all faith in man, and I would like to advise 
young girls to avoid theatres and danees.” 

The warning of this ruined girl, who 
pants for vengeance against that father of 
her hapless child, is one that should be 
headed by thoughtless patrons of the dance 
and playhouse. Such warnings are by no 
means infrequent. Four-fifths of the fall- 


en women of America were ruined by the 
ball-room. 


Mr. Wm. H. Holmes, an ex-dancing mas- 
ter of San Francisco, says he ‘‘found the 
ball-room the avenue to the destruction of 
multitudes.”’. “It is the truth,” said he, 
“Durned into the hearts of thousands of 
downcast fathers and broken-hearted mo- 
thers; and husbands are legion who can 
look into the deserted homes, left desolate 
by wives and daughters who have been led 
captive by this magnificent burst of har- 
mony and laying on of hands.” 

A young girl in a Chicago dancing-house, 
in reply to a_ party of Christian visitors 
who were remonstrating with her, said: “It 
is mother’s fault. She insisted on my 
learning to dance, so as to become grace- 
ful, and through her interceding. I ait- 
tended dancing-school. I was only sixteen, 
and coming in close contact with men was 


too much for me. I lost virtue, grace and 
all.’’ 


Prof. Henry Stribes, the renowned cham- 
pion dancer, being asked by T. A. Faulkner, 
author of “The Gates of Death; or, the 
Ball-Room Unmasked,’ what is the best 
move to crush out this ball-room curse, re- 
plied: 

“It all lies with the church and parents. 
If the reform workers would look where 
the vice germinates and crush it there, they 
would soon wipe it out; but as long as 
the public schools teach prostitution by 
having dancing taught, there will be pros- 
titutes. And most ministers haven’t cour- 
age enough to condemn dancing, for fear of 
offending some of their members.” 


It is easy in the world to live after the 
world’s opinion; it is easy in solitude to live 
after our own: but the great man is he who 
in the midst of a crowd keeps with perfect 
sweetness the independence of solitude.— 
Emerson. 


World Wide Work. 


GOD’S MIGHTY CONVICTING POWER 
AT HSIN MIN TUN, MANCHURIA. 


By our MISSIONARY, REV. J. GOFORTH. 


For the Record. 

Mar. 29th, Sab. After both services 
many were ready to lead in prayer. The 
prayers were not ordinary. They shewed 
that conviction had already begun. Each saw 
his own hindering sins. Though several 
were on the verge of weeping while pray- 
ing yet there was no real break-down. One 
confessed to réviling and _ adulterous 
thought and to murder before conversion. 
Another to reviling and fighting. Some 
confessed to covetousness, some to unfilial 
conduct and many to neglect of family dut- 
ies and to bad temper. Though quiet the re- 
sult of to-day seems hopeful. There were 
about four or five hundred at the a.m. ser- 
vice, 

Mon. 30th. The Holy Spirit was work- 
ing deep conviction during the a.m. ad- 


dress. Conviction and fear was written on 
many faces. Several afterwards made 
prayer confessions. One that to save his 


life in the Boxer year he had recanted and 
also had kept money which belionged to 
the church. His voice choked with sobs. 
Another in broken’ sentences, almost weep- 
ing, confessed to unclean thoughts and to 
covetousness. Still another that his sins 
were more in number than the sand. There 
were others who prayed and most all with 
the personal note. 

During the p.m. address the Spirit was 
searching hearts with mighty power. Then 
followed about a dozen heart confessions. 
Their sins seemed to grieve them so. A 
woman then prayed. She was the first 
woman who has prayed. She never finish- 
ed for her prayer ended in weeping. Ano- 
ther woman commenced praying but broke 
down weeping. A man attempted to pray 
but ended crying. Then another woman in 
prayer sobbed out her sins and broke in 
an agony of weeping. The women and 
girls were now all praying with supressed 
weeping. It soon. spread among the school 


boys and the men until finally the upwards 
of four hundred people seemed to be weep- 
ing praying, confessing. Some were falling 
on the floor, others were swaying to and 
fro. Some were beating the seats, others 
were beating their breasts; some were rigid- 
ly upright, others were down with their faces 
on the floor. Some were stamping the floor 
others were writing in agony. Loud, 
cries and walls filled the room while at 
the same time voices of intense prayer were 
piercing through all other sounds. 

After about half an hour of this awful 
erief we tried, to stop it by singing hymns 
but only the missionary and myself joined 
in. The audience under conviction paid no 
heed at all. Again and again we shouted 
out the chorus of “Jesus loves me.’’ Gra- 
dually we caught the ear of the school 
boys. But the Holy Spirit was cleansing His 
temple and would have His way. Though 
we almost shouted in pronouncing the ben- 
ediction yet we could scarce be heard 
through the sound of agonized weeping. 
The service lasted about three and a half 


hours. 
Tues. 31ist.. During the a.m. address there 
was very deep attention. When liberty 


was allowed for prayer a woman weeping 
confessed to having stolen a_ quilt. A 
young man confessed to having reviled his 
mother. He wept as he prayed. After the 
evening address a man confessed to having 
joined the bandits in order to revenge him- 
self on a Boxer, who had injured him. He 
had been providentially hindered. He wept 
and asked for prayer. The several who 
prayed for him seemed intensely moved. 
In a short time the whole audience of over 
four hundred seemed to be weeping and 
praying. The same signs of intense agony 
‘as last night were in evidence all over the 


building. Some were londly crying for 
mercy while others were triumphantly 
praising God for coming with gracious 


power among them. 

When it seemed that the people were 
weeping long enough we tried to stop them 
by singing of choruses again and again. We 
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were just going to close the meeting when 
the audience broke out again in an agony 
of weeping. But night fall had come and 
we were compelled to stop the meeting to 
send away the women and school girls. 
Many of the men were in such agony we 
continued the meeting for them. A _ helper 
confessed to envy and fell down weeping 
asking for prayer; a student to adulterous 
thought and promised full obedience; 
a helper that his bad temper offended people 
and hindered Christ’s cause. Another help- 
er confessed to having appropriated for his 
own uses twenty dollars of red cross funds. 

Wed. April Ist. Before the address a help- 
er confessed to having been in league with 
the mounted bandits supplying them with 
cartridges. Another worker confessed to 
bad example in his home thereby hindering 
those he most loved. 

The address was used to deepen convict- 
fon. One man was so pressed that he got 
up and begged me to pause that he might 
confess. I told him to wait and he knelt 
beside the pulpit until the address was 
finished, then deeply moved he confessed to 
cheating in business and to adultery which 
his wife knew about. He flung himself on 
the floor crying loudly. A preacher con- 
fessed, weeping, to reviling and to keeping 
had company in secret. Another worker 
to bad temper and pride which offended 
many and hindered the cause. A _ doctor 
over sixty years of age to breaches of the 
seventh commandment and to neglect of all 
religious instruction in his home. . There 
were other confessions also. Most of 
those who confessed wept and begged for 
the congregation’s prayers. 

In the afternoon before the address a 
man confessed in deep contrition and re- 
quested prayer. AS each request was made 
the whole congregation would join in au- 
dible prayer. After the address it was the 
same. Many confessed and asked for pray- 
er. Most of such flung themselves on the 


floor crying while the whole congregation 


joined in prayer. Confessions of covetous- 
ness, unfilial conduct, theft, reviling, cheat- 
ing, gambling, bad temper, &c. Such con- 
viction of sin! Men seemed to have no op- 
tion but to confess. Such wondrous free- 
dom in prayer! 

Thur. 2nd. Preceeding the address con- 
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fession and prayer with tears followed in 
quick succession. Marvellous attention was 
given during address, even the young boys 
of less than ten sat as if riveted. The a.m. 
address was no exception. A church mem- 
ber confessed to having killed two men in 
fights before conversion and to selling opium 
since conversion. Though a great strong fel- 
low he wept like a child. A school boy 
confessed to breaking the fifth, eight and 
ninth commandments. The boy whom he had 
slandered also wept freely. Another school 
boy confessed to idolatry and adultery and 
fell down weeping. Many others confessed 
and were prayed for. The mysterious 
wondrous power of God seemed to fill the 
building. The missionary’s prayer was a 
model of humility and contrition. This 
trait was a marked feature of to-day’s pray- 
ers. 

The evening meeting cannot be adequat- 
ely described; a sweeping spirit of conviction 
prevailed. The address was an hour later 
than usual because so many begged to be 
allowed to confess first. One of the school 
teachers, a most able man, who had a few 
days ago confessed to bad temper, now 
seemed mightily convicted. He said the 
devil had tried hard to hold him back but 
he said he feared if he let this opportunity 
Slip it would be fatal. He confessed to 
theft, adultery, and lack of love for his pu- 
pils. An enquirer confessed to having been 
a Boxer, to adultery, to thefts and gambling 
and to keeping money which he found on 
the floor of the shop a few days ago instead 
of handing it to his master; a helper, to 
covetousness, selfishness and pride—(he 
promised to contribute to the church a pro- 
perty worth $250); a deacon, to covetousness, 
adultery, bad spirit at home so that his fam- 
ily was hindered. He said he had decided 
not to confess but the agony was so awful 
that he would rather face the shame than 
face God with the guilt. Several school 
boys confessed to theft, idolatry, adulterous 
thoughts and words and unfilial conduct. 
Many others were along the same lines. 
An old helper when he heard his grandson 
confess cried like a child. 

After the address, all over the male au- 
dience men’s faces showed an agony of 
conviction and they were standing every 
where wanting to confess. A school boy of 
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about fourteen confessed to hate in his 
heart He had vowed to take vengeance on 
a boxer who had murdered his father in 
1900. Trembling with emotion he said the 
Spirit had convinced him that he ought to 
love his enemies. Struggling against the 
Spirit for two days he could neither eat 
nor sleep. Now he yielded, confessed and 
got peace. Another large boy said the box- 
ers had Killed his father and two uncles 
in 1900. It had appeared only right that 
be should avenge their deaths. But it had 
been made clear to him these days that the 
thirst for revenge was not the Spirit of 
Jesus. Now he asked that all pray for him 
that he might be forgiven. A boy confessed 
to theft, idolatry, infilial conduct and to 
adultrous thought. Many boys confessed 
to having broken the 9th, 5th, 8th, and in 
thought, the 7th commandments. Many 
boys confessed to lying, slander, fighting 
and neglect to teach their folks at home. 

Boys even eight and ten years of age were 
im agonies of grief on account of sin. Sev- 
eral of the larger school boys came and 
confessed that during the first two days, 
when so many were crying and confessing, 
they were making sport of it but now they 
were so troubled they could neither eat 
nor sleep. They confessed to theft, adultery, 
bad language, disobedience to teacher and 
to parents. 

After the meeting had continued over 
three hours we dismissed the congregation 
but the people would’nt go. With ag- 
onized voices they pleaded with us 
we could’nt sleep, neither can we to night 
if we do’nt get rid of our sins.” 

There was nothing for it but to hear 
them. We sent the women and girls to 
the girls’ school room where their confes- 
sions were continued with Mrs. Keir in 
charge of the gathering. Mrs. Keir said all 
of them confessed and prayed. 

We continued until 9 p.m. The meeting 
had lasted five and a half hours. 
confessed and pleaded for prayer. 
prayers! Such weeping! 

We will only take time to tell of one out 
of the many who confessed. He is one of 
the brightest preachers in the Manchurian 
Church. He came and kneeling before the 
pulpit and confessed to several sins but he 
didn’t seem to get any relief and continued 
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kneeling. I quoted the first chapter of first 
John about the forgiveness of sin. But there 
is another thing, said he, that the Spirit is 
convicting me about and I wont yield. “I 
want to kill the Boxer who murdered my 
father in 1900.” “Just a few days ago a 
friend of mine said to me. “If you do not 
revenge your father you cannot be a true 
son.” I quoted various scripture texts 
bearing on forgiveness, but after kneeling 
long, with many praying for him, he went 
away saying. “I cannot yield.’ Before 
we condemn this man let us try to put our- 
selves in his place. 

Fri. 8rd. Prayer and confession contin- 
ued for an hour and a half before I could 
get a chance to give the address. There 
was intense feeling during the address and 
during the prayers and confessions. A 
man confessed that another owed him a 
certain sum of money but had refused to 
pay it, whereupon he and his son had taken 
an oath that they would either have that 
money or the man’s life. These days the 
Spirit convicted them of that wicked vow 
and coming to the front with that account 
they tore it to bits in the presence of the 
whole congregation. 

Such an eagerness to confess! Theft, re- 
venge, covetousmess, adultery, railing, unfilial 
conduct, bad temper, bad example, &c., all 
were confessed. A list with the names of 
more than two hundred boxers, who had 
helped in the massacre of fifty four mem- 
bers in 1900, was brought up. This was a 
secret list kept by. the congregation, un- 
known to the missionary. They hoped that 
a day of reckoning would come and they 
would be able to wipe out old scores with 
the boxers. Now in presence of the whole 
congregation the leaders tore the list all to 
bits. 

The helper who could not forgive his 
father’s murderer last night, now in sight of 
all said he had received grace to freely for- 
Then lest his example might have 
hindered some of the school boys he called 
upon eight of them who had parents or 
brothers or uncles killed by boxers to stand 
up. He then presented each with a hand- 
somely bound copy of a hymn book, saying. 
“Every time you open this hymn book to 
sing I want you-to remember that help- 
er Chang received grace to forgive his fa- 
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ther’s murderer.’’ A Korean who, had been 
attending the meetings sent in a written 
confession. He couldn’t freely speak the 
Chinese language. The whole congrega- 
tion prayed for him while he wept and beat 
the seat. A Mongolian, the only one of 
that race who belonged to this church, con- 
fessed his sins. Many others wished to 
confess but as the meeting had lasted 
so long and I had to catch the after- 
noon train for Mukden, I put them off till 
the evening meeting. 

Hsin Min Tun seems to have been com- 
pletely swept by the mighty power of God. 
Three young men volunteered to become 
preachers. Many agreed to give the tithe. 
The people organized to go throughout the 
twenty four out-stations and tell the good 
news. We have since heard that every- 
where the Spirit wrought mighty conviction 
and wondrons changes in all the out-stations. 

I will close with an extract from Mr. 
O’Mulvena‘s letter written about a month 
after the special visitation of his people. 
“My scholars here, both boys and girls, are 
on fire. The boys go out to villages on 
Saturdays to preach and sing and sell 
books; the girls on Wednesdays to teach. 
This: morning a group of five girls came 
into school about ten o’clock thoroughly 
fagged out and hoarse. Yesterday they had 
gone to some heathen friends 15 li away. 
They had three separate lots of heathen 
woman to speak and sing to, about ninety 
in all. They hardly got any sleep and this 
morning had to march back in time for 
school. Theis prayers are refreshing to 
us all. 

“Last Sunday there was a great temple 
festival. Our fifty odd school boys were 
out singing and preaching early in the 
morning. After breakfast others sold books 
on city streets, then Sunday school and 
Church service and evening service. Poor 
boys! they had no rest, and Saturday they 
had been out preaching in the villages. 
Since you were here the congregation 
has agreed to call and support a native 
pastor.” 


“Tt is one of the paradoxes of the kingdom, 
that the more strength one puts into any 
spiritual duty the more one seems to have left 
for the next.” 
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What Missionaries Have Done. 


Missionaries have translated the Bible 
into about seven-tenths of the world’s 
speech. 


Missionaries have done more than any 
one class to bring peace among savage tribes. 


All the museums of the world have been 
enriched by the examples of the plants, an- 
imals, and products of distant countries col- 
lected by missionaries. 


The export trade of the United States to 
Asiatic countries jumped from about $58,- 
000,000 in 1903 to about $127,000,000 in 1905, 
which was due chiefly to missionary influ- 
ence. 


Missionaries were the first to give any in- 
formation about the far interior of Africa. 
They have given the world more accurate 
geographical knowledge of that land than 
all other classes combined. 


It: is to missionary efforts that all South 
Sea literature is due; there is not a single 
case on record of the reduction to writing 
of a Polynesian language by another than 
a Christian worker. 


The missionaries have expanded the 
world’s commerce. The trade with the Fiji 
Islands in one year is more than the entire 
amount spent in fifty years in Christianiz- 
ing them. A great English statesman esti- 
mated that when a missionary had been 
twenty years on the field, he was worth in 
his indirect expansion of trade and com- 
merce ten thousand pounds per year to Bri- 
tish commerce.—Ex. 


“Shanghai is one of the largest cities of 
the world, with a population which has in- 
creased since 1842, when Shanghai with its 
50,000 population was made one of the five 
ports in China open to Western commerce, 
to near a million souls at the present time. 
She is the commercial heart of the East 
and the rallying point of the forces which 
are shaping the course of New China.” 


Bind together your spare hours by the 
cord of some definite purpose, and know how 
much may be accomplished.—William M. 
Taylor. | 
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CHINA IN TRANSITION. 


It has been affirmed, probably without 
exaggeration, that China, has made greater 
progress in the last five years than any 
other country in the world. And this is 
not the hasty generalization of some snap- 
shot traveller, but the sober conviction of 
men, who have spent long years in the 
country, and are familiar with its history. 

Sir Robert Hart—than whom no one is 
better qualified to speak with authority— 
testifies as follows:— 


“During the first forty-five years of my 
residence in China, the country was like a 
closed room without a breath of fresh air 
from the outside world. She was not in 
the least conscious of the existence of out- 
side nations. During the past five years, 
breezes from all parts of the world have 
been blowing through China.” 


Changes in China are affecting every de- 
partment of life. Within eleven years, 
3,500 miles of railway have been built, 1,- 
600 miles in course of construction, and 4,- 
000 miles are projected. Within the same 
period telegraph lines have been extended 
to all the provinces. A few years ago 
there were no modern post-offices, now there 
are over 2,500, and the number is rapidly 
increasing. Ten years ago there was only 
one daily paper in Peking, and that an of- 
ficial one; now there are ten dailies in the 
same city, one of which is a woman’s pa- 
per. Printing presses are numerous, but 
they are not able to supply the demand for 
translations of western works. 


In one respect at least China is following 
the example of Japan. She has sent Im- 
perial Commissions to America and to va- 
rious countries in Europe to study all 
that is worth studying, with a view of 
bringing back to China whatever will aid 
in the regeneration and uplifting of the 
Empire. 

She is also sending students in vast num- 
bers to other lands, especially to Japan, 
and these will return to their native land 
with new ideas on almost every subject 
that can affect the destiny of a nation. In 
_April last 15,000 of these students were in 
Tokyo, and 650 of them came from the 
Province of Sz-Chuan, involving a journey 
of eight weeks’ duration in order to reach 
a college. 

Historically China has the longest con- 
tinuous existence of any nation in the 
world. It had a civilization and a govern- 
ment before Abraham pitched his tenth be- 
neath the terebinths at Mamre. But na- 
tionality in the deeper sense of loyalty, 
patriotism, race aspirations, has always 
been conspicuous by its absence, especially 
since the Manchu dynasty ascended the 
throne. 


In only one direction has love of coun- 
try shown itself, and that is the intense de- 
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sire of the Chinese, roam where they will 
and die where they may, to have their 
bones brought back to China and laid in 
Chinese graves. But to love his country 
with a patriot’s love, and gladly give his 
life in its defence—this is something 
which the average Chinaman cannot un- 
derstand. 


Indications to the contrary notwith- 
standing, it may be questioned if the sen- 
timent of patriotism, once generated, is 
ever entirely extinguished,’ however much 
it may be repressed. 


Using the word in its political and not 
in its religious sense, the prophet’s ques- 
tion, “Shall a nation be born at once?” 
seems likely to receive—nay, is receiving—- 
an affirmative. answer in China. 


A thrill like the breath of Divine inspi- 
ration is passing through China’s millions, 
and aspirations unfelt for centuries are 
stirring the nation’s heart. Railways and 
telegraphs are uniting the provinces, a na- 
tional school system will unify education- 
al methods, text-books on patriotism are 
being studied, the national flag floats over 
modern school buildings, a constitutional 
government is promised, an army and navy 
on modern lines are being created. China 
as a nation will have to be reckoned with 
in the near future. 

One Evangelical Protestant Church for 
China is the ideal of most of the mission- 
aries, and of all the native Christians suf- 
ficiently advanced in knowledge and expe- 
rience to give the matter serious thought, 
and such a consummation is in line with 
the awakening national aspirations of the 
Chinese people. 

The union movement in Japan, as well 
as in other countries, is an object lesson, 
the significance of which the Chinese 
Christians will be quick to appreciate. 
May the Home Boards have grace to ad- 
just their policies to the new conditions 
and belp on the glorious work. 

The spread of Christianity in China, very 
slow for the first half-century, is now far 
greater than most people suppose. At the 
end of thirty-five years from the advent 
of Robert Morrison there were six native 
Christians in the Empire, and by the mid- 
dle of the century perhaps not over one 
hundred. 

At the present time there are at least 
180,000, and if adherents are included as 
well as communicants the number will not 
be far short of one million. 


The ratio of progress is phenomenal, and 
promises to become greater as the years 
go by. Even now thousands are held back 
from baptism because there are not suffi- 
cient teachers and preachers to give them 
proper instruction. 

As in other lands, some prove unreliable 
but the percentage is small, an even if it 
were larger, ‘‘What is the chaff to the 
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wheat? saith the lord.” The native church 
in China has passed through the fires of 
persecution and has come forth as’ gold. 
Not since the days of primitive Christian- 
ity have there been more striking exam- 
ples of devotion even unto death. 


And fidelity is all the more striking 


when it overcomes temptations that are 
harder to resist than the desire to escape 
from martyrdom. There is living to-day 


a native presiding elder in the Methodist 
Episcopal Church whose ability and cha- 
racter were such that it was proposed to 
appoint him Viceroy of a province, but he 
turned his back upon the seductive offer, 
and continued his work of preaching the 
gospel on a salary of $12.50 per month.— 
“Missionary Outlook.” 


THE NEGRO QUESTION, U.S.A. 


The negro question will not down. There 
can be no gathering of a national charac- 
ter into which the question will not in 
some way force itself. Newspapers every 
week discuss it. Magazines every month 
treat the matter in some way. The great 
political parties find it like Banquo’s ghost. 
Gradually the nation is becoming aware 
that the question is greater than any single 
political question. 

The recent educational convention in 
Cleveland, Ohio, heard the matter discussed 
by the great modern apostle of the race, 
Booker T. Washington. He told the as- 
sembled educators the truth. He said:— 

“The negro race of America now num- 
bers not far from 10,000,000. Within a few 
years the race will have increased to 15,- 
000,000. I repeat that they are going to 
remain in this country for all time and 
principally in the Southern States. These 
millions of my race can be made to become 
criminals or law-abiding citizens. 

“Some people are fond of asserting that 
education as a force to uplift the negro is 
a failure. The great bulk of our people 
have scarcely been touched by education. 
On the basis of school population, each 
child in the: Northern States had spent 
upon him last year for his education for 
teaching purposes about $5. On the basis 
of school population, each negro child in 
the South had spent upon him for teach- 
ing purposes about 50 cents. 


*T don’t criticize the South, but I simply 
state facts. The South out of its poverty 
has done well, and it deserves credit for 
what it has done. What is the one great 
need of the race to-day? In my opinion 
it is strong, unselfish, intelligent negro 
leaders and workers.” The nation must 
solve the negro problem or it will dissolve 
the nation.—Philadelphia ‘“Westminster.”’ 
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“GOD HELPED ME ALONG.” 


At one of the Bible classes held for wo- 
men at a mission station in Korea, a 
bright, clean, earnest woman with a baby 
on her back, walked from her home to the 
meeting, a distance of one hundred miles. 

When she told of her journey and saw 
the astonishment in the face of the mis- 
sionary, the devoted woman said, “It was 
not difficult, God helped me along.” 

This simple and sincere expression of 
one recently brought from heathen dark- 
ness to gospel light has in it a great les- 
son for the Christian worker. Any hard 
service becomes exceedingly difficult when 
we attempt it in our own strength. How 
bright are the days and how cheering the 
reward when we can say of the most dif- 
ficult undertakings that God helps us. 

Happy is the Christian worker, especial- 
ly the missionary in the foreign field, 
whose burdens of service are always hea- 
vy, who has complied with the command 
of the Psalmist to cast his burdens on the 
Lord. The promise which follows this 
command, assuring us that he will sustain 
us, enables us to overcome difficulties with 
a courageous spirit and to bear our burd- 
ens with a light heart. 

Happy is the Christian at home or 
abroad who can say, “It was not difficult, 
God helped me along.”—The Missionary 


“SIR, I WANT TO BE BAPTIZED.” 


“Sir, I want to be baptized, I want to be 
a Christian,” said a Chinese student to the 


head-master in the Anglo-Chinese mis- 
sionary college at Hong Kong. In the 
conversation which followed Mr. Barnett 


found that six months previously he had 
resolved to ask for baptism, but his father 
refused to allow him to acknowledge him- 
self a Christian. 

“Now,” said the student, “God has spo- 
ken to me again. I do not wish to be un- 
filial to my father, but, even if he turns 
me out, I must now be baptized.” 

The missionary invited him to kneel 


down and pray. An open Bible was on. 


the study table. In his prayer the student 
put his hand on the Book and said, “O 
God, this is Your Book. I do not know 
much about it yet, but I ask You to teach 
me. Whatever You will please teach me I 
shall do in Jesus’ Name.” 

This young Chinaman was one of seven 
students from this mission-school baptized 
on Whit Sunday last year. The lads there 
are all sons of well-to-do Chinese gentle- 
men. 

The college was started five years ago 
with seven pupils; there are now between 
120 and 130 students, all under daily Christ- 
lan teaching and influence.—The Rev. E. 
J. (‘Barnett 
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CHRISTIAN SCIENCE IN INDIA. 
By. PANDITA RAMABAT. 


On my arrival in New York last spring 
I was told that a* new philosophy was 
being taught in the United States, and had 
already many disciples. The philosophy 
was called Christian Science, and when I 
asked what its teaching was, I recognized 
it as being the same philosophy that has 


been taught among my people for four 
thousand years. 
As I was born and educated in this 


philosophy, having taken my degree of 
Pandita in it, I am acquainted with both 
its literature and its influence upon my 
people, and I want to witness to its degra- 
dation. To study Indian philosophy one 
must go to India and see its results and 
learn to read the Shastras in the original. 
It is all very nice to read pretty transla- 
tlons, Where much that is base and de- 
grading is expurgated, but the original is 
quite another thing. 

I have sounded the depths of that phi- 
losophy, and what did I find? I will give 
you an idea in my own language. It 
means just this: 


The Philosophy of Nothingness. 


You are to take the whole universe as 
nothing but falsehood. You are to think 
that it does not exist. You do not exist. 
I do not exist. Can you realize it? 


There was once upon a time a great 
being called Brahma, and that person was 
no person at all, but something like air, 
full of joy and knowledge. Can you think 
of air as being full of joy and knowledge? 
I cannot understand it, but philosophy tells 
you that you have to believe tkat this 
being, full of joy and knowledge, without 
any personality, existed once upon a time. 
That being had no mind. It did not want 
to say anything or have anything near it, 
and, therefore, of course, it did not under- 
stand anything. 

Then came another being just like itself, 
and that being was nothing but darkness. 
It was all falsehood. Now this air united 
with that darkness and assumed personal- 
ity. It became male and female, and as 
that person has formed all things, the logi- 
eal inference is that everything is false- 
hood. The birds and beasts that you see 
do not exist. You do not exist. 


When you realize that you have no per- 
sonality whatever no life, no knowledge, 
nothing, then you have attained the high- 
est perfection of what is called “yoga,” 
and that gives you liberation and you are 
liberated from your body and you become 
like it, without any personality. You 
draw on the blackboard zero, plus zero, 
minus zero, multiplied by zero, divided by 
zero, and it equals zero. It is just like 
that, nothing more. 
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Its Fruits. 


Hindu philosophy has ruined millions of 
lives and caused immeasurable suffering 
and sorrow in my land, for it is based on 
selfishness and knows no sympathy or com- 
passion. 


And what has Hinduism done for the 
people of India? Its gradeur and beauty 
must be judged by its fruit. You are a 
people of some feeling. Everything is 
real. You feel that when other people are 
starving you ought to give them some- 
thing to eat, but out in India they do not 
feel that. Men do not feel any sympathy 
for others. They do not feel for people 
who are starving or being killed in war. 


In our late famine our philosophers felt 
no compassion for sufferers and did not 
help the needy. For why should they help 
when they claimed the suffering was not 
real, neither were the dying children real? 
The first result, then, of the philosophy is 


the basest cruelty and selfishness; no 
compassion for sufferer and supreme 
egoism. 


The people of India and the philosophers 
who have studied with the learned men 
ought to feel alike towards all people and 
all beings; but they never show a particle 
of kindness to the women, and their lives 
are made so unbearable that they want to 
kill themselves. 

These philosophers have shown mercy 
towards all lower animals. They have 
established hospitals for animals, but they 
have never established hopitals for woman. 


The preachers who have come over here 
to preach Buddhism to the American peo- 
ple have established a hospital for animals 
in Bombay. In that hospital there is a 
ward. devoted to bugs and a man is hired 
to feed those bugs on his blood every 
night. They never take any thought of 
the women who are dying under the weight 
of this philosophy, but they just show their 
charity towards the bugs. I recommend 
that hospital for the edification of Ameri- 
can students of Buddhism. Let them stay 
one night in that bug ward. That will 
pay them for all their labors in studying 
that philosophy. 


A Hindu Woman’s Religion. 


The Hindu women have been made slaves, 
and it is the Christian people who are now 
bringing them the liberty of Christianity. 
Our philosophers have never established 
schools for our women and girls, but they 
have taught that it is a religious duty to 
burn thousands of widows’ alive. The 
women are very necessary in order to cook 
the food and care for husbands, but they 
are good for nothing when their husbands 
die. 

When I was in Calcutta, I was asked by 
some of the philosophers to speak on 
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something of the religion of the Hindu 
women. They tried to make a preacher of 
me. If I had become a preacher of the 
Hindu religion I do not think I could have 
remained a Hindu a single day. 

I was told in the first place, by our learned 
people, that the women must never study 
the holy books of the Hindus. The men 
of India think that the very study of the 
books gives them salvation, but if the 
women study those books they are lost. 
What is good for men is not good for 
women in India. That is their belief. 


I just overstepped that rule a little and 
made a study of the religion. What do 
you think that I found woman’s religion 
was? This religion said, you must never 
read or write, and knowledge is not the 
thing that is desirable for women. Women 
are naturally wicked and if they get any 
knowledge they will become worse and 
worse. 


The next duty of a woman is that she 
must be married, no matter how old or how 
young she is. You cannot find many un- 
married women in all that country. The 
religious books teach that unmarried wo- 
men are going to hell to be doomed to 
eternal punishment, and so the first care 
of the parents is to get a girl baby mar- 
ried. 

As soon as a girl baby is born in the 
family, the father begins to think where 
he can get a husband for her. When she 
is about nine or ten months old, he goes 
to a neighbor and says. “I have a daugh- 
ter, and you would like your son to get 
married, and will he marry my daughter.” 
And so the contract is settled between 
them. That is marriage under Hindu phi- 
losophy, and it is binding. 


Perhaps there are 700 girls in 1,000 that 
are married under ten years of age, for no 
girl is allowed to remain unmarried after 
she is twelve; it is only the low casts who 
allow them to remain unmarried until 
they are fourteen or fifteen. 


What happens after? If the man dis- 
likes the woman, why he has the divine 
right of marrying as many women as he 
likes, for man is considered the incarna- 
tion-of the god Vishnu and that god had 
6,000 wives in this life. A man can get 
married to several women at a _ time. 
There are some high caste people who get 
so high as to marry 100 or 150 wives at a 
time. They do not have a very good 
memory and so they keep a directory of 
their wives and children. 

As the husband. is immortal, the Hindu 
religion says that a woman must never 
marry again when her husband dies. If 
she wants to get to heaven then she must 
burn herself alive. Seventy years ago the 
women used to be burned alive with the 
dead bodies of their husbands, but now 
that is stopped by law. Now the women 
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are taught to cast themselves in the sacred 
rivers, or take opium, and thus go to their 
heaven where they may find their husbands. 

The husband is considered a god, and my 
country women are taught that in heaven 
they must be the servants of their hus- 
bands, the same as upon earth. On earth 
or in heaven the Indian woman Can never 


be free. The only other place open to her 
is hell. The man does not go there to 
trouble her and that is the only place 


where she can be free. That is what the 
Hindu religion says regarding woman, and 
that is the only religion that is given to 
her. 

The Hindu woman’s religious duties con- 
sist in household cares and the worship of 
her husband. After rising early and at- 
tending to the cares of her house, her next 
duty is to put her head on the sacred feet 
of her husband and worship him. 


When he comes home from business with 
bare feet her duty is to take warm water 
and wash those beautiful feet and drink 
the water in order to purify herself. 
Woman is naturally unholy and drinking 
that dirty water sanctifies her. That 
cleanses her from all sin and there is noth- 
ing else, and in this way she is to live all 
her life. I wonder how many of these 
American disciples of Hinduism would 
like to realize that religion? 


Hindu Widows. 


There are 23,000,000 widows in India, and 
probably one fourth of the whole number 
are under twenty-five years of age. We 
have probably 70,000 little children that 
are doomed to live in widowhood, 13,000 
under four years of age. They have to 
work without much food being given to 
them and they have just one meal a day. 
The people think they ought to be punish- 
ed for being widows. Many of these poor 
little creatures are committing suicide. 
Many of them want to go away and take 
liberty, and that liberty is taken to their 
own destruction. 


That is how the women are treated, and 
if American women think that they would 
like that philosophy, I wish they would 
feel it before they forsake the Bible and 
take it up. India is the best place for the 
study of the results of Hinduism. Go out 
there and see what it has done for women 
and you will know what religion is.—Re- 
cord of Christian Work. 


People who make mistakes are those who 
quarrel with one another before their chil- 
dren, or who allow the latter to grow up 
in idleness; those who talk about their 
troubles before strangers; the father who 
tells his children to go the way he does not 
go himself; and the young woman who 
does not make a confidant of her mother 
—Lutheran Observer. 
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HOW GOD GRACIOUSLY VISITED 
HAI CHENG, MANCHOURIA. 


By our MIssIONARY REV. J. GOFORTH. 


For the Record. 

Sabbath, April 5th.—The account of God’s 
wonderful work in ixorea seemed to deeply 
move the people. Many eyes were filled 
with tears. The expression on most faces 
was shame for having done so little. 

It was said before the meeting began that 
when the time for prayer came a certain 
deacon would take up most of the time by 
his rambling prayer, but he never opened 
his mouth. Hight or ten prayed and their 
prayers were full of contrition and confes- 
sion. 

After the afternoon address, perhaps ten 
men led in prayer. AJll the prayers showed 
deep conviction for sin. None wept but the 
look on people’s faces, as well as the fervent 
prayers, indicate that the Holy Spirit is 
moving in the assembly. He shall have 
His time and way. 


Monday, April 6th.—Elder Hou, at the 10 
to 11 o’clock prayer meeting, told of the 
great movement in the Mukden outstations. 
The prayers were marked by much fervency. 
Two women, while praying, broke down and 
wept. During the address, many faces looked 
troubled, many eyes were full of tears. The 
personal note in the prayer was very dis- 
tinct. Tiwo men wept while making prayer 
confession. Others were on the verge of 
weeping. The prayers were very humble. 
Though the floor was cold cement, most of 
the people went to their knees of their own 
accord. One old saint in triumph praised 
God for the Holy Spirit’s presence in our 
midst to-day. 

During the afternoon address, the Spirit 
wrought mighty conviction. It was very 
evident that hearts were being searched 
through and through. 

As soon as the address Was ended, the 
deacon above mentioned, deeply moved, con- 
fessed in prayer to hate in his heart against 
an enemy. He asked God’s forgiveness and 
promised to go and acquaint his enemy of 
bis changed attitude. 

Then a licentiate, one of the ablest among 
the young men of the church, confessed, in 
a prayer of deep emotion, to sins which until 
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this evening, he had date mined to hide from 
man. He said the Spirit’s conviction was 
so painful that he must get relief by confes- 
sion. He confessed to hatred of a brother, 
and to Achan’s sin. He said that he had 
gone as a delegate to the Y.M.C.A. conference 
at Shanghai last year and thought the church 
cought to pay his expenses, but since they 
did not he had secretly taken it out of the 
church funds. His confession made a pro- 
found impression, and all over the house 
there were sobs and thanks and fervent 
amens. 

An elder wept and confessed to breaking 
God’s commands. He prouiised fifty dollars 
to the church right away as a pledge of re- 
pentance, and besides promised about one 
hundred dollars for the spread of the Gospel. 

Another, a very poor man, promised to go 
out preaching twenty days each year at his 
own charges. 

The deacon mentioned above, again weep- 
ing aloud, confessed to envy, hypocrisy and 
to sowing discord among brethren. 

Another deacon from Ta Sluh Chiao con- 
fessed to his having been the cause of split- 
ting the church at that outstation. 

The other prayers were all confessions. The 
Holy Spirit seemed to so fill the building 
that one felt it would be possible to forgive 
any enemy. 

Up till the evening, no official had prayed 
or confessed. 


Tuesday, April 7th.—As soon as the ad- 
dress ended, prayer commenced and lasted 
almost an hour. Each one was burdened 


with his or her own hindering sins. The 
prayers were deeply touching. 
Three women who took part in prayer 


were much moved. One of them wept freely 
as she confessed to pride, bad temper and. 
selfishness as her hindering sins. At times. 
all over the audience there was quiet weep- 
ing. 

During the afternoon address, it was evi- 
dent that the Holy Spirit was mightily mov- 
ing the people. When the time came for 
prayer there was a manifest eagerness to 
engage in it. At no other place have I lis- 
tened to such a _ succession of powerful 
prayers. : 

A Mr. Huang, perhaps the ablest man in 
the Manchurian church, but noted for cold- 
ness and self-sufficiency, prayed. He con- 


fessed the failings which every one knew to 
ye hindering sins. Such intensity! Such a 
sense of unworthiness! Such bitter regrets 
for missed opportunities! Such longing for 
Divine power and such resolves for a re- 
vived life of power for days to come! 

A poor man prayed with burning earnest- 
ness, saying “O God; don’t call me a son; I 
am unworthy. Call mea slave. I will give 
time and money to extend thy kingdom. 
“Then as the Spirit gave him utterance he 
pleaded wondrously for the unsaved. 

Then a deacon prayed. What humility! 
What self-loathing! What pleading for the 
church, for the lost, for native land! He told 
God Formosa had been lost and so had 
Korea, and now Manchuria was as good a3 
lost, and yet that their rulers sleep on, re- 
jecting the Lord of glory. He broke down 
and wept. Some in the room cried aloud; 
many silently wept. 

The pastor (Chinese) then prayed, confess- 
ing to pride, envy, division, hate, coldness 
and lack of love for souls. Then as he 
pleaded for the church and for the lost with 
a solemn earnestness almost weeping, a 
great mysterious hush filled the room, the 
whole audience seemed to be weeping. 

The missionary of Kuan Cheng Tsu, hear- 
ing that I could not go there, sent one of 
his helpers to be present at the meetings. He 
has come two hundred and fifty or three hun- 
dred miles. Others are here also from other 
centres. 

The elder mentioned above as promising 
to give so much money, says he has $500 in 
a partnership business where idolatrous 
things are sold, but as soon as he can get 
it out, he will turn it over to the church. 


Wednesday, April 8th.—In the preliminary 
prayer meeting, when requests were made, 
the whole assembly responded in united 
prayer. The audience was the largest yet 
and the attention during the address was 
very intense. As soon as permission was 
given to pray a man started in a low voice 
‘but he was silenced by a man in agony cry- 
ing with a loud voice—‘“God have mercy on 
me, I am constantly hindering thy cause 
by my pride.” He continued some time 
weeping and praying. Many others were also 
weeping and praying. 

A woman made a remarkable prayer. She 
wept and was greatly agitated, yet her pray- 
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er was all in verse. Finally she was so 
overcome that a verse of a hymn was’ sung 
to pacify her. 

Again a season of prayer was allowed 
when a man led with intense emotion, but 
he had scarce ended when a man burst out 
with a loud and bitter cry, “O Lord, I must 
confess; I can’t help it. I am guilty of adult- 
ery and I have Killed two children.” He con- 
tinued to cry for some time with a loud and 
agonized cry. When he became calmer, he 
besought all to pray for him. A friend of 
his, blessed by these meetings, had sent for 
him yesterday. He just arrived this morn- 
ing and this was the first meeting he had at- 
tended. 

During the afternoon address, there was 
awed, intense attention, then when permis- 
sion for prayer was given, all seemed eager 
to engage in it. Prayer seemed to be their 
breath, their very life. It was impossible to 
follow for many were praying at the same 
time. Many were weeping. Some confessed 
and promised gifts of time and money; 
others wept and prayed for a father, a moth- ° 
er, a sister or brother. Some prayed for the 
church in their district. One prayed for the 
lazy helper at their outstation. Others 
prayed for heathen neighbors and for their 
country. Prayer continued for over an hour. 
The Holy Spirit was mightily convicting of 
sin! 

The school teacher and the schoolboys had 
a serious quarrel some days before these 
meetings commenced. So far neither side 
is willing to yield, and the school is stopped. 
Both the teacher and the boys seem to be 
under conviction but none among them have 
so far prayed. This quarrel is hindering 
the Spirit. There is not the complete sweep 
here as in other places. When any one made 
a request for/ prayer, the whole congregation 
would join in simultaneous prayer. When 
Mr. Webster asked prayer for his unconvert- 
ed son at school in London, the response 
was most hearty. 


Thursday, April 9th.—During the afternoon 
address, there was most intense attention. 
Many seemed as if about to break out weep- 
ing. About two-thirds through the address 
a man went to his knves and remained kneel- 
ing until the address was finished and then 
prayed. Some seemed in great agony of soul 
and wept aloud. 
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Mrs. Wang, the native pastor’s wife, made 
a most heart-moving prayer, confessing to 
pride, envy, impatience with her husband’s 
gentle way. She said, ‘“O Lord, I have not 
been willing to forgive the seventy times 
seven.” Then she took off her silver brace- 
lets, saying ‘Surely the Lord has given me 
a perfect arm, why do I need to ornament 
it? Surely my head does not need all these 
adornments,’ and so she took off all her 
head ornaments, weighing about half a 
pound, of silver, and gave them to the 
church. 

This same woman loved ornaments, for 
on her wedding day the bridegroom, the mis- 
sionary and all the friends were in the church 
waiting, but she absolutely refused to go 
until she got her wedding ornaments. She 
said “my intended promised me gold orna- 
ments and now not even silver ones are 
forthcoming. I won’t marry him unless I 
get my ornaments.” The ceremony was de- 
layed three hours while her intended hustled 
around to get the ornaments. But now the 
Spirit fills her heart and earth’s jewels have 
lost their charm. 

The lazy helper mentioned yesterday in 
one of the prayers was convicted and prayed 
for grace and energy to do his appointed 
work. 

A very solemn feeling pervaded the assem- 
bly. God seemed very near. A man gave 
several dollars to the church as a pledge of 
new obedience. Others promised service and 
money. 

We were conscious of hindrance in the 
audience. At times it seemed as if every 
barrier was broken down and God was going 
to have his perfect way. Again a lull, a 
stoppage was evident. 

During the afternoon address, it was evi- 
dent there was very deep feeling. It seemed 
as if the assembly was certain to be swept 
by a very tempest of prayer and confession. 
But a certain conceited deacon who already 
has prayed more often than anyone else 
started to pray. He worked himself into a 
frenzy. But it was so evidently of the flesh 
that we stopped him by singing. In a short 
time he was at it again. We again drowned 
him by singing. Prayer was again rising in 
intensity when he started \n the third time. 
We again stopped him, but then his old deaf 
brother twice broke out in rambling prayer. 
Though there were prayers of reai spiritual 
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power yet the enemy seemed to be hinder- 
ing mightily. I fear the unconfessed sin of 
the teacher and scholars is giving the enemy 
a foothold and grieving the Spirit. 


Friday, April 10th.—A deacon in great dis- 
tress confessed to having hindered the cause 
in two of the outstations by swindling peo- 
ple out of several hundred aollars. He called 
upon Christians present from those two 
places to make his confession known and say 
that he was going to make full restitution. 
Even the youngest seemed to drink in every 
word of the address. Then a young man, 
greatly agitated, confessed to several hinder- 
ing sins. Also an old man from one of the 
o.tstations who a few days previously con- 
fessed several sins, now confessed to drunk- 
enness and bad temperasihindering Christ’s. 
cause in his district. Many others prayed 
and confessed but the native pastor’s prayer 
was one of great power, carrying one right 
into the presence of God. 

After the afternoon address, there was a 
grand spirit of prayer. Again and again re- 
quests were made, and the whole audience 
responding with volumes of prayer. But the 
request for the Emperor and Empress Dow- 
ager called out the most hearty response. 

Some seemed so pressed in spirit to pray. 
A Bible seller confessed in prayer to stealing 
the book sales and that when he put in his 
claim for boxer losse., he made it about three 
times larger than it ought to have been. He 
wept bitter tears over it now. 

Another colporteur confessed to absorbing 
the proceeds of sales and to secret opium 
smoking. A church member confessed to 
adultery. Many others confessed. Among 
them were sins of cheating, stealing, lying, 
adultery, etc. One promised he would here- 
after give a fifth of his income. 

The elder who thad given so liberally as 
stated above, now promised an additional 
$400. One woman brought her costly orna- 
ments and gave them to the church. An- 
other woman gave her watch. Others gave 
money. Some promisea tithes; others prom- 
ised time. There is great rejoicing, for ail 
the women anu girls have prayed and con- 
fessed, and all the men and boys except the 
teacher and scholars. They all look guilty 
and troubled and the teacher’s wife says her 
husband cries at home between the meetings... 
They are resisting the Spirit. 
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Saturday, April 11th.—I visited the prison 
reformatory. It has over 150 men. They all 
work at trades and suare the profits. Some 
men, I hear, send home to their families, as 
much as $50 a year. They secure medals for 
good conduct. In this way some men reduce 
their term of servitude by a half. They were 
weaving, carpentering, blacksmithing, print- 
ing, tailoring, making caps, boots, valises, 
bags, jade ornaments, etc. The official has 
a preacher hold religious Service every Sab- 
bath with the men. They all quit work and 
listened while I preached on Jno. 3:16. The 
truth seemed to have zreat power over them 
and many declared a desire to become Chris- 
tians. 

During the last two days of the meetings 
the church could not hold all who came, and 
fifteen men sent in their names to be re- 
corded as catechumens. My addresses were 
only intended for Christians, but Godin 
mercy brought heathen to repentance as well. 

On the Saturday night after I left, the 
school teacher had a dream. He dreamed he 
was out walking when three men seized and 
bound him and carried him before the ma- 
gistrate. In the accusation, there were five 
things charged against him, and these, were 
the very sins he had been guilty of in his 
conduct of the school. The magistrate said: 
“There are two roads for you to take. One 
is refuse to confess and make restitution and 
you shall be punished; the other is confess 
and make things right with the wronged and 
you shall be free. With that he awoke. He 
went to church Sabbath morning, broke 
down and confessed before all and begged 
the boys to forgiv him. They in turn 
all broke down and confessed their faults. 
There was instant reconciliation and won- 
drous rejoicing, for now, every one, old and 
young, male and female, had been blessed 
“Not by might nor by power, but by my 
Spirit 


A problem for solution by some of 
our Experts is that Rome, demands toler- 
ation and equality with all Protestants 
“in a Protestant country, but absolute- 
ly refuses to permit Protestant work 
in a nominally Roman Catholie coun- 
try. Rome demands equal rights (and 
more) with Protestants in North Am- 
erica and England but anathamatizes all 
Protestants in Peru. Rome’s motto in Peru 
is prohibition, intolerance, but in England 
to-day equality and usurpation.—Ex. 
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PROGRESS IN AFRICA. 


Africa is an immense region. It has long 
been known as the Dark Continent, but the 
light of the Gospel is rapidly dawning 
upon it. 

This huge continent has now 2,470 mis- 
sionaries, with 13,089 native assistants. 
There are 4,789 places of regular worship, 
221,156 church-members, and 527,700 pro- 
fessed Christians. There are 95 hospitals 
and dispensaries, 16 publishing houses and 
printing establishments. 


_North of the equator Egypt has more mis- 
Slonaries than any other region; the west 
coast countries come next, 


Fifty years ago Krapf, the missionary, 
was laughed at for his dream of a chain of 
missions across Central Africa, from ocean 
ug ocean. Now his dream has come true.— 

x 


The world is made up of units—you are 
one. As the leaven leavens the meal, so the 
world is to be permeated with the good 
spirit. Are you ordering your life so that it 
is being felt as an uplifting unit in the great 


mass ? Every individual leaves the world 
better or worse by living his life in it. On 
which side does your present influence 


count?—Rey. J. P. Hicks. 


A marked increase of candidates for the 
ministry, and greater interest in Bible 
study, are declared by Dr. Hugh Williams, 
president of the Calvinistic Theological Sem- 
inary in Wales, to be among the perman- 
ent results of the recent revival in that 
country. He says that while the emotion- 
alism of the movement has passed away, 
“there remains a valuable deposit of spirit- 
ual Strength.” Converts continue faithful 
and many capable men who were converted 
are steady-going and faithful officers of the 
Church. A true revival will always result 
in an increase in the number of candidates 
for the ministry and a deeper and more de- 
votional study of God’s Word.—Christian 
Observer. 


t 


A Presbyterian missionary of many years 
of experience describes the present condi- 
tion in China as follows: ‘‘We feel that a 
great crisis is upon us. The present oppor- 
tunities are unprecedented. If China is to 
be won for Christ, it must be done soon, as 
strong influences are working in other dir- 
ections. We must put five or six times our 
present missionary force in the field if we 
are going to tackle this problem in earn- 
est. God’s promises are with us, and we 
must lay hold of them in the manner that 
he directs.”’ 
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THE BEST ASSxT. 

It is neither silver nor gold; neither stocks 
nor bonds. It is mor..1] fearlessness. It is 
not carried in a man’s pocket, nor kept in his 
strong-box. Its abiding piace is in the heart. 
It is a noble possession. Biessed is he who, 
filled with it, dares to do right. Being noble 
it acts on noble lines. It stands for right 
against wrong, for truth against falsehood, 
for honor against dishonor, for purity against 
impurity, for honesty against dishonesty, for 


that which is good against all that is bad.. 


The man of moral fearlessness does not ask, 
“how will this course of action affect me?” 
His question is, “is this right?” 


Che Lreshptevian Arecovd 


Published by the Presbyterian Church in Canada. 
Editor and Manager, E. Scott, M.A., D D. 
Price, in advance, seventy-five cents, yearly. 
“To congregations, twenty-five dollars per hundred.” 
Same rate to small churches in parcels of six or more. 


Subscriptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year, 
ending with December. 


Mission fields, with Summer supply 
may, if they wish, end their year in June. 
Names are not put on each Record in a parcel. 


The Records for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


Asthe Record is furnished at cost 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents. 


Some churches pay for it from the missionary funds, 
using it as an agency for raising these tunds 
and findingit helpful. 


Send all payments by Express Order, by P.O. Order, 
by Postal Note, or by Registered Letter. 
Do not send money unregistered. 
It is illegal to send stamps in the payment of account 


In sending renewal of order. be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent, 


Any who wish parcels discontinued 
please send prompt notice. 


The Average Issue 
for the Last I'welve Months to date was 


60,000 Copies Monthly 
Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 


Address 
The Presbyterian Record, 


Y.M.C.A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 


This trade mark on Bedding MEANS satisfaction to YOU. 


SOME MISTAKES. 


People who make mistakes are those who 
quarrel with ome another before their chil- 
dren, or who allow the latter to grow up 
in idleness; those who talk about their 
troubles before strangers; the father who 
tells his children to go the way he does not 
go himself; and the young woman who 
does not make a confidant of her mother. 
—Lutheran Observer. 


G & J. E. GRIMSON 


MAKERS OF 
ART GLASS CHURCH WINDOWS 
76 & 78 ST ANTOINE SI, MONTREAL 


The Missionary Enterprise. 


“A Concise History of its objects, Me- 
thods, and Extensions’—By Edwin Mun- 
sell Bliss, D.D., Editor of “‘The Encyclo- 
pedia of Missions. In two principal sec- 
tions, of about a dozen chapters each, the 
author discusses, first the Development and 
Character of Missions, their early history 
and the different missionary methods and 
movements at home and afield, and secoad, 
the extension of missions in all countries, 
Africa, India, China, Japan, Korea, West- 
ern and Southwestern Asia, the Pacific 
Islands, ete. In a book of four hundred 
pages, it is impossible to give much of de- 
tail of a work so vast as the extension of 
the Kingdom of Christ through twenty cen- 
turies, but so far as such is possible the 
writer gives in outline that wonderful 
story. It is very helpful to the young as a 
basis for their mission studies, and helpful 
also for review to those familiar with mis-~ 
sionary history. Not the least important 
feature of it is what it tells of the develop- 
ment of the home end of. missionary work 
and method. 

The Fleming H. Revell Co. 
net. 


Price $1.25 
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We should widen our expectations to the 
magnificent sweep of His promise.—Mac- 
Laren. 


During the whole time that Christ was on 
earth only one person gave enough to at- 
tract His attention.—Sel. 


A Christ about whom you do not thin is 
as good as a dead Christ, as far aS you are 
concerned.—Rev. Dr. McLaren. 


Probably most of the difficulties of trying 
to live the Christian life arise from attempt- 
ing to half live it—Henry Drummond. 


A soul is lost when it is separated from 
God by sin. A soul is saved when it is se- 
parated from sin to God through Christ. 


It is not the sight of our sinful heart that 
humbles us; it is a sight of Jesus Christ. 
“IT am undone for mine eyes have seen the 
King.”’—Andrew Bonar. 


“Come unto Me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” If 
there is anyone here who has not “rest”, it 
is because he has not “‘come.”’ 


No man gets ready for an emergency in a 
moment. What he is in an emergency is 
determined by what he has regularly been 
doing for a long time.—Edward I. Bosworth. 


I will govern my life and my thoughts as 
if the whole world were to see the one and 
to read the other; for what does it signify, 
to make anything a secret to my neighbor, 
when to God all our privacies are open?— 
Anon. 


By the continual inflow of His long-suf- 
fering I am to be kept from irritability and 
from temper; by the inflow of His love 
into my heart I am to be kept safe from 
selfishness and inconsiderateness.—G. H. 
C. Macgregor. 


We ask God to forgive us for our evil 
thoughts and evil temper, but’ rarely, if 
ever, ask Him to forgive us for our sadness. 
Joy is regarded as a happy accident of our 
Christian life, an ornament and a luxury, 
rather than a duty.—R. W. Dale. 


“Remember that you have only one mind, 
and if you dissipates it in frivolities, you 
have only a dissipated mind to bring to the 
contemplation of divine things, and divine 
things are not comprehended by a dissipat- 
ed mind.’—Dr. Phillips Brooks. 


You have cramped your life, you have 
made it small and narrow. But never dare 
to think that this was God’s plan for your 
life. He drew its architecture on a lordly 
scale. He built you to be “temples of the 
Holy Ghost.’’—Phillips Brooks. 
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It is reported that there are 130,090 wom- 
en who are working in 3,900 factories in 
New York City. Large numbers stand all 
day; many operate dangerous machines; 
many work in air laden with steam or dust; 
some work in dark, ill-ventilated rooms; 
all work under high pressure of speed. 


Do not let us wait to be just or pitiful or 
demonstrative toward those we love until 
they or we are struck down by illness or 
threatened with death. Life is short, and 
we have never too much time for gladdening 
the hearts of those who are traveling the 
dark journey with us. O, be swift to love: 
make haste to be kind!—Amiel. 


My father has a grapery. Sometimes, as 
I watched him prune the vines, he would 
cut off so much that only a skeleton re- 
mained. ‘‘He will surely kill them!” uf 
thought. But, when bearing time came 
those thoroughly pruned vines were bowed 
down with fruit! One vine was left with- 
out pruning and it produced comparatively 
few grapes.—Ex. 


There is no sort of wrong deed of which 
aman can bear the punishment alone; you 
can’t isolate yourself, and say that the evil 
which is in you shall not spread. Men’s 
lives are as thoroughly blended with each 
other as the air they breathe; evil spreads 
as necessarily as disease. Every sin causes 
suffering to others besides those who com- 
mit it.—George Elliot. 


We are tested by our duties. We do not 
begin to realize how much depends upon 
our faithfulness in the common days. To 
fail in our testing is to come unready to 
great crises. We say God does His own 
work in the world. Yes, but not without 
us. Our faithfulness is essential to the 
carrying out of the Divine purposes.—J. R. 
Miller. 


Self-consciousness injures the effect of any 
kind of labor. The man who does not lose 
himself in his work, of whatever kind—polit- 
ical, philanthropic, or religious—his work 
may be, but is ever thinking of himself and 
the results of his actions upon his own pros- 
pects, can never become an enthusiast; and 
it is only enthusiasm and enthusiastic action 
which can really affect mankind.—Stokes. 


“I try more and more every year to hold 
judgment of others in suspense till I can 
know all the facts at first hand,’’ said one 
who was accused of being too lenient toward 
offenders. ‘“‘Certainly I am not qualified to 
judge till then. God’s commandment is 
‘Judge not!’” As we know instinctively 
and often protestingly that others cannot 
judge us rightly, let us try to remember that 
we are not qualified to pass judgment upon 
others.—The Wellspring. 
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UTHORITY OF THE GENERAL, ASSEMBLY OF 
E PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN CANADA, 


MONTREAL, JOHN LOVELL & SON, Limited. 


Ottawa Ladies’ College 


The only Ladies’ College owned and controlled by the 
Presbyterian Church in Canada. 


ALL DEPARTMENTS, 


One of the best Schools in Canada for girls and 
young ladies. Write for Calendar. 


Address ‘‘The Lady Princ!pal.’”’ 
REV. W. D. ARMSTRONG, M.A., D. D., President. 


St. Margaret’s 
mm» College 


TORONTO 


A Collegiate School for Girls amid 
Exceptional Surroundings, 

13 fully employed Teachers of the highest Standing in 
the Academic Department, Of these 9 are in residence, 
3 ofwhom are Europeon Trained Teachers of Modern 
Languages. 

Class rooms built for the work; 18 sound proof piano 
practice rooms, and alarge hall for Lectures and Concerts, 

Record (19U5-6)—14 at Universities ; 20 passed examin- 
ations in Music of Toron-o University, winning 11 Ist 
class Honors and 52nd class: 10 passed examinations of 
Toronto Conservatory, 3 ranking Ist in Henor List. 

Write for Illustrated Booklet. 


GEORGE DICKSON, M. A., Director. 
(Late Principal Upper Canada College.) 


Mrs-GEORGE DICKSON, Lady Principal. 


The Year now closing has been one 
of steady advancement for the Creat- 
West Life Insurance Company. 


The large Business written points to 
a wide appreciation of the two main 
advantages of the Creat-West Policies 
the LOW RATES and the HICH PRO- 
FITS to Policyholders. The practice 
of the Company in placing first things 
first—in other words, to secure the 
best possible RESULTS for Policyhol- 
ders, is having its expected effect. 


Those needing {nsurance wiil do well 
to investigate the Policies of 


THE GREAT-WEST LIFE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Head Office, WINNIPEG 


af Church 
Oi BELLS 
\; Peal 


vi Memorial Bells a Specialty. 

-D) McShane Bel) Foundry Co,, Baltimore, Md.,U.8.4 
Largest Amateur Stock in 

R. F, SMITH America. Unique German 

Photo Goods Cameras, all styles and 

sizes. 
116 Notre Dame St. 
Montreal. 


Send for bar. 
gain list, 


St. Andrew's College Toronto. 


A Presbyterian Residential 
and Day School for Boys. 

HANDSOME NEW BUILDINGS, modern in equip- 
ment and constr. clion. Twenty four acres of Playfield, 
SEPARA E RESIDENCE for juniors Eleven masters in 
addition to the Pr cipal live in Residence. Boys pre- 
pared for the Universities and Royal Military College 
Upper and Lower School. ; 


STRONG STAFF, THOROUGH INSTRUCTION. 
CAREFUL OVERSIGAI. 


Winter Term commences November 16, 1908. 
Write for calendar and information, etc., to 


Rev.D. BRUCE MACDONALD, M.A.,LL.D 
Principal. 


Morton Phillips & Co. 


STATIONERS, 
BLANK BOOK MAKERS 
and PRINTERS 
1755 and 1757 NOTRE DAME ST. 
MONTREAL: 


A man’s happ‘ness and success in life will 
depend not so much upon what he has or 
upon what position he occupies, as upon 
what he is, and (the heart he carries into his 
position.—Prof. S. J. Wilson. 


PRIESTLEY'S 
HUGUENOT CLOTH. 


Ask to see this new creation in Dress Goods. 
Combines durability of a Serge. 
With elegance of a Cashmere. 


GREST and 
MONOGRAM 
WORK. 


Our engraving department is capable of turning 
out most acceptable work at short notice. We 
furnish designs and quotations on application. 


Send for Catalogue. 


WANLESS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1840 
396 Yonge St. - Toronto. 
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JANUARY—DECEMBER, 1908 


eREVeE ws@@den, MA. D:D, Editor. 
OFFICE, Y.M.C. A. Building, 
MONTREAL. 
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ENDING OF ANOTHER VOLUME. 


This issue closes another volume, the 
thirty-third yearly volume, of THE PRESBY- 
TERIAN RECORD, the seventeenth volume un- 
der the present management. The regular 
monthly issue has been sixty thousand cop- 
ies, each containing about three millions of 
pages, or a total for the year of thirty-six 
millions of pages. The year’s REcorps would 
equal, to use a previous comparison, say one 
thousand libraries of three hundred volumes 
each, of ordinary three hundred page books 
centaining four hundred words to the page. 
The outside back cover alone has been equal 
to a tract distribution of nearly three quar- 
ters of a million pages during the year. All 
over Canada and all through the year have 
these leaves been scattering, some of them, 
may we not hope, carrying with them heal- 
ing and helpfulness. 

With thankfulness. for anything’ the 
ReEcorD has been permitted to do, with re- 
gret that it has not been more worthy of its 
opportunity, with the consciousness that the 
past cannot be recalled and improved, with 
the hope that» the next may be better, this 
volume receives its farewell. 


Thanks are due, from all over the church, 
to the men and women, young and old, who 
have given freely of their time and care to 
the distribution of the Recorp. It is fur- 
nished to congregations in parcels at cost, 
and the helpers who kindly take up subscrip- 
tions and distribute it to readers are doing 
freely, for the congregation, a work which 
is sometimes scarcely appreciated. 


‘In connection with this work of distribu- 
tion there are two points that we would like 
to impress. First, that subscribers should 
show their appreciation of the work done for 
them in distribution, and make it as light 
as possible, by promptly handing in their 
subscriptions before the beginning of the 
year to the one who kindly acts as agent for 
the congregation, thus saving the agent the 
trouble of seeking it. 


Second, that the better way, the way re- 
peatedly urged by the General Assembly, is 
for the congregation to order a copy for each 
family. 

By this latter method, which many con- 
gsregations follow, the cost is the same to 
those who would subscribe, they can put 
their quarter dollar into the contribution box, 
and the only extra cost to the congregation 
is for those who might not otherwise sub- 
scribe. But these are the families that should 
have it. Many of them have not now the 
opportunity of acquaintance with the work 
of the church. Knowledge would create in- 
terest, and financially it would pay many of 
our congregations to place a copy for the 
‘year in every family. This would save all 
the work of collecting subscriptions. The 
distribution would also be much less trouble, 
simply placing a copy in each pew at church. 


—— 


Now that the church is awaking to a fuller 
realization of duty to her Master and re- 
sponsibility for the non-Christian world, 
missionary knowledge should be given as 


_ fully and freely as possible, and in no other 


way can so much of this knowledge be given 
at so little cost, as by every congregation 
placing the REecorp in each of its families. 


Latest Missionary Literature. 

Two ladies of Truro, N.S., Miss McCulloch 
and Miss MacCully, have each made a recent 
addition to the missionary literature of our 
church. Miss McCulloch has published a se- 
lection of the early letters of Mrs. Geddie, 
from the New Hebrides. To be had of Miss 
Fraser, 28 Victoria Road, Halifax, and Miss 
Parsons, Confederation Life Building, Toron- 
to. Price 20 cents. Mrs. Geddie and her hus- 
band were the pioneers in Canadian Missions, 
going to the New Hebrides sixty years ago. 
She was widowed thirty-five years ago and 
still lives in Melbourne, Australia. Both 
Dr. and Mrs. Geddie wrote excellent letters. 

Miss McCully is again publishing her Mis- 
sionary Calendar, which has met with kindly 
welcome the past two or three years. It aims 


x 
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at greater excellence each year, and the plan 
is to have 1909 more fully illustrated than 
previous years, with photos of our mission- 
aries and maps of our missions. To be had 
from Miss McCully, Truro. Price, 50 cents. 

The profits of both these publications is de- 
voted to women’s work in Korea. 


TWO WESTERN SYNODS. 


Dear Record. 

Our two Autumn Synods of the West, 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, have held 
their Annual Meetings, the former in Win- 
nipeg on the tenth of November, the latter 
a week earlier at Indian Head. 

Manitoba meets yearly in Winnipeg, and 
the annual reunion amid familiar surround- 
ings, with Manitoba College, of which a third 
ofthe ministers are graduates, asacentre of 
association, and its reception a central func- 
tion, is a family home gathering, the tribes 
going up to their Jerusalem, with all that 
an older city life can give. 

Saskatchewan, on the other hand, but 
three meetings old, and each in a new place, 
is still in the tabernacle stage, but pressing, 
with equal vigor, towards the occupation of 
its promised land. 

One of the most striking evidences af 
prairie progress is to have synods of the 
church meeting in Indian Head and Saska- 
toon and other places wheére till quite re- 
cently the only gatherings were buffalo or 
Sioux. 

The two Synods have much in common. 
The great work with both is Home Missions 
and its allied Augmentation, for much of 
the work in both is in these stages. 

But do not think of it as our work. It is 
yours in the older Synods of the church 
as well. The only difference is that we are 
in the midst of it, bearing the brunt of it, 
giving our lives to it; you are giving of your 
means, and as you come to see it as We see 
it, there will be still more earnest effort to 
have it overtaken. 

Closely allied to the above subjects is 
Manitoba College. Its claims and needs, 
both for men to train and means to train 
them if our fields are to be supplied, were 
Strongly presented in both Synods. The fact 
that thirty-three new missions, each with its 
group of stations, were opened in the Synod 
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of Saskatchewan alone during the past year 
gave emphasis to the plea. 

Evangelism had a place at both Synods 
and each of them decided to appoint a synod 
evangelist for a time, to cope the better with 
the inflowing tide of population and the ma- 
terialism, if not worse, that usually accom- 
panies. ‘ 

Besides the evangelist, Manitoba decided 
to appoint an immigration chaplain, to look 
after the myriads that are passing through 
Winnipeg, and to notify ministers in diffe- 
rent places of their coming, so that among 
the earliest influences brought to bear upon 
the strangers may be the Bible and the 
church. 

The Laymen’s Movement was earnestly 
presented and heartily @ndorsed at both 
Synods. 

While there was so much to encourage, of 
this one thing we were ashamed, that owing 
to the slackness of some congregations in 
paying back their loans to the Church and 
Manse Building Fund, its funds were all out 
and it has a large overdraft at the bank. 

This fund has been one of the most help- 
ful agencies in the Northwest, Dr. Robert- 
son’s farsighted wisdom planned it and by 
his untiring energy, he raised a goodly sum, 
to be loaned out in small amounts, without 
interest, to struggling congregations, to as- 
sist them in building, the same to be repaid 
by them in instalments, so that it might be 
again loaned out to help others. 

Some congregations seem to lose sight of 
their obligation in this regard, and make no 
effort to repay. They should remember that 
they are hindering God’s cause, stopping the 
gcod work of this Fund, failing to keep their 
obligations, and no congregation can do this 
and expect God’s blessing on its work. They 
are robbing God and their neighbor, and 
worship under such conditions is but 
mockery. 

There is a great work to be done here, to 
win and keep Western Canada for Christ and 
righteousness. It is your work in the older 
provinces aS well as ours. We are trying to 
make it a success. The hindrances are many 
and great, but the helps are more and great- 
er. The question is not whether the work 
will be done, but when it shall be done and 
who will share in the doing of it and in the 
“well done.’ 
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A GREAT AND CHEERING FACT. 


The recent campaign of the Laymen’s Mis- 
sionary Movement, carried on from farthest 
east to west of Canada, has resulted, so far 
as resolutions of the laymen’s meetings are 
concerned, in this one great fact, that while 
last year, twenty-three of the leading towns 
and cities of Canada gave over half a million 
dollars for missions, at home and abroad, 
they have resolved to give for this year over 
a million and a half, nearly three times as 
much as last year. The figures as given out 
by the Canadian Council of the L. M. M. for 
the twenty-three towns and cities, from Syd- 
ney to Victoria are as follows:—Given to 
missions last year $530,970. Standard set 
per year, $1,515,625. 

The details for these different towns and 
cities are given below. The reports for other 
places visited have not come in at this 
writing. we 


A Average 

. Given to Standard per 

Missiois set Commu- 

Last Year per Year nicant 

Winnipeg ... . $53,000 $175,000. $10.00 
Vancouver .... 27,000 75,000 8.62 
Calgary ei. S's 15,500 40,000 8.88 
OTOULOs at wf ss 141,000 500,000 8.33 
Montreal..... 100,000 250,000 8.33 
Moose Jaw... 2,950 10,000 8.21 
New Glasgow . . 7,000 10,000 7.69 
Medicine Hat. . 2,400 5,000 7.69 
Edmonton .... 7,900 25,000 7.35 
Portage la Prairie, 2,720 10,000 7.00 
Victoria 4,400 25,000 6.90 
Regina 5,000 12,000 6.66 
COUCAW Aneteeis rere c 28,250 19,000 6.12 
Hamilton .. 40,000 75,000 6.11 
Br OUIM Sue oy 16,000 50,000 5.06 
Amherst . : 3,500 8,000 5.00 
Brauiiord 4.5...) | La,500 30,000 5.00 
LONGOR- eas. 25,000 50,000 5.00 
Moncton . 3,100 12,125 5.00 
Stratford . . 6,000 18,500 5.00 
Sydney ... 4,000 10,000 5.00 
di ai ie ay he sree 4,700 10,000 5.00 
balifax.s, .). 17,750 40,000 4.75 
$530,970 $1,515,625 $7.39 


If these resolves are carried out (some 
churches have already raised their share) 
and if the movement extends from these 
centres to surrounding towns and villages, 
and to the country districts, Canada should 
ere long be able to give the Gospel to ‘“‘her 
share of the world.” 
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CALLS, INDUCTIONS, RESIGNATIONS. 
Calls from 


Crescent St. Ch., Montreal, to Mr. R. W. 
Dickie, of Brandon. 

Knox Ch., Scarboro, to Mr. James Anthony, 
of Waterdown. 

Hartney, Brandon Pres., to Mr. A. C. Camp- 
bell of Strathclair. ’ 

St. James Ch., Dartmouth, N.S., to Mr. D. 
ral. 

St. Giles Ch., Hamilton, to Mr. J. B. Paulin. 

First Con. Ch., Hamilton, to Mr. T. B. Hyde, 

Harrowsmith, Ont., to Mr. J. P. McInnes, of 
Cedarville. 

Sturgeon Falls, North Bay Pres., to Mr. C, 
R. Ashdown. Accepted. 

Bridgeburg, Hamilton Pres., to -Mr. Robert 
McIntyre. 

St. Paul’s Ch., Fredericton, to Dr. W. H. 
Smith, Sydney, C.B. Accepted. 

Red Bank, N.B., to Mr. E. E. Mowatt, of 
SLARIEY, No 

United Church, New Glasgow, N. S., to Mr. 
J. H. MacVicar. Accepted. 


Inductions into 


Alexandria, 6 Dec., Mr. D. Stewart, called 
from Morewood. 

Cooke’s Ch., Toronto, 20 Nov., Mr. Andrew 
ieay lore DD: 

Waldemar and Maples, 24 Nov., Mr. W. D. 
McDonald. 

Presbyterian College, Halifax, as professor, 
Thomas Stewart, D.D. 

Knox College, Toronto, as Principal, 19 Nov., 
Alfred Gandier, D.D. 


Resignations of 


Kenora, Mr. S. O. Nixon. 

Oneida Ch., Hamilton, Mr. T. L. Turnbull. 

Blue Mountain, N.S., Mr. F. L. Jobb. 

Pittsburg and Sandhill, Kingston Pres., Mr. 
W. J. McQuarrie. 

Tignish, etc., P.E.I., Mr. W. A. McKay. 


Obituary. 


Rev. Malcolm McGregor, M.A., died at 
his home in Toronto, 3 November ult., aged 
fifty-six years. He was born in Glasgow, 
Scotland, in 1852. When but a lad, his fam- 
ily came to Canada, and settled on a farm 
at Streetsville, Ont. He was educated at 
the Oakville, Ont., High School, and at the 
Toronto University, graduating in 1878. He 
took his theological course in Knox College, 
graduating in 1881. He was shortly after- 
wards called and inducted at Tilsonburg, 
where he remained as pastor for twenty 
years. In 1901 he resigned his charge to 
become western editor of The Westminster, 
with headquarters at Winnipeg; and since 
1903 has been editor of The Presbyterian in 
Toronto. He had been ill for some time but 
hopes were entertained for recovery, until 
pneumonia set in and hastened the end. 


Dod 


Rev. Dr. Gaudier’s induction, as Principal 
of Knox College, Toronto, on the 17th No- 
vember ult., was a notable day in the college 
annals. With the new Principal, whose ap- 
pointment received such hearty and wide- 
spread endorsation, and the new building 
looming up in the near distanze, with the 
strength of mature years and the optimism 
of youth, Knox looks forward from a good 
past to a better future, corresponding to its 
greater means and opportunities. The great- 
ness of the occasion was marked by the 
most liberal distribution of academic lar- 
gesse in the history of the college, no less 
than eight ministers receiving the honorary 
degree of D.D. Four of them were her own 
graduates, Revs. D. MacGillivray, of Shang- 
hai, W. J. Clark, of Westmount, Wm. Far- 
quharson, of Durham, and J. McD. Duncan, 
of Toronto. The other four were Dr. Duval 
of Winnipeg, Principal Gordon of Queen’s, 
Prof. D. J. Fraser of Montreal, and Prof. 
Fleming of Manitoba. To the new Principal, 
the spirit of the Institution Whispers loving- 
ly “Grow old along with me; the best is yet 


to be.” May it be fulfilled as with those of 
the past. 


A MORMON INCIDENT IN ALBERTA. 


A few years ago, on hearing of Mormons, 
one thought of Utah. Now they are in con- 
siderable numbers in our own North West. 

Miss Laura E. Marshall, B.A., tells in the 


Home Mission Pioneer of an incident in 
Taber, Alberta. 


It was only four or five years ago that a 
Mormon settlement began to grow up around 
a mine that had been opened about thirty 
miles east of Lethbridge, on the Crow’s Nest 
line of the C.P.R. The village was called 
Tabor, after that mountain in the Holy Land. 
Later, when the C.P.R. built a «vation there, 
it was agreed to spell it Taber. 


Several mines were opened, and the Mor- 
mon village grew. The municipal gzovern- 
ment consisted entirely of Mormons, and the 
settlement was arranged upon the Mormon 
plan—each family having a small tract of 
land adjoining the house. This made the 
village scattered. 

In time others besides Mormons began to 
come in, and when one coal company began 
operations on an extensive plan in the vicin- 
ity, it was seen that Taber was going to be 
one of the prosperous towns of Alberta. In 
the wake of the mining operations real es- 
tate men, business men and builders began 
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to flock in, as well as great numbers of set- 
tlers to take up land for miles around the 
town. 

The “Gentiles” did not live in the imme- 
diate vicinity of the Mormons, but naturally 
began to build their homes and business 
houses apart from the others. This made the 
village more scattered, and roughly speaking, 
the railroad became the dividing line be- 
tween Mormons and ‘ Gentiles.” 

In the school which was built first, a Mor- 
mon school mistress held sway. As the vil- 
lage grew there was dissatisfaction among 
the Gentiles that their children should be 
taught by a Mormon teacher. And so a new 
school was built on the other side of the 
track. But there was constant friction in 
school matters, and others besides. 

By the summer of 1907, the village had 
grown to a sufficient size to be incorporated 
as a town. Nominations were held for 
mayor and town council. Naturally the par- 
ties were divided into Mormons and “Gen- 
tiles.’ But the “Gentiles’’ were in the ma- 
jority, and when the election was over, the 
mayor and practically the whole council 
were non-Mormon. 

When the time came for the previous coun- 
cil to hand over their records to the new one, 
they refused. Surprised and sta‘tled, the 
new council and the magistrate of the dis- 
trict prepared to enforce the law, but by the 
time they were ready, the members of the 
previous council had slipped quietly over the 
border, and the municipal records were no- 
where to be found. 

Under ordinary circumstances, however, 
one might live a long time among Mormon 
neighbours without any such startling revela- 
tions. They seem to live like ordinary men, 
though they have a few external traits pe- 
culiar to themselves. The laboring class 
among them is usually lazy, probably due 
partly to the class of people who become 
proselytes to the Mormon faith. Generally 
speaking, the Mormons one meets are rather 
ignorant, easy going and good-natured. They 
remind one sometimes, however, of Bret 
Harte’s heathen Chinee—the bland, child-like 
smile, but “with ways that are dark and with 
tricks that are vain.” 

They do not, as a usual thing, become suc- 
cessful beyond a certain point, whether in 
business, farming or in their education. They 
do not seem to be encouraged to do so. 
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THE BIBLE AND THE PRIEST. 
By ANTOINE PELLETIER, COLPORTEUR. 


For The Record: - 


In the month of June last I took leave of 
my mission field at Dequen and joined an 
old friend and former pupil of the Point-aux- 
Trembles Schools to make a colportage tour 
around Lake St. John, selling Bibles and 
Testaments. 

All went well at the start, as my com- 
paniou had travelled this district as col- 
porteur for about two years. We began at 
Roberval, which is a stronghold of Roman 
Catholicism, and then visited the parishes of 
St. Prime, St. Felicien, St. Methode, Norman- 
din, and Albanel, and after fourteen miles of 
a walk through the woods, we came to Mis- 
tassini, a port on the other side of the lake 
from Roberval. 

I will pass over many interesting incidents 
that occurred by the way and speak only of 
what took place at Mistassini. Of course I 
should say that the weather was fine and 
that we called upon all the parish priests by 
the way and on the whole were not unpleas- 
antly received by them. However, not one 
of them ventured to say that our books were 
good and that we might sell them in their 
respective parishes, and knowing their 
views as we did, we did not expect them to 
approve of our work. 

Nevertheless, at Mistassini we had very 
good success. We sold several New Testa- 
ments and two Bibles, one being the DeSaci 
version and the other that of Crampon. It 
was the priest of the place who bought the 
latter, and unfortunately lit was the last Bible 
I had with me. Our stock was all sold. 
Everything was going on well. We had ar- 
rived about noon and soon learned that a 
steamer had just arrived. As she called here 
only once a week and we had sold all our 
books, we decided to return to Roberval by 
her when she sailed next morning, in order 
to lose as little time as possible. 

I should say here that there is a commun- 
ity of Trappists at Mistassini. We went to 
see them. It was their hour for prayer so 
they could not show us around the establish- 
ment. We could not offer our books to them 
for we had none left. 

For some reason or other they do not ap- 
pear to be held in high esteem by the people. 
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On the other hand they have no great love 
for the people and still less for their curé, 
for until recently they had charge of the 
parish, but the bishop has taken it from 
them and placed it in charge of a curé. 

While we were there the superior of the 
order arrived from Oka, and the monks 
vigorously attacked the poor curé. He was 
reproached for not having prevented the sale 
of our books in the parish and they insisted 
upon his going among the people and gather- 
ing up all the books which we had sold, to 
bring them back to us or to have them 
burned. 

In the meantime, wearied by our day’s 
work, we had gone down to the wharf and 
were talking and fishing with some sailors. 
To our great surprise we soon saw the curé 
coming towards us with a great parcel of 
books, the very books which we had sold in 
his parish, and followed by a crowd of pa- 
rishioners who no doubt expected to see him 
put us to rout. 

Almost his first words were: ‘Mr. P., I’ve 
brought back to you the books which you 
sold in my parish, and also the Bible which 
I myself bought from you. The money which 
you have received for these books will be 
lost to us, but we believe it is better to lose 
a few dollars in a poor place like this than 
to expose our people to the danger of losing 
faith in the Holy Catholic Church.”’ 

“T answered, “M. le curé, we have done 
what we did in open day; we called at every 
house as long as we had Scriptures to offer 
to the people, and we have now no thought 
of taking them back. I know that as a rule 
curés do not like to discuss religious matters 
with Protestant missionaries, but will you 
be good enough to give reason why we 
should take back these books.” 

At once, the good curé gave what appears 
to him a very plain reason, saying that our 
books were all bad and that his parishioners 
were ignorant and could not understand the 
Holy Scriptures, and besides they were not 
permitted to read them. 

I replied among other things, “M. le 
curé, you say that my books are bad. Very 
well, I will admit what you say when you 
show me that they are bad. 

Taking up two or three New Testaments 
of DeSaci and holding them in front of me 
he said, “Our Church does not approve this 
version to-day.’’ 
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“Very well,” I replied, “and your church 
is infallible, as you say, and therefore what 
she approved in the past she should approve 
at present, as well as in the future.” 

He then became excited and angry and 
called me arrogant and sophistical. 

I asked why the version of the New Testa- 
ment by Bishop Baillargeon, which was a 
Canadian version and had the approval of 
the late Canadian Cardinal Taschereau, was 
forbidden to the people, and pointed out to 
him that what the Church had done concern- 
ing the Baillargeon version, she had done 
concerning several other versions, of which 
the DeSaci is one, but that all that did not 
prove the book bad. 

“Moreover,” I said, “M. le curé, you said 
to me to-day, when buying this Crampon 
version that it was a good one, and now I 
ask you to open this Crampon version which 
you have brought along with the rest, and 
Tread <. verse anywhere you like and I will 
then read the same verse from DeSaci. 

He opened at the 5th of Matthew, and read 
a verse, and then I read the same verse from 
the other version, and in this way we read 
several passages but found no contradiction. 

He closed the book, and said “I do not 
wish to enter into any long discussion with 
you. I came solely to see you in obedience 
to my superiors, and also ta show to my 
parishioners that I am charged with the re- 
sponsibility of them, and the salvation of 
their souls. 

“M. le curé,” I answered, “I can only con- 
gratulate you on your expressed interest in 
the welfare of your parishioners, but should 
you not, with the apostle, be willing to obey 
God rather than man.” 

He took me by the hand and shook it 
warmly, and also that of my companion 
and said “God bless you, young men,” and 
took his leave. 

His parishioners gathered around to talk 
with us. We were alreaay explaining to 
them something of our beliefs when the 
curé came back and ordered them to follow 
him. 

I returned to my work at Dequen and a 
few weeks later I learned, through a Roman 
Catholic who returned from Mistassini, and 
who attended our service, that the curé him- 
self burned all the books he had gathered up. 
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OUR M:. SION TO THE JEWS. 
By Rev. J. McP. Scott, TORONTO. 


For the Recc-d, 

The Mission to the Jews, establi * in To- 
ronto by authority of the General Assembly, 
is reporting gratifying success. Suitable 
Mission premises central t- the Je~is— popu- 
lation have been secured and are fairly well 
equipped. 

From the commencement of the work last 
Spring evidence has abounded that our 
Church entered upon this work none too 
soon. Mr. S. B. Rohold, who, at the invita- 
ee * the Foreign Missic- Committee, came 
to this work from Glasgow, after nine years’ 
experience of a similar kind there, has 
proved himself an able, capable and hard- 
working missionary. 

The organization of the work is fairly 
complete and somewhat extensive, as it must 
needs be if men, women and children of the 
Hebrew people are to be reached. 

The preaching services, in the open air and 
indoors, have been unusually well attended. 
The night school, Bible classes, Sunday 
School and women’s meetings are well at- 
tended. 

The Medical Dispensary has more than 
met expectation. Real gain has come to the 
mission through this good work. 

Converts to the Christian faith from Juda- 
ism are comparatively few, nevertheless, con- 
verts in this mission have approved them- 
selves and have been admitted to full com- 
munion in our church. 

True there has been opposition from the 
Jews. This is not feared and so far has 
done little harm. It makes it clear that our 
mission 1s being taken seriously iby them. 

This, the youngest mission of the church, 
should be well supported if it is to meet the 
opportunities that face it among the increas- 
ing Hebrew population in Toronto. Up till 
the present very little has come into the 
church treasurer for this work. 


If you don’t count for much, it’s only be- 
cause you won’t pay the price of the com- 
ponent elements of a man of heft. Some of 
these elements are seriousness, steadfastness, 
sincerity, justice, love and patience. 


Our Foreign Missions 


A GLIMPSE OF MISSION LIFE. 


Our Missionary, Miss Blackaddar of Ta- 
carigua, Trinidad, writes in “The Mes- 
sage: ”’— 


We have a holiday, so I take the chance 
of doing all the writing I can. After 
school I am too weary to write; in the 
evening my eyes will not let me write. 

The day is close and damp. I have just 
been round the village, have seen one of our 
teachers, very ill of fever. Oh, such holes 
filled with dirty water, such smells, I wond- 
er we have such good health as we gener- 
ally do have. No wonder there are soil 
poisons. 

We have had two cases of yellow fever, 
and now there are cases of plague in Port 
of Spain. Mrs. Thompson, of Couva, laid 
her little son beside the grave of Mrs. W. 
Thompson in the cemetery of Port of Spain. 
We now have seven graves in Trinidad. 

All the mission families are well, I think. 
I have not seen many of them as I am 
alone in this village. 

Our school is well attended, average for 
last week, though very wet, 162. Many of 
them are small, wicked and dirty; but they 
are bright and soon get on. Many of them 
have sores, so we have to get them looked 
after and cleaned; a breakfast is often sav- 
ed in this way; one feels like fasting after 
an exercise of this kind. 

A friend sent me a Mayflower, and it 
came so quickly that a faint perfume still 
lingered around the flower. Oh there are 
charms about our own land of the north 
that will never be found iin the sunny south. 


IDOL PROCESSIONS FORBIDDEN IN 
CHINA. 


Rev. Mitton JAcK. B. D., FORMOSA. 


Oct. 21, 1908. 
Dear Dr. Scott, 

I enclose you a copy of a proclamation is- 
sued against idol processions, by the viceroy 
of the Min-che provinces, China. I thought 
the readers of the Record might be interest- 
ed in it-as indicating something of the trend 


that events are taking all over China, at the 
present time. The proclamation was issued 
when I was at Kuliang last summer. 

In reading the proclamation it should be 
borne in mind that the viceroy issuing it is 
not a Christian, but simply a highly educat- 
ed Confucian scholar of ithe progressive type, 
who rules over a portion of the Chinese Em- 
pire having a population about eight times 
as great as that of the whole of Canada. 
The proclamation is as follows:— 


Translation of a Proclamation against 
Idol Processions, by Mis Excellency 
Sung Shou, Viceroy of Min-che. 


Sung (Sung Shou,) the Viceroy of Min-che 
of the highest “Button,” Ex-officio the Gov- 
ernor of Fu-kien, holding the rank of a 
President of the Ministry of War, also a 
Senior Censor, and in charge of Commissa- 
riat supplies, Government Salt Monopoly, 
Imperial Maritime Customs, and the Impe- 
rial Arsenal, issues the following prohibitory 
proclamation :— 

Idol processions as well as idol celebra- 
tions, of which vagabonds generally avail 
themselves to cheat people of their money, 
are really detrimental to ithe welfare of the 
populace. “Idol processions” have generally 
been used as an excuse for obtaining some 
evil ends and the joss celebrations have been 
resorted to for gathering rogues together. 
Nominally they are doing meritorious deeds, 
but really they are leading astray the igno- 
rant. 

The idol processions and idol celebrations 
not only lead to waste of treasure and prodi- 
gality, but also encourage heterodoxy and 
sorcery. This is by no means a matter of 
insignificance, and a strict law has, there- 
fore, been made, that the leader or leaders 
are liable to punishment, and so are the vil- 
lage elders if they fail to report the matter 
as soon as they become aware of it. 

Furthermore, as people are being enlight- 
ened during the recent years, there is more 
reason for them to renounce the bigotry in 
idolism and desist from these useless unler- 
takings. 


Fy oy & 
DoS 


It has come to my notice that the vaga- 
bonds who have no regular occupations to 
pursue, and wish to raise money for their 
own benefit have very often, under the ex- 
cuse of “idol processions,’ gone round to 
every house to collect contributions, gathered 
. crowds of people together to burn incense, 
and devised street revelry and pageants, 
beating gongs and drums and making clam- 
orous noise day and night, during which pe- 
riod female and male persons are mingled 
together, idling away their time and neglect- 
ing their occupations. 

Rascals have often taken advantage of the 
occasion to commit adultery and kidnap- 
ping. Sometimes they have even come to 
fights which result in blood-shed or slaugh- 
ter, and carried the outbreak to such an ex- 
tent as insurrection. All these various of- 
fences committed by them, will really cause 
great detriment to the peace and order of 
the country. Excepting strict prohibition, 
no measure is adequate to stop this bad cus- 
tom, and preserve peace among the people. 

Besides instructing all local authorities, 
military as well as civil, to be on the alert 
for the arrest of offenders, I have to issue 
this proclamation for general information of 
soldiers and people within my jurisdictions, 
that they should hereafter regularly pursue 
their peaceful occupations, and on no occa- 
sion engage themselves in any idol proces- 
sions or joss celebrations, nor should they 
thereby start any trouble. 

should they be so obstinate in their fana- 
ticism, as to resort to their former practice, 
they will be severely dealt with according to 
law, and verily not the least leniency will 
be shown them. If “Pao-chia”’ (local, guards 
or policemen), constables and yamen run- 
ners, should try to encourage or shield the 
offenders, they will all be brought to strict 
justice. F 

Let all parties concerned respect and 
never profane this proclamation. 

The above proclamation is to be promul- 
gated. 

Dated this 34th year of Kuang Hsu, 5th 
moon, and ——day. (July 1908). 

A Proclamation to be posted up with suffi- 
cient paste, at such a place in the ward, 
where it will not be likely to be damaged or 
washed away by storms and showers. 

Foochow, China, July 1908. 
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Mr. Jack continues: — 

The province of Fu-kien, one of the eight- 
een provinces of China over which Governor 
Sung has jurisdiction, is right across the 
Channel from Formosa. Many of the inhab- 
itants speak the same dialect as the Chinese 
of Formosa. Hence the issuing of such a 
proclamation is likely to have a profound in- 
fluence, not only upon the people of these 
provinces, but also indirectly upon the Chin- 
ese here in Formosa as well. #or in China 
it is true in a special sense that the common 
people take their cue from the educated, and 
men of letters. 

The people, therefore, coming to see that 
the higher class of officials have no faith in 
idols and in many of the superstitions of 
the past, are beginning themselves to lose 
faith in these things. 

The question then arises—What is going 
to take the place of these old beliefs? Is 
China going to be allowed to drift into agnos- 
ticism? Are her people discarding the little 
faith they have in the supernatural to be al- 
lowed to imbibe a false philosophy and false 
ideas of the universe? Or shall we, who are 
the inheritors of the glorious Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, give to them that Gospel which has 
done so much for us and for our land? 

Already in Formosa I have met quite a 
number of bright Chinese young men, who 
have drifted into agnosticism, because of the 
fact that they have thrown over the super- 
stitions and beliefs in idols that their fore- 
fathers held. They came in contact with 
agnostic or atheistic views in attending the 
Japanese schools or in associating with other 
educated Chinese. 

The result is that having no true theory 
of the universe to guide them, having no 
right conception of God as the great Father 
and Governor of all, revealed to men in Jesus 
Christ, they have wandered into agnosticism 
and unbelief. Some of these young men are 


- teachers in the government schools and one 


can easily understand how injurious their in- 
fluence must be upon the rising generation 
of students. 

If these young men could be influenced 
and led to see the truth of Christianity, their 
influence, instead of being detrimental to the 
cause of Christ, would be wielded in His 
behalf. The task before the Christian 
Church is certainly an urgent one, and the 
opportunity is unique. 
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“FOR MY SAKE.” 
Faithful Women in India. 
By Mrs. Mary LEAcH ADDISON. 


For the Record. 

Harly in the history of, our mission in 
Central India, a Bengali babu (gentleman), 
came under the notice of Dr. Wilkie, who 
taught him the truths of Christianity. 

Miss Ross, of Mhow, went to the home of 
this Bengali babu and taught hi. young girl 
wife to read Hindi. (At that time she could 
only speak Bengali, having just come, a 
bride, from Bengal to Central India). She 
learned to read Hindi and then her husband 
taught her to read Bengali. The husband 
accepted Christianity and taught his wife its 
truths. 


As the years passed, children came to the 
home, till there were four girls, who, as they 
grew old enough, were sent to the Mhow 
Mission Girls’ School. 

As the years passed, missionary succeed- 
ed missionary in the zenana and school 
work at Mhow, but all without exception fol- 
lowed up the interest taken by Miss Ross 
in the women of this household. 

The husband, a sincere Christian, in pro- 
fession and action, never received baptism, 
because of the opposition of his old mother, 
who made his house her home. He wanted 
to openly confess Christ in baptism, but the 
mother said she would beat her brains out 
on the stones if he did. So he waited, say- 
ing that when she died he would be baptized. 
In 1903 plague came and Akshoy Coomar 
Das was among its first victims. 

His widow was heartbroken, and her pray- 
er was that she and her four children might 
speedily follow him. Weekly, sometimes bi- 
weekly, I visited them, read and explained 
God’s Word to them, and many a delightful 
hour was thus spent in discussing the teach- 
ing of the Holy Scriptures. Prayer was of- 
fered at the close, and one always left with 
the impression that in this house were true 
disciples of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

While longing for them to ask for baptism, 
no appeal was made to them. The most that 
was ever said was but an expression of faith 
that the day would come when they would 
openly confess Christ 
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In 1904 another visitation of plague car- 
ried off the youngest girl. 

The eldest was married, and according to 
caste rules, was in purdah and not allowed 
to attend the Mission School. 

The two other girls, Usa and Pana, at- 
tended regularly and made rapid progress in 
every subject taught. 

In 1904 the husband of Subasi the eldest 
daughter, came to take her away to his own 
home in Calcutta, but while in Mhow he died 
of small-pox. As he had been a heathen, 
this saved her from’ a heathen husband, 
home and influences, for her mother-in-law 
consented to her remaining with her mother. 
So the mother was happy in having her 
daughter remain with her, and they spent 
much time each day in reading the Bible 
and prayer. 


In December the revival came to our mis- 
sion, and it reached the Bengali household. 
One Sunday morting, at Sunday School, a 
letter was given to me of which the following 
is a literal translation: 

“Beloved Miss Sahib with much love, sa- 
lam! I write this secret letter to you that 
you may know that last Sunday, Subasi had 
a vision, since when our minds have had no 
rest. We are quite without peace. My heart 
is set on telling you all about it, but for | 
many days you have not come to us. If I 
could I would run to you. Surely you could 
not have had time or you would have come.” 

«st once I set off for the house and found 
the two women in great mental distress. On 
Saturday night Subasi had had a vision of 
the Saviour on the cross. In pleading tones 
he showed what He had endured for them, 
and besought them to be baptized for His 
sake. 

This vision disturbed them not a little, but 
it needed a second to thoroughly arouse 
them. On the Sunday night Subasi again 
saw the Saviour on the cross, but this time 
the love had seemingly gone away and wrath 
alone was manifest. 

Subasi wakened her mother and related all 
that had occurred For one whole week, 
they knew nothing but anguish of soul and 
fear, fear to receive baptism because of what 
it meant from the hands of their relatives, 
fear no. to receive it; because of what 


it meant to harden the heart against the 
Holy Spirit. 
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To me there seemed only one course open, 
and that was to acknowledge Christ at what- 
ever cost. After consideration of the matter 
from all standpoints, and earnest prayer for 
guidance and strength to do the right thing, 
whatever it might be, I went to the Padri 
Sahib, the missionary, and told the story. He 
and his wife visited the women in the after- 
noon and he told them he was willing to 
baptize them, on the condition that they an- 
nounced their intention to be baptized to 
their relatives, and that they come out open- 
ly to the native church and be publicly bap- 
tized. | 

A week, two weeks, passed, and still they 
hesitated to tell their relatives, and still they 
had no peace of conscience. Satan strove 
and the Holy Spirit strove, and the battlé 
was fierce and sharp. 


Monday, Feb. 18th, I again visited them 
and earnestly besought them to win peace 
of mind and heart by announcing their inten- 
tion to their relatives. Again God was be- 
sought to give strength and grace for the 
hard task before them. They promised that 
that very day the relatives should be told, 
and I left, promising to return the next day, 
to find out how it fared with them. 

[ The next morning found me at their door, 
and to my great surprise, I was received by 
four men, relatives of the women. 


There is neither time nor space to repeat 
the conversation that took place between me 
and the relatives and whicn lasted for an 
hour. I was not allowed to see the women, 
nor was I given any satisfaction as to what 
would be done with them. Of one thing only 
was I solemnly assured, and that was that 
they should never be allowed to disgrace the 
family and break caste by being baptized. 

Sad at heart I left the house, and went to 
the school, where a nove from Subasi’s moth- 
er, delivered secretly at an early hour in the 
morning, awaited me. 

‘Beloved Miss Sahib, with much love, 
salam! Yesterday I told my relatives every- 
thing and they persecuted me much. 

“To-day, my brother-in-law will come from 
Indore, therefore please don’t come, for they 
will trouble you. We are believing in the 
Lord Jesus Christ. These people say we 
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shall not be ‘baptized. My head has no rest. 
I am locked up in a room Since last night 
and a watch is set at the door.” 


What followed must be briefly told, though 
it was lived out in detail by those who loved 
the women and suffered with them in their 
sufferings, yet.could do nothing but pray to 
help them. 

On Thursday men came and took the 
mother away forcibly. She resisted their ef- 
forts to take her out of her own home, but 
they were too strong for her, and, roughly 
treating and binding her, they took her 
away to Indore. On Saturday the same per- 
formance was repeated with Subasi, and she 
too was taken to Indore, but not allowed to 
see her mother. 

Pana, the youngest child, went with her 
mother because her screams at sight of the 
struggle were arousing the neignborhood. 
Usa was left behind with the aged grand- 
mother. 

There was no way of communication with 
the two women, and we did not know where 
they were in Indore, and they were evidently 
so closely guarded that they: could not get 
word to us, 

Providentially I went to the house some 
time after and found that Usa was leaving 
in a day or so for Indore to join the mother 
and sister, who were to be taken to Calcutta 
to be disposed of there. 

The next day I was again at the house 
with a letter and my own address plainly 
written in Hindi, and this letter was given 
to Usa to be conveyed to her mother. 

Owing to the vigilance of the relatives, it 
never reached the mother, but the elder sis- 
ter caught a glance at its contents and se- 
cured the address before it was seized and 
torn to bits. ‘1wo days later, a long letter 
reached me. All their jewels, amounting to 
thousands of rupees’ worth, had been taken 
from them. They were kept prisoners. All 
their religious books and bibles and hymn 
books had been burned and they had nothing 
but the clothes they wore. Food was given 
them, and no hurt done their bodies, but 
they had no liberty. They were to be taken 
to Calcutta on the early morning train pass- 
ing through Mhow at 6.30. If the Miss Sa- 
hibas could be at the station, they might get. 
a glimpse of them. 
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Needless to say, the Miss Sahibas were at 
the station, armed with a copy of John’s 
Gospel and writing materials and addressed 
envelopes, which same they carried back 
with them as they had no opportunity of giv- 
ing them. Nothing could possibly have es- 
caped the eagle eyes of the three men guard- 
ing the helpless women. Three sat in the 
compartment with them and one stood at 
the door on the platform. A tew words of 
comfort and hope were spoken to the women 
we loved and wnom we would gladly have 
succored, had that been possible. 

Just as the train was about to start, one 
of the men said, “What can your Christ do? 
He can do nothing. We have stopped these 
women from being baptized and He has done 
nothing. There is no Christ.” 

It was pointed out to him that those who 
knew Christ did not speak that way, for they 
knew the fact of Christ. It was only those 
who did not know Him who denied his ex- 
istence, and only knowing Him could prove 
to them that He is, so that all further argu- 
ment was useless, as there was no common 
ground. 

The train steamed out and that was our 
last look of these two woinen who had de- 
cided to be faithful to their Lord and Sa- 
viour, even unto death. We have had no 
word, we know not whether they are alive 
or with the Lord whom they love, but this 
we do know, that nothing could make them 
deny Him. This is our confidence in them 
that having come thus far through great 
tribulation, they will persevere and receive 
the Peward promised to the faithful who en- 
dure to the end. And this is our confidence 
in Him, who brought them to this point that 
He who began will finish. 

Mrs. Addison, in an inclosing letter to the 
Record, says.—‘The above was written some 
time ago. It is true, all true, only it has 
been toned down. One-half has nct been 
told. Since that day we saw them leave for 
Calcutta, they have been hurrie from town 
to town of India, and { have reason to be- 
lieve that the mother, if alive, is back in 
Mhow. I have no proof that she is. and at 
times I feel that she is with the Lord she so 
faithfully loved. Wherever she may be, I 
have never seen ther since that day we said 
good-bye to her at Mhow station.”—Ed.) 
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A Visit to the East Coast. 
By Mrs. C. WINNIFRED JACK. 
22 October, 1908. 
Dear Record, 

The facilities for travel. which have been 
added in the last decade or two, are particu- 
larly striking in these Eastern lands. Many 
of us find it hard to realize that steamship 
and railroad lines are being multiplied here 
as rapidly almost as at home, and whereas 
other barriers in the way of reaching al] 
mankind with the Gospel message, are still 
great and many, yet the great barrier of iso- 
lation and hard travelling is rapidly being 
removed. 

To reach the East Coast at present requires 
only a little over two hours’ run by railroad 
to Keelung, and six or seven hours by steam- 
boat to the harbour at the South end of the 
plain: Miss Kinney, Mr. Jack and I took 
this trip and spent eighteen days during 
May and June in visiting the chapels there 
and doing evangelistic work. 

Let no one imagine that in visiting fifteen 
chapels in a given district, there is monot- 
ony, or that when one has been seen, all 
have been seen. Each place possesses its 
own individuality, not only of surroundings, 
but of people, with their varieties of charac- 
teristics which differentiate it from all oth- 
ers and create its own interest. 

Our first stopping-place was a small fish- 
ing village, called South Wind Harbour. 
Along the ridge of high mountains, which 
rise a short distance from the shore, huts 
of the military cordon are distinctly seen. 
These little huts are stationed about a quar- 
ter of a mile apart, with a bamboo fence 
crossing the intervening space, thus marking 
the limits of savage territory. In each hut, 
two of the police force live, to guard against 
inroads from the savages. Each year the 
troops advance against the headhunters, 
driving them farther into the interior, and 
gradually the defence line is also moved in. 

South Wind Harbour is very isolated, 
reached only by the small fishing boats, and 
in stormy weather cut off from the main 
landing by the stormy sea. A small hamlet 
of Pepohoan fisher folk live here. They are 
of Malay extraction, the aborigines of the 
island, who, after the invasions of the Chin- 
ese, remained in the plains, and adopted 
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their dress and customs and their language. 

Our first impression of them was their lack 
of curiosity. Ordinarily, when foreign women 
enter a Chinese village or city for the first 
time, they are besieged by crowds of curious 
onlookers. Here we sat down in the chapel 
to rest—the first foreign woman who had 
ever been there, and it was some time before 
anyone came in to see us. Finally, when 
the drum had sounded the signal for Service, 
the women and children crowded into the 
chapel, for the men had gone out to spend 
the night fishing. 

We noticed both here and elsewhere that 
the women and children of the Pepohoan 
race sing much better than the Chinese. 

The chapel had been built in 1884, but 
had been allowed to fall into disrepair, cor- 
responding to many of the houses in the vil- 
lage. Broken windows filled with stones, 
plaster fallen off the wall in large patches, 
discoloured walls and the accumulated dust 
of the place, bore sad testimony to the needs 
of the people. 

You can only faintly imagine the down- 
ward pull on a Chinese preacher who is sent 
to work in such difficult places. If we find 
it hard to work under adverse conditions, 
and to maintain a high spiritual life, can we 
not feel how much ‘harder it is for them? 

Few of our chapels are so desolate: but I 
have mentioned this one, hoping that it may 
help the readers to realize the hard work 
which our Chinese brethren have to face, 
and that we may learn to pray for them 
more sympathetically. 

From south to north on this plain on’the 
East Coast, there runs a narrow-gauge tram 
line. Small, flat cars are pushed rapidly 
along narrow tracks by the car coolies. They 
hold long poles with sharp steel ends, which 
they dig into the ground and push on, thus 
propelling the car forward. 

This method of travel gives the passenger 
a chance to enjoy the scenery and fresh air, 
and is greatly welcomed after the uncomfort- 
able experiences of chair-riding. 

The Gilan Plain is very level, with a sea- 
board of about twenty-five miles in length, 
and enclosed by high mountains, which run 
back from the sea-line, forming a triangular 
plain. In May, the rice fields were nearly 
ready for the first harvest, and the wide 
stretches of tall, waving grain reminded us 
of wheat-fields at home. The villages are 
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all surrounded by bamboo trees and these 
groups of trees were the only break on the 
landscape. 

One of our happiest recollections is of a 
night spent at the home of a well-to-do Pepo- 
hoan farmer. His house is situated in the 
south-west corner of the plain, the moun- 
tains rising abruptly behind the house. The 
mountains are covered with sub-tropical 
vegetation, very rich and varied. The house 
is large and conspicuously clean, inside and 
outside. Contrary to custom, the pigs were 


. not allowed to run across the yard and in 


the house, at will, but were tied in a place 
of their own, and the courtyard was im- 
maculate. 

In the evening, an open-air service was 
held in the courtyard. The chairs were ar- 
ranged ‘n a circle with a lamp on a table 
for the preacher, for the night was very still. 
As the Christians gathered for service, it was 
pretty to see the little lights From their lan- 
terns winding through the rice-fields from 
all directions. We had a song-service while 
waiting for all to arrive, a preacher accom- 
panying the hymns on an accordeon. After- 
wards, Pastor Keh and Mi. Jack addressed 
the people. 

Looking at some of the long stretches of 
waving bamboo trees, the uninitiated would 
hardly suspect the presence of a village of 
2900 or 300 or more people behind. Entering 
one of these groups at Tanabi, we found an- 
other avenue of bamboo trees, forming a 
main street down the village, the houses 
being built on each side of the avenue. After 
a walk in the hot sun, the coolness of ahese 
shaded avenues is refreshing. 

Miss Kinney and I visited Tanabi alone, 
the men holding a service there at another 
hour. The women were so pleased when 
they heard that the women from the mission 
were coming to visit them, that they bought 
firecrackers with their own money and wel- 
comed us by firing off large quantities of 
them. We taught them some new hymn 
tunes which they were eager to learn, heard 
them read, and Miss Kinney talked to them. 

Ten days of our time were spent in Lo- 
tong, the second largest city on the plain. 
This city is entirely heathen with the ex- 
ception of a few hearers, who have been at- 
tending service since a chapel room was 
opened, over a year ago. 

We lived in the home of Pastor Keh, who 
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has the oversight of all the chapels on the 
plain. Each morning, we went out to visit 
some chapel near by, returning in the after- 
noon. Then Miss Kinney taught the women 
who came in, or went to their homes to 
teach them, while I taught the boys and 
girls. Imn.the evening, evangelistic ser- 
vices were held, two or more preachers and 
Mr. Jack addressing the crowds. The men, 
besides conducting the morning services, 
usually went out to talk with groups of indi- 
viduals, who would listen and invite them to 
come to the chapel and hear more. 

The city inhabitants were largely Chinese, 
so there was no lack of curiosity to draw 
the crowds together. Although few of the 
women came a second time, large numbers 
came alone, or with a friend or two, and 
Miss Kinney talked with each one, telling 
the message of salvation. These talks with 
individuals and visits to their homes will, 
we trust, arouse in some a hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, which will not rest, till 
satisfied with the knowledge of Jesus Christ. 

Of the boys and girls, about eighty came 
at the beginning, but the crowd varied some- 
what from day to day and grew smaller to- 
wards the latter part of the time. Neverthe- 
less, at the end, about twelve or fifteen 
could repeat the romanized alphabet and 
spell out simple sentences. They learned to 
sing “Jesus loves me” and “There is a happy 
land,” till we seemed to hear them sung by 
children wherever we went in the city. 

At the evening services, for one or two 
nights, the crowd was so large as to become 
almost an unruly mob; but after that, first 
curiosity subsided and the gathering was 
more attentive. The men distributed tracts 
after the service and encouraged all who 
would do so, to remain and discuss these 
matters. It was a time of seed-sowing and 
some time we hope to hear of a harvest being 
reaped there. 

In the largest city of the plain, we could 
only remain for two nights, holding two af- 
ternoon and two evening services. There 
seemed to be great readiness to hear there 
also; but for this year our visit could not 
be a long one. 

Altogether, during this visit. the men con- 
ducted nearly forty services, some to mainly 
Christian audiences but many to those who 
were heathen. We found that the churches 
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on the Gilan Plain had made good progress. 
Up to June, there had been about eighty 
added to the number of those able to read 
the Scriptures, since the previous summer. 
The congregations had all been studying 
Philippians, the Catechisms and part of 
Mark. This sign was most encouraging, be- 
cause a church studying the Word of God 
must be growing stronger. 

in two villages, the people had built new 
chapels, larger and better than the old ones. 
The cost of over $150 each was entirely sub- 
scribed by the Christians themselves. In two 
other places, over $250 had been subscribed 
to build chapels, one of which has since been 
completed. Other chapels had been renovat- 
ed and whitewashed and most of them pre- 
sented an attractive appearance. 

While these facts are encouraging, we feel 
most strongly that our staff of missionaries © 
needs to be increased sufficiently to allow 
one man to spend a larger part, or all of his 
time, in developing the work in the strategic 
centres, i.e., the three large cities of the 
Plain. In the largest of the three we have 
had a chapel for years; but the congregation 
is small and has not received much help, 
owing to the heavy pressure of work, which 
has kept the missionaries so busy on the 
West Coast that only hurried visits could 
be paid to the Hast Coast. In Lotong, as I 
have already stated, the work is merely in 
its initial stages. In the third city, an ef- 
fort is being made to open a street-chapel 
this year; but up to the present, there is no 
place of service. 

The villages are largely inhabited by Pepo- 
hoans, who are regarded by the Chinese as 
an inferior race. Therefore, they are not ef- 
fective workers to evangelize the Chinese in 
the cities. 

The Japanese public schools are training 
up a generation of more enlightened and in- 
telligent young people; but the bias there 
given is adverse to Christianity and religion. 

In the three cities, there is a population of 
about 40,000 people and in the country dis- 
tricts of the plain perhaps 60,000 more. 

We are praying that we may have a suff- 
cient number of workers to give suitable at- 
tention to this needy part of our field, and 
we are looking to those who are interested 
in the cause of mission work to unite with 
us in this prayer and send us more workers. 
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LETTER FROM HONAN. 
By Miss IsaBEL McINTOSH, WEIHWEIFU. 


Chefoo, Aug. 14th. 
Editor Record. 


This being the anniversary of the relief of 
Peking, a very impressive “praise meeting’ 
was held here this afternoon on the sea- 
shore in the shadow of a great rock. The 
writer had the privilege of being present. 
Most of the missionaries who attended 
were those who had been in Peking during 
the siege, or in other parts of the empire 
when the cruel persecution and slaughter 
of the Boxers uprising in 1900 was at its 
height. 

Some of the speakers were men and wo- 
men who have been labouring for the up- 
lift of China for over forty years, and, 
needless to Say, have seen many wonderful 
changes and have also passed through 
many dangers. 

The object of the meeting was not to re- 
call the trial and suffering endured, but to 
praise God for the great blessing that had 
come out of much suffering. Some had 
seen their nearest and dearest endure hun- 
ger, thirst and scorching heat, for days 
and weeks, and then, surrounded on every 
side by angry mobs who had stripped them 
of their clothing, and beaten them cruelly, 
with their last breath, offer a prayer for the 
forgiveness of their enemies, 

Little Jessie Saunders, the child martyr, 
of whom we have heard many times, said 
“Mama they would’nt treat us this way if 
they knew Jesus would they; they took 
His clothes from Him.” 

The question has been asked ‘“‘what good 
could come of the innocent little children 
suffering in this way.’ The beautiful story 
of this one child martyr has been printed 
in five different languages and has been 
used of God to bring many children into 
His kingdom. 

It showed what the grace of God could 
do in the heart of a little child, who was 
never bitter against those who treated them 
so cruelly, but could say “Father forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” 

Many of those who led in that terrible at- 
tack against the servants of Christ have since 
come to Know Him, and are giving abund- 


ant proof that they are indeed—‘‘new crea- 
teres in Christ Jesus.” 


One saintly woman, who is a nervous 
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wreck from the strain endured at that time, 
said that the greatest joy ‘she had ever 
known was to be permitted to return to 
Shan Hsi and shake hands once more with 
some of their Christian women who had 
had crosses cut in their foreheads by the Box- 
ers, were beaten and left for dead. 

These faithful souls wakened’ from that 
painful sleep to realize that though bruised, 
bleeding and faint, they had not denied 
their Lord. 

Yes, the mark of the cross is deep enough 
to remain in the forehead as long as they 
may be privileged to bear witness for Him 
who was wounded for our transgressions. 

Other women in the same community had 
their hands beaten off, their bodies also 
cruelly beaten, and were left for dead. 

Dear reader in the face of all this,’do you 
think it pays to give the Gospel to the 
women of China? Are they worth the mon- 
ey and the precious lives that must be 
given if we would serve our day and gener- 
ation? 

Millions of souls in Honan for whom 
Christ died have never heard the name of 
Jesus, and never can hear it in this life, 
for there are not enough missionaries to 
give the message even if we preached night 
and day. 

Mr. Mitchell tells us, if he preached 
every day for ten years, taking one town 
or village a day, he would not have covered 
his field even once. 

A short time age the writer was out on 
a tour in Mr. Grant’s field, accompanied 
by a Bible woman and one of our best help- 
ers. Upon our return, as we rode along 
in the carts, over rougher rough roads, the 
helper was for some time depressingly silent, 
and then, addressing me, he said: 

‘Do you know there are seven hundred 
and twenty-five towns and villages in this 
Hsien (one of the four districts in Mr. 
Grant’s field) we have been able so far, to 
reach only ten of them.” 

In this one district there are 50,943 fam- 
ilies with from ten to one hundred people 


in a family. In China when a son mar- 
ries he brings his bride to his father’s 
house, and so there may be several sons 
with their children and grandchildren in 
what is called ‘‘one family.” 


Can we whose souls are lighted 
With wisdom from on high; 
Can we to men benighted 
The lamp of life deny? 


Life and Work 


““INTERFERING’ A SPECIALTY.” 


This is what I read on tthe front of a 
blacksmith’s shop. We know what the black- 
smith meant. A horse “interteres’ when his 
feet strike one another as he travels. Horses 
that have this unpleasant habit must be shod 
in a special way, and this blacksmith hung 
out his sign to inform the public that he 
made a specialty of sh eing horses that “in- 
terfere.”’ 

There are others 
blacksmiths with whom 
specialty. 

Alas, that we are compelled to say that 
some ministers have a well-earned reputation 
for “interfering!” 

Not long ago a minister had a call. He 
seemed to be the right man for the place, and 
the outlook was bright. But a neighbouring 
minister, whose advice and judgment had 
not been sought, said a few uncalled-for and 
unwarranted things. He interfered, and there 
was unpleasant feeling, and a division; and 
the church is without a pastor. 

Two young people are engaged. It is quite 
evident that they are in love with each other, 
although no one can quite understand why 
they should be. Again the man who “iInter- 
feres” is on deck; only this time it happens 
to be a woman. It is no part of her business, 
but the match doesn’t suit her. He is too 
old, or she is too young, or they don’t look 
well together. She is an expert at “interfer- 
ing,” and the result is misunderstanding and 
mischief. ; 

This young man is not on the social com- 
mittee; but you would think, to hear him 
talk, that he was the whole committee. 

He does not even sing in the choir; but, 
if you didn’t know, you would say he was 
the chorister. He is not even a member of 
the church: but, if he owned it, he could not 
be more officious. 

“T am my brother’s keeper’ doesn’t mean 
that I am to intrude my nose into his private 
affairs, and try to run his family and his 
business for him. 

It has been said that the reason why some 
people do not mind their own business is, 
first, they haven’t any business, and, second, 
they have no mind. 

Blessed are the peace-makers; but read 
what the Bible has to say about the man (or 
woman) who meddles with strife that does 
not belong to him (or her), Proverbs 262.1%. 

When duty called, or danger, 
Twas seldom he appeared; 
But, like Carlo in the manger, 
He always “interfered.” 
—C. E. World. 


in the world besides 
“interfering” is a 
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“Yes, we solved it,’ said Mrs. Alling, 
smilingly. They were discussing a recent, 
showy, expensive wedding in the neighbour- 
hood, urged by a relfish daughter who had 
been indulged all her life by a hard-work- 
ing father and mother. The poor father 
was Swamped by the wedding debts in- 
curred. 


“We wanted to teach our children the 
value of money, but didn’t know just how 
large an allowance to give them. Then 
Ben hit upon the idea of giving them as 
many cents a week as they were years old, 
and it worked beautifully! 


“Besides their regular birthday presents, 
Ben always gave them each ten cents on 
their birthdays to spend exactly as they 
pleased, thinking the children would en- 
joy the feeling of being a bit extravagant 
after the year of careful planning. And 
they did enjoy that ten cents immensely; 
but, do you kmow, I believe they thought 
more of their ‘raise’ of a penny a week 
than anything else. 

“They had to use their allowance for 
little things, such as slate pencils and 
sponges for school, their church and Sun- 
day-school offering, and car-fare for their 
Saturday singing class downtown. 

“When they got older, in their earliest 
teens, Ben gave them each a dollar and a 
half a week with which to buy their clothes, 
with my help, of course, and guidance 
in buying; and now and then, when some- 
thing unusual had to be bought, we helped 
them out. He increased the allowance as 
they grew older, until Martha had three 
dollars a week, and was helping me with 
the housework. When she began to teach 
and earned a salary of her own, she knew 
how to use it. 


“Even though we provided for them when 
they were little, just as much as other fa- 
thers and mothers did, they had responsi- 
bility and felt as if they were doing it all 
alone, for they planned about the spending 
of their money and helped to decide just 
what clothes they would buy. 

“Yes, it’s very valuable training. You 
ought to see how those children took hold 
and helped, when Ben was out of a posi- 
tion for a while. Any they saved, too, do 
you know! And when Ben or I had a 
birthday, if they didn’t surprise us with 
some nice present! 


“Oh, yes, 
mend 
Herald. 


it paid. We always recom- 
allowances of that sort.’—Zion’s 
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THE FUND. 


There were exactly twenty-three dollars 
and sixty-eight cents in the fund.- The lit- 
tle mother counted it over with trembling 
fingers, and replaced it in the old pewter 
teapot with a heart almost bursting with 
happiness. 

To be sure the round-trip ticket would 
cost twenty dollars, leaving a very slight 
margin for incidentals, but then there were 
never very many incidentals charged to the 
personal account of the little mother. In 
fact the personal account of the little mo- 
ther showed very few figures of any kind. 

Back in the old home-place there was to 
be a great celebration. The missionary 
brother was coming home for one of his 
rare visits, and the reunion was to include 
all the widely scattered members of the 
large family connection. In the old home 
place the little mother had been the eldest 
daughter of the household, while the mis- 
sionary brother was the younger son, and 
the special object of his sister’s devotion 
and care. 

The fund had grown slowly,—very slowly. 
Not because the hens had failed to do their 
duty, for they seemed to catch the contagion 
of her enthusiasm, and to do all within 
their power to help her realize her heart’s 
desire. Nor had the butter yielded less than 
the usual income. On the other hand it 
had been uniformly good in quality, and had 
always commanded the highest market 
priced. 

But there had been so much to deplete 
the fund. First of all there was the unex- 
pected expense of a new dress for Lois 
when she was asked to serve as bridesmaid 
for Mary Henderson. The little mother 
could not bear to disappoint Lois, and the 
pretty cress with its dainty accessories had 
cost so much more than she anticipated. 
Then there was Philip’s trip to the city— 
Philip, who chafed under the restraints of 
farm life and who longed for a wider field 
of usefulness. To be sure he had secured 
the coveted position in the office of a small 
manufacturing concern, but his salary was 
barely sufficient to meet his living expenses 
in the city. 

Last of all there was cousin Sarah’s visit. 
Cousin Sarah was a semi-invalid, who felt 
the need for dainties which the farm did 
not afford, so the only available money was 
borrowed from the fund to provide her with 
the luxuries which seemed necessary to her 
comfort and happiness, and the new black 
taffeta dress which had been a part of the 
little mother’s dream of delight was given 
up, as was also the new bonnet which she 
had intended to wear with it. 

But : espite all the inroads which had 
been made upon it, the f und was still of suf- 
ficient proportions to cover her traveling 
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expenses, and the heart of the little mother 
was full of joy and content. Hung away in 
the best room was her old black silk, turn- 
ed and remodeled with the utmost care, and 
in its box on the shelf above was the bon- 
net, already in its fourth season, made smart 
with fresh ribbon ties and a tiny sprig of 
heliotrope. 

“Let me see,” she mused happily, “this is 
the fifteenth of September,—exactly a month 
to the day.’ Already ithe little mothier 
fancied herself out in the apple-laden or- 
chard, helping set the long tables under the 
trees, helping seat and serve the guests, 
helping clear the tables that there might 
be nothing to interfere with the celebration 
of the afternoon, helping everybody with 
everything,—the little mother was always 
helping. 

The first Sunday in October had been set 
apart by the Presbytery of Blairsville as 
“Missionary Sunday,’ and in every church 
in the presbytery a missionary sermon was 
to be preached on the morning of that day. 
A real, live missionary was assigned to the 
church where the little mother worshiped 
and labored, and the hearts of the people 
were filled with the joy of anticipation. For 
the cnurch had a strong missionary spirit, 
though it had never been in a position to 
make large contributions to the Board. 

The speaker was an enthusiast, and the 
little mother’s heart was stirred within her, 
By and by he began to dwell especially 
upon the different objects which might be 
accomplished with certain specific sums 
ranging upward from a single dollar. 

It was when he mentioned the sum of twenty 
dollars that the struggle really began. She 
heard very little after that, and as she 
walked home through the soft October haze, 
the tall, wind-swept grasses seemed to 
twine and interlace themselves into the 
magical figures, and every bird-note sound- 
ed in her ears the same refrain: ‘Millions 
perishing for the Gospel, and twenty dollars 
hidden away in an old pewter teapot.” 


In the quiet of the Sunday afternoon the 
little mother counted over the fund once 
more. Down at the village store she had 
already exchanged the greater number of 
Silver coins for two crisp ten dollar notes, 
and with these in her hand she dropped to 
her knees, her slight form shaken with sobs. 


Two pictures rose before her. Away to 
the eastward she saw an old orchard, and 
a company of men, and women, and little 
children who gathered about a long table 
spread beneath the overhanging branches 
of the trees, and at the head of the table 
the missionary brother who had _ sacrificed 
and suffered, and endured, and triumphed 
in behalf of the cause to which he had many 
years ago dedicated his young life: And 
close beside him there was a vacant place,— 
the place she had been expected to fill. 
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The other canvas presented a direct con- 
trast to this beautiful picture’ of home-lifs, 
depicting upon a dark background a perish- 
ing multitude, starved alike in body and in 
soul,—a multitude with outstretched, plead- 
ing hands, which tugged at her very heart- 
strings. 

Upon her knees the battle was fought, 
inch by inch. Upon her knees the victory 
was won, and it was a mighty one. When 
she passed from the scene of conflict her 
face was as serene as the Sabbath evening; 
and in her heart was the “peace which pas- 
seth all understanding.” 

The Eastern mail on the following morn- 
ing carried two messages from the little 
mother. One went to “the folks” back at 
the old home-place, and was full of the love 
and longing of her great heart. The other 
was addressed to the treasurer of the Board 
of Foreign Missions, and contaimed two crisp 
_ ten-dollar notes,—the little mother was help- 
ing.—Selected. 


WHAT YOU BELIEVE IN. 


Let what you do not believe in alone. 

You believe in Christ’s holiness. Stand 
by that and let there be fostered in your 
heart the spirit of holiness. 

You believe in Christ’s love, let there be 
fostered in your heart the spirit of a pure 
affection, animating you: in all your deal- 
ings. That is an acceptance of Christ, and 
is enough for a beginning, and is as much 
as the first disciples were equal to at the 
outset. 

In other words, do not try to be accom- 
plished theologians, but strive to be Christ- 
ian in incarnating in your own character 
and life the personal truth and charm that 
were illustrated in the Christ. 

Do not try to bring the stars down out of 
the sky or to measure their breadth and al- 
titude, but stand down quietly and adoring- 
ly under the soft, mellow light that it is 
their sweet ambition to shed upon you. 

There is too much querying about what 
we do not know and too little acting on 
the basis of what we do know, becoming 
so bewildered by the unsearchableness of 
the sky as to go stumbling along over the 
plain road that is marked for use on the 
ground. © 

There is no objection to astronomical re- 
search, but observatories are built on the 
earth, not in the air; and whether it be 
the secrets of the material or of the spirit- 
ual firmament that are the object of our 
quest, the prime secret of discovery is sin- 
cerity, and the consecrated use of what we 
believe to-day is the sure stepping-stone to 
the larger and richer belief of to-morrow. 
- «Te that hath my commandments and 
keepeth them, he it is that loveth me; and 
he that loveth me shall be loved of my Fa- 
ther, and I will love him and will manifest 
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I heard the Bishop of Nova Scotia relate 
the following incident:— 

One day a zealous missionary was preach- 
ing to a large assembly of Hindoos in the 
open air. Riding by, came the Rajah—a 
scoffer—followed by his splendid suite. 

“Well, missionary,’ said he, “what are 
you doing here?” 

“Telling these people about God,’ said 
the missionary. 

“About what—God? Why, my dear fel- 
low, you are foolish. I am God myself! 
See that mighty river there—the Ganges— 
the vast stream of water rolling on to the 
great ocean. Now, I’ll pour the dew-drop 
from this leaf into the hollow of my hand. 
That’s water, too. See yonder sun flaming 
in the sky? And the spark that splashes 
up from this match? It’s the element of 
fire in either case. The beauty of this 
splendid horse, of that tiny flower, of the 
mighty divinity of the universe—it all dif- 
fers, in degree. But it’s alike in kind, 
beautiful beauty. God is more than I am, 
still we are alike. He iis divine, so am I. 
I am God.” 

The people laughed and applauded. The 
foreigner had been worsted. The gospel 
seemed defeated by metaphysics. The mis- 
sionary’s inflwence seemed gone forever. 
But he was a man of prayer, and God show- 
ed him what to do. 

“Rajah,” he shouted, 
iar??? 

Now, the prince was a notorious cheat 
and liar. The people saw the point; it de- 
lighted them. Yes, the man who claimed 
to be God was a sinner vile. They gather- 
ed around the preacher; derisive shouts 
went up; the defeated infidel slunk away— 
to ponder, may we hope; the truth that had 
so roughly been pressed home upon him. 

And so, may we not say to our brother, 
the genuine or would be infidel, “Brother, 


“are not you a 


aren’t you a sinner—perhaps impure, dis- 
honest, profane, debauched; or perhaps 
Selfish, self-righteous, unconcerned about 


your brother, man; your Father, God?” 

Let us attack the heart—the stronghold 
of unbelief and all wickedness; and not en- 
gage in intellectual tournaments with the 
Pharisees, who would fain seek to entangle 
us.—War Cry. 


I have come to see that cleverness, suc- 
cess, attainment, count for little, that good- 
ness, or character, is the important factor 
in life-—G. J. Romanes. 


“Give as you would to the Master, If you 
met His searching look; Give as you would 
of your substance If His hand your offer- 
ing took.” 
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KEEPING CHILDREN ON THE FARM. 


The problem of the children leaving the 
farm is one that is more far-reaching than 
most people realize. It is not possible to 
keep all the ‘boys and girls on the farm, for 
the very simple reason that there is not an 
opportunity on the farm for all of them to 
make a good living. 


Every boy and every girl has an ambition 
to at least make a good living, and they 
are to be credited for the ambition. If it 
were possible for each one to have an op- 
portunity to make that kind of a living on 
the farm, we would hear less about child- 
ren leaving the farm for the city. 

But under the conditions as they now 
are the surplus of the boys and girls will 
continue to leave the farms, and the best 
the farmer can do is to supervise their 
emizgrations. 

Many country parents are woefully igno- 
rant of the conditions that surround their 
sons and daughters when they go into the 
cities. If it were not for this ignorance, 
almost no parents would permit their 
daughters to go into the hotels in the small 
or large towns as 'waitresses and chamber- 
maids. 

When the daughter of a farmer leaves 
home, it should be the business of the fa- 
ther and mother to know all about the em- 
ployment into which they are to enter, and 
to know as much as possible about the con- 
ditions that surround it. 

For the girl that leaves the farm home, 
one of the very undesirable employments 
is that of a waitress in a city restaurant. 
Her parents should keep her out of this if 
possible. 


There are practically no safe employments 
away from home; especially for girls that 
go to a great city. Probably the safest of 
all is that of servant in a home, but this 
is not a Kind of service that appeals to the 
Canadian farm girl. 

The parents of the farm girl bent on 
leaving her home for employment in the 
city should be suspicious of all advertise- 
ments appearing in the city daily papers. 
Many of these advertisements are all right, 
but some of them are all wrong and this 
is not generally the fault of the publishers. 

Many innocent-looking advertisements are 
published that really conceal traps that 
are carefully hidden. An advertisement 
that promises an easy life and good pay to 
girls should be looked upon with suspicion 
always, as there are no desirable positions 
of this kind begging for takers. 

The farmer’s son, if well-intentioned, can 
go to the city and find few traps waiting 
for him. But even in the case of the son, 
the help and care of the parents should be 
given till the boy is well started on some 
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career. A little help and a little supervis- 
ion will often go a long ‘way toward keep- 
ing the newly-made freeman in the ent 
path.—Adapted. 


BETTER THAN GOOD ADVICE. 


There is a character in one of George Mac- 
donald’s novels, a man of culture and refine 
ment, who had forfeited his bright pros- 
pects of promotion in a college library be- 
cause he drank. Arguments and entreaties 
were useless; at last. his friends left him to 
himself. 

Then a student won his confidence, and 
became a daily companion. The drunkard 
was proud of the student, for whom there 
was promise of a brilliant career. One day, 
however, the young man began to drink. His 
friend di, he thought; then why not he? 

The friend entreated him to break the 
habit he was forming, and pointed to him- 
self as a warning of the results of continued 
indulgence. But his words had no effect, till 
he proposed that he would never drink again 
if the student would make the same promise. 

So, side by side, the old man and the 
young man fought their battle, and won. The 
student took the place in life for which he 
was fitted; the old man became almost young 
again, and was given a place of responsibility 
in the library. What he could not be per- 
suaded to do for his own sake he had done 
for the sake of a friend; and the reward came 
in his own life. In self-forgetfulness lies one 
secret of self-mastery, aS well as of achieve- 
ment.—The Guide. 


THE GOSPEL THE ONLY CURE. 


As workers with Christ and for humanity, 
we must never forget that love is the con- 
quering power. It is the power by which 
we reach others. “The love of Christ con- 
straineth me,” said the great apostle. This 
it was that had mastered him and brought 
him into obedience to Christ; and this it 
was that sent him forth upon a world-mis- 
sion, that men might know the love of God 
in Christ Jesus. “Love in the heart is power 
in tne arm.” Philanthropy must be impelled 
by this love-power, else will it weary in well- 
doing. 

And, without love, social ministry only 
scratches the surface of human want, leaving 
the deeper regions of need untouched and un- 
helped. And hence it is that the Gospel of 
Christ is the world’s only panacea—the gos- 
pel of divine love ministered through an 
agency love-inspired. All the schemes of 
men for social redemption can never take 
the place or do the work of the Gospel, for 
the reason that love is neither their message 
nor their motive.—“Michigan Presbyterian.” 
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A WORD TO STUDENTS. 


By PRESIDENT FALCONER, TORONTO 
UNIVERSITY. 


Those who graduate from the University 
this year are, I hope, looking forward with 
confidence to their future. Some, it may 
be, aspire to undertake and accomplish 
tasks such as only the strong essay; others 
will be content to do life’s average work as 
it comes; but whatever you set before you 
to perform, remember that your abiding 
success will be what you yourself become. 

A man is far greater than the words he 
speaks, the professional skill he displays, 
the bridges he builds, or the books he writes. 
Those who can follow the advice of 
Sir Thomas Browne, “be substantially great 
in thyself and more than thou appearest 
unto others,’ will discover that they possess 
an ethical reserve which will increase with 
the years. 


Ina palimpsest manuscript the obvious sur- 
face writing may be of slight importance, 
while the underlying words, all but oblit- 
erated, and rendered visible only by care- 
ful treatment, are of tthe highest value. 
The worth of a man also is determined not 
by superficial academic distinctions which 
are known and read of all men, but by the 
reserve of character concealed under these 
distinctions, professional skill, or social po- 
sition, and which, by the subtle treatment 
of life’s experience, will be made to stand 
out clear and permanent behind all the apt- 
itudes and acquired knowledge. 


THE TRIPLE INJURY. 


Talking people down behind their backs 
is about as ingenious and far-reaching a 
kind of sin as the Devil has yet invented. 


Such a missile kills three birds with one 
stone. It injures the one talked about, the 
one talking, and the one talked to. A re- 
putation is smirched every time we pass on 
an unnecessary criticism of a fellow-being. 
Our own character and self-control are 
weakened with every such word. And the 
mind of the listener is poisoned; he who 
ought to be helped to see and think about 
the best in others. has been degraded, part 
way at least, toward the unworthiness of 
our own low level. 


Once in a while an almost knock-out 
blow is given to this unworthy and unfair 
kind of fighting by some one’s quietly men- 
tioning a good quality in the absent person 
who is being criticized. This almost inva- 
Tiably brings gossip to an abrupt close. 
We shall do well to end others’ gossip by 
this means; and we shall do still better to 


end our own before it begins.—S. S. Times. 
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THE GREATEST MARVEL. 
EUGENE STOCK. 
In the great Eternity which is beyond, 


among the many marvels that will burst 
upon the soul, this surely will be one of 
the greatest, that the Son of God came to 
redeem the world, that certain individuals 
were chosen from mankind to be the first- 
fruits of the new creation, that to them 
was committed the inconceivable honor of 
proclaiming the glad tidings of salvation to 
their fellow-creatures still in darkness, and 
that they did not do it. Centuries were al- 
lowed to move slowly by, while millions of 
the lost race were passing into that myster- 
ious and awful Eternity without the know- 
ledge of Him who died for them. 


Those chosen ones in each age who knew 
Him were not without love and loyalty. 
They did glorify Him in their lives and 
sometimes by their deaths. They defend- 
ed His truth; they cared for his poor; they 
gathered for His worship. 

But—but—the one grand purpose of their 
existence, as the living, spiritual Church, 
that they should be witnesses unto Him 
“unto the uttermost parts of the earth,” 
that they should ‘preach the gospel to 
every creature,” this they failed to fulfil; 
it scarcely occurred to them that they had 
POM TMI sit 

Here and there an individual among them 
would rise to a conception of his calling, 
and would spend and be spent for the per- 
ishing heathen; but the Church, the spirit- 
ual Church, was asleep. 

At last some few members of it awoke. 
They stirred up others. The evangelization 
of the world was undertaken. Yet how 
feebly! In Eternity, we repeat, will any 
feature of the Past be more startling than 
this? 


“THE LAMBS IN HIS ARMS.” 


He will gather the lambs in his arms. 
and carry them in his bosom. I saw a 
shepherd with the folds of his coat bent 
far outward, and I wondered what was 
contained in that amplitude of apparel, and 
I said to the dragoman: “‘What has that 
shepherd got under his coat?” and the dra- 
goman said: “It is°a very young lamb he 
is carrying; it is too young and too weak 
and too cold to keep up with the flock.” At 
that moment I saw the lamb put its head 
out from the shepherd’s bosom, and I said: 
“There it is now Israel’s description of the 
tenderness of God.’’—Dr. Talmage. 


Little words, not eloquent speeches, little 
deeds, not miracles or battles, nor one great 
heroic or mighty martyrdom, makes up the 
Christian life.—Bonar. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT STRONG DRINK. 


(Please remember that the principles and 
lessons in the following article, copied 
from “The Philadelphia West minister’ re- 
garding the drink evil in U. S. A., are the 
same for Canada as for U. S. A. Ed.) 

“The saloon is the heaviest clog upon pro- 
gress, and the deepest disgrace of our age.” 

It is said that an Oriental prince was once 
asked to name the worst of these four evils, 
namely, murder, robbery, unchastity, and 
intemperance. He passed by the first three 
with a shudder and named intemperance. 
A wise old man replied, ‘““You have chosen 
that one that brings with it all the others.” 

Drink deadens the moral sense so that a 
man will strike his wife or child when 
drunk and commit other crimes that fill him 
with remorse when sober. 


Carroll D. Wright, Commissioner of La- 
bor, said, “Over eighty per cent. of crime is 
due to liquor.” That is about what all the 
experts say. Yet we go on drinking. We 
also go on selling rum. 


An old-fashioned institution for the feeble- 
minded had a queer way of discovering 
real idiots among those sent to the asylum 
for treatment. They were put in a room 
overflowing with water from a running spi- 
got and told to mop it up. A keeper ex- 
plained, “Them as isn’t ijiots turns off the 
water.” We act unwisely as long as we 
hope to free our land from drinking and 
drunkenness while the tap is turned on. 


In Birmingham, Alabama, prohibition 
has been in force since January last, and 
during the first seven months of the year 
there have been 342 arrests for drunken- 
ness, while in the same time last year there 
were 1237! And that record was made while 
the city was full of left-over liquor. 


Drinking liquor is a very costly sin. It 
costs our people in the United States much 
Over one billion dollars a year. We wonder 
whence come financial panics. 


Three glasses of beer a day will cost a 
man fifty dollars a year, but that only be- 
gins the bill of expense. Yet that is more 
than many a Christian gives to keep up the 
services of the church. 


The beer habit robs thousands of families 
of meat and clothes and books, It robs a 
wife of a good, neat husband, and children 
of a kind and devoted father. When liquor 


comes in at the door, peace and plenty fly 
out at the window. 


It has lately been affirmed that in Great 
Britain there are 500,000 homes where the 
wives and children of drinking men know 
none of the joys of home. 


Lady Henry Somerset deplored the fact 
that so many women in her native land are 
arrested for drunkenness. Pity it. is -that 


number is constantly increasing. God save . 


our country from a like disgrace. 
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Our wise young people will let liquor sev- 
erly alone. Give it the go-by. Stonewall 
Jackson said he never used strong drink, 
and was more afraid of it than Yankee bul- 
lets. 

Every drunkard is made by the effort to 
be a moderate drinker. There is a _ differ- 
ence between the moderate and immoderate 
drinker: the moderate drinker could stop 
drinking if he would; the immoderate drink- 
er would if he could. 

-The young men of our country should be 
warned lovingly against the dangers of beer- 
drinking. It is especially dangerous be- 
cause of the lying arguments constantly put 
forth by brewers that beer is a food, a val- 
uable tonic, safe and wholesome. It is no- 
thing of the kind. It is full of poison, and 
made from almost everything but hops. A 
long string of poisons are employed in its 
brewing. A saloon-keeper says it rots fin- 
gers, shoe-leather, clothes, and he believes 
it would rot iron, and he says further that 
he sells it but does not drink it. A user of 
beer stricken with pneumonia or typhoid 
fever has few chances for recovery. Better 
let it alone—In the Philadelphia ‘‘West- 
minster.’’ 


DRUDGERY. 


It was to drudgery that the old masters 
owed their success and fame. Angelo studied 
anatomy twelve years, posting himself on 
every curve, and convolution, and angle, and 
elevation, and depression of the human body, 
and this drudgery determined his style. In 
painting he prepared his own colours; nei- 
ther servants nor students dare mix them. 

Raphael, who died at the early age of thir- 
ty-seven, gained his success by keeping con- 
stantly at his chosen profession. “‘l’ve made 
it my principle,’ said he, never to neglect 
anything.” 

Da Vinci often went to work at daybreak 
and did not come down from the scaffolding 
to eat or drink till the light had left him. 

Millais said, “I work harder than any 
ploughman; my advice to boys is, ‘Work.’ ” 

Drudgery is the secret of success every 
time. The old German inscription on a key, 
“Tf I rest, I rust,” is as true of men as it is 
of the iron in the key. To be bright and 
shining, to be successful and consequently 
happy, we must keep ourselves polished with 
the oil of work. i 


One of the chief lessons young men must 
learn is the nobleness of drudgery, doing 
that which may not have any immediate ef- 
fect in stimulating the best powers, and 
which but remotely may serve the purpose 
of general advancement. It is our business 
to contribute to the general wealth of life— 
others sacrificed for us—and the one who 
ignores his obligation to serve his generation 
is a traitor to the race.—Ex. 
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REMEMBER THE ABSENT CHILDREN. 


Much thas been said and written about 
children that leave the home nest, and ne- 
glect to write regularly to their parents. 
This worthy but well-worked theme suggests 
another, equally important, though less pro- 
minent. Parents and guardians should re- 
member absent children with regular letters 
and gifts. 

Several years ago, two girls that had been 
neighbors roomed together in a distant city. 
Margaret Jones and her mother exchanged 


letters twice each week, but homesick Nell . 


Reeves was unsuccessful in obtaining regu- 
lar answers to the letters mailed at fort- 
nightly intervals. 

“Our folks hear frequently from me; so 
they know I’m well and all about my small 
hopes and plans, but father and mother lit- 
erally starve me to death for home news. 
Six weeks since I’ve received a line,” sob- 
bed the neglected girl, while the sympathiz- 
ing Margaret, sitting opposite, was engaged 
in reading a long, “homey” letter from her 
mother. 

Nell’s parents talked and fretted a great 
deal over her absence, but knew she would 
hear of them through the letters Mrs. Jones 
sent to Margaret, therefore did not take 
time to write often themselves. 

A young man, who was devoted to his 
home, complained that, though he heard 
regularly from his parents and sisters, he 
had never received a gift from them. He 
went twice to the post-office on his birth- 
day, also twice on Christmas, which occur- 
red a week later, with the lingering hope 
that there might be a package from home. 

“T really didn’t expect anything,” he ex- 
plained with a downcast air to a friend, 
“but hope is the hardest thing in existence 
to kill.” 

Yet this young man never failed to re- 
member each member of the home circle 
with birthday and Christmas presents, which 
were received as a matter of course by the 
recipients. Joe was earning lots of money; 
why shouldn’t he send them gifts? He could 
afford to get everything he needed, hence 
wouldn’t care for simple things from thome. 
The time eventually came when people won- 
dered why so fine a fellow as Joe Thomp- 
‘son drifted so young from under the sway 
of home influences. 


A marked contrast is the case of Tom 
Gleeson. Tom was considered rather giddy 
when he went to the city, but he was bound 
so firmly to the home circle that tempta- 
tions could not touch him at all. 

“Haven't time for your kind of fun, Dick,” 
he said in answer to hhis roommate’s invita- 
tion to spend the evening in questionable 
amusements. “This is mother’s night. She 
is laid up with rheumatism this winter, and 
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depends on me for entertainment. I want 
to write her a description of the new music- 
hall this evening. The description I sent 
her of the art gallery has been printed in 
our local paper. 

Mother writes mé all the home news, and 
not a week passes without a remembrance 
from some member of the family. This 
week the gift was a tiny curl from Trix’s 
head. Trix is our beautiful brown and white 
water-spaniel. Dear doggie! we count him 
in with the rest of the family. Last week I 
got a few autumn leaves from our big 
maple-tree. It would pay you to see that 
tree, Dick. There is not another maple-tree 
exactly like ours. Mother wrote me almost 
a volume about its wonderful beauty. 


My little sister sends home-made taffy, 
acorns, buckeyes, pebbles, clover blossoms, 
and bits of moss, gathered in the old yard. 
Father remembers me with such funny 
things! Why, once he even sent a big sun- 
flower. I couldn’t help crying when I open- 
ed the box. It reminded me so much of 
home. No, siree, Dick; our folks never fail 
me, and I will never fail nor disappoint 
them.”’ 


Dick’s face was a study. “I haven’t 
heard from home for a monith,’ he grumb- 
led in a defiant tone. “When they don’t 
care, why should I?’ He immediately left 
the comfortable room to join a crowd of 
foolish young men whose influence was ex- 
tremely harmful. 

Children should not forget the old folks; 
but, on the other hand, parents should bind 
the pleasures and interests of the home, 
simple as these may be, with the cords of 
love around the hearts of their children. 
Seores of young people can testify that the 
weekly letters and gifts from home saved 
them in the hour of temptation.—In C. E. 
World. 


THE SHEPHERD BOY’S PRAYER. 


A story is told of a little shepherd boy 
who was oblised to keep watch over the 
sheep, and so could not go to church. He 
had, however, never been taught any pray- 
er, and so kneeling down he began with 
closed eyes and folded hands, saying the al- 
phabet, “A, B, C, D,”’ and so on to the end. 

“What are you doing, my little man.” 
said a gentleman passing by. 

“Please sir, I was praying,” replied the 
boy. 

“But why are you saying your letters?” 

“Why,” said the little fellow, “I didn’t 
know any prayer, only I felt I wanted God 
to take care of my sheep. So I thought if I 
said all I knew He would put it together 
and spell all I wanted.” 

“Bless your heart, my littl man! He 
will. When the heart speaks right, the lips 
can’t say wrong,” said the gentleman.—Sel. 
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HOW THE GREAT GUEST COMES. 
By EDWIN MARKHAM. 


While the cobbler mused there passed his 
pane 

A beggar drenched by the driving rain, 

He called him in from the stony street 

And gave him shoes fior his bruised feet. 


The beggar went and there came a ecrone, 
Her face with wrinkles of sorrow sown. 

A bundle of faggots bowed her back, 

And she was spent with the wrench and rack. 
He gave her his loaf and steadied her load 
As she took her way on the weary road. 


Then to his door came a little child, 
Lost and afraid in the world so wild, 

In the big, dark world. Catching it up, 
He gave it the milk in the waiting cup, 
And led it home to its mother’s arms, 
Out of the reach of the world’s alarms. 


The day went down in the crimson west 
And with it the hope of the blessed Guest. 
And Conrad sighed as the world turned gray; 
“Why is it, Lord, that Your feet delay? 

Did You forget that this was the day?” 


Then soft in the silence a Voice he heard: 
“Lift up your heart, for I kept my word. 
Three times I came to your friendly door; 
Three times my shadow was on your floor. 
I was the beggar with bruised feet; 

I was the woman you gave to eat; 

I was the child on the homeless street.” 


——— 


A DEADLY SIN. 


Covetousness seems a trivial fault. It is 
not heresy; it is not a blasphemy; it is not 
a positive hurt to others; it is simply a dis- 
ease of the individual soul. 

Yet I do not know of any sin to which the 
Old Testament, attaches such a_ stigma. 
“The covetous renounceth the Lord.” You 
will observe it is not said: ‘The Lord re- 
nounceth the covetous.”’ The renunciation 
is on the human side—on the side of the 
covetous man himself. 


A greater stigma could not be attached to 
any sin. Many a heretic longs for God; 
many an agnostic thirsts for God; many a 
blasphemer speaks in an hour of madness 
what is mot the voice of his sober mind. 
But to renounce God, to calmly refuse his 
advances, to repudiate his fellowship, to 
shut the door deliberately against him—this 
is the acme of antagonism. 

And why has covetousness incurred this 
deadly imputation? Is it because the spirit 
of covetousness is the extreme opposite of 
the Spirit of God. It is more extreme than 
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atheism. Atheism only fails to see a divine ° 
Being; covetousness sees him quite well and 
admires not his beauty. That which the 
covetous man admires is God’s opposite.— 
Dr. George Matheson, in the London Christ- 
ian World. 


MY NEW YEAR'S ANGELS. 


It was New Year’s Eve and I was lying 
on the couch, resting after a hard week and 
also making good resolutions for the coming 
year. The warmth from the wood fire min- 
gled with the fragrance of heliotrope to- 
gether with my excessive weariness made 
me drowsy, and presently I slept. 

Suddenly I saw beside me two angels in 
sofitt white robes. They carried between them 
a pair of golden scales. I gazed up into 
their beautiful, shining faces, and trembled 
as I looked, I knew not wihy. 

“Rear not,’ said the elder of the two, “we 
will be loving as well as just,” then turning 
to his companion he said in a low voice: 

“We will weigh her faults first.” 

I shuddered for I knew their enormity. 

The low voice continued and I listened 
breathless. ‘‘Vainglory, false pride, a quick 
temper, narrow-mindedness, bitterness, cove- 
tousness,”’ but here the voice broke and I was 
startled to see tears in the angel’s eyes, a 
pained look on the lovely face. I never 
realized before the grief of the angels in 
heaven when I sin. I opened my lips to 
say how sorry I was, but a gentle hand men- 
tioned me to silence and the voice went on, 

“Anger.”’ 


I bowed my head, but the younger of the 
two interrupted with, 

“She has virtues, let me name them and 
place them in the scales.” 

“Very well,’ returned the first angel. 

“Generosity, a tender heart, a willingness 
to help in any way those who are in trouble 
or sorrow and,’ here the angel paused. 

“Can you not think of other virtues.” ask- 
ed the elder angel. 

“No,” softly and sadly replied the young- 
er. 

The golden scales were lovingly held be- 
fore me and I could only cry as I raised my 
eyes and looked above and beyond the an- 
gels to my Father in heaven. 

“Please, dear Lord, do not weigh my mer- 
its, but pardon my offences, for Christ’s 
sake, Amen.” 

I awoke.—Ex. 


The liquor interest knows neither moral- 
ity nor compassion. That a thing so brut- 
al should control politics is a disgrace to 
popular government.—Philadelphia, West- 
minster. 
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GET IT DONE. 


By Rev. F. W. Murray, Nova Scorra. 


A building contractor, not long since, put 
aman not twenty years of age, in charge of 
the work. In reply to a question about put- 
ting a youth like that ahead so fast, his 
answer was, “He never bothers me about the 
troubles on ‘the job, and he gets the work 
done!” . 

There were the usual disappointments. 
Lumber did not arrive on time. Some of the 
help was indifferent, and hard to get work 
out of. The season was an unusually busy 
one. But the young foreman said nothing of 
these things. He simply made out his orders 
and got them filed as best he could and got 
all the work he could from the class of help 
he had, and—he got the work done. 

That was the important thing; he got the 
work done. That is a point that counts 
greatly. We may be peculiar in one way or 
another, but, if we can get the work done 
that is an essential thing. 

No one wants to hear much about our dif- 
ficulties. Very few will know anything about 
them if we do not advertise them. But a 
good many will be able to appreciate the fact 
that we get the work done. The public may 
say little in the way of appreciation. But a 
finished job carries its own recommendation. 

There are limitations in every occupation. 
Things may seem to go smoothly. But, if 
they do, it is because someone is working 
and working constantly. That is the only 
way work ever gets done. Peopie who groan 
over their limitations, or the difficulties in 
the way, get very few responsible jobs in 
these days, for such men cannot ‘make 
good.”’ 

Work can always be done. It always will 
be done. And the men who can get it done 
will be increasingly needed.—Ex. 


BREAD UPON THE WATERS. 


A lady in Scotland, whose husband had left 
her a competence, had two profligate sons 
‘who wasted her substance with riotous living. 

When she saw that her property was being 
squandered, she determined to make an offer- 
ing to the Lord. She took twenty pounds 
and gave it to the London Micsionary So- 
ciety. Her sons were very angry at this, and 
told her she might as well cast the money 
into the sea. “I will cast it into the sea, she 
replied, ‘‘and it shall be my bread upon the 
waters.” 

The sons, having spentall they could ob- 
tain, enlisted in a regiment and were sent to 
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Indie Their positions were far apart, but 
God so ordered in His providence that both 
were stationed near good missionaries. The 
elder one .was led to repent of sin and em- 
brace Christ. He died shortly afterward. 

Meanwhile the widowed mother was pray- 
ing for her boys. One evening as she was 
taking down the family Bible to read, the 
door softly opened and the younger son ap- 
peared to greet the aged mother. He told 
her he had turned to God and Christ had 
blotted out all his sin. 

Then he narrated his past history in con- 
nection with the influence the missionaries 
of the cross had had on his own mind, while 
his mother with tears of overflow:ng grati- 
tude, exclaimed. “Oh, my twenty pounds! I 
have cast my bread upon the waters, and 
now I have found it after many days.’”’—Gos- 
pel in All Lands. 


THE SCOTTISH SAILOR. 


James Henry Potts, D.D., in his book, 
“The Upward Leading,” tells this story: 

“A Highland boy, whose parents had taught 
him to honour God, became a marine on 
board a British man-of-war. A battle rages. 
The deck is swept by a tremendous broad- 
side from the enemy. The captain, James 
Haldane, a profane man, orders another com- 
pany on deck to take the place of the dead. 
At sight of the mangled remains of their 
comrades, the marines become panic-stricken 
and ungovernable. The captain raves at 
them blasphemously. 

“Up steps the pious Highlander, a man 
now full grovn, and touching his hat, says: 
“Captain, I believe God hears prayer, if He 
hears yours, what will become of us?” 
Wihen the battle was over, Captain Haldane 
reflected on tthe words of the brave marine, 
became interested in the claims of religion, 
surrendered his heart to God, became a 
preacher of the Gospel and ESE of a 
church in Edinburga. 

“Through his instrumentality, his brother, 
Robert Haldane, was brought to reflection, 
became a decided Christian, settied in Gene- 

va, stirred up Protestantism there, and be- 
came the means of leading a large number 
of th ological students in the light, among 
the number being J. H. Merle D’Aubigne, au- 
thor of the immortal “History of the Re- 
formation,” and the father of the Rev. Dr. 
d’Aubigne, whose visit to the United States 
servea to create new interest in the evangel- 
ical religion of France.’’ 

Behold how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth! 
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THE FATE OF A BORROWED PENCIL. 


“What is the matter, 
are you crying about?” 

“Vm not erying. I’m just th-thinking.”’ 
Elizabeth’s handkerchief made two sly dabs 
at her reédened eyelids, as she stifled a 
sob and bent her eyes diligently upon her 
spelling book. 

“Excuse me. I thought I heard you sob, 
but I must have been mistaken,’ Miss Moses 
said, as she passed quietly down the aisle 
to her desk. 

Elizabeth kept her eyes fastened upon her 
spelling book until she could spell every 
word either up or down the column. 

“T wish I hadn’t touched Arline War- 
ren’s box of pencils,’ she sighed, as an- 
other hysterical sob was stifled in the depths 
of handkerchief. 

“T don’t suppose she ever would think 
that I lost the pencil,” she began to as- 
sure herself, and as the thought took pos- 
Session of her mind her face suddenly 
brightened. ‘‘What is the use of saying 
anything about it, anyway,’ she went on 
reasoning. “It isn’t at all likely she will 
ask me if I took it; and if she should hap- 
pen to, I only have to tell her—tell her— 
well, it is time enough to think up an an- 
swer then.” This decision reached, Hliza- 
beth stuck her wet handkerchief up her 
sleeve and went to work on her history les- 
son. 

When Miss Moses again passed down the 
aisle Elizabeth’s face showed no trace of 
its recent disturbance save a pair of slight- 
ly reddened eyelids. Several times during 
the hour preceding the noon recess, how- 
ever, Elizabeth found herself mechanically 
pulling the books out of her desk, and pass- 
ing her hand along the empty space as it 
feeling for something. 

But when:a thing is lost, it is lost, whe- 
ther it be a pencil of your own, or one 
that belongs to somebody else. And each 
time the books were shoved back with a 
mental determination not to do such a fool- 
ish thing again. 

At dinner, Elizabeth was unusually sil- 
ent. 


“What is the matter with you, Beth? 
You’re as grumpy as if you’d been doing 
something you were ashamed of,’ was her 
brother Ralph’s teasing comment, after 
two or three unsuccessful attempts to un- 
loosen her tongue. 


Elizabeth gave a guilty start and imme- 
diately broke into an erratic outburst of 
conversation as perplexing to ther hearers 
as her silence had been. 

“Oh, dear! I wish that box of pencils was 
at the bottom of the Red Sea!” Elizabeth 
ejaculated, as soon as she was a safe dis- 
tance from the house, on her way back to 


Elizabeth? what 
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school. “I wish Arline would miss the old 
pencil, and have it over with,’ she went 
on, soliloquizing, as she walked slowly in- 


to the school yard. 


As if in answer to her wish, Arline sud- 
denly appeared before her with the ill- 
fated box of pencils in her hand. 

“Just see, Elizabeth! one of my pencils 
is missing! Something is always sure to 
happen if you stay at home from school, 
If it is only for a day. Did you see anyone 
at my desk while I was absent?’ was Ar- 
line’s excited greeting. 

Elizabeth drew back, and then as sud- 
denly controlled herself. The ready lie 
leaped to her tongue;—not a black lie, she 
assured iherself, for how could she have 
seen the guilty person when it was she who 
had done the deed? 

“No, Arline, I haven’t seen anyone at 


your desk. Are you sure the pencils are 
not all there? Perhaps you have counted 
wrong.” How easy it was to go on, now 


that she had started. 
the last time. If she succeeded in escaping 
detection this time, nothing should ever 
again tempt her to borrow anything from 
an absent pupil; of this she was determined. 

Fortunately, Arline was of a sunny dis- 
position, and the loss of her pencil was 
soon forgotten. Elizabeth was her dearest 
friend; and when she saw her moping 


But this should be 


‘round for the next day or two, she used 


every art at her command to bring a smile 
to her face. 

“What can be the matter with her?” she 
asked herself, one morning, as Elizabeth 
hurried past hher with only a nod, plead- 
ing as an excuse for her unwonted haste 
that she must look over her English before 
the school hour, as she ihhad neglected to 
prepare it the night before. 

“T’Jjl ask her right out what the matter 
is. That is the surest way of getting at 
it.’ With this resolve in her mind, Arline 
hurried after her friend, and linking an 
arm within Elizabeth’s, said, in her usual 
frank, outspoken manner: ‘“‘You have act- 
ed so strangely for the last few days, Eli- 
zabeth, that I want you to tell me what it 
all is about. If I have done anything to 
offend you, dear, I am willing to be for- 
given. Come! make a clean breast of it 
and let’s be friends again.” 

Elizabeth was taken entirely by surprise, 
and therefore off guard. Her face flushed 
and she shrank from Arline’s clinging arm 
and appeared so altogether upset that Ar- 
line impulsively burst forth: 

“If we had not been friends for so long, 
Elizabeth, I certainly should say that you 
had been doing something that you were 
ashamed of. I never knew you to act so 
queerly. You never speak to me if you 
can avoid doing so; and it all has come 
about since the day I was absent from 
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school and lost that horrid pencil, I wish’— 

Before Arline could voice her wish, EHli- 
zabeth seized the hand which had _ been 
withdrawn from her arm at the beginning 
of her friend’s passionate outburst, and 
said in a husky voice: “Arline, I borrow- 
ed that pencil and lost it. I hadn’t the 
courage to tell you so when you asked me 
about it, and so I 1-l-lied to you! O Arline 
I have been so m-m-miserable! I have al- 
most wished I could go away where I nev- 
er should see you again!’’ 

“And is this all that has been the mat- 
ter?” exclaimed Arline, as she twined her 
arms about the sobbing girl. What if 
they were in the street! “Friends have a 
right to make up anywhere,” she insisted, 
as Elizabeth, with an hysterical sob, won- 
dered if anyone was looking at them. 

“TI felt sure that miserable old pencil was 
at the bottom of it all,’ Arline declared as 
the two entered the school yard with arms 
interlaced; a custom that had been inter- 
rupted during these four wretched days. 

“I think, after all, that the pencil had 
less to do with it than the lie,’ Elizabeth 
asserted, in her usual straightforward man- 
ner,—‘‘the trouble all began with that—O 
Arline!” 

“What in the world is the matter now? 
are you going to faint? You are as white 
as a sheet.” 

Elizabeth’s only answer was a slow with- 
drawing of her hand from her coat pocket. 

“What have you found, you silly girl? If 
it were a gold mine you couldn’t make more 
fuss about it!’ ejaculated her friend, her 
patience nearly exhausted by Elizabeth’s 
unusual behavior. 

“A gold mine in my pocket couldn’t make 
me any happier than this, Arline,’ Eliza- 
beth exclaimed, holding up to view a long 
red lead pencil. ‘I must have slipped it 
into my pocket instead of putting it into 
my desk when Jane Sanderson asked me 
to let her take it, because she saw the point 
was sharp, to write her name on her his- 
tory paper. I remember I wore my coat 
into school that morning because it was 
cold. I borrowed your pencil for the same 
purpose, because I saw that it was nicely 
sharpened when you were using it the day 
before. Now it’s all out; there’s nothing 
more to confess, and I am the happiest girl 
in Weston.” 

The sob which choked her voice was this 
time a sob of joy. 

“Dear me, don’t strangle me, Elizabeth!” 
Arline said, in a laughing tone, although 
her eyes were misty; “we will use the box 
of pencils together, hereafter.” 

But Elizabeth firmly declared that one 
of the pencils had already caused her so 
much trouble that she never wanted to see 
another. “It would be forever reminding 
me of that horrid lie I told,’ she insisted. 

And no amount of persuasion ever could 
tempt her to. use one.—S. 8. Visitor. 
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HUMOUR OF MEDICAL MISSIONS. : 
“When we first began work in Chin- 


Chow,’ says a well-known medical mission- 
ary, “I went to visit a mandarin’s wife. It 
is the Chinese custom to give you tea and 
cakes before allowing you to see the pa- 
tient. I told them I hadn’t come to feed; 
but to see the lady. 

She was lying on a bed, which was cur- 
tained round. A male doctor is not allow- 
ed to see the patient, so the usual thing is 
to have a slit in the curtain, and the pa- 
tient’s hand is pushed out as far as the 
wrist, a book being placed under the hand 
to steady the pulse. A Chinaman thinks 
you can diagnose any thing—even a house- 
maid’s knee—by feeling the pulse. 

The mandarin’s wife was suffering from 
an illness which necessitated the use of the 
stethoscope; and I suggested throwing the 
curtains on one side. This simply horrified 
them. I indignantly made tracks for the 
door; but when they found that I really in- 
sisted on a proper examination, they 
thought better of it. After I had attended 
the woman for three weeks she recovered. 


I remember one of her attendants who, 
whenever he saw me, used to cry out: 
‘The foreign devil’s coming!’ This man, 
later on, had an ulcer in his leg, and came 
to our hospital. Tio make a long story 
short, he was cured, but it had to be done 
by skin-grafting. None of my students 
were Willing to part with a bit of skin, so 
I took a piece off my own leg, and put it on 
his. 

“Now,” I said, as he was leaving the hos- 
pital, “you will not call me ‘foreign devil’ 
any more.” And why?” said he. ‘“Be- 
cause,” I said, “you will remember that you 
are a bit of a foreign devil yourself, you 
know!’’—‘‘Daybreak.”’ 


BE HONEST. 


The great explorer, David Livingstone, 
writes in one of his books: “Grandfather 
could give particulars of the lives of his an- 
cestors for six generations of the family be- 
fore him; and the only part of the traditions 
I feel proud of is this: One of these poor, 
hardy islanders was renowned in the district 
for great wisdom and prudence; and it is re- 
lated that when he was on his deathbed, he 
called all his children around him and said. 

“Now, in my lifetime I have searched most 
carefully through all the traditions I could 
find of our family, and I never could discover 
that there was a dishonest man among our 
forefathers. If, therefore, any of you, or any 
of your children; should take to dishonest 
ways, it will not be because it runs in our 
blood; it does not belong to you. I leave 
this precept with you, Be honest.’ ”--The 
Children’s Friend. 
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PETER. 


By SypnNEyY DAYRE. 


There was no denying the fact that Peter 
Larkin was a hard case. No one could 
say that he ever had done anything spec- 
jally bad. “That will probably come as he 
grows older,’ had been said with a groan 
by some of those in the little chapel who 
were striving to win the boys in its neigh- 
borhood, to pure lives, and true manhood. 

Peter was a knotty problem. His hon- 
est face, the frank eyes with which he look- 
ed straight into the eyes of those who 
could hold his attention long enough to 
catch their natural expression, made one 
feel sure that slyness or underhand dealing 
could not be numbered among his faults. 
The trouble seemed to be a wide streak of 
perversity, causing a stubborn resistance 
to all attempts to tame him. 

“T don’t believe there’s any good in him,” 
said Ned Brand. 

“Oh, we'll not say that,’’ said Miss Jan- 
et, his Sunday-school teacher. ‘“‘The thing 
is to get down to the good. You should 
have seen the grace with which the picked 
up my bag the other day when I dropped 
it on the sidewalk. Handed it back to 
me like any little gentleman.” 

“He might have run away with it,” ad- 
mitted Ned. 

“Yes,” said Miss Janet. “Now, if only 
we could hold Peter down long enough to 
get to the good that must be somewhere in 
him. Don’t you think you could get him 
to come here? If we could manage to in- 
terest him at first, hhe might keep on.” 

The boys promised to try, but still with 
the underlying feeling that there was not 
much good lying loose anywhere in Peter’s 
make-up. 

He came, but the result was not encour- 
aging. Taking this seat next the aisle ‘she 
tripped up the small boys who passed him. 
He whispered loudly, entered into small 
scuffles with boys who sat near, and made 
those who were farther away laugh at his 
grotesque grimaces. Finally, in the mo- 
ment in which the teacher began to hope that 
she was engaging his attention, he got up 
and stamped noisily out at the door, giv- 
ing a long, loud, whoop as he rushed away. 

“Didn’t I tell you?” said Ned. 

“But,’”? Miss Janet said, “‘we’ll not give 
him up yet.” 

So no opportunity for a pleasant word 
with him was lost. It became known that 
his home life was unhappy, that he lived 
with a dissolute father who gladly would 
have taken him from school and put him 
tu work, but that Peter, having a taste for 
what he learned there, co-operated with the 
authorities who saw that children of the 
poor were given a fair chance. 
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By degrees Peter got into a way of lis- 
tening for the pleasant words, so rarely 
coming into his forlorn life. Many times 
he lingered about the small building, some- 
times with a wistful look that led Miss Ja- 
net to the belief that with a little more 
coaxing he might be persuaded to come 
among them. But the boys who formed the 
soliciting committee, headed by Ned, said: 

“We'll leave him alone a little longer. 
All he wants is a chance to make a distur- 
bance again.” 

Ned and Sam, who as time went on, had 
constituted themselves staunch supporters of 
everything connected with the little chap- 
el, were one evening going by it when Sam 
suddenly grasped his companion’s arm 
with a suppressed, “St—what’s that?” 

On one side of the little building was an 
alley, now in deep shadow. Through a 
chink in the wall bounding it, they saw 
something which looked suspicious. 

“What are they up to?’ said Ned below 
his breath. 

“That is more than I can tell, Ned.’ 

Two boys, larger than themselves, were 
silently busy close to the wall of the build- 
ing, piling up fragments of wood and pa- 
per. Ned grasped Sam’s arm in excitement, 
both knowing what it meant. The stand 
taken by the chapel people against neigh- 
boring saloons had aroused deep indigna- 
tion among some of the surrounding dwel- 
lers, and many threats had been made. 


“Took there!” again whispered Sam. In 
still deeper shadow stood a boy, evidently, 
like themselves, watching what was going 
on. 


“That’s Peter, waiting to give notice if 
anybody comes. Let’s run for the police.” 


But sooner than might have been looked 
for, a brisk little flame shot up from the 
kerosene-soaked combustibles. 


“Hurry! Hurry!” cried Sam, and both 
rushed to prevent the mischief. But the 
wall was too high to climb and they had 
to run some distance to get around. 


In those precious moments the lighitly 
built little structure might have been in 
serious danger, but for something which 
caused the two to pause for a moment in 
surprise. For, eyes as quick as their own 
had caught the first gleam of fire, and Peter 
sprang forward with a shriek which fright- 
ened the incendiaries, who melted into the 
darkness, while he threw himself on the 
threatening peril. Pulling, stamping and 
kicking—at first, single-handed, he fought 
bravely. But willing hands soon joined his, 
and only a few minutes had passed before 
the three were gazing at each other over 
the subdued foe. 

‘Did you get burned, Peter?” 


“No,” growled Peter. 
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“If it hadn’t been for you the whole 
thing would have burned up.” 

“Me, nothing,” said Peter turning his 
back and walking away. 

Once a week those interested in the chap- 
el exercises gathered for an evening of a 
little study, with a great deal in the way 
of songs and games—a “regular good time,” 
the boys called it. As the evening suc- 
ceeding the attempt at burning the building 
approached, a little more than the ordin- 
ary stir might have been noted. Pictures 
were hung, vines draped, and recitations 
studied. 

Ned and Sam had bound themselves to 
every effort within human means to see 
that Peter should be present. As the hour 
approached they “‘lay low” for him, know- 
ing about the time when he would come 
out from his miserable home and_ stray 
about aimlessly, trying to weary away time 
before going back. 

“We're going to have a good time to- 
night, Pete’— 

“IT know what you mean,’ said Peter 
shortly, “but I’m none of your goody sort.” 

“We’re not that sort either. We’re too 
jolly for that. Just come, and look on.” 

As the boys gathered later, Peter hung 
about those in the rear and did not resent 
it when Ned offered a word of kindly en- 
couragement. 

Many of the company must have had a 
sly understanding, for as they crowded in, 
Peter seemed, in spite of himself, to be in 
their midst. And in the walk down the 
aisle—how was it that he was getting near- 
er and nearer the front, never suspecting 
the cunning of the concerted movement by 
which others quietly fell back until he 
found himself among the very foremost. 

He could not help it, as he was still 
pressed on, until, before he realized, he 
was ocupying a seat which he thought un- 
pleasantly prominent. 

This, however, was soon forgotten in the 
interest of what was going on about him, 
and he laughed and stamped with the 
others, finding it good for a while to for- 
get the troubles of his unhappy life. 

After much of the jolly doings a man be- 
gan talking about a boy who had done 
some good, brave thing. It did not at first 
quite appear what, but as he went on, 
telling about the kind of boy of whom such 
things might be expected, Peter thought it 
would be nice to be such a boy. Faces 
grew brighter, boys laughed, and clapped 
their hands, and there was at length a 
shriek of noisy enthusiasm as the man said: 

“We all are proud to be friends of this 
boy who by his quickness in seeing a thing 
to be done, and his bravery in doing it, 
saved this house from burning the other 
night.” — 
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And, could it be? That compelling hand 
had urged him to his feet, and it was he 
upon whom all those eyes were turning in 
kind friendliness, he of whom such things 
were being said and such thoughts being 
thought. 

“It’s all a mistake.” Peter had lingered 
until all this, and much more was over, 
and then, in the quiet, sought speech with 
the man who had talxed of him. ‘It sound- 
ed real good, but I’m not that sort of boy.” 

A kindly hand was laid on the boy’s 
shoulder. “We all like you. And if there 
was any mistake, you can set it right if 
you’re not that sort. You can be, you 
know.”’ 


“IT will be, if I can,’ said Peter humbly. 
—— 5, S. Visitor. 


GETTING THE WORST OF IT. 


A boy came to the door of a lady’s house 
and asked if she did not wish some berries, 
for he had been all day gathering them. 

“Yes,” Said the lady, “I will take them.” 

So she took the basket and stepped into 
the house, the boy remaining outside, whis- 
tling to some canary birds hanging in their 
cages. 

“Why don’t you come in and see that I 
measure your berries right ?” said the lady; 
“how do you know that I may not cheat 
you? ”’ 

“Tam not afraid,’ said the boy 
would get the worst of it.” 

“Get the worst of it’’ said the lady; 
“what do you mean by that?” 

“Why, ma'am,” said the boy, “I should 
only lose the berries, you would make your- 
self a thief. Don’t you think that would be 
getting the worst of it?” 

The boy was right. He who steals, or does 
anything wrong or mean, just to gain a few 
pence, or a few shillings, burdens himself 
with a sin which is worse tuan all the gain. 
Let this be borne in mind; the one who does 
a wrong to another always gets the worst of 
it.—selected. 


“for you 


The boy who refuses to follow ‘the rules 
of arithmetic will nover get his sums right. 
We all recognize that. But the kindred fact 
that the boy who refuses to follow the Ten 
Commandments will never get life right, we 
sometimes forget. Yet one is as true as the 
other. 


—_———_—__—_ 


During the whole time that Christ was on 
earth only one person gave enough to at- 
tract His attention. She gave all she had. 
He gave Himself. 
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“PROBABLY YOU ARE TOO GOOD.” 


I recently heard a charming story. It is 
Japanese. In a certain village were two 
families, one prosperous and rich, the other 
merely getting along; yet the former was 
famous in the village for its unhappiness 
and the friction between its members, while 
the latter was equally renowned for its 
peaceableness and content. 


The man of wealth could stand it no 


longer. He went to his humbler friend and 
asked him where he thought the trouble 
lay. 


“T have land enough, and house enough, 
and money enough, yet we are always quar- 
reling and unhappy. You have nothing like 
the means for comfort and enjoyment that 
I have, and yet your people are affectionate 
and contented.” - 

The poor man replied thoughtfully, “Per- 
haps it is because you are all such good 
people at your house.” 

The rich man objected that if they were 
all good people, certainly they ought to be 
happy together. 


But the poor man would not recede. “No, 
you are all good at you house. Now, at 
my house it is different. We are a very 
faulty lot, and we all know it. To illus- 
trate, suppose I am sitting on a rug by the 
brazier, and the maid passing there kicks 
over my teacup, spilling the tea over the 
mats, I immediately break out with, ‘“Wx- 
cuse me, excuse me. Very stupid of me. 
No business to leave a teacup out in the 
middle of the room for people’ to stumble 
over. Serves me right. 


“But the maid will not have it that way! 
She drops down, wipes up the tea with her 
handkerchief, and with beaming face cries, 
‘Oh, master, what a blunderbus I am! Al- 
ways stumbling and making trouble. It 
will only serve me right if you turn me off 
without a word one of these days.’ 


“You see how it is, we are such a faulty 
lot all around, and we know it so well, that 
there is no chance for ill-feeling or quar- 
reling.” 


And the rich man, after thinking a mo- 
ment, slowly said, “I see it all. It would 
be very different at our house. I would 
turn to the maid with, ‘Stupid, what are 
you up to now? You’ve only two feet; 
can’t you look out for that number, or are 
they so big they are bound to hit every ob- 
ject in the room? I’ll have to turn you off 
some day and get a maid of more delicate 
build” And the maid sullenly mutters, ‘A 
lazy man has no business to spread himself 
all over a room and get in busy people’s 
way.’ I guess you are right, we are all too 
good—or at least we think we are.” 
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A DOG’S INTELLIGENCE. 


Here is a pretty dog story, which is also 
quite true. 

During one of the latest birthday celebra- 
tions of the poet Whittier, he was visited 
by a celebrated singer. The lady was ask- 
ed to sing, and seating herself at the piano, 


she began the beautiful ballad of “Robin 
Adare: 
She had hardly begun before Mr. Whit- 


tier’s pet dog came into the room, and, seat- 
ing himself by her side, watched her, as 
though fascinated, listening with delight 
unusual in an animal. 

When she had finished, he came and put 
his paw: very gently into her hand, and lick- 
ed ber check. 

“Robin takes that as 
self,’ said Mr. Whittier. 
bin Adair.’ ”’ 

The dog, hearing his own name, evidently 
considered that he was the hero of the song. 
From that moment, during the lady’s visit, 
he was her devoted attendant. He kept by 
her side while she was indoors, and when 
she went away, he carried her satchel in his 
mouth to the gate, and watched her depar- 
ture with every evidence of distress.—Scot- 
tish-American., 


a tribute to bim- 
“He also is ‘Ro- 


THE CRIPPLE AND HIS FATHER. 


Not even the wide-flapping ‘trousers of his 
sailor suit could wholly hide the slender 
form wasting away from lack of use. Smol- 
dering brown eyes illuminated the little 
face, made wizen by hours of pain, as he 
smiled up at the tall man at his side, who, 
broad of shoulder and strong of face, smil- 
ed back encouraginely. 

A troop of small boys noisily invaded the 
car at the next station. Reckless in their 
good spirits, one of their number was rough- 
ly pushed against a crutch, causing it to fall 
to the floor. The man’s eyes blazed more 
with anguish than with anger as he exclaim- 
ed harshly, ‘‘Be careful!’ 

The sturdy urchins, awed by what had oc- 
curred, subsided in seats opposite. The 
man looked over their theads into spice. 
The child looked first at the boys, then with 
questioning eyes back at the man. 

“Father,” he whispered, as he lightly 
touched his sleeve, ““‘would you love me bet- 
ter if I were like those boys?” 

The man gave a Startled glance across the 
aisle at ‘“‘those boys,’ insolent in their per- 
fect health and boyhood vigor, then tightly 
grasping the hand nearest to him said, “No, 
son, I love you better than all the world— 
just as you are.’’—Selected. 
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FLOWERS FROM A ROCK. 
A Tale of an Abandoned Criminal. 


The Baroness von Wrede is the daughter 
of a former Governor-General of Finland. 
When quite a girl, her heart and life were 
surrendered to Christ, and sanctified by His 
Spirit. 

She began to seek for souls in the con- 
vict-prisons of Finland when about nine- 
teen years of age, her father’s high position 
giving her access to places to which ordin- 
ary persons would have been curtly denied 
permission. 

For years her influence for good among 
the convicted criminal classes of Finland 
has been extraordinary. 

In her early womanhood she appeared to 
be the victim of a rapid decline, and the 
doctors gave but little hope that her life 
could be saved. Her father was in an 
agony of grief. 

“Oh, Matilda!” he cried, “what can I do 
to save you? Will you not try to get well 
again? Will you arouse and determine to 
recover if I promise to give you a house, 
an institute, for your prisoners’ mission?” 

“Yes, dear father,’ she replied, her eyes 
sparkling brightly at the prospect, “indeed 
I will; God helping me, I will be strong 
again.” 

She made a good recovery, and gained the 
house for her prisoners; and, in addition, a 
considerable extent of land. For her over- 
joyed father, as a thank-offering, made 
over to her one of his estates in Finland. 
To this day it is being used for the recep- 
tion of discharged prisoners who give signs 
of sincere penitence and a genuine desire 
for reformation. One of her brothers (a 
man like-minded with herself) takes the 
oversight of this humane and ‘Christian en- 
terprise. 

On one occasion the Baroness, calling at 
a prison on her customary visitation, was 
informed. that a particularly violent and 
ferocious criminal was in his cell awaiting 
trial and punishment. He was charged 
with the commission of no fewer than 
eighteen murders, some of them being of 
peculiar atrocity. 

“Tet me see him,” she begged of the Go- 
vernor. 

The Governor smiled pityingly upon her. 

“My dear child, I could not think of such 
a thing.” 

“But I must see him. God can save even 
such as he! Where is his cell?” 

It was not difficult to discover the cell, 
for there were several armed warders on 
guard outside the heavy door. 

“Open, and let me go in!” she demanded. 

“T really dare not let you risk your life. 
It is far too unsafe. He is almost a man- 
iac!” said the alarmed Governor. 

However, the young Christian worker de- 
clared she was willing to take all risk, and 
insisted on gaining admittance to the cell; 
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SO, with great reluctance, and many pro- 
tests, they yielded. 

“Please do not touch the little slide in 
the door to peep in; nor interrupt us while 
I am in there!”’ was her parting request to 
the little group of amazed officials who 
stood in the corridor. 

Then the warder turned his key and with- 
drew the bolts, and, cautiously opening the 
door a little way, the heroine glided in- 
side. A slight rattle of chains directed her 
attention to the object of her search, stret- 
ched at full length upon his hard bench. 

He was a huge, massive, giant of a man. 
Quickly she walked to where he lay, and 
stooped slightly over him. 

“Are you awake?” she inquired. 

The murderer gave a sudden start, as if 
electrified. It was almost a leap bodily 
into the air; and his heavy irons clanked 
loudly as he fell back upon the bench. 

“I have come to See you,” she said gently. 

There was no answer. 

“Won't. you talk to me?” 

“Who are you?” he inquired fiercely. 

Vb amitaririend.: Li want to be kind -t6 
you, and to-help you.” 

“Who sent you here?” 

“I have come of my own wish, for your 
sake.” 

“T could kill you with one blow! Get out 
of my cell!” he cried hoarsely, and his 
chains rattled again with the violence of 
his passion. 

“But you won’t kill me,” she replied, with 
a Silvery little laugh. ‘“‘That would not be 
any use. I want to do you good, not harm 
—to speak to you about the Lord Jesus.” 

“Go away, I tell you! I will not listen.” 
Again the rattling clinks, as the ruffian put 
up his hands to his ears. 

“Then I shall pray for you at home; and 
I shall come to see you again soon. We all 
need forgiveness; and, when I pray, I shall 
ask God to forgive you as well as myself. 
Good-bye!”’ 

The prisoner made no reply, and she left 
the cell as quietly as she had entered. 
Again and again the Baroness visited that 
criminal, and gently pleaded with his sear- 
ed and deadened conscience. 

“IT want to Know who you are?” he asked 
On one occasion, curiosity overcoming his 
petulance. 

“T am the daughter of Baron von Wrede,” 
she replied. t 

The prisoner stared at her. 

“You never mean to tell me that a mor- 
sel like you are the daughter of that fine 
handsome man!”’ he exclaimed. 

“Of course I am,” she said. ‘‘We cannot 
all be handsome and tall like my father 
and you!” 

At this pleasant compliment his hostility 
completely collapsed. He was silent for a 
minute or two. 

“It is not the least use your talking to 
me,” he resumed. “Nobody can do me any 
good. My heart is a rock!” 
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“How glad I am to hear you say that!” 
she answered brightly. 

“What do you mean?” he inquired, an- 
grily. 

“T am glad your heart is a rock,” she ex- 
plained; “for I have seen flowers, yes, and 
sometimes even trees, growing from. the 
rock, and so have you. A tiny seed falls 
into a crevice in the side of the rock, and 
takes root, and grows, and covers the rock 
with beauty. So I hope some word the Lord 
will give me for you, may take root in 
your rocky heart, and grow, I am praying 
that it may be So.” 

And it was so. Her prayers were an- 
swered. That cruel unmanageable murder- 
er became a changed man. God gave her 
that soul. His ferocity left him. With 
deep penitence he took his awful crimes to 
Him who said, “I will in no wise reject him 
that comes.” 


“Lions and beast and savage name, 
Put on the nature of the lamb.” 
—Bright Words. 


THE BEAUTIFUL LIFE. 


One day, as Dr. Leighton Parks, now rec- 
tor of St. Bartholomew’s Church, New York, 
was in his study, a young Japanese called 
upon him. 

When the maid opened the door, the 
young man entered very abruptly, and said, 
“Sir, can you tell me how to find the beau- 
tiful life?” 

Dr. Parks answered. “Do you 
talk with me about religion? 

“No, sir, I merely want to find out about 
the beautiful life.” 

“Have you ever read the Bible?” 

“Yes, sir, I have read some, but I dont 
like the Bible.” 

“Have you ever been to church?” 

“Yes, I have been twice, but I don’t like 
the church. I am trying to find the beauti- 
ful life. Many of your people do just as 
our Japanese people do; they are bad, they 
cheat, and tell lies, and yet they are Chris- 
tians. That is not what I want. I do not 
want your religion. But there is something 
Il want, I, cannot stell what.at is; Tocalimit 
the beautiful life, and they told me perhaps 
you could tell me about it.” 

‘Where did you ever hear about it?” 

“TIT never heard about it, but I saw a man 
in a boarding house in San Francisco, soon 
after I landed—a poor old man, not an educ- 
ated man like myself, who have studied in 
a university in Japan, and now am studying 
in one of your great universities: a poor 
man he was, a carpenter, but he had what 
all my life I have wanted. 

I have thought it might be in the world, 
but I have never seen it in my own coun- 
try. I call it the beautiful life. How can I 
find it? This old man went about helping 
everybody; he was always happy; he never 
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thought about himself. I knew him three 
weeks, and watched him all the time, and I 
felt that I must have what he had. I have 
seen some other people who have it. I do 
not know what it is. It cannot be your re- 
ligion, because you do not all have it.” 

Dr. Parks read him the thirteenth chap- 
ter of the First Book of Corinthians—that 
beautiful “love chapter’ that means so much 
to us, and asked: 

SAUD atelier 

The Japanese said, “Yes, perhaps. It 
sounds like it; but how can I get it?” Then 
Dr. Parks took that wonderful story of the 
perfectly beautiful life, and tried to tell him 
very simply, and said: 

“Now you have just to follow that Life.” 

And then as he was obliged to go, he gave 
him acopy of the New Testament. The 
Japanese said: 

“Can you not give me a more modern 
book? You know, the Japanese are very up 
to date.” 

But he said: “No, it is not in any other 
book, although I can give you some other 
books that will help you; but this is the 
one Book you need. You may study it, and 
pray that light may be given you to live 
this beautiful life.’ 

Dr. Parks heard nothing from the young 
man for a year or two, and then received a 
letter saying: 

“IT am called back to my own country to 
an important, position. Before I go, I must 
see you. May I call at a certain hour?” 

As he could not be at home at that hour, 
Dr. Parks wrote that he would sea him the 
following day. But when the following day 
came, the man did not appear, and he gave 
him up. The next day, however, just at 
noon, he burst in as he had done before, 
very abruptly, saying: 

“My train leaves at two o’clock. I must 
take that train to catch the steamer at San 
Francisco, to go back to my own country. 
I have something to tell you.” 

But he did not need to tell one word. It 
was all written on that radiant face. 

“Sir, I have found the beautiful life.” I 
have found Jesus,” he exclaimed; and then, 
unable to linger, he went back to his own 
country to tell the people of the Life once 
lived here on earth, and lived here again 
in the lives of God’s children to-day—-The 
Churchman. 


—_—-— -— 


At the recent great Young People’s mis- 
sionary meeting*in Pittsburgh, it was stat- 
ed that 17,000 persons had pursued a mis- 
sion study course the year that move was 
inaugurated; but so rapidly had the idea 
grown, that in 1907, the fifth year of mis- 
sion study classes, 100,000 persons had en- 
rolled as members. 


In Burmah there are 219,000 Burmese 
Christian and 200,000 Christian Karens, and 
500 self-supporting churches. 
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FAITH FOR A SIXPENCE. 


[ was walking along the streets of Lon- 
don one cold and wet night with a despond- 
ent friend, trying to cheer him, and longing 
to see a spark of hope kindled in his heart. 

In our walk we arrived at Victoria Sta- 
tion. While talking together, a little girl 
stepped forward with matches and said, 
rade eshte sir?” 

“No, Topsy,’ I replied, ‘“‘I don’t want any; 
I don’t smoke.” 

“Oh, but please, sir, do buy a box!” she 
persisted, in a pleading tone. 

“No, no; run away, Topsy,’ I continued; 
“T have no use for lights.’ 

But still she persisted. At last, seeing her 
earnestness, I asked her what she did all 
day, and at what time she was going home, 
for it was then past ten o’clock. 

“Oh,’’ she replied, “I go to school in the 
day, and after four o’clock I come out here. 

“But why do not your father and mother 
take care of you?” 

“Father has run away, and mother is ill 
in bed.” 

“And what do you come out here for?” 

“T come and stay here till I have taken 
sixpence.” 

“But you don’t always take sixpence, do 
you?” 

CSS VaO, Sit.’ 

“But you won’t get sixpence to-night.” 

res shall sin. 

“Well, how much have you now?” 

She seemed inclined net to let me know, 
but I said, ‘Come, Topsy, you must tell me 
all about it.” So, half afraid, she drew some 
coppers from a pocket in her cotton dress 
and counted out threepence half penny. 

“Well now, you will never get sixpence to- 

night,” I said. 

; “Oh, yes, sir,’ she answered, “I shall: I 
always take home sixpence.”’ 

“Now, Topsy, tell me what makes 
sure of getting sixpence?” 

For some time she would not answer, but 
after a little pressing she said: ‘‘Because, 
before I come out, I kneel down by my mo- 
ther’s bed and say the Lord’s Prayer, and 
mother says our Father will help me to get 
sixpence; and He always does.” 

“Oh, but I thought you said your father 
had run away?” 

“Don’t you know, sir,’’ she simply asked, 
. “that we have a Father in heaven?” 

“Yes, but you don’t mean to say He hears 
you about a sixpence?”’ 

_ Yes, He does, sir; and He will send me 
sixpence.”’ 

“Well, if I were to give you 
halfpenny, what would you do?” 

“Why, sir, I should run home to mother, 
because my Father had given me all I ask- 
ed for.” 

It was needless to say that the twopence 
halfpenny was produced, and suitably ack- 
nowledged -by the little one, who merrily 
tripped home. 


> 
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I turned to my friend, who all this time 
had stood by without saying a word; our 
glances met, and my only remark was: 
“There, H., you have got your lesson.” 

We forthwith separated—I to my bachelor 
chambers, and he to be led into hope and 
righteousness by the faith of a little child.— 
The Christian. 


JIMMY’S TEXTS. 


One day the rain was pouring down, and 
Aunt Carrie was getting run out of stories. 
so Jimmy Bates said: 

“Let’s play Church.” 

There were five Bates children and four 
visiting cousins, so that made quite a con- 
gregation. They put rows of chairs toge- 
ther for pews; and the big arm-chair was 
to be the pulpit, with the hassock for a step 
to get up. 

The pulpit was so fine that they each 
wanted to be the minister. But Jimmy said 
that he ought to be minister, because he 
knew the most texts, so he must be the 
“eoodest.” 

WW bey imimy beosaid Aunt Carrie: 

But the other children said he might, if 
they could all take turns passing the plate. 

The plate was mother’s card tray. They 
had a lot of buttons to put in it for money. 

They began by singing a hymn.very pret- 
tilv. 

Then Jimmy, with grandfather’s old spec- 
tacles on his nose, mounted the pulpit by 
way of the hassock. How they all envied 
him! 

“My friends,” began Jimmy. 

“You should say brethren,” said little He- 
len, softly. 

“And brethren,’ added Jimmy crossly; 
“my text this afternoon is, ‘Do unto others 
48 vou would’ ’— 

“Oh, Jimmy,’ wailed a reproachful voice 
in’ the first Wroww hy you l)'can a have that. 
You know you tcox my ball away from me 
this morning, and I wanted it so much.” 

Jimmy grew very red. 

‘Never mind,’ said he hastily. 
to-day is. ‘Judge not’ ’’— 

“But, Jimmy,’ piped up another voice, 
“vou said this morning you thought Benny 
Green played truant yesterday because he 
wasn’t in school.” 

Jimmy was getting pretty cross. He 
swallowed very hard, and. thumping the 
back of the chair with his fist, he said sev- 
erly: ‘‘Here’s another: ‘It is more bless- 
ed to give than to receive.‘ ”’ 

“Oh, Jimmy,’ howled the whole congre- 
gation. “Not that. You ate up the whole 
of the jam at the doll’s tea party, so trat 
none of us had any!” 

At this the poor little minister broke 
down and cried. But Aunt Carrie said: “I 
know the best text of all: ‘Love one ar- 
other’!”’ 

Just Knowing texts isn’t much use, unless 
we try to live them.—Ex. 


“My text 
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By NEWTON W. ROWELL, K.C., TORONTO. 


(The following is an address delivered at 
a “laymen’s dinner’ in New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia, on Sep. 14, 08. It is printed in To- 
ronto, in tract form, by the Canadian Coun- 
cil of the ‘“‘Layman’s Missionary Move- 
ment.’ —Ed.) 


Will Canada evangelize her share of the 
world and will she undertake the work now? 
This is the question which the Laymen’s 
Missionary Movement, in co-operation with 
the Mission Boards of the churches, is sub- 
mitting to the Christian men of Canada from 
Sydney to Victoria. Never before has such 
a question been submitted to the Christian 
men of any country in a national campaign. 
Never before have all the Mission Boards 
united in a common campaign for the ex- 
tension of the Kingdom of their Lord and 
Master. It marks a new era in the religious 
life of our country and is significant of the 
new Jlace which Christian Missions hold in 
the life and thought of the Church. 

What is Canada’s share of the world? The 
unevangelized in her own land, particularly 
the immigrants flocking by thousands to our 
shores, and not less than 40,000,000 people 
in non-Christian lands. 

What do we mean by “Evangelize’ ? To 
make intelligible the Gospel of our Lord to 
those who know Him not and to help them 
realize His supreme claim upon their lives. 


A Change in View-Point. 


In the past we have looked upon mission 
work as the salvation of so many individual 
souls from eternal loss, and we have judged 
of the success or failure of missionary opera- 
tions by the number of converts added to the 
church. 


Now we are realizing more and more that 
it is not simply a question of individual con- 
verts, but far more the planting in the heart 
of a community of a new and vital spiritual 
force that, like the leaven hid in the measure 
of meal, will not cease its working until the 
whole is leavened. The spiritual life so 
planted will influence the whole life of the 
community, modifying the character of 
scores and thousands of those who may not 
actually identify themselves with the Chris- 
tian Church. 


In seeking to estimate the power and in- 
fluence of Christian Missions on the nations 
where the Gospel has been preached, the 
least result, in one sense, is the number of 
converts added to the church. The larger 
and more important results are the great 
changes wrought in the whole social and in- 
tellectual life and character of the people. 


Our Vision Steadily Enlarging. 


Not only is our view point changing, but 
our vision of the character and extent of the 
missionary work of the church is steadily 
enlarging. Is it not true that until recently 
the Roman Catholic Church alone possessed 
the imperial vision of the universal dominion 
of our Lord and sought to make that vision 
a reality? It surveyed the world and sought 
to extend its form of Christianity from the 
rivers to the ends of the earth. 


The Protestant churches have grown up in 
different countries under varying conditions, 
the product, in many cases, of political as 
well as religious causes, and the result has 
been the establishment of natiénal churches, 
as in England, Scotland, Germany and other 
parts of. Europe, with their vision and out- 
look influenced, and in some measure circum- 
scribed by political and national considera- 
tions. 


These national churches have in many 
eases been divided, and the result is that 
Protestantism has not had that sense of sol- 
idarity, that consciousness of unity whence 
comes the imperial vision, nor has there 
been establshed such practical co-operation 
among the various branches of the Protes- 
tant Church as would make possible the real- 
ization of this vision. ; 

Within the past half century, the spirit of 
nationality, that indefinable conscience of 
unity which influences the development of 
national life, has brought together the va- 
rious sections and races of the Italian people 
until there is now Italian unity. This spirit 
of nationality has resulted in the establish- 
ment of the German Empire. It is this spirit 
which helps to bind together the various 
parts of the British Empire. 


A spirit, different in kind, but producing 
somewhat similar results, “‘the spirit of love 
and of a sound mind,’ has been at work 
among the various Protestant churches of 
Christendom, and there is coming to these 
churches this sense of unity, of oneness; and 
with this sense of unity is coming this im- 
perial vision and the conviction that these 
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churches can unitedly make this vision a 
reality. 


The conviction is becoming stronger every 
day that if “the kingdoms of this world are 
to become the Empire of our God and of his 
Christ,” the churches must forget their dif- 
ferences, must magnify the essentials in 
which there is agreement, and sympathetical- 
ly and energetically co-operate in the es- 
tablishment of this Empire. To-day we see 
evidences on every hand of the desire of the 
churches, and the men of the churches to so 
co-operate. 


In this address, I will not attempt to deal 
with the work before the Churches in Can- 
ada, but solely with their share of the work 
in non-Christian lands. 

What agencies are now employed in the 
work of evangelizing non-Christian lands? 

Are these agencies successful ? 

What resources of men and money are at 
the command of the missionary organiza- 
tions? 

What additional resources of men and 


money are required to overtake the whole 
work 


What is Canada’s share in this great un- 
dertaking? 


Let us briefly consider these questions. 


What are the Agencies now Employed? 


The work carried on may be divided into 
five departments: Educational, Literary, 
Medical, Philanthropic, and Evangelistic. 


The Educational Work. 


It is now being recognized by all mission- 
ary organizations that perhaps the only way 
to finally solve the missionary problem is to 
teach the children. It is recognized that the 
non-Christian nations will never be fully 
evangelized by foreign missionaries. We do 
not see matters just as they do. The West 
cannot fully comprehend the East. We can- 
not get into the same sympathetic touch with 
the native as can one of his own race and 
language. 

The work of the foreign missionaries must 
largely be the planting of the gospel and the 
training up ot a force of native workers and 
evangelists; it must be the establishment of 
a native self-supporting, self-propagating 
church. As Christianity has come to us from 
the Hast, it may be that in time from the 
East will come its truest interpretation, both 
in thought and life. 


Among all Protestant missionary societies, 
educational work is one of the most impor- 
tant departments. You will be interested in 
knowing the extent of this work, which 
covers the whole range from the primary 
school to the university. 


There are the ordinary primary day 
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schools, where the children receive training 
in elementary subjects, and are brought un- 
der the influence of Christian teachers and 
Christian truth; then come the boarding 
schools,where the more advanced pupils are 
taught and are constantly under Christian 
influence and surrounded by Christian en- 
vironment. It is largely in these schools the 
young men and women who are hereafter to 
be the workers in the Christian church are 
trained, and from these schools they pass 
into the higher institutions of learning, 
where they are qualified for their life work 
in the Christian church. 


Large medical schools have also been es- 
tablished for the training of native physi- 
cians, and in many cases technical and in- 
dustrial schools, so that the natives may be 
trained in all that is best and truest in our 
Christian civilization. 


The older people are admittedly hard to 
reach. It is difficult for the missionary even 
to enter many of the homes of the people of 
the better class; but recognizing the excel- 
Jence of the training in Christian schools, 
many of these same people, even of the no- 
bility, are prepared to send their children to 
be educated at them. 

Many cases are reported by the different 
missionary organizations where children en- 
tering the schools have afterwards been the 
means of leading their parents to Christ and 
the Christian church. 

Let me give you an interesting illustration 
of this in Bangkok, Siam, taken from “The 
Foreign Missionary’: “A nobleman, whom 
the missionary had vainly tried to lead to 
Christ, sent his only son to the Christian 
Boys’ High School. A year or two later, in 
an epidemic of cholera, the boy died. The 
missionary gently, told the stricken parents 
of the Good Shepherd, who sometimes took 
a lamb in his arms to induce tne sheep to fol- 
low him. 

“Deeply moved the father sketched an out- 
line of the incident and bade an artist paint 
it. He showed us the picture: a shepherd, 
with a face kindly and sweet, carrying a 
lamb in his bosom, while afar off, two sheep, 
which had been walking away, were turning 
with wistful eyes to follow their loved one. 
‘Now,’ said the nobleman, ‘I want to give 
10,000 ticals to ‘build a church in recognition 
of God’s dealings with me through my boy.’ ”’ 


This is but one illustration of many which 
might be given of the manner in which 
teaching the children means reaching the 
parents as well. 


At the present time, there are more than 
29,010 mission schools carried on by the va- 
rious Protestant missionary organizations, 
and more than 1,257,000 scholars being 
trained under Christian auspices and in 
Christian truth in these schools. Let us 
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stop and consider what a tremendous power 
and influence these scholars will exert when 
they are scattered abroad as a leavening in- 
fluence throughout the nations to which 
they belong. 


The Literary Work. 


We do not always recognize the signifi- 
cance or importance of this branch of mis- 
sion work. We do not realize that in many 
eases, particularly of the non-progressive 
races in the islands of the seas, it was the 
missionary who first reduced the language to 
a written language. it is the missionary 
who thas translated the Bible and made 
available to the peoples of non-Christian 
lands some of the best literature of our 
Christian civilization. 

The literary work carried on by the mis- 
sionaries has been one of the most potent 
causes of the advancement of these non- 
Christian nations. There are 160 printing 
establishments, the property of the different 
missionary organizations, in these non-Chris- 
tian lands, and last year no less than 400,- 
000,000 pages of Christian literature, includ- 
ing the Bible, were printed and distributed. 
Within a century over 200,000,000 copies of 
the Bibie have been printed in 360 different 
languages. 

As qualified writers have pointed out: (and 
I will not detain you to quote from them) 
nine-tenths of the results we have to-day in 
the quickening intellectual life of these peo- 
ples in the Hast is due to improved methods 
of education and the infesion of Western 
learning through the faithful work of Chris- 
tian missionaries in translating and publish- 
ing Christian literature. 


The Medical Work. 


I at one time thought medical mission- 
aries were an expensive luxury. It costs a 
large sum of money to build a hospital, and 
I wondered why we should go to this great 
expense to help the sick and infirm in these 
foreign lands. Would it not be better to 
spend the money in the less expensive work 
of evangelism or in looking after our sick 
and infirm at home? 

I have found out my mistake. ‘The fea- 
ture of the life work of our Saviour that 
drew to Him the multitudes, and perhaps as 
fully as any other manifested his divinity, 
was that He could not look wpon sickness, 
sadness or sorrow without compassion, and 
that wherever disease was He sought to help, 
to heal and to save. Think of the miracles of 
our Lord, how many were miracles of heal- 
ing? And so to-day, if we would correctly 
interpret the spirit of our Lord to these non- 
Christian peoples, we cannot do so more 
truly than in the spirit of service and sacri- 
fice, seeking to help those who need help 
so much,—the sick, the suffering and the 
maimed. 
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The medical missions of the various mis- 
sionary societies are among the most effi- 
cient means of opening the hearts and the 
homes of the people to the reception of the 
truth and presenting to them what Chris- 
tianity really is. Our medical missions in 
their work of love are needed to counteract 
the misrepresentations of Christianity given 
by many Americans and Europeans who visit 
these foreign lands for the purpose of com- 
merece or pleasure, and who do not manifest 
the Spirit? of Christ in their dealings with 
these peoples. 

At the present time there are 1,162 hos- 
pitals and dispensaries carried on and main- 
tained by the missionary societies of the 
world, and last year there were about 2,347,- 
000 patients treated in these hospitals. Those 
who have studied the diseases of these Hast- 
ern lands know how horrible and loathsome 
the diseases are, how utterly incompetent 
are such native medical practitioners as they 
have, and how crude, unscientific and bar- 
barous in their treatment. 


Dr. Brown tells of a case in China where 
a little child was brought into one of their 
medical missions suffering grievously, and 
when they looked at the child they found it 
covered with spots and sures. They askeil 
what was the cause and were told that the 
sores were caused by the Chinese doctor 
driving in a needle to drive out the evil 
spirit that had caused the illness of the 
child. And so they find all sorts of horrible 
methods of treatment being resorted to, the 
people being possessed of the idea that dis- 
ease springs from some evil spirit. Our 
churches are doing a most beneficient work 
in these hosnvitals. 

At the Conference of Missionaries, repre- 
senting all missionary societies carrying on 
work in China, which met at Shanghai this 
year to celebrate the centenary of the found- 
ing of Foreign Missions in China, one of the 
most important resolutions passed was that 
the various missionary societies of the 
world should combine to establish a medical 
training school and hospital for the train- 
ing of native Chinese doctors in the capital 
of every province in the Empire, in order 
that there might be given to the Chinese 
people the benefit of our improved scientific 
knowledge in medical treatment. 


Philanthropic Work. 


There are no less than 333 asylums in 
Eastern lands for the care of the afflicted 
and dependent classes, all founded and 
maintained by missionary organizations. In 
this unselfish service of caring for those who 
can render no return we interpret to the 
minds of the non-Christian peoples the true 
spirit of the religion of Christ, as well as 
materially reduce the sum of the world’s suf- 
fering and sorrow. 
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Evangelistic Work. 


All these different methods of work above 
mentioned only lead up to and are the means 
to the one great end, the revelation—the 
making known of Christ to these non-Chris- 
tian peoples—to enable them to see Him as 
He is—to breath in His spirit and live His 
life. 

The evangelistic work must always retain 
the supreme place. At the present time 
there are 1,103 organized Christian Churches 
and a great many unorganized churches in 
these different countries. Last year they had 
1,843,000 communicant members, with 4,359,- 
vv0 adherents, 901,000 of whom were enrolled 
as enouirers. 


You say, “Less than 2,000,000 Protestant 
Christians in non-Christian lands; that is 
small for a century of work’; but when you 
think of the long weary years that the early 
missionaries had to toil and teach before the 
least impression was made upon the cus- 
toms, prejudices and practices of these East- 
ern people, and how slow and plodding the 
early work had to be, you realize the re- 
markable results which have followed their 
labor. 


In more recent years we have abundant 
cause to thank God for the wonderful work 
that has been done along evangelistic lines. 


Are these agencies successful? When we 
consider the difficulties of the work abroad 
and the comparative apathy of the church at 
home the results are marvellous. 

What resources of men and money are at 
the command of the Mission Boards at the 
present time for this work? 

Exclusive of missionaries’ wives, there are 
13,000 missionaries at work, if you add the 
wives of the missionaries, the total number 
is a little over 18,000. 

The money at the disposal of the various 
Protestant missionary organizations of the 
world for Foreign Mission work is $22,- 
460,000. 


At a great congress of missionaries of the 
various Protestant Churches in India, the 
whole situation was canvassed, and this 
resolution reached: It is not fair to ask us 
to undertake, and we cannot hope to suc- 
cessfully undertake the evangelization of 
India unless we have at least one foreign 
missionary for every 25,000 of the people, 
with as many native workers as each mis- 
sionary can efficiently supervise, and with 
the plant necessary for such a force to carry 
on the work; but if you will give us one 
foreign missionary, with suitable native as- 
sistants and the necessary plant for each 
25,000 of the population, we believe within 
this generation we can make the gospel in- 
telligible to every native of this Hmpire. 

Other missionaries in other countries have 
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reached practically the same conclusion. 
They tell us that maintaining this force of 
one missionary and a suitable number of 
native assistants, with sufficient plant for 
each 25,000 of the population, will require 
at least $2,000 per year. It is the very 
minimum we can fairly suggest for this 
work. 

On this basis of one missionary for each 
25,000 people, 13,000 missionaries would be 
approximately enough to reach 325,000,000 
people, and there are 1,000,000,000 to be 
reached. 


The Work Still to be Done. 


If the mission force now on the field can 
accomplish this result, which may be doubt- 
ed, ‘because of the difticult condition under 
which they work, there still remain 675,000,- 
000 children of our Heavenly Father who 
will never have a chance to know they have 
a Heavenly Father or to hear a word about 
the Saviour, untess the churches at home 
change their whole attitude and recognize 
that this work is ‘‘the supreme business of 
the Church.” We possess this priceless 
heritage—a knowledge of the truth as it is 
revealed, in Christ. Ours is the privilege and 
ours the responsibility of sending the truth 
to them. 


Share of the Anglo-Saxon in this Work. 


It is of interest to ascertain which of the 
Christian nations are the missionary nations. 
Out of the $22,460,000 contributed last year, 
the United States and Canada. contributed 
$9,459,000 and Great Britain contributed 
$9,361,000, almost the same amount. Great 
Britain, the United States and Canada, or 
the Anglo-Saxon peoples ot these three coun- 
tries are doing eighty-five per cent. of the 
total missionary work done by the Protes- 
tant Christians of the world. 

$3,640,000 is the total amount given by all 
other countries, and it is interesting to bear 
in mind that in this $3,640,000 is included the 
foreign missionary contributions of our fel- 
low-citizens of the Empire in Australia and 
South Africa. The English-speaking people 
do more than eighty-five per cent. of all the 
Protestant missionary work of the world. 


‘The Anglo-Saxon race should be a missionary 


race, our civilization is the direct product of 
foreign missionary effort. 

Then what proportion of the evangelizatiou 
of the whole world should be undertaken by 
the Anglo-Saxon race? If eighty-five per 
cent. of the work now being done 1s per- 
formed by them, then we may fairly assume, 
if the whole work is to be done, eighty-five. 
per cent. must be done by the Angle-Saxon 
peoples. 

If so, what is the fair share of the United 
States and Canada? We together have twice 
the population, and probably more than 
twice the wealth of Great Britain, but they 
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give to missions aS much as we. ‘To put our 
Share on the lowest basis, we may fairly say 
that not less than fifty to sixty per cent. of 
the total work should be undertaken by the 
United States and Canada, that is, the evan- 
gelization of 500,000,000 to 600,000,000 people. 


Canada’s Share in this Werk. 


Canada’s proportion of the population of 
the two countries is nearly one-twelfth. We 
may therefore say that not less than one- 
twelfth of this work should, be undertaken 
by the churches of Canada. This would be 
45,000,000 to 50,000,000, but having regard to 
conditions in Canada and our large Home 
Mission problems, those who have studied 
the matter have suggested forty millions as 
the share of the Canadian Churches. It cer- 
tainly cannot be less. 

The Methodist Church already occupies 
territories for which she considers herself 
responsible, with a population of from 12,- 
000,000 to 15,000,000. The - Presbyterian 
Church (Hastern and Western Sections to- 
gether) already occupies territories with a 
larger population, for which she considers 
herself responsible. I understand the Bap- 
tist Churches (Hast and West) accept 6,000,- 
000 people as their share. 

The Church of England has not, so far as 
[I am aware, defined the extent of her mis- 
sionary responsibility, but we may rest as- 
sured that the Canadian section of that great 
historic Church will do her share, as will 
also the Congregational and the smaller 
Christian bodies in Canada. 

Whether therefore we consider the matter 
from the standpoint-of our population or of 
the population in the districts already occu- 
pied by some of our Canadian Churches, 
Canada’s share of world responsibility can- 
not be less than 40,000,000. This is the very 
minimum we should think of considering as 
our share. Hi ony 

To evangelize these 40,000,000 in this gene- 
ration will require, on the basis I have given, 
1,600 missionaries; $3,200,(00 per year. 


Now, how far are the Canadian Churches 
discharging this responsibility? At the 
present time the missionaries number about 
300. The Presbyterian Church has 92 male 
and female missionaries, the Methodist 
Church 90, this number includes nineteen 
who are going out this month; the Baptist 
Church 57, this includes 7 who are going out 
this autumn; the Anglican Church 30; the 
Congregationalists 5, making a total of 274. 

“Other organizations have sent out a num- 
ber of missionaries from Canada, and re- 
ceive substantial contributions from Cana- 

.dians. From such knowledge as I have been 
able to obtain, I think there must be not less 
than 300 missionaries, male and female, in 
the Foreign Field, whom we may fairly con- 
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sider as represerting the Christian men and 
women of Canada in the work of the world’s 
evangelization. 


The missionaries’ wives also render great 
assistance in the work. Of these there are 
56 Presbyterian, 47 Methodist 21 Baptist, 
13 Anglican and 2 Congregational, together 
with the wives of the missionaries sent out 
by the other organizations above referred to. 


The total contributions of the Protestant 
Churches of Canada to Foreign Missions, 
that is for work outside Canada, are sub- 
stantially less than $600,000. I nave named 
$600,000 to allow a wide margin for unreport- 
ed contributions, that is, contributions 
through agencies outside of Canada. So far 
as I have been able to get the returns deal- 
ing with the contributions the amount is less 
than $500,000. 

But, assuming $600,000 to be correct, -n 
the basis of one missionary to every 25,000 
people, with a supply of native workers, the 
amount we are now giving in Canada would 
not be sufficient to evangelize: more than 
7,500,000 of the 40,000,000. There are at 
least 32,500,000 untouched, and the responsi- 
bility rests upon our Canadian churches to 
send them the gospel. They will not receive 
the knowledge of the truth uniess the Cana- 
dian churches accept and discharge this re- 
sponsibility. 

We require at least 1,300 more missionaries 
and $2,600,000 additional contributions per 
annum, or a total for Foreign Mission work 
of $3,200,000 per annum. $1,300,000 per an- 
num should be sufficient to enable our 
churches to make adequate provision for all 
forms of mission work in Canada. An an- 
nual contribution therefore by our churches 
of $4,500,000 should, on the estimates given, 
be sufficient to meet our missionary respon- 
sibility both at home and abroad. 

We have about 900,000 communicant mem- 
bers in our Protestant Churches. An aver- 
age contribution of 10 cents per week per 
member would supply the moneys required. 

When we think of the general average of 
wealth and income of the membership and 
adherents of the Churches of Canada, is it 
much to ask that they should give $4,500,000 


. per year for missions both at home and 


abroad? Surely we should have no real dif- 
ficulty in raising this amount if we are in 
earnest. 


One of the most conservative business men 
of Toronto, a prominent member of the 
Board of Trade, with whom I was talking a 
short time ago, and who could not be con- 
sidered a faddist or a crank, said he and 
some friends had figured out the amount the 
theatres of Toronto were probably taking in 
every year, and they were satisfied it could 
not be less than a miiiion dollars. 


Most of the people of Toronto were star- 
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tled when it was proposed that all the 
churches of ‘'loronto should increase their 
missionary contributions from $142,000 to 
$500,000 a year, and yet if they so increased, 
the Christian people of Toronto would not be 
giving for the world’s salvation and for that 
of the incoming multitudes to our own land 
more than one-half of what the people of 
Toronto pay for this one form of pleasure. 


Do the Conditions in Non-Christian 
Lands Require Immediate Action ? 


The world’s thought to-day is centred on 
China, where more than one-fourth of the 
human race is awakening from the sleep of 
ages. The spirit of unrest, of change, of re- 
form is everywhere manifest. For centuries 
the pathway of promotion in all departments 
of the public service has been through exam- 
inations in the Chinese classics—the books 
of Confucius. By imperial edict this whole 
system has been changed, and henceforth 
these examinations will be based upon the 
Western system of education. 

This change has been deseribed by those 
thoroughly conversant with China as the 
' greatest educational revolution the world has 
ever seen. Public schools to teach this 
Western learning are being established by 
the Government in every province. The es- 
tablishment of girls’ schools under the pa- 
tronage of the court, is a not less striking 
indication of the changed attitude of the 
Chinese people, for heretofore woman has 
been completely ignored in their education- 
al system. 

In two of the chief provinces of the Em- 
pire, containing a population of over 50,000,- 
000, by order of the Viceroy the Bible is 
taught in all public schools side by side with 
the books of Confucius, taught not because 
of its religious truth, but as being the book 
upon which our Western civilization is 
founded. 

The newspaper, a few years ago regarded 
as an evidence of the handiwo1k of the “‘for- 
eign devil,” is now everywhere published 
and read. There are 10 daily newspapers in 
Peking, one a woman’s, probably the only 
woman’s daily newspaper in the world. 
Chinese students, who formerly thought all 
knowledge worth acquiring could be gained 
from the study of their own classics, are now 
flocking by the thousands to Tokio and in 
smaller numbers to the universities of Hu- 
rope and America to learn the secret of 
Japan’s marvelous success, and of uhe power 
of the Western nations. 


Chinese students are not slow to learn. 
Their Grand Canal was the greatest en- 
gineering feat of its age and they rested on 
their laurels. To-day, swallowing their pre- 
judices, they are building railways to open 
up their country, and teaching their own 
civil engineers for this and other engineering 
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work. They are establishing agricultural 
aa to improve the cultivation of the 
soil. 

The spirit of reform is touching the foun- 
dations of government. A constitution and 
representative assembly is promised, and al- 
ready some municipal councils are being es- 
tablished and the people trained in the prin- 
ciples of self-government. The social status 
of the soldier has been raised, modern wea- 
pons are being introduced and a _ standing 
army trained in the science of modern war- 
fare. 

Under an Imperial Decree dated the 20th 
of September, 1906, the great national vice, 
the opium habit, is being outlawed, and the 
growth of the poppy, and the use of opium 
will be completely abolished in ten years so 
far as China can control the situation. 

Another imperial decree has placed a ban 
on foot-binding. 

In all Government offices Sunday is a legal 
holiday. 

China is awaking. What will China be 
when awake? We to-day know the power 
and influence of Japan in the world’s civiliza- 
tion. Multiply Japan by ten and we have 
some faint conception of the power and -in- 
fluence which China may possess in the days 
te come. “Confucianism represents the in- 
telligence and morality of China, Taoism, its 
superstitions, and Buddhism, its ritualism 
and idolatry, while yet it acknowledges no 
God.” 

Sir Robert Hart, that great English states- 
man who has given his life service to China, 
says: “China is to-day the greatest menace 
to the world’s peace unless she is Christian- 
ized.” “How then shall they call on Him in 
Whom they have not believed? And how 
shall they believe in Him of Whom they 
have not heard? And how shall they hear 
without a preacher? And how shall they 
preach except they be sent?” 

What is true of China is true in a large 
measure of Japan, India, Corea and the Isles 
of the Sea. Their almost countless millions 
wait for His law. The Pacific Ocean no 
longer separates us from Asia, it unites us. 
The Divine Command, the constraining love 
of Christ, the highest patriotism and the un- 
precedented crisis and opportunity all call, 
imperatively call, to the adequate perform- 
ance of our work in the East. 


The Men for the Work. 


Can we secure the men needed for this 
work? It has been necessary to supplement 
our home force by recruits from Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland. How can we expect to 
meet the needs for both home and foreign 
fields? I greatly fear there is not in the 
Christian homes of to-day the noble ambition 
which filled the atmosphere of the homes of 
our fathers—that the best boy of the family 
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should give himself to the Christian minis- 
try. How many mothers give their sons to 
the Lord as Hannah gave Samuel? 

No position so calls for the best ‘brain and 
heart of the young men of to-day; no call- 
ing gives such opportunity for the fulfillment 
of the high resolves, the noble ambitions and 
heroic aspirations of youth; no work is so 
Christlike. It should not be difficult to se- 
cure every year sufficient candidates for the 
ministry; young men of consecration and ca- 
pacity, who would fully qualify themselves 
for this worthy life-work. “Pray ye therefore 
the Lord of the harvest that he will send 
forth laborers into his harvest.’’ 

These are the high and compelling consi- 
derations which induced our Laymen’s Move- 
ment and our Mission Boards to call the 
Christian men of Canada to a great and 
worthy advance. Let us inform ourselves 
on these missionary problems. Let us study 
the religious and social conditions in non- 
Christian lands as well as among the thou- 
sands of immigrants flocking to our shores. 
The study is all absorbing. 

Let us bring ourselves in sympathy with 
the Divine thought and plan for their salva- 
tion by prayer and study of God’s word. Let 
us seek to know the mind of “Him whose we 
are and whom we serve.” Let our gifts be 
commensurate with our ability and with the 
world’s need, and let us adont in all our 
churches an advanced and businesslike policy 
as a means of helping our churches to ade- 
quately discharge their missionary responsi- 
bility. 

Personal Responsibility. 

To-night let each ask himself this ques- 
tion: Am I personally doing all I can to ex- 
tend Christ’s Kingdom? If my love for Him 
is measured by my prayers and my gifts for 
the extension of His Kingdom, will He be 
able to say, ‘““Well done, thou good and faith- 
ful servant?” His command is “that ye love 
one another as I have loved you.” ... “Go 
ye into all the world and preach the Gospel 
to every creature.” 

It all comes to this, are we serious and in 
earnest? Do we really believe that Christ’s 
command is binding on us as Christians? Do 
we really believe the Christian Church exists 
in order that the knowledge of Christ may 
be spread throughout the earth? 

Has not the great weakness of all our 
churches—individuals as well as churches 
been this, we have been living for ourselves. 
Our Christianity has been largely selfish 
Christianity. We have rejoiced in the ex- 
perience of religion and the peace and hap- 
piness which fill the heart through trust in 
Christ: but how have we utilized the spiri- 
tual power that kas come to us as we have 
been brought in touch with the Divine? Has 
it been expended to ensure that every other 
man may be brought into a similar relation- 
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The other day I heard a prominent mem- 
ber of the Anglican Church express this idea, 
which very much impressed me. He said, 
the Church that lives for itself, beautiful a3 
may be the church edifice and cultured as 
may be the people, is not a Christian Church 
at all. It is pagan, because Christianity is 
unselfishness. Christ’s life was unselfishness. 
It is impossible for a truly Christian man 


to be material and selfish; and until we as — 


Christians break away from the material, 
selfish conception of life and become unse’f- 
ish and express our Christianity in service, 
the Church will not come to her own in this 
or any other land. 


We sometimes think the religion of these 
peoples in far-off lands is good enough for 
them. In China and India they have an- 
cient and, in many respects, great and cul- 
tures civilization, also in Japan. 

But if Paul had looked out upon the world 
in that spirit he never would have gone to 
preach to the cultured Grecians or the power- 
ful, all-conquering Romans. The fact that 
these people belong to ancient c'vilizations 
with a great history ‘back of them-is all the 
more reason that there should be brought 
into their lives the power of the gospel to 
transform and ennoble them. 


The appeal comes to the men -of the 
Churches to do this great work. With all 
respect let me say it is not the work of the 
children—much as they can and do help—it 
is not the work of the women, splendid and 
Sseif-sacrificing and important as their work 
is—it is mén’s work. It is not only nation 
building, it is Empire building for our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. 

It is a mighty problem, world-wide in its 
Sweep, and calls for the highest display of 
genuine devotion and self-sacrifice by the 
brainest and wisest men of the world. It is 
into this noblest of all services and most 
wonderful of all work: that we as laymen 
are called. I can think of no privilege, for 
which, night and morning, a man should 
with more grat’tude thank his Heavenly 
Father, than that it is given to him, in this 
our day, to take some small share, either in 
the work of determining the civilization of 
our own Western Canada, or in shaping the 
civilization of the Far East. 

What investment can we make of our in- 
fluence and our substance that will give us 
so great satisfaction when life’s work is 
done as investing them in the service of our 
Master for the transformation and ennobling 
of the lives and characters of multitudes of 
men? 


Will Canada evangelize her share of the 
world? I bel’eve the Christian men of Can- 
ada will answer promptly and unanimously, 
Canada can and will. 


Se 
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SYNOD AND PRESBYTERY. 
MEETINGS. 


Will Presbytery clerks kindly send to the 
RecorpD the date and place of next meeting 
as soon as decided; also notice of calls, in- 
ductions, resignations, as early as _ possible. 
If not given here it is because they aré not 
received. 


Synod of the Maritime Provinces, 
St. John, Ist Tues. Oct. 


. Sydney, Sydney, 15 Dec. 

. Inverness. 

P. E. I., Charlottetown, 2 Mar., 10 a.m. 
. Pictou, New Glasgow, 10 Dec. 

. Wallace, Parrsboro, 9 Dec., 7.30 p.m. 

., Truro, ‘Truro, 3rd Tues. Jan., 9.30 a.m. 

. Halifax, Halifax, 15 Dec., 10 a.m. 

. Lunenberg, New Dublin, 11 Dec., 9.30 a.m. 
* St, John, St. John, 19 Jan., 10 a.m. 
Miramichi» Chatham.) 8 Dec it1ea.m. 
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Synod of Montreal and Ottawa, 
Pembroke, 2nd Tues. May. 


11. Quebec, Richmond. 1 Dec. 

12. Montreal, Montreal, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
13. Glengarry, Cornwall, last Tues. Feb. 
14. Ottawa, Ottawa.-> Jan... 10: a.m. 

15. Lanark, Arnprior, 24 Nov., 10.30. 

16. Brockville, Morrisburg, 2 Mar., 4 p.m. 


Synod of Toronto and Kingston, 
Toronto, 2nd Tues. May. 


17. Kingston, Kingston, St. A., 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
18. Peterboro, Peterboro, 8 Dec., 9 a.m. 
19. Lindsay, Lindsay, 15 Dec., 11 a.m. 

20. Whitby, Pickering, 20 Jan., 10 a.m. 

21. Toronto, Toronto, monthly, Ist Tues. 
22. Orangeville, Orangeville, 12 Jan. ’09. 

23. Barrie, Orillia, 15 Dec., 1.30 p.m. 

24. North Bay. 

25. Algoma, Thessalon, 1 Tues. Mar., 8 p.m. 
26. Owen Sound, Owen Sd., 1 Dec., 10 a.m. 
27. Saugeen, Mt. Forest, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
28. Guelph, Guelph, 17 Nov., 10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Hamilton and London, 
Hamilton, last Mon. May. 


29. Hamilton, Hamilton,.5 Jan., 10 a.m. 
30. Paris, Woodstock, 12 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 
31. London, London, 1 Dec., 10 a.m. 

32. Chatham, Chatham, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
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35. Sarnia, Sarnia, 8 Dec., 11 a.m. 

34. Stratford, Stratford, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
30. Huron, Clinton, 19 Jan., 10.30 a.m. 
36. Maitland, Wingham, 15 Dec., 10 a.m. 
a7. Bruce, Paisley, 1 Dec., 11 a.m. 


Synod of Manitoba, 
Winnipeg, 2nd Tues. Nov. 


38. Superior, Fort William, March, 1909, 10 
39. Winnipeg, Man. Coll., bi-mon. 

40. Rock Lake, Belmont, 2nd Tues. Feb. 

41. Glenboro, Elm Creek, Feb., 1909. 

42. Portage, P. la Pra., 1 Mar., 7. 

43. Dauphin, Dauphin, Feb., ’09. 

44. Minnedosa, Rapid city, 9 Feb., 2 p.m. 
45. Brandon, Brandon, 3 Mon., Feb., 7.30 p.m. 


Synod of Saskatchewan, 
Saskatoon, Ist Tues. Nov. 


46. Yorkton, Yorkton, Feb. 

47. Arcola. 

48. Alameda, Estevan, 9 Feb., 9.30 a.m. 

49. Qu’Appelle, Moosomin, Feb., 709. 

50. Abernethy. 

51. Regina, Pense, 3 Tues., Feb., 9 a.m. 

52. Saskatoon, Saskatoon, 23 Feb., 3 p.m. 

53. Prince Albert, Prince Albert, Feb. 10. 

54. Battleford, N. Battleford, 1 Tues., Feb. 
10.30 a.m. 


Synod of Alberta, 
Calgary, last Tues. April. 


55. Edmonton, Strathcona, 8 Dec., 8 p.m. 

56. Vermillion, Vegreville, on or about 75 
Dec., 9.30 a.m. 

57. Red Deer, Olds, Feb. 

58. Lacombe, Camrose, F'eb., ’09. 

59. Calgary, Calgary, 8 Dec., 8 p.m. 

60. McLeod, Lethbridge, Feb. 


Synod of British Columbia, 
Victoria, lst Wed. May. 


61. Kootenay, Cranbrook, Feb., 1909. 

62. Kamloops, Vernon, at call of Mod’r. 

63. Westminster, Vancouver, 8 Dec., 10 a.m. 
64. Victoria, Comox, at call of Mod’r. 


Special attention is asked to tne article in 
this issue, By Newton W. Rowell, K.C., To- 
ronto, with the title, ‘‘Will Canada Evangel- 
ize her Share of the World.” 
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Tweed St. A.SS ....... 10 02/Glenmorris ss.......... 8 Kintore ses tie denaneny. 4 05/E. Puslinch, Duff’s ss.. 16 
Tetreauville ss. A 3 17|McLean Bridge, ss.... Q 60| Bradford, St. Jno.ss.. 475 Mont., St. Gabr. ss ... 958 
Barrgissieuieeicisodee. . 8 60|/BaiedeDoress ....... Carapbellford, St. ae fs 10 Glace Bay, St. Pa. ss.. 12 20 
Wustr Ont., St, Aarts 35 Hamltn, St. Jno,. Aas Seymour W., Ont., 5 10\Klodden, Que., Kx. ss.. 4 
Gravenhurst, Kx.ss.. 5 35|Dr, J. ee Grant a g0| Pickering St. Ay; saa 5 86/Fairfielu E. ss. ... 8 25 
Carlyle, Sask. 88....., : Ounblane &8........... Chesterfield .......... 68 42|N. Vane., st. A. ss .,. 8°15 
New Denver, B.C.. 8 60;Blake Ont. ss ..... 4 Chatham ‘’nt., St A.ss 5 St. Mary's, Sask. ss.... 3 70 
Bothell sss acen,e 12 DA Se CIC eh One aes 200 ¢,| Tamworth, St. A.ss .. 2 95 St. Aidan’s, B.C. ss. .. 6 50 
Ottawa, Glebe .-...... 100 JOliette, Que.......... 4 20)! Shelburne, Kx.ss .. 8 70!}Gordon Head, B.C. ss: 6 50 
Lachine, St. And ..... 3 77|Loring, Ont. ss ......, 4 * 50 Streetsville, St. A, ss.. 10 §0/Glen Ewen, Sask...., . 25 
Clinton, Willisss ..... 17 22|Sharbot Lake, ss....., Rosthern, Sask. St.A.ss 15 30 ‘6 Siow) 6 26 
Cannington, Kx.8s.... 9 25) tlarrison, Kees ge 7 "50 Rounthwaite s8........ 1 6)|Treherne, Chal....... 0 
Oakville ss eae 5 M., Brydges, Cook’s ... 5 AShbDurnigs! hisemopanias 5 0)|Roland, Man., Kx.ss,. 13 
Kitsilanoss ......... . 6 50)/Port Dalhousie-ss...... : 251 mers, Ont.,St. A. ss 5 85|/Inverness. St. Mat..... 10 56 
Heward, Sask.., . 1 50|ReidSviile, ss .........- 2 68 Per Agent, Halifax. 1,491 99|Midway, B.C. ss....... 350 
Glenboro’ Winstr, ss.. 8 55|/Rey. Arch. Stewart.... 8 Dr ©. A. Webster 8 21| hesterville ss.. . 420 
Fergus, Mel.ss ....... it |Rev. Jobn Eadie...... 8 ..|Emerson, Man. ss. .... 7 |Wellington, St. A. 8S... 1°26 
Sand Point, (n,ss.... 1 50/Carberry, Kx.ss ..... 10 20|\ Blackheath s8 ........ 4 50|Ladysmith, Istss ..... 12 25 
MacGregor, Man.ss .. 8 85|/Chatham, St. Pa....... 6 251, Seneca, Ont. 88... 8 60\Mrs. A. McKinnon oad 20 
Birtle, Viness ........ 8 80| Bethel, Ont. Paco stents 1) Kendal, Ont.ss . ..... 4 45|Revelstoke, Kx.ss.... 4 80 
Underwood . ... 8 33/Ridge, ‘Ont.. cosesoesese 6 {Balcarres, Sask. ss 8 |Griswold, Man.....«..- 4 60 
rephcrstre Kx. ss, “Mrs. Orono, Ontaen sacs ras Fletwode, Sask........ 2 Hrbr. Grace.. ; 3 70 
ET eran 6 50|Kelmont, Kx, 88........ . 17 15|Nipissing, Ont. ..1-2: : 4 29|Middleville, St. Pa. ss. 3: 
Seaforth, Ist 88....-... 10 |Leaskdale, St. Pa ..... 4425Mr. W.B.McArthur.. 2. Wm. Rennie, Japan.. 10 
Camille, ss ...... fe eevee: WB rancis. Sask, sais.) on, 7 66;Margrt M. Hutchison. 4 |Brampton, St. A. ss, 8 
Desboro’ ss Debi Rae SN. 4 Sintaluta ss . 5 90|/New Carlisle ss .. ... 4 Stonewall ss...... 6 85 
Lisle, Union ss........ 2 66 indian Head, St. A. ss 15 S. Mountain ss ....... 5 22|Hollin, Ont. ss.. Ae He 
M. Forest, Wmster.... 86 55|/Elgin Man,, Kx. ss ... 10 25/Kenmore, St. Pa., 68... 9 20 Crawford, Ont, 8s. Pen 7 40 
Newdale Man. 83...... 15 00| Millerway, St. A.ss.... 43 Tees, Altaes 284, 3 10|/Catalone 88...........- 4 
Virden, Carml ss ..... 13 40|Lower Litch.,ss...... 3 30 Sargent, Alta, 86 o2.ue / 1p | Carnuuit 88 2. \ ne wenn 13 85 
Fleming, Sask, ....,. .. 5 |Beachburg, Ont.... 11 |Hillhurst, Alta, ss. ..... 4 45/Fairm’t., Man. ss...... 8 
cttw aee at Banks, Ont., Kx.ss.... 5 Bankview, Alta, 83.... 2&0 Singhampton 8s.. 5 65 
Kingston, Chal. ss .... 10 43|/Rosebank, Ont ss . 6 70 Heckston, Ont., St, A. 7 60/St. Louis de Gonz, ..... 5 30 
Manitou, St. And. T 45 Windham Cent.; rt A.ss 3 25|/Innisfail, Alta. ...... 3157/65 Hi Pag t., Que. otras 
Hartney, Man......... 14 25|Ferguson ss .., 3 36 Innisfail, Alta, 88.,...... 4. Te BS eA rse are th) Mneieoesbrerete 12 30 
St. Catharine, Kx. ss. 11 28/Cache Bay, St. A. Teta 6 4 63/W.C. Paterson. . Sapa ed: Winehester: St) Pase® 49 25 
Maynooth, Outi, 0.2) 8" Arkona 8370) ee .. 3 03\/Calgary, Kx Br. 8s.. . 9 19|/ Napanee, SE Av EE ee 4 13 
Per Rev. A. D. Menzies155 50;)Rocky Saugeen ss .... 56 70| Whitney, St. And..... Be 2S SDI LOE, ‘Victoriass .. 779 
Three Rivers, St. A.ss 4 15}Ailsa Craig ss........ London, St. And. ss... 380 31 Markham, St. And. ss.. 5 85 
Port Colborne, SB. Soup Churchillssiy eee eee 13 37) Aberard*r, St. Jno... . 8 |Metcalfe és BE each eee 3 50 
Pleas, Val. gs ........... 4 60}/Red Deer, Kx. ss ..,.. 7 80|Aberarder,St, Jno.ss. 8 |Riverviewss................ 3 15 
Oro, Willis gs...... 10 30)/Wardsville ss. .. ..... 5 14/Sundridge etitae Soed : 50|Ninga, Man. ss ....... 85 
Poltimore |). .s0.J0.- 6 {Oak River Man. ss.... 6  |Islay, Ont.,es.... .. . 470 Fergus, St. And.ss ... 10 
J. A. Helmskay.,. . 20 |Durham, Ont.ss ....... 9 19/Glen Andrew, Ont. ss.. 6 24,St. Cath, i Heyee ss... 6 25 
Claude Ont. . 12 jGrassie’s ss_............ 3 70) Westrille, St. Phil. ss. 18 60) Cromartysz. . 5 85 
Queensboro’ St. A.ss. 2 |Wnpg. Sherman eta Tantallon, Sask., ss 6 13|Markdale, Cook's ss...._3 81 
Per Rv. J. Menancon.. 50 {Wnpg. Augustn ss ... 15 |St. Peter’sss ...... ‘» 42| Exeter, Caven 68...... 
Blytheswood ss........ 9 50| Pembroke, Cal. 8s..... 20 |Bthel, Ont., ss. ... ... 9 |Chiselhurst ss. . 223 
Strabane,ss_........ 9 Deloraine, SS mccotccd's 16 10 Uxbridge, Chal ss. ... 12 85 Westwood, Ont - ... 8 60 
Eau Claire, ony) tee 14 10|Swan River, St. A.ss.. 5 39/E. W awanosh, Calvin.. 34 |Brooksdale, St. And.. 37 
Bonfield, Ont.......... 8 95|Thames Road, ss. 5 |Floss, Noe. 2ss... ...... 5 50|Corbetton, St. Ja.ss... 5 11 
SEU Osage cs ciainiccins ...e- 5 95]/Port Stanley, ‘St. Jno.ss 451 Bethel, Ont., §8.. .eoses 6 j|Bervie, Kn0X 88.)...---002 3 
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Holstein ss_ ..... ehh 11 28) Warwick, Krox ss.. 6 34’ London, Knox ss......... 13 10|Clydesdale ss. ........ 1 80 
Auburn, Knox §s ........ 10 |Florencess .......... 4 75|Belleville, John i lagi Pe Sty Marys! vec, 2 55 
Strangfield . vent 70l Port Hope St. Pass... $8) Brooke, St Pa.ss./, 0.0) 13) :|Port ay Ont. ss.. 3 
Rossland, St. And. ss.. 5 39}]Rev, Wim. Millican.... 8 |Hrin, Burns’ ss Lapa Ort Sau Mall tly Ate "10 
Perth, St. And. ss..... 10 |Moonstone, Knoxss... 6 Brantford, St. And... 130 |Lorne Ea D} 
Lavant Road ss.. .. ~- 1 65)Hibbert, Roy’seue. 2.17 05 Farbolton ise 19 Westville St. Phil. ss 1 04 
Wilbur, Mundell’s ss.. 14 75 Brigden $8. .....<02¢.5. 0 ) |Mirs. Ry F. Hawkins . 1 Doaktown 834,.....---. 91 
Pettapiece Ce NaS aa 10 |Thanet, Ont..... 20 |Leith .. MA hope ae | “19 40 FURYISS Aiba Nts Hare gee renee 1 20 
Brucefield ss FSi cat) Lancaster, vynd Con, ss. 19 03 Palmerston, “Kx. ss... 11 75|Atlin St. And. ss...... 30 
Simcoe, St. 1 a.ss,..... 8 26|Ryistone gs ....e. 6 80|/Montreal, Erskine. .. 1000 GlENCOEESii. tet cee 15 
Pender s8........ ss... GINS Battletord sssuees 3 |Sunbury aero bipees a Broadview S8S....,..... 2 70 
Hamltn., St. Giles. ..... 11 50|/Portage Ja P., Kx. ss.. 28 21|/Picton, St, And.ss. .. 1 89/Schreiber St. And. 83 T 
Estevan, "Wemstr. ss. . 4 Aspdin, Ont.. «se.» 6 |New Liskeard ss..... a 46|Wpg. Westminster... .233 05 
Moore, Burns’. »... 29 50/Aspdin, O1.t, ss. .....- 2 42| Westport, Ont...,...... * 22 Binscarth, Kx.ss ..., 5 30 
Carmunnock 8S... 1 22|Bear Creek Bs HAL PENG M a Ogiivie VMian Aun ps ee Gv26 Longlaketon Saree eine q 
Monkton, Knoxss. ... 4 23)/Rev. Hugh Mc Lean, > LOMMAtadale. ssi.) ues ceed veo Kelowna. Ss) o. oe 1 
Elma, 16th Con. N.S.S. 3 12 Bathurst, Calvin ss. 8 07|Franklin, Man, ‘ee. Wd Crystal City ee 25 75 
Bobcaygeon, Knox ss.. 4 30/Tor., Re: a Ave, SS eeee 6 Morden, Man. Knox s3 19 30|Bar River, Ont. .....: 75 
MOLsy COOKECS) tse... . 10 46 Mayfield Ss... Sede Orson Oak Lake, Man. ...... 56 40|Brooke Chalmer’s Ch. 24 7: 
Tweed, St. And.. ..... <6 85|Hornby ss. QV aINACTOM AUS LiLALUESenn esto: OOLMIOVET. ESI sa p's) Wate 6 25 
Beresford, Man. ss..... 7 52|Dixiess... . eae AO LL e'S (S817 0 UUCOSIS HW Wow dale! es. oi)).0.), 3 1h) 
Abbotsford. B. we ee woes 2 jClifford, Knox... 24 40|;MacLennan §s ,,,..-.--. 4 20|Dauphin Plains ss .... 10 10 
Kaslo, St. And, .... 5 25|/St. John’s, Newfld.ss. 5 Gore Bay ss ....... seeee 8 1Ol\ Enterprise ss é 2 
Ste. Ann de Belly. ss.. 8 + |Elizabeth Bay ss...... 1 30)Harrow'ss ......-.., eee LOUCOM MUN AMM OBS. i.e eee 
Peterboro’ St. Pa. ss.. 25 35|Mannviile, Alia, ss.... 2 75|Waters ss _.-.. FOKKER Ob hurd WO) Greenwood St. Cor 9 
Nanaimo, St. Aud. ss.. 6 63/Clifford, Knoxss...... 6 |Creighton Mine sg....... 3 64 ss, 5 
Dawson, St. And.., .... 60 Horning’ s Mills, KXx.ss,, 6.61/Oxford Millsss. ...... 4 |E. W. ea BME lt We 4 25 
Cornwall, Kx. ss ..... 2l 17|/Hawkesville, St. IAN SS ie ool Vy de ark’ S81) 209) sec) 8 Benen SSo ane PN LEA LMS 
Pakenham, St. And,.. 30 |S. Luther ss........... 5 Barrie ..... - 200 Dobsomisissei ss. ieee. 1 
St Wambert s8.)s etic oi 8 62 Coldsprings’ss. Biba SB vanet fe 5 Hamiota, Knox Tad. ‘aid. 10 Morrisburg, CR SSI cs ir) 
POltiMOrea Ss) Usk fos 3 orningside ss.......... 4 30 Napinka BS slo 5 Ham. McNabss..... 7 54 
Lochwinnoch §s§,. -....-.. 5 '/Roeanville gs. 9 Ridgetown Mt. Zion ss 56 |Dundee Zionss .....,. 7 25 
Goshen 8s............--- 5 -|Englishville Settlem’t. 40 {Rev. R H.Gilmour.... 1 80 ATION TOURS a Rene ee aves eeu 
Perth Ss). sees cess + 4 95) Vor.; Duchess.ss;. 2...) 3 20|\Quaker, Hill ss -./.4.00 216) 4 Kriend/............ ih as 
Ravensworth, ‘Un.ss.. 1 Macdonald, Man iat 1sisiGreen Mill. ss.c sue ie Arrow. Riv. ss!) DOO 
Gordon Lake Ss......-- 1 08/Montreal, Taylor ss... 21 51|N. Derby ss....--..,.., 450|Brockville, St Jno 8s" I 
Gilbert Plain ss..... aot 68| Novar, Kearney S8...... 5 56|**In Mem, T.F.? ,,.. 10 |Lion’s Head ss8\.,...... 3 
WACCOLIA LSU SSaeecerir LO) VeEDGNOL Stenslaleelacy)eee nh MOOS bs, DAVICES: aie siele semis es no sO OCaledonian, ol/..) 02) Ayana. 
Bethel, Ont.ss...... .. 3& |Winlaw, Sask., ss...... 5 95|\Corunnass, .. Mee ISL: Davidse Mano 3 48 75 
Pincher Creek, Kx.ss. 19 |New Denver, Kx.ss... 2 80|Olds, Alta., St. ‘And. .. 16 Austin, Man .......... 18:20 
Taber, Knox s3........ 2 8°|Unionvll Cen. ss... 4 Banff, St. Pa. ss. uaees JO 3861S wan Lakess }!,....,.' 6.60 
Victoria St. Col. ss.... 5 38|Bury’ Be Green, St. ‘Jno. Woodville, Man.ss.... 6 35|Northeote ss. 4 2 
Georgetown.., ........ Aone Ou60 3 86|Lindsay, St. And. ss... 12 20) W’mustr. Ont. “186, Ul196 
BAMONOUSES «sc ose sive iS 2D raptor: Ont. 88 ..... 6 20\Cote St. Geo. ss. ...... 5 |T or., Emmanuel ,,..,. 66 90 
Woodbridge.. ib Winco th tans 42 Si Argyle, Brantes. .... 4 |Rathoss. MOM oN Rew FBS Conny ign 1216 
Ba: aoe 470|+tonewall ss ......... 5 |Flesherion ss, ale clalels SHIBELBCWM ISS uicise le eees IO LO 
Per Rv. W. D. Turner. 5 20 Daywood, ete., ss ..... 2 35)Thamesford, St. ‘And. 19 80 W. Bentinck ss........ 4 25 
MASKAYISS a ocsinacice 9 ‘Cottesloe ss: ....8.052. 1 95|Biddulph, Fraser ss .. 518|Ham., St. John’s ss... 19 35 
Priceville......... ..... 60 jBrooke, Enniskiln..., 25) Niagara, St. And ss.., 5 62|/Elkhorn ss .....,.... UR BO 
Swinton Park........... 30 |Ploral, Man. ss. ......... Si SBIN. Gower &S, ..662. 4 T 30|Baysviile ss. Hee vate: FBS, 
Brucefield Un......-.. 24  |Pilot Mound, Kx. ss.. 6 %5|Ham. St. And. ss.,.... 17 85/Ulds, St. And és.. .. 9 10 
Alliston io. “cuivee ses wt 40 Canmore: §3.4))0,.0ee 8 j|Panville, St. And ss. 5  |Burk’s Falls, St. “And gs 2 
CSIVINT OAL tec aU ce 10 |Harrington, Kx.ss.,.. 2 Sarah, Bawing sste)2)\/0 50 NaI TOMESS a ata gyn crete 1 25 
Creemore, St. And.. 5 20) Kirkfield ss. ....... K Asquith ss __... eee OMIM DROASS ie at sehs Woe O 
Spragge, Ont. -.o,, 4 70/Wroxeter, Ont. ss... 10 68|Culloden és. ............. DA Booktomresni. 9.54.6 17 
Hilton, Ont. .. ....... 3 93)Rev. Jobn Radford . 8 DP) OODSS:a, yale bye eee ove 3 80l\Grand: Metis. .....500. 301 
Hanbury, Ont.,........ 8 60|Per Mis. J.A. Wad Zell 18 Wpg. St. Jno ss....... 8 85|Roscoe Sask .... ..... 415 
French hiv., Ont....... 5 O7/Clearsprings, etc... .... 10 69|Noel shore ss .. ....... 3 53|Holland Mann.ss .... 10 
Dunchurch. Ont....... 7 62|/Russeltown, Que .,... i U8|Burnside gs ._........... 9 26)}Wpg., Augustine. .....359 
Tomstown, Ont........-.-- 2 14|Grand Bend, nits pee Renwick.ss. ... . 42%liKnoxville ss ......... 5 62 
Conger., Ont. ......... 6 57/Field, St. aoe SSeyse. : 05|Mrs. H. H. Cameron... 2 MOB LOOT) | kiss 3 alas 1,155 46 
Rockwood, Ont........ 1 50/Tynehead, 13,C., ss. Muntroon, St. Pa. ss... 2 99/Hagersville, St, A. ss.. 7 30 
Marwayne, Alt. ss..... 80° Wilmer, ain rete. B.C. Black Bank ss .......... 6 Bishopgate £8 ........- 4 60 
Thedford, Knox ss ..... 10 58 Bo ea nals Stee er , Grand Coulee ss. ........ 5 35;Mon., Crescent..,...,,155 
Markham, St. And..... 50 |Rainey Lake ss. ......... SeeNe WlLornington ss. ie Wan St Cathe, Kx yates 110 
King, St. Ge aN TS ~ Ht White, Lake ss.) 2-2... 9 |Moore, Burns’ss. ,... 6 75!Claremont Erskine ss.. 4 
Bruce Mines, ss........ 4 22|Arnprior, St. And..... 15 |Gladstoness... ....... 27 |S. Qu’ Appelless...... 3 10 
Gravel Hill, &c., ss..... 2 Athens, St. Pa. ss. .. 2 21)/Dominion Cityss.... 5 Merritton, St. A..... anes. 
Kingston, Cook’ bee Ae Victoria, St. Col. ss... 3 |Napier, St. And. ss... 4 |Galt, Ist ss elk epee 
Elgin, Que. ius Heesienio, So Carlyle, Sesk. ss .'2..) 6. 25)Brooke, Chal,es. \\... OETA OCASShststeisie’s'ss sinse lO 
Cedar Park ss.. ..+. 8 47|Meaford, Erskine .... 75 |Brantford, Alex ss....... 7 10|Harrington ss......... 5 25 
Fetton, Ont, RM CE IR op Rydall Bank ss. ...... 4 70|Claresholm ss. ......... 540}/Camden E, ss........ 8 25 
Westboro’ Be ahh tA Raleraehiss. yy lee eee 5 90|Lumby, B.C. ss. ed SOS TIT 1 SSS bee), Weare eile 4 72 
Chalk River Dea te aks .. 10 |Euphemia,Cameronss 2 10)/Rapid City, St. Paul .. 85 Southampton, St. A.ss 7 
meee Re 4 50;\Thamesville, St. Jas.ss 7 Creelman, Sark ....., 15 Shannonville ss....... é 
sé St. a l.aid. 10 Duntroont..4/.. 2... 12) 20| Mono Mills,'sso..0...%5 5 Minnedosa ss ...,..... 14 60 
Carp; Ont estima. +2 12 75|Limehousess  ...... 5 88|/Bryson, Que. Sime: tal PAV KOK ects erse ents 40) 06 
Ottawa; otewarton 2 95) Selina §8. 7) 28.25 %...00 2.00 Milestone, es ... ..... 5 65|Mont. St. Mark’sss... 2 
Toledo, St. And, ss ..... WoL Bradtordissiniwe jones 8 85|Gilbert Plains, ss. _... 6 47) W’mt, St. Paul’s Miss 25 
Midhurst ss. 5 Bethany 88. ....... Meee OKCOLGCTE BBs je Matas oe 3 75|Keremoes B.C. ss ... 8 19 
Merritton, St. And, ss. 6 96)Asheroit ss. ....... 3  |Red Deer Lakess,.. 10 25)Tofield Alta., St. A.... 11 15 
Me: rose ss. me 4 31\Grand Forks, Kx, "gs... 12 75|Kennedy's ss, ........ 1 40|KEdwards, Kx.¢s....., 1 
Petrolea, St. Jno. 's8... 5 08|Moose Jaw, St. Pa ss 5 90|White Lake;ete....... 12 | Wolfe Is. St) Aw ..... 380 
Welland, Out., 4° \Port Wm., St And. .. 15 68 Calgary Knox ...... 450) ss iVellore sino oe. 5 
Caledon E., eal ca yt 16 Noe Stine St. And. Per Rey. S.b. Rohold 58 |Cromartyyps ........ 18 06 
Newtonville 8S...... Teed Whol stitch | ana | Tele ata ae 12 81;)McCrimmon Un.,ss .. 7 75|Caintownsgs .......... 6 60 
WaT es eX BSN keene DOD Satohiile Mantel Ses MOO| NONCK SS W's. gece ee gn OO ISAMTYTO (SS eee, veces es 20,00 
Bancroft, Kx. ss......: 65 Depot Hrbr., ss. , . 15 16)/The Valleyss ..... eet cO Golds mites wane anes ae 1k 
Matha 6e 12 ox. veeoee 3 40'Port Arthur, St. Pa. ss 15 50| Vancouver 1st s8...... 15  |John Island ss ....... 3‘ 
Sparrow Lake ss....... 8 35 Newmarket ss, . 8 d55|Strangfieldss ......... 6 25)/Smith’s Falls, St. Pa.ss 5 25 
Collingwood. .......-. 250  |tsaxterss .............. 6 |Rodney ss. ,........... 1016|Kemptville, St. Pa. 83 5 36 
Hillsdale, St.oxA nd. iss). 4940 °° ME, Moe 40 Ottawa Kx, ss,...., U8 S60: PR. Humans oe 2 50 
Norwich ss ............. 4 18 Pontypool BBs\ teenie 2°25 Longueuil ss. .......... 5 50|Per Rv. A. D, Menzies 100 
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Rev, A. D. Menzivs... 10 |Bristol, Que., Knox ss 2 71|Rev. Thos. Paton...... 12° |Howick sae.) oc.) oes ee Se 
Haileybury, Sie cin 5 09/Lake Megantic ss...... Oe WEESEOIULSS tin pute iis eats 4 89) Flora, Kx..... AeA te . 68 35 
Grand Bend ss. . 17 60|Dunbarton, Ont.. . 13 95|Allenford, St, And.ss,. 1 65) Westwood ss.......... 2 
Miss [. Broomfield . . 10 jInverness, Que.......... 109 |Hampden, Ont........... 6 60; Alton, Ont ,ss... ..... 4 79 
Glenallan Kx ss...... 3 |Cedar Hill, On Goanicereisie 10 |Mont., Stanley......... 150 |W.Huntingdon,StA.ss 7 50 
Tor. Dovercourt ss.... 17 39 as SO BS, une 2 DO Sanford, Man. eieeet 8 25|Nassagaweya.... ..... 60 
BParishsstercuesercere . 14 |Pakenham §5S.,......... 3 90/Kilsyth, "Ont, ace 24 50/Tor., McPherson gs.... 75 
Atkins Cor. ¢s........ 4 22/Brule Un. 838..... 1 30)Cobden, Ont., St. A.ss. 5 5°!Smithville, Ont........ 46 66 
W. Flamboro ss. elcne 2 90)/Hantsportss ....... 2 85 Douglas Zion... ... % 84 Smithville, Ont.,ss.... 3 
Fergus, St. And . . 66 20; Arden, Man., St, A. gS, &§ 25 Ravenswood., jee HOTT Russellissssceneneere ete oe 6 50 
Wolfe Is. St. A. 8. 6 Foxwarren, Wustr. ss, 11 50 Heward, Sask, 88 os cl, 2 j|E. Templeton.......... 2 
Eldorado, St. Pa. 58. 5 87|Richmd. Que., Chal, ss 8 70|Berriedale .... ....... 27 |Eden, Many,/ss....; «ses endo 
Revelstoke, St. A. ss.. 9 45)Lenore, Man, 88. .. 11 50|Manotick,S. Glos. ... 9 Petite Cote SS.,........ 

Tor., St. Paul’s ..... “400 McGillivray. Ont. ¢s.... 6 14/New Wmstr., West...... 50 |Tenby Bay 88.......... 61 
Merrivale. S8 veces: 7 75| Brantford, Balf. gs...... 5 Wwmster., Cnt., Istss 12 59/Gray Churehss ,,..... 2 60 
Cumberland ss. gee vos | Lakeport ss:ieaeee eee: 7700) Allss, Craioe. een ae teem lian Blenheim 88;.4.605 25cm 29 
Wmstown, Heph. .... 8 10/Morden, Knoxaes 69 50|Carlisle, Ont.......,..... 75 Glen Eden'ss%..., 2c ee 
Ormstown ............ 80 Dundurn, Sask .. 5 |Austin, Man.ss....... - 6 10! Lydendoch ss. 5 

Sf 4 BB tees . 17 60/Zephyr, Ont....0.. 6 |Belmore, Knox ss..... 3 15\Uwen Sd., Div, as toe 23 21 

“© St. Pa. Miss. 88 15 Bowmanville, St.Pa.ss 5 ae Westbourne, Man.ss.. 4 £0 Fernbank, Union ss... 22 
Grand Mere, Bethss. 5 20/St. David’s, Man.. . 12 50! Landing, Man. ss.. 3 30)Elora, Ont., Knoxess... 5 
Calvin, Ont. ss.......- 10 |Stratford, St. And..... 36 |St. Sylvester ss ....... 2 |Admastonss. ......, » 385 
Beeton Ont. ss........ 6 58|First Essa ss. 6 09| Leeds Village ss....... 4 j|Levendale ss ......... 1 40 
E. Puselinch, ss...... 1 |Saiteoat:, Sask... Peed. 60 Whitehorse, St, And.ss 25 |Namur, ets ss,. et aen | 
Owen §S., Div. St.ss ..423 10/Maitland, Sask........, 2 45)/Union Pt., Man.ss.... 2 80 Fergus, Ont.. os 2 
Bayfield St. Andss.... 458 Woodstock, Chal.ss... 3 10)Rev. Dr. Hamilton. we 20 | Parisy Oita Pee isa i 
Cobden, 6s .. . .sese> 22 07| Prestom.g uso. eeaeeeee « . 26 30|Niagara-on-Lake ..... 6 45 Dalkeith, Onty ee 1.08 
M. Albert Chalss .... 65 75)Parry Sd., St. And. Ch. 31 65|Fairlight, Sask........ hae Cruikshank gs, .,..... 
Enniskillen s8 ........- 3 82 Flesherton, Ghai ieccs 10 75|Rosetti, Mann, ss, 3 80/Salmon Armsgs....-... 3 35 
Latona ss ...... ae Uy bas Sydenham, Kx. 8S. .... 3 20|Vonda, Sask, ss...,.... 3 20|Beauharnois, St. Ed... 84 96 
Principal Brandt . SA TOC 10 Woodford ss. WEB 80) Wis kbs WIGS te eeeeeins 81 35|Rogedale, Man., Saree 
iH OXTOnRdiss s aeuiciste st Dewars, Ont. 88........ 7 40|Granton, Pasqua S825 Beechburg, + 6; And... . 51 85 
Fort Langley ss ...... 2 65 Braeside BS. .esecee.ee 10 10|/Lockerby, Man. ss.... 1 65\/Qspringe, Ont , JlstiG 
kan sale p else 50| Alexandria 88......... 4 60|Yorkton, Sask. €8....., 21 95|Ayr. Knox... .......0 9 79 
Van Anda, ss ........ 5 |Eganville, Mel. gs.. 9 {River Dennisss ...... St. Mary’s, Knox £8... 10 
Ayr, Stanley ss... 5 Wingham, St. And. "136 61|Tor., St. Enoch’s ss, 7 67| Winthrop, ’Caven 8S... 5 86 
Wiathordirice scence . 33 68 Guthrie 88.......... Ra) math) Belfry ss. 1 25|Leadbury Unionss;... 2 30 
Stratiordy St, Aa ss - Oe) mlora, Onbtercscseem ese 6 |Carstairs ss. _.....4.0..4 8 Strabane, Ont........ cel 
Woodstock Chal.......100 _ |Rev. Dr. Gregg........ 8 |Kenmay, Man. ss...... 12 05/Mont., St. Pa. ss ..... 10 30 
Imwo0d 88 .......e0c. . 7 W0iRev. R. Knowles...... 8.) Victoria, B.C3knex;. 550)/Plos; Kacoxcsion see 4 8l 
N. Lunenberg...... ne GB Corbett, Ont. ss........ 1 60;Central Park, B. Co RS 10) Orangeville ot. And.ss. 8 75 
Margaret Craig....... 15 Granum, Altass....... 7 10|Coleman, Alta, Un ss... 255 Portsmouth SS.) seetenes 90 
Carholme ss....... 5 |Vernonville ss......... Gigs | Bantoniesy sees eee eee 8 50/Quebec. Chal. ss.. : 99 
Huntsville, St. A. gB.. 3 Didsbhuryisse.eeeeeeee OPP ULUCKNOW SS steais cette aie 9 54) Klondike ss. . 635 
Eau Claire BSc cere 1 25) Binbr one, Knox ss. 8 5¢|Carleton Pl., St. Andss 4 S. Nissouri a3. 6 15 
Sundridge, Kx. ss ... 8 50/Rv. N.R. D Sinclair. g |Elmraless. ...... Vaughan, St. And. ss. 9 40 
Cryslerss.... 4 5 45) Yarmouth, St. at ss. a Darling ss.. ...- 4 Rev. N. Co McLeod... 3 
Englishtown ss. 3 |Crawford, Ont.ss...-.. 4 79|Prospect., Man, Ss. 8 45) Killaloe, Zion ss....... 2 83 
Alomote, St Jno.ss... 5 Guelph, Chal. 88....... 11 62/Tor., Cowan Ave. S8.... 11 914/Komokass......+++-- 7 88°68 
Dwight, St. Peter’sss. 2 Carievale, Sask,....-.. 4 20 Cambray, BULNS aver Westport, Knox ss.,... 4 08 
Maynardss ........ 3 50|Rosewood, Man. ss.... 1 90)St. Ann’sSs,, ......... 3 74| Wolseley, Sask........ 36 50. 
Woods'ock Chal. be.. 1 |W’mstown, St. And. ss 8 45|Bessemer 8s. .......... Ellisboro, Sask.,.,..... 57 50 
Millbank, Kx. ss, Seite Mont. MeVicarss....... 5 69|Greenbank gs...... 2 82\Centreville ss.,........ ; 
Newton 88 .......se005 8 |Lethbridgess. _... .. 7 59|Lyn, Christ Ch, Y.P.G. 5 j|\idertonss....... 1 35 
Metz St Paul’s........ 8 90/Galt, St. And. Miss. ss. 2 60|Athelstan,..... ....... 3 Embrog, knox Church. “150 
TAMRON GS ciclo ciciele'si< oie . 8 80| Wakefield ss........... 3 95|Rev. F. A. Clare... :.. 14 9$5|Zorra, Burns .,,.,...... 83 97 | 
Ddeeatt 68 i aces 5  |Masham, Que, ss. 8 |George Hay....... ~ 250.. |Avonton 88...<0 452.00! 
W. Essa, Burns ss. 12) 31 Melvin, Mani meceerece “11. |Rockside, Melville ss... 5 |Atwood, Outs. ee 8 70 
Nairn, St. And. ss.... 10 50 MacAuley. Sask. ss... 8 75|Oro, St, And..... 8 |New W’mster, B.C., 
Spenee 66 fice. dey euns 1 |Welwyn, Trinity ss.... 10 Ham., St, Jno. H. M. ANG... .eccee sees e ees , 21 
Brooklin, 6s i) 2 oesac 5 50/McArthur Mills ss. 3 30 AUX. ese abstereetomneteieees 10 |W. London, St. Pa. ss,. 1 50 
Buckingham, St. A... 10 |Centreville rs.. ...... 44 50/Renfrew. St. And........ 25 |Upper Lachute ss...... 6 20 
$ Inasmuch ” 4... s%s« 2 {|King, St. And.ss...... 4 (Moore Line ss......... 6 ‘Caintown, Ont....... i540 
Wellandportss........ 2  ‘Rockway, Ont. 8s...... 6 57|Plum Creek ss. ........ 8 |Gibraltar, Kx. 6s...... 38 
Logan, St. Paul’s ss. s 80 Ham,, St. James’ ss. 9 51 Rey. Hi S) Weesnie.cse 16 40) Wm. A, Allen, ate ave Roe rete i 
Valen Ss (88:35 a1 aes . 2 25 Vaughan, Knox ss..--. 6 10\Friend, Kippen......., 1 |N.Ekfridss.......... ap ti 
Port Albert St. A.ss.. 19 |Y mir, B.C. , Union ss,. 19 35|Blake, ‘Onteak mie, 25  |Mansfieldss............ 6 
Craighurst Weel «es Cypress River rc baa Oh SP 6 Paisley, IKnoOxssaeenee 6 75|Micksburg, cet ee eee 6 
Strathroy, St. A.ss. 2 56|/Ravine, Man. 8s... 5a50| Lara, On basse meee sens 4 64|Farran s Point ss...... 3 . 
E,. Normandy ss. ..... 8 |Kensmore, Man. §s.... 4 05 Nelson, St. Paul’s ss... 8 50/\Cookstown s8,..... --. 10 45 
Mallorytown ss . 3 |Palmerston, Man.s8s... 6 75|Beehive 88............, 4  |Scotsburn ss........ oD 
Springtie d ss.......... 8 Harrington, Knox,.... 40 Kilsyth ss, .0......+--. 8 17)Underwood.. ......... 16 90 
Silver Creek ss., 16 David Ogilvie... 10 Bertha Jaffary ........ 2 Langside, Ont. oiare. eaters 42 
Deer Park, Ont.. .....100 |Cushing, St. Mungo’sss 2 02 Lynden, Ont. #s........ . 11 81)/Twelve Mile Lakess,.. 1 
Port Neuf, Que.. ..... 7 (|Pr.Mme. J Tessier.. 3  |Tor., Riverdale ss.. 60 | Glyde. River Ssaey assem 
Mewassin, Alta.....0.- 2 |Agricola, Alta ss...... 1 50 Mont., Stanley ss...... BilAl Waters Onts. yeas, 316 
Brucefield Union ,.,.. 19 |Lackey, Alta saws, 90 Avondale ss........ -..+. 7 60 Creighton Mines. ..... 3 97 
Douglas, Man, ss...... 4 75|Homewood, Alta ss...... 3 05|Beulah, Man. §s..... .. 8 25|Peterboro, St. Paul's. "102 
Boissevain, St. And... 11 50|/Henry Morton ........ 50 Ee , Man.,Clifton St, Westmeath, St. Aud ss. 8 50 
Manor, Sask........... 5 39) Lac. St. Jean ......0. 5 5 {Medicine Hatss., ..... 14 
S. Canoe Creek s8..... 2 |Kingston, Chal., ........250 M. ‘Brydges, ‘St.And. ss 5 _|Brownlee, Sask., ss. 2 40 
Molesworth ss.... .... 5 Petrolea, Ont... . &3 25|Nanton, Altass........ 9 65;Tumbell, Man, , 88. 85 
Hartney, St. Pa. 88...... 5 65 s6 es Ges 11 98|/Ceutre Road, Knox.... 82 14 Grandview, St "And, £8. 7 40 
Carnduif, Calvin ss. 3 45|Sapperton, Knox ss. 7 65 Nassagaweya 88........ 6 75|Stayner, Onto it 
Thedford, Omnbitneriaess ” 99 Innisfail ss., 4 /|Ingersoll, St. Pa. ss.... 19 80/Ayton, Knox, as. 
Lindsay St. And.....,.200 Bracebridge, "Knox ss.. 9 50/Cut Arm, Sask. ss.. 6 55|Mont., Chal. 88.......0¢ 16 09 
Glensandfield ss. 15 |St. Jhomas, "Alma ss. , t Wellesley, Zion 88.0506 6 |Havelock ss....... seco eae EDO 
Ottawa, Erskine 8s.... 6 Providence Bay....... 1 50|Davis, Altass.. ; 4 50|Inverness............., 6 
Tait’s Corners ss....... 9 55 Bocabec, N.B......-.... 1 25 Uptergrove, Kx. ss... 1 10|Sarnia, St. And, ss..... 60 
Edenvaless.,. _ ----- 10 31 Camlachie, Knox ss. 6 |McDonald’ s Cors, Kx. ss. 3 78|OakYille ,. sedan 60 
Windsor Mills, St... A ss 6 30/Arcola ss ......... Sati OU yn. sole ¥en ene ny Pr. Jas. Thomson sWPs 25 
Alberni, St. A. 8S.. 7 60)/Fenelon Falls, St. A.ss 725 Jasper, Ont. esse. eye Rockburn, Que., ss. 6 
Nanaimoss.......---.. 3 /Valcartier ss... ............ 3 80'Beaverton, St. And. ss. 16 95'Merrickville ss..... . 1418 
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Our Weekly Offering Envelopes 


(Recommended by the General Assembly) 


For Congregational Revenue (White); For Missions, 
etc, (Blue); Fur both the above in one envelope, the 
Duplex Envelope, printed in one or in two colours. Each 
set of 52 envelopes in neat holder, Send for Illustrated 


Dunvegan FS. 


o 
. 11 56|Rv.R. Drinnan,Rosseau 10 


513 
iv Ge We Mlingie @. 5.9 SaufGalt, Knox. fico: ieee G00 
Rv. W.C. McLeod. .... 8 40/Pilot Mound, Kx.......156 75 
Ry Donald Stewart.... 10 |Alma Man,, ss. .,..... 710 
Riva. enman: snes Layne Ontak ss aes eee 8 
Lon, New St. James ss. 19 10|Bishop’s Mills ss.....,. 410 
Manstield: Ont 2)... a 6 S. Wmster,, ne And. ss ; 
Denman Island, B.C,.. 3 Blyth, Man., 
Sandwick, B.C.,ss.. 5 Ry. F. M. Hower - 


F : His Glen ssi. 2s NV oan VI Ray 5 
Price List and Samples. R. DOUGLAS FRASER, Pres- ie oe a 75 Be y Danas we ae ~ 
byterian Publications., TORONTO. ive. Onty SS-ncen ence amo Dt RV.A, J. McMullen). 8 
TEP PTR IS SL LETT EE PS ESS Balbies Cors, 8s, 3 85 Rv. 13 lf J. Pritchard... 8 

Ry. A. Henderson... 6 hve i. He eee phe acts 16 40 

Woodlands, St. Mat... 26 60;West Hall, Man.,ss ... 14 15/Tor, St. And.’s Inst.. 2 72|Centreville ss. ie steiatei DD 
Tor., Ola St. And,... 100 |C amlachie, Knox... .s5 12, spyviarion, Ont, SPP 8 $8.12 52|Cadmus 8S,. eat: 
Stayner, Ont eee nO Wek WOrne. Uietles oss ce 88 20) Rv. R. Pettigrew, Glen- Miss N. McIntosh el... 3 
Ponerme G8...4.65,000 2. 12/40) Durham, Onti.........¢-51 20), morris, Ont.,.2:5 8 |Kennebec Road.,...... 10 
Olives Man. . 88)4 600005: 2 95|Clinton, Willis......... 7 di Sudbury, Mrs. M’scl.. 6 (St. George, Que., Ken- 
Rev, bis, Al. Tangent Seas Llaroravers 0s voce 25 |Fleming, Sask.... 5 eta nebec Road 10 
Belgrave, Knox........ ae tuvee AM Bellic .csen oo) S) MLE Leming ss Paeeee east Harriet, Moore... ) C00 
N. Caradoc ss.......... DROOL AEA a Ee erT Dp patina s: 8 Hlmira, Gale ss......-.. 38  |Forest gs. 5 
Scotstown, St. And.ss. 4 |Rv.D. A. McLean..... 8 |N. Easthope, St. Fea 32 |Roland, Man. ,y. p. gu 480 
Almonte,St. And,,ss.. 9 RY Ure omithore s,s Selena, Ont., asecod rr AUS Os w.c ameron .., 8 
PES LATS S Siamese etcrsyterakea sis ¢ OLOD LUV etlas WW ee HOM ese. 0 10 Wyevale SS.. Deaecth mete) (Vedios ieDiarmid.. 161.90 
Clegg, Man. , 88... snes 5 60|/Rev Jos. White. ..... rs) Van'Viack ss,../1006e: 4 Ry. A. G. Rondeau 
Springfield, Man,,ss... 2 75|/iv.C. C, Whiting..... Sie Suc atLOndy ex. hemes 201 50)Rv. E. F.>eylaz. ..... 8 
GorekQue nye.) oe 2. . 13 20|)Rv. D. A. Thomson. . 8 |Murray Parborss,..... 5 Valeartier, Que......... 20 10 
Killarney ss... ......... 10 |Hastingsss.. ; .) § 10\Ventry, Ont.; 6s. ...... 97 39| Buxton, St. And, ss..... 3 60 
Columbus 8S,...,..++6. «oy yell eA ES M. Murray. . 41 95| Dundalk, Ont., ss..... . 10 24 Dunwich, Dt Sees 17 20 
MeGillivray ..... oss 3s 83 08|Blairmore, Alta ...... 9 45|/Rv. Jas, Buchanan,.,.10  |Orillia, Cl. No. 6., SAG 
Aylmer, Que., St. A. ss. 38 50|Rv. J. H. Cameron.... 15 30)Rv. Wm, Bennett...... 8 Vancouver, Tstees : "100 
Vasey, Ont ss... . 7 04|Rv. James Black...... 8 Rv. Prot. J. D. eek D2 IT) A: Cairns... ee eS GO 
Lamont, Chipman, Alt. te Vere Mclaren... en Sean ive GO Heine sesame oa | ieembroke, Outs .0i)), 407 20 
Ottawa, "Man. Stirling, St. And....... 18 05) itv. J. H, Menancon, 8 |W.F.M.S. (Hast)..... 7 50 
Ry. Alex. Henderson.. 4 ValettasOnt., SSia-nscse 6 45|Rv, T. A. Mitchell ..... 8 |Pr. Rv. W. Gauld...... 26 3) 
Rv. N. H. McGillivray 8 |McBride’s ss........... 18 5 |Rv. D. B. Macdonald.. 8 |Eglington ss... . 27 60 
ReVAO wl. KROSSidinsnns Se scunel Om tmrtaany eit 4 45) itv. A. A. Scott......., 8 Kiver John, St. Geo.ss 4 
Rev. Wm. Gauld....... 8 Dutton, Ont. _ Kx. ss. 6 2u|Rv. Dr. Torrance...... 14 Holland Centre ss.. .. 2 
PLVISIONG.<,.ceacven tes 10 15|Knox ss., Sixteen ..... 5 |Rv. J. H. Woodside.... 8 |Bellwood, St, Jnoes.... 14 
Primrose ss ..... eB Kemble, ‘Ont., SS eases B45 Manotick aut) Cee. 17 25) Mt. Forest, Wmstr, ss. 12 80 
Rey. Alex. Stewart.. 8 |Rev, W. J. Booth,..... 8 |Saulte Ste. Mariec.e... 5 Shannonvilless........ 4 88 
Rev. T. R. Shearer.. 8 IBOLb: Creditib: Cease. 5 : orchester, Ont...... 7 DOMbD Galt Central, 20.2 .200 
Newbureh.ss)..cce: 5. > 5 | Rv. I. N. Beckstedt.. 8 Inwood, Ont : . 11 27) Hamiota, Man.ss ..... 15 75 
Rossetti, Sask., ss...... 2 Rv. W. | eens 8 |Oil Springs, St. Pa.ss.. 4 71)/Norval, Ont. ss.......... 3 90 
Kirkwall Ont.,ss...... 2  |Wick, Ont., Moeeeeo O4(ilam:, StPasss 4 35 08|/Rv. James Barber...... 8 
Tichborne, Ont, ....... 4 26 Malton, Baie ss. 5 MeCrimmon 88. --. 6 50)/Ry. R, M. Dickey...... cata 8 
Ponoka, Alta, She 6403 Berwick s8....... 0200: 2) 10|\*) Anonymous ~*.),..- 1,079 76|Rv,. R. Harkness.,...... Ab. 
Pincher Creek, Cae TARA ILO) el caine ata nate aineres 2 Ry. Dr. Fletcher,...... 8 Rv, John Muir. {...... 8 
Birnie, Man., 88.. .. 12 60|Port Haney ss. 5 95|Birdtail, Siouxss ....10 |Rv.R. McMillan, _...... 12 
Strathcona, Kx... <Bisiriees 3u_|Mountain Mill, ‘Alta.. 3 25|Rv. W. W. McLaren... 13 |Rv. S.A. Woods....... 8 
FATIMAMIN Otibatscelenecs os 24 15)Arthur, St. And, be... 17 75 WV, John ROSS... 5.605 6 8 nents Miao, MalAreited oye SAS 8 
Chippawa BSen ss 6 77 Arthur, St. And. ss..., 5 15/Bridgetown ss....,..... 1 |Ste. Anne de Bel. M.B. 41 05 
Kippen, Ont., St. ‘And 75  |Cottonwocd Grove ss,.. 440)Mt. Pleasant 88 ...... 4 15)Amherst, St. Ste. ss. .. 22 25 
McIntosh, Ont., 8S.. H DOS UMIMeTeld SSiyo se One CALCGONIA SS). .s cess toolAIrlie, Ont. SS..05 060. .6 ce 

. Dundas, Ont., Knox... . 56 |Calgary, Grace ss......100 (Bare Gelade lool Gain o banbee Sam SOnya Ont. S8e.5 oe cata 13 
RITsToOaMesOM nee no | NLiltom, Knox sso... 0.. 8 25|Moosomin, Sask. .-401 25, Annie MacLean 20 
Jumbo Valley s,...... Gyo0; Pees water. 2.4. .cedhes. 10 |Mar, Ont., ss... DPV VV WO CLAW: cc cae 8 
DUPLO KNOX... cscs ee 35 |Grand Valley, Knox ss. 6 61/Ry. np: MeQuarrie.. - 16 49\ Rv. W.J. Hewitt...... 12 
Cadurcis ss. ee ek. . 1 50/Cornwall, St. Jno...... 74 |Cowley, Alta, ss.. .. 2 35|\Rv. W. H. Johnston... 8 
Basswood, Man.,ss.... 8 40 Burnbrae BSsneeerh cs wee ee 6 81] admus, Ont., BS RAs 8 50/Rv. J. Mackie.. .. "15 
Brandon, Zionss.,..... 7 70|Melrose, Ont...,....... 7 35|Rv. W. G. Hanna .,... 15 15;Rv. Wm. McConnell. . & 
Ord wichissssse. ces css 9 Winchester. St. Paul.. 60 |Bloomfield, Ont.. ..... 1 50| Niagara, St. And. c.e.. "99 
Vilhs Whang LIU paadioononag 95 75|Montreal, Chal......... 71 65|Lancaster, Ont., Kx.ss.10 ‘Rv. W. D. Ballantyne.. 8 
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A oN by the Presbyterian Lee in Canada. 
Edited by E. Scott, M.A., D D. 


Price, in advance, seventy-five cents, yearly. 
AWG) congregations, twenty-five dollars per hundred.” 
Same rate to small churches in parcels of six or more. 


Subscriptions, at a proportionate rate, 
may begin at any month, for part of the year, 
ending with ‘December, 


Mission fields, with Summer supply 
may, if they wish, end their year in June. 


Names are not put on each Record in a parcel, 
The Records for a congregation are not sent to 
different addresses at the same Post Office. 


As the Record is furnished at cost. 
there can be no discounts or commissions. 
Its distribution is church work in the congregation, 


Many congregations place a copy in every family. 
‘This is the instruction of the Assembly to all. 
There is no other way in which 
so much Home Mission work can be done for 25 cents, 


Some churches pay for it from the missionary funds, 
uSing it aS an agency for raising these tunds 


and findingit helpful. 


Send all payments by Express Order, by P.O. Order, 
by Postal Note, or by Registered Letter. 


Do not send money unregistered. 


It is illegal to send stamps in the payment of accounts 


In sending renewal of order, be careful to give 
the name and address to which it was previously sent. 


Any who wish parcels discontinued 


please send prompt notice. 
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for the Last I'welve Months to date was 
60,000 Copies Monthly 


Samples sent free to any who will distribute them, 
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The Presbyterian Record, 
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MONTREAL. 
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Castlereagh ss.. .o«. 5 55|Orwell Head.,.’/,°... 5.4140 
he pureed Funds East Otterbrook s........... 8 | |Hx., Park S¢...0....//100 
9 ® |Glen Moress. He ee Durhamssi oes 6 50 
Northport ss.....-...... 1 50/St. John, St. And, ss.. 15 27 
Received Rec’d Mar1 |Clam Harborss. ....... 2 038|Bass River ............ TA er eey/ 
during Oct. to Oct.31 |Hx., St. And. ss....... Les WCOnOmy ss asa ae seed 
Foreign Missions... $908.45'$26\897,65 [men tutes et on ee ee 
Home Missions..... 453.79 4,120.66 |New Glasgow Ist....... “5  |Port Hastings ss. 6 58 
Auementation. .ccoe. 399.76 2 123.36 acd Ss sees .». 5 10/St. John, St. David's. "125 
Coll>ge 380.91 4,605.08 Balfron ss.. A) 1 40|Little Narrowsss..... ere 
: tees ser ser eves ; . 9 ° Coalburnaee we ieee 5 Bethany, &c., 38. ..... 810 
A. and I. Ministers... 203.95 1,769.73 |Interest  .. . 19 90/Truro, St. Paul’s ..... 16 
French Evangelizatn 27.60 445.04 |Part Thompson. Beq.. .417 72\New Glasgow United..397 80 
Pt-aux-Trembles.,...)) 143.72, 201.77 |pot pany eee ee naa eee ; 
Pictou Pr esby .......6. 15 |Avondaless.. 1 40 
pera sees pueden SOU. 32.50 2,255.78 pee BS ceeseeeeees ae 45 Bele \ iver sg... haes 6 
ildren’s Day Col... 932.58 1,095.91 | Imasmuch”.......... 20, |Calloden 88... saaaens 2 
ci Skye MUmsse yu tleatte - 227|Wood Islands ss....... 2 
Assembly Fund...... 21.00 95.25 litunter’s Mt.#8.. ..... 1 60/The Fallsss........ 11, 4 
Bursary A Twobals Marka says 169.00 925.88 |Lyons Brook ss.......- 6 30/\Cross Roads 88 ........ 2 68 
Library Fund..,....-. 24,29 111.49 Borner Rinoci gies e 15 Brockway ieee oe 
: nglishtown ss....... : ower Economy §ss.... 1 
Manitoba College.... 1.09 Englishtown c.e,. 2 |Tatamagouche.. ibe 27 19 
Widows’ & Orphans.. 354,00 557.97 |Milford, Gay's River.. 29 60|Balfron ............... 5 45 
Temp., Moral Reform 6.00 1.200 Milford s $8" Sidi. sate 6 . Balfron ss., seule | ay 3 y 
} xay’s River ss,......... 712) latamagouche Mt.ss.. 4 26 
Unallocated ee@enreeeens 206.33 1,683. 80 Woodville AMT: 5 Py 82 Barney’ . Riv ae he 9 35 
pases SU AA els col panies Tae aie 4 a oo ss. ; 2 25 
ALIUTSE NSS steele 5|Marsh ewe FE 1 25 
Total....«-...-- $4,263.88 $46,582.27 |Carelton ss......... ... Suan au os eae 
A 3 Blackyille ss...... ..... 7 65|Smithfield ss....... eh stelaoD 
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A Friend ”’ 22 Louchibougnac Bail. 5 Maitland'ssiiiine. ssi. cte. 85|Harrington 88.......... 4 
Mrs. Rbt, Davison, 20 Metapedia..... | eal S. Maitland ss........ 4 20|\Cove Head ss,. SET AOD 
Refumeaisy. {sel sous a 15 Sydney Mines Le C,. 3 |S. Branchss ....... .... 2 |S. Granville 53, (cone 
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THINKING AND ACTING. 

Right-thinking and right-.iving are closely 
related, and are mutually dependent. HKmer- 
son spoke a truth when he said, “Our lives 
are wWoat our thoughts are.” 

But there is a truth equally as important, 
that our thougnts are what our lives are. 
Which has the ascendency in your life. Are 
rou controlled more by thought or act? No- 
ble thoughts do not spring from a life trail- 
ing in the dust of sin and deceit. A clean 
life compels. clean thoug.. and pure 
thoughts put purity into life. Evil thoughts 
will destroy the noble life, just as effectively 
as the evil thwarts the best thought. If both 
life and thought are kept pure, the result 
will be happiness and peace.—Christian Ob- 
server. 


HOW TO GET TO THE TOP. 


Concentration, or its lack, marks the dif- 
ference between leaders of men and the rank 
and file. Those who forge to the front are 
not so often those of extraordinary ability 
as those who are simply using ordinary 
ability to its utmost. ' 

And this is concentration: to take the 
everyday, average powers that we have and, 
when there is any.occasion to use them, to 
use them with an intensity of earnestness 
and a devotion to “this one thing” that will 
drive out of the way everything that might 
divert our attention and so lessen our effect- 
_iveness. 

Did you work that way yesterday in all 
that you had to do? Are you filling up to- 
day with this kind of vehement, result-pro- 
ducing effort? 

One of the first effects of concentration is 
that we have more time,—to do more things; 
for concentration saves time in finishing any 
given piece of work. And it improves the 
quality of ovr work. 

Its secret is will-power and practice,—both 
within the reach of every one. Its basis is 
scriptural: ‘“Whatsoever thy hand findeth to 
do, do it with thy might.” And its effect is 
‘that of a tonic, on body, mind, and spirit. 
Let us learn to concentrate.—S. S. Times. 


YOU WILL NEVER BE SORRY 


for doing your devel best. 

For \being kind to the poor. 

yor hearing before Judging. 

for standing by your principles. 

sor stopping your ears to gossip. 

for being generous to an enemy. 

For being courteous to all. 

For «asking pardon when in error. 

For being honest and truthful. 

For promptness in keeping your promises. 

For putting the best meaning on the acts 
of others. 


This trade mark on Bedding, SPRINGS or PILLOWS, MEANS 
satisfaction to YOU. 


A mind is a richer eae than a mint. 


JOHN. EE. TREMBLE 
Dispensing Chemist 
Cor. St. Catherine & Mountain Sts, - 


In Medicine the best is none to good. We keep only 
the best and charge a fair price for it. 


MONTREAL. 


The “well done” of your conscience is 
worth more than the praise of all your ac- 
quaintances. 


G. & J. E. GRIMSON 


MAKERS OF 
ART GLASS CHURCH WINDOWS 
76 & 78 ST ANTOINE ST, MONTREAL 


Pay as little attention to discouragements 
as possible. Plow ahezd as a steamer does, 
rough or smooth—rain or shine. To carry 
your cargo, make your port, is the point.— 
Maltbie D. Baocock. 
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ARE YOU DEAF. 


Write or Call and examine 
theAurophone, an electrical 
device which immensely 
benefits the hearing, does 


not go inside the ear, 


THE AUROPHONE INSTALLED 
IN CHURCHES. 


Write fer Prices. :-: 


The Goodwin, Murray, Barnhart, Ltd. 
Main 5463. - 635 Board of Trade, MONTREAL. 
ei a ne 
livery man has his atmosphere; if light ig 
in man he shines; if darkness he shades; if 
Lis heart glows with love he warms; if fro- 
zen ° ith selfishness he chills; if corrupt he 
poisons; if pure-hearted he cleanses. 


FARWELL & RHI ES, wWhibrteorn: N: Y., U.S.A. 


A lion in God’s cause must be a lamb in 
his own.—Matthew Henry. 


A fence at the edge of a precipice is better 
than a hospital at the bottom. 

Man has too many enemies than that he 
can afford to be his own foe.—Emerson. 


There is nothing possible to a human soul 
greater than simple faithfulness.—Maltbie 
D. Babcock. 


The bolts which hold back the windows of 
heaven are always on the human and never 
on the Divine side. 


Gentle words are never lost, howe’er small 
their seeming; sunny rays of love are they 
o’er our pathway gleaming. 


Christ’s great end was to save men from 
their sins; but he delighted also to save them 
from their sorrows.—Baxter. 


The sooner one retraces his steps when 
he has gone wrong the fewer he will have 
to take before he gets right. 


I have seldom* known anyone who desert- 
ed truth in trifles that could be trusted in 
matters of importance.—Paley. 


If there are ten commandments, keeping 
nine of them involves a miss; and according 
to the final standard, a miss is sin. 


When one has learned that he cannot raise 
grapes from thorns, he has mastered the 
most important lesson in natural and human 
history. 


There are two kinds of trouble in this 
world—the kind that we find, and the kind 
that finds us. The former is by far the hard- 
est to bear. 


i 


“It’s good to have money, and the things 
that money can buy, but it’s good, too, to 
check up once in a while, and make sure 
you ihaven’t lost the things that money 
won't buy.’’ 


She She Diss Se She De The he The De The De She De Dee De Me De 


God thought the man he had made needed 
a vacation once a week; the mistake of the 
man’s driving himself to work on the vaca- 
tion day, for profit’s sake, has cost the 
world dear. 


“A little that is bad in character or life 
will more than offset a great deal that is 
good, while a little that is good will not off- 
set the large evil. How it does behoove us 
to be vigilant against all evil, no matter 
how tiny!” 


ee Ds De She he 


‘do not fail to profit by the smallest portion 


renew ourselves in His presence, to lift up 


The practice of pausing momentarily in 
business and recreation to realize God’s pres- 
ence is one of the rudimentary lessons in the 
primer of religion, which teaches us to walk 
by faith, and not by sight.—E. M. Gouldburn. 


If you have not much time at your disposal, 


ot time which remains to you. We do not 
need much time in order to love God, to 


our hearts towards Him, to worship Him in 
the depths of our hearts, to offer Him what 
we do and what we suffer.—Fenelon. 


“Hivery great spiritual blessing is but a 
stepping stone to some greater thing. God 
has promised to pour water on him that is. 
thirsty and floods upon the dry ground. But 
this is not an end, but a means to better 
work. Let us not neutralize our blessing by 
resting back in it but.let us consecrate it to 
higher service and loftier achievement.’ — 


Live true to God and the idea of God 
which he thas given you to fulfill among 
men,—witnesses for the truth as revealed 
by Christ. We complain, we fret we hurry, — 
we strive to make a figure in the world, and 
chafe against our limits. Why should we 
make so much ado? We have an eternity 
before us. He that believeth shall not make 
haste.—Stopford Brooke. 


Have you ever had your day suddenly 
turn sunshiny because of a cheerful word? 
Have you ever wondered if this could be 
the same world, because someone had been 
unexpectedly kind to you? You can make 
to-day the same for somebody. It is only a 
question of a little imagination, a little time 
and trouble. Think now “What can I ao 
to-day to make someone happy?’—Maltue 
D. Babcock. : 


It is a law of man’s nature that happiness 
does not come by seeking it. The very ef- 
fort to obtain joy defeats its own end. But 
God in His wisdom hath ordained that by 
forgetting self and seeking to bring joy to 
others, shall true happiness come. It is the 
grain of corn, that falls into the ground and 
dies, that lives again and -ields a hundred- 
fold. And just so it is the life given in self- 
sacrifice that results in love and joy. 

Politeness is too often but imitation court- 
esy. Many a man is polite to his customers 
but discourteous to his family. There are 
many who are polite to their acquaintances, 
but not to strangers. There are men who are 
exquisite in a drawing-room, but boorish in 
a railway car. Politeness is largely a mat- 
ter of education and habit; courtesy goes be- 
neath both—it is a matter of character.— 
Henry Clay Trumbull. scam 
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